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CHAP.    I. 
Introductory. 

I  HE  title  of  this  work  has  not  been  chosen  with- 
out the  grave  and  solid  deliberation  which 
matters  of  importance  demand  from  the  pru- 
dent. Even  its  first,  or  general  denomination,  was  the 
result  of  no  common  research  or  selection,  although, 
occordmg  to  the  example  of  my  predecessors,  I  had 
only  to  seize  upon  the  most  sounding  and  euphonic  sur- 
name that  English  history  or  topography  affords,  and 
elect  it  at  once  as  the  title  of  my  work',  ^nd  the  name  of 
my  hero.  But  alas !  what  could  my  readers  have  ex- 
pected from  the  chivalrous  epithets  of  Howard,  Mor- 
daunt,  Mortimer,  or  Stanley,  or  from  the  softer  and 
more  sentimental  sounds  of  Belmour,  Belville,  Bdfield, 
and.  Belgrave,  but  pages  of  Inanity,  similar  to  those 
wh^ch  have  been  so  christened  for  half  a  century  post  ? 
I  must  modestly  admit  I  am  too  diffident  of  my  own 
merit  to  place  it  in  unnecessary  opposition  to  precon- 
ceived associations  ;  I  have,  therefore,  like  a  maiden 
knig^it  with  his  white ,  shield,  assumed  for  my  hero, 
Waverley,  an  uncontaminated  name,  bearing  with  its 
sound  little  of  good  or  evil,  excepting  what  the  reader 
shall  hereafter  be  pleased  to  affix  to  it     But  my  second 
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or  supplemental  title  was  a  matter  of  much  more  diffi- 
cult election,  since  that,  short  as  it  is,  may  be  held 
as  pledging  the  author  to  some  special  mode  of  laying 
his  scene,  drawing  his  characters,  and  managing  his 
adventures.  Had  I,  for  example,  announced  in  my 
frontispiece,  "Waverley,  a  Tale  of  other  Days,"  must 
not  every  novel-reader  have  anticipated  a  castle  scarce 
less  than  that  of  Udolpho,  of  which  the  eastern  wing  had 
long  been  uninhabited,  and  the  keys  either  lost,  or  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  some  aged  butler  or  housekeeper, 
whose  trembling  steps,  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
volume,  were  doomed  to  guide  the  hero,  or  heroine,  to 
the  ruinous  precincts  ?  Would  not  the  owl  have  shrieked 
and  the  cricket  cried  in  my  very  title-page  ?  and  could  it 
have  been  possible  for  me,  with  a  moderate  attention  to 
decorum,  to  introduce  any  scene  more  lively  than  might 
be  produced  by  the  jocularity  of  a  clownish  but  £uthful 
valet,  or  the  garrulous  narrative  of  the  heroine's  fille>de^ 
chambre,  when  rehearsing  the  stories  of  blood  and 
horror  which  she  had  heard  in  the  servants'  hall?  Again, 
had  my  title  borne,  "  Waverley,  a  Romance  from  the 
German,"  what  head  so  obtuse  as  not  to  image  forth  a 
profligate  abbot,  Vn  oppressive  duke,  a  secret  and 
mysterious  association  of  Rosycmcians  and  Illominati, 
with  all  their  properties  of  black  cowls,  caverns,  daggers^ 
electrical  machines,  trap-doors,  and  dark  lanterns?  Or, 
if  I  had  rather  chosen  to  call  my  work  a  *•  Sentimental 
Tale,"  would  it  not  have  been  a  sufficient  presage  of  a 
heroine  with  a  profusion  c^  auburn  hair,  and  a  harp,  the 
soft  solace  of  her  solitary  hours,  which  she  fortunately 
finds  alwa3rs  the  means  of  transporting  from  castle  to 
cottage,  although  she  herself  be  sometimes  obUged  to 
jump  out  of  a  two-pair-of-stairs  window,  and  is  more 
than  once  bewildered  on  her  journey,  alone  and  on  foot, 
without  any  guide  but  a  blowzy  peasant  girlj  whose 
Jargon  she  hardly  can  understand  ?    Or  again,  if  mf 
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Wavttliy  had  been  entitled  "A  Tale  6f  the  TTimes, 
wouldst  thou  not,  gentle  reader,  have  demanded  from 
me  a  dashing  sketch  of  the  fashionable  world,  a  few 
anecdotes  of  private  scandal  thinly  veiled,  and  if  lus- 
ciously painted,  so  much  the  better?  a  heroine  from 
Grosvenor  Square,  and  a  hero  from  the  Barouche  Club 
or  the  Four-in-hand,  with  a  set  of  subordinate  characters 
from  the  elegantes  of  Queen  Anne  Street  East,  or  the 
dashing  heroes  of  the  Bow  Street  Office  ?  I  could  pro- 
ceed in  proving  the  importance  of  a  title-page,  and  dis- 
playing at  the  same  time  my  own  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  particular  ingredients  necessary  to  the  composition 
of  romances  and  novels  of  various  descriptions :  but  it  is 
enough,  and  I  scorn  to  tyrannise  longer  over  the  impa- 
tience of  my  reader,  who  is  doubtless  already  anxious 
to  know  the  choice  made  by  an  author  so  profoundly 
versed  in  the  different  branches  of  his  art. 

By  fixing,  then,  the  date  of  my  story  Sixty  Years 
before  the  present  ist  November  1805,  I  would  have  my 
readers  understand,  that  they  will  meet  in  the  following 
pages  neither  a  romance  of  chivalry,  nor  a  tale  of  modem 
manners ;  that  toy  hero  will  neither  have  iron  on  his 
shoulders,  as  of  yore,  nor  on  the  heels  of  his  boots,  as  is 
the  present  fashion  of  Bond  Street ;  and  that  my  damsels 
will  neithei  be  clothed  "  in  purple  and  in  pall,"  like  the 
Lady  Alice  of  an  old  ballad,  nor  reduced  to  the  primitive 
nakedness  of  a  modem  fashionable  at  a  rout.  From  this 
my  choice  of  an  era  the  understanding  critic  may  farther 
presage,  that  the  object  of  my  tale  is  more  a  description 
of  men  than  manners.  A  tale  of  manners,  to  be  interest- 
ing, must  either  refer  to  antiquity  so  great  as  to  have 
become  venerable,  or  it  must  bear  a  vivid  reflection  of 
those  scenes  which  are  passing  daily  before  oiur  eyes,  and 
are  interesting  from  their  novelty.  Thus  the  coat-of-mail 
of  our  ancestors,  and  the  triple-furred  pelisse  of  our  mo- 
dem  beaux,  may,  though  for  very  different  reasons,  be 
q  B  2 
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equally  fit  for. the  array  of  a  fictitious  ch&ractdr ;  butin^. 
meaning  the  costume  of  his  hero  to  be  impressive,  would 
willingly  attire  him  in  the  court  dress  of  George  the 
Second's  reign,  with  its  no  collar,  large  sleeves,  and  low 
pocket-holes?  The  same  may  be  urged,  with  equal 
truth,  of  the  Gothic  hall,  which,  with  its  darkened  and 
tinted  windows,  its  elevated  and  gloomy  roof,  and  mas«- 
siye  oaken  table  garnished  with  boar's-head  and  rose- 
mary, pheasants  and  peacocks,  cranes  and  cygnets,  has 
an  excellent  effect  in  fictitious  description.  Much  may 
also  be  gained  by  a  lively  display  of  a  modem  fSte,  such 
as  we  have  daily  recorded  in  that  part  of  a  newspaper 
entitled  the  Mirror  of  Fashton,  if  we  contrast  these,  or 
either  of  them*  with  the  splendid  formality  of  an  enter- 
tainment given  Sixty  Years,  since  ;  and  thua  it  will  be 
readily  seen  how  much  the  painter  of  antique  or  of  fashion- 
able manners  gains  over  him  who  (teUneates  those  of  the 
last  generation. 

Considering  the  disadvantages  inseparable  firom  this 
part  of  my  subject,  I  must  be  understood  to  have  re- 
solved to  avoid  them  as  much  as  possible,  by  throwing 
the  jforce  of  my  u^rative  upon  the  characters  and  pas- 
sions of  the  actors  ; — those  passions  common  to  men  in 
all  stages  of  society,  and  which  have  alike  agitated  the 
hiunan  hearty  whether  it  throbbed  under  the  steel  corslet 
oi  the  fifteenth  century,  the  brocaded  coat  of  the  eighr- 
teei^th,  or  the  blue  frock  and  white  dimity  waistcoat  of 
the  present  day.  Upon  these  passions  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  state  of  manners  and  laws  casts  a  necessary 
colouring;  but  the  bearings,  to  use  the  language  of 
heraldry,  remain  the  same,  though  the  tincture  may  be 
not  only  different,  but  opposed  in  strong  contradistinc- 
tiop.  The  wrath  of  our  ancestors,  for  example,  was 
coloured  gules;  it  broke  forth  in  acts  of  open  and  san- 
guinary violence. against  the  objects  of  its  fury.  Our 
malignant  feelings^  which  must  seek  gratification  through 
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more  ituHrect  cbannels,  and  undennine  the  obstacles 
\Adch.  they  cannot  openly  bear  down,  may  be  rather  said 
to  be  tinctured  sadig.  Bat  the  deep-ruling  impulse  is  the 
same  in  both  cases  ;  and  the  proud  peer  who  can  now 
only  rain  liis  neighbour  according  to  law,  by  protracted 
saits(  is  the  genuine  descendant  of  the  baron  who  wrapped 
the  castle  of  his  competitor  in  flames,  and  knocked  him 
on  the  head  as  he  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  confla- 
gration. It  is  from  the  great  book  of  Nature,  the  same 
throogh  a  thousand  editions,  whether  of  black-letter,  or 
wife-wove  «nd  hot-pressed,  that  I  have  venturously  es- 
sayed to  read  a  chapter  to  the  public.  Some  favoiu*able 
opportunities  of  cdntrast  have  been  afforded  me,  by  the 
state  of  society  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  at  the 
period  of  my  history,  and  may  serve  at  once  to  vary  and 
to  illustrate  the^^moral  lessons,  which  I  would  wiUingly 
consider  as  the  most  important  part  of  my  plan ;  although 
I  am  sensible  how  short  these  will  ML  of  their  ahn^  if  I 
shall  be  found  unable  to  mix  them  with  amusement, — a 
task  not  quite  so  easy  in  this  critical  generation  as  it  was 
**  Sixty  Years  since." 

CHAP.  n. 
Waverl6or-Honour.~A  Betroapeot 

I  T  is,  then,  sixty  years  since  Edward  Waverley,  the 
hero  of  the  following  pages,  took  leave  of  his 

1  family,  to  join  the  regiment  of  dragoons  in  which 
he  had  lately  obtained*  a  commission.  It  was  a  melan- 
choly day  at  Waverley-Honour  when  the  young  officer 
parted  with  Sir  Everard,  the  affectionate  old  uncle  to 
whose  title  and  estate  he  was  presumptive  heir. 

A  (fifiference  in  political  opinions  had  early  separated 
the  Baronet  from  his  younger  brother  Richard  Waverley, 
the  father  of  om  Mero.  Sir  Everard  had  inherited  from 
his  siitt  the  whole  Irtiin  of  Tory  or  High-Church  predi- 
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lections  and  prejudices,  which  had  distingitished  the 
house  of  Waverley  since  the  Great  Civil  War.  Richard, 
on  the  contrary,  who  was  ten  years  younger,  beheld  him- 
self born  to  the  fortune  of  a  second  t>rother,  and  antici- 
pated neither  dignity  nor  entertainment  in  sustaining  the 
character  of  Will  Wimble.  He  saw  early,  thatj  to 
succeed  in  the  race  of  life,  it  was  necessary  he  should 
carry  as  little  weight  as  possible.  Painters  talk  of  the 
difficulty  of  expressing  the  existence  of  compound 
passions  in  the  same  features  at  the  same  moment :  it 
would  be  no  less  difficult  for  the  moralist  to  analyse  the 
mixed  motives  which  unite  to  form  the  impulse  of  our 
actions.  Richard  Waverley  read  and  satisfied  himself, 
from  history  and  sound  argmnent,  that,  in  the  words  of 
the  old  song. 

Passive  obedience  was  a  jest. 

And  pshaw  !  was  non-resistance ; 

yet  reason  would  have  probably  been  unable  to  combat  and 
remove  hereditary  prejudice,  could  Richard  have  antici- 
pate that  his  elder  brother.  Sir  Everard,  taking  to  heart 
an  early  disappointment,  would  have  remained  a  bachelor 
at  seventy-two.  The  prospect  of  succession,  however  re- 
mote, might  in  that  case  have  led  him  to  endure  dragging 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  "  Master  Richard  at 
the  Hall,  the  baronet's  brother,"  in  the  hope  that  ere  its 
ooQqIiision  he  should  be  distinguished  as  Sir  Hichiuxir 
Waverley  of  Waverley-Honour,  successor  to  a  princely 
estate,  and  to  extended  political  connections  as  head  of 
the  county  interest  in  the  shire  wheie  it  lay.  But  this  was  a 
consummation  of  things  not  to  be  expected  at  Richard's 
outset,  when  Sir  Everard  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
certain  to  be  an  acceptable  suitor  in  almost  any  family, 
whether  wealth  or  beauty  sh9uld  be  the  object  of  his 
pursuit,  and  when,  indeed,  his  speedy  marriage  was  a 
report  which  regularly  amused  the  neighbourhood  once  a 
year.  His  younger  brother  saw  no  practicabls  road  to 
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ind^)endenoe  save  that  of  relying  upmi  Ws  own  exertions, 
and  adopting  a  political  creed  more  consonant  both  to 
reason  aad  his  own  interest  than  the  hereditary  faith  of 
Sir  Everard  in  High-Church  and  in  the  house  of 
Stewart  He  therefore  read  his  recantation  at  the 
begimiing  d  his  career,  and  entered  life  as  an  avowed 
Whig,  and  friend  of  the  Hanover  succession. 

The  ministry  of  Grcorgethe  First's  time  were  prudently 
anxious  to  diminish  the  phalanx  of  opposition.  The 
Tory  nobility,  depending  for  their  reflected  lustre  upon 
the  sunshine  of  a  court,  had  for  some  time  been  gradually 
reconcilfaig  themselves  to  the  new  dynasty.  But  the 
wealthy  country  gentlemen  of  England,  a  rank  which 
retained,  with  much  of  ancient  manners  and  primitive 
integrity,  a  great  proportion  of  obstinate  and  un3rielding 
prejudice,  stood  aloof  in  haughty  and  sullen  opposition, 
and  cast  many  a  look  of  mingled  regret  and  hope  to 
Bois  le  Due,  Avignon,  and  Italy.  The  accession  of  the 
near  relation  of  one  of  those  steady  and  inflexible 
opponents  was  considered  as  a  means  of  bringing  over 
more  converts,  and  therefore  Richard  Waverley  met  with 
a  share  of  ministerial  favour,  more  than  proportioned  to 
his  talents  or  his  political  importance.  It  was,  however, 
discovered  that  he  had  respectable  talents  for  public 
business,  and  the  first  admittance  to  the  minister's  levee 
being  negotiated,  his  success  became  rapid.  Sir  Everard 
learned  from  the  public  News-Letter, — first,  that  Richard 
Waverley,  Esquire,  was  returned  for  the  ministerial 
borough  of  Barterfaith  ;  next,  that  Richard  Waverley, 
Esquire,  had  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the  debate 
upon  the  Excise  bill  in  the  support  of  government  ,*  and, 
lastly,  that  Richard  Waverley,  Esquire,  had  been 
honoured  with  a  seat  at  one  of  those  boards,  where  the 
pleasure  of  serving  the  country  is  combined  with  other 
important  gratifications,  which,  to  render  them  the  more 
acceptable,  oocur  rqrularty  once  a  quarter. 
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Although  these  events  foUpwed  «di  ^bor  «0  dosfely 
that  the  sagacity  <rf  the  editor  of  »  modern  oewfipaijer 
would  have  presaged  the  two  last  even  while  fee  HfiAOunced 
the  first,  yet  they  came  upon  Sir  Evei^d,  gradually^  and 
drop  by  drop,  as  it  were,  distilled  through  the  coid  wid 
procrastinating  alembic  of  Dyer'g  Weekly  Letter.  For  it 
may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  instead  <rf  those  mail- 
coaches,  by  means  of  which  every  mectone  at  his  six- 
penny club  may  nightly  learn  from  twenty  contradictory 
channels  the  yesterday's  news  of  the  capital  a  weekly 
post  brought,  in  those  days,  to  Waverl^-Honour,  a 
Weekly  Intelligencer,  which,  after  it  had  gfratified 
Sir  Everard's  ciiriosity,  his  sister's,  and  that  of  his  Aged 
butler,  was  r^^ularly  transferred  from  the  Hall  to  the 
Rectory,  from  the  Rectory  to  Squire  Stubbs'  at  the 
Grange,  from  the  Squire  to  the  Baronet's  steward  at  his 
neat  white  house  on  the  heath,  from  the  steward  to  the 
bailiflf,  and  from  him  through  a  huge  circle  of  honest 
dames  and  gaffers,  by  whose  hard  and  homy  hands  it 
was  generally  worn  to  pieces  In  ab<»)t  a  month  after  its 
arrival 

This  slow  succession  of  intelligence  was  of  some  ad* 
vantage  to  Richard  Waverley  in  the  case  before  us ;  for, 
had  the  snm  total  of  his  enormities  reached  the  ears  of 
Sir  Everard  at  once,  th^e  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new 
commissioner  would  have  had  Uttle  reason  to  pique  him- 
self on  the  success  of  his  politics.  The  Baronet,  although 
the  mildest  of  human  beings,  was  not  without  sensitive 
points  in  his  character;  his  brother's  conduct  had 
wounded  these  deeply  ;  the  Waverley  estate  wis  lettered 
by  no  entail  (for  it  h^d  never  entered  into  the  head  of 
any  of  its  former  possessors  that  one  of  their  progeny 
could  be  guilty  of  the  atrocities  laid  by  Dyer's  Letter  to 
the  door  of  Richard),  and  if  it  had,  the  marriage  of  the 
proprietor  might  have  been  fatal  to  a  collateral  heirw 
These  various  ideas  floated  through  the  braia  of  Sir 
8  ^ 
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Everstrd,  without,  however,  producing  anjr  determined 
condusion. 

He  ei^amkiied  the  tre6  of  his  genealogy,  which,  em- 
blazoned with  many  an  emblematic  mark  of  honour  and 
heroic  achievement,  hnng  upotf  the  well-varnished  wains- 
cot of  hi$  hal.  The  nearest  descendants  of  Sir  Hilde- 
bfand'Waverley,  failing  tiiose  of  his  eldest  son  Wilfred, 
Of  whom  Sir  Everard  and  his  brother-  were  the  only 
representaUves,  were,  as  this  honoured  register  informed 
him  (and,  indeed,  as  he  himself  well  khew),  the  Waver- 
ley«  of  Highley  Parte,  com.  Hants  ;  with  whom  the 
mam  branch,  or  rather  stock,  of  the  house  had  renounced 
2^  connection,  sinde  the  great  lawsuit  in  1670. 

This  degenerate  scion  had  committed  a  farther  offence 
against  the  head  and  source  of  their  gentility,  by  the 
intermarriage  of  their  representative  with  Juditii,  heiress 
d  Oliver  Bradshawe,  of  Highley  Park,  whose  arms,  the 
saihe  with  those  of  &adshawe,  the  regicide,  they  had 
qnaftered  PfWh  the  ancient  coat  of  Waverley.  These 
c^fenoes,  however,  had  vanished  from  Sir  Everard's 
reC(^ection  in  •  the  heat  of  his  resentment ;  and  had 
Lawyer  CUj^iirSe,  for  whom  his  groom  was  dispatched 
express,  atnvefd  but  an  hoior  earlier,  he  might  have  had 
the  benefit  of  drawing  a  new  settlement  of  the  lordship 
and  manor  of  Waverley-Honour,  with  all  its  dependen- 
cies. Potman  hotur  of  cool  reflection  is  a  g^eat  matter, . 
when  employed  in  weighing  the  comparative  evil  of  two 
meascnres,  to  neither  of  which  we  are  internally  partiaL 
Lawyer  Clippurse  found  his  patron  involved  in  a  deep 
study,  which  he  was  too  respectful  to  disturb,  otherwise 
than  by  producing  his  paper  and  leather  ink-case,  as 
prepamd  to  minute  his  honour's  commands.  Eveii  this 
slight  uanceuvre  was  embarrassing  to  Sir  Everard,  who 
felt  it  as  a  reproach  to  his  indecision.  He  looked  at  the 
attorney  with  some  desire  to  issue  his  fiat,  when  the  sun, 
aaarpBig  from  behind   a  cloud,  poured  at   once   its 
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chequered  light  through  the  stained  window  of  the 
gloomy  cabinet  in  which  they  were  seated.  Th^  Baronet's 
eye,  as  he  raised  it  to  the  splendour,  fell  right  upon  the 
central  scutcheon,  impressed  with  the  same  device  which 
his  ancestor  was  said  to  have  borne  in  the  field  of 
Hastings ;  three  ermines  passant,  argent,  in  a  field 
arure,  with  its  appropriate  motto,  Sans  tache,  "May 
our  name  rather  perish,"  exclaimed  Sir  Everard,  **  thaa 
that  ancient  and  loyal  symb(d  should  be  blended  with 
the  dishonoured  insignia  of  a  traitorous  Roundhead !  '* 

All  this  was  the  effect  of  the  glimpse  of  a  sunbeam,  just 
sufficient  to  hght  Lawyer  Clippurse  to  mend  his  pen. 
The  pen  was  mended  in  vain.  The  attorney  was  dis-, 
missed,  with  directions  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  on 
the  first  summons. 

The  apparition  of  Lawyer  Clippurse  at  the  Hall  occa- 
sioned much  speculation  in  that  portion  of  the  world  to 
wiiich  Waverley-Honour  formed  the  centre;  but  the 
more  judicious  politicians  of  this  microcosm  augured  3ret 
worse  consequences  to  Richard  Waverley  fi^in  a  move- 
ment which  shortly  followed  his  apostasy.  This  was  no 
less  than  an  excursion  of  the  Baronet  in  his  coach-and- 
six,  with  four  attendants  in  rich  liveries,  to  make  a  visit 
of  some  duration  to  a  noble  peer  on  the  confines  of  the 
shire,  of  untainted  descent,  steady  Tory  principles,  and 
the  happy  father  of  six  unmarried  and  accomplished 
daughters. 

Sir  Everard's  reception  in  this  family  was,  as  it  may  be 
easily  conceived,  sufficiently  favourable ;  but  of  the  six 
young  ladies,  his  taste  unfortunately  determined  him  in 
favour  of  Lady  Emily,  the  youngest,  who  recehred  his 
attentions  with  an  embarrassment  which  showed  at  once 
that  she  durst  not  decline  them,  and  that  they  afforded 
her  anything  but  pleasure. 

Sir  Everard  could  not  but  perceive  something  un- 
common in  the  restrained  emotions  which  the  young  lady 
lo 
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testified  at  the  advances  he  hazarded ;  but  assure^  by 
ibe  prudent  Countess  that  they  were  the  natural  effects  of 
a  retired  education*  the  sacrifice  might  have  been  com- 
pleted, as  doubtless  has  happened  in  many  similar 
instances,  had  it  not  been  for  the  conrs^e  of  an  elder 
sister,  who  revealed  to  the  wealthy  suitor  that  Lady 
Emily's  affections  were  fixed  upon  a  young  soldier  of  for- 
tune, a  near  relation  of  her  own.  Sir  Eveirard  manifested 
great  emotion  cm  receiving  this  intelligence,  which  was 
confirmed  to  him,  in  a  private  interview,  by  the  young 
lady  herself,  although  under  the  most  dreadful  appro* 
hensions  of  hear  father's  ind^nation. 

Honour  and  generosity  were  hereditary  attributes  of 
the  house  of  Waverley.  With  a  grace  and  delicacy 
worthy  the  hero  of  a  romance,  Sir  Everard  withdrew  his 
claim  to  the  hand  of  Lady  Emily,  He  had  even,  before 
leaving  Blandeville  Castle,  the  address  to  extort  from  her 
father  a  consent  to  her  imion  with  the  object  of  her 
choice.  What  argiunents  he  used  on  this  point  cannot 
exactly  be  known,  for  Sir  Eyerard  was  never  supposed 
strong  in  the  powers  of  persuasion ;  but  the  ybung 
officer,  immediately  after  this  transaction,  rose  in  the 
army  with  a  rapidity  far  surpassing  the  usual  pace  of 
unpatronised  professional  merit,  although,  to  outward 
appearance,  that  was  all  he  had  to  depend  upon. 

The  shock  which  Sir  Everard  encountered  upon  this 
occasion,  although  diminished  by  the  consciousness  of 
haying  acted  virtuously  and  generously,  had  its  effect 
upon  his  future  life.  His  resolution  of  marriage  had 
been  adopted  in  a  fit  of  indignation  ;  the  labour  of  court- 
ship  did  not  quite  suit  the  dignified  indolence  of  his 
habits  ;  he  had  but  just  escaped  the  risk  of  marrying  a 
woman  who  could  never  love  him  ;  and  his  pride  could 
not  be  greatly  flattered  by  the  termination  of  his  amour, 
even  if  his  heart  had  not  suffered.  The  result  of  the 
whole  matter  was  his  xetum  to  Waverley^Honour  with- 
II 
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ont  ftBy  transfer  of  hls(afrectians,  notwitfastsMdlng  the 
sighs  and  languishments  of  the  fan*  telltale,  who  Ifetd 
revealed,  in  mere  sisterly  affection,  the  secret  of  Lady 
Emily's  attachment,  and  in  despite  of  the  nods,  winks, 
and  innendoes  of  the  officious  lady  moth^,  and  die  grave 
eulogiums  which  the  Earl  pronounced  successively  on  the 
prudence,  and  good  sense,  and  admiratde  (Mspositions,  of 
his  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  daughters.  The 
memory  of  his  unsucoessfiul  amour  was  with  Sir  Everard, 
as  with  many  more  of  his  temper,  at  once  shy,  proud, 
sensithre^  and  indecent,  a  beacon  against  exposing  him- 
self to  similar  mortification,  pain,  and  fruitless  exertion 
for  the  time  to  come.  He  continued  to  Kve  at  Waverley- 
Honour  in  the  style  of  an  oM  English  gentleman  of  an 
ancient  descent  and  opulent  fortune,  ffis  sister,  Miss 
Rachel  Waveriey,  presided  at  his  table  ;  and  they  became, 
by  d^;r^s,  an  old  bachelor  and  an  ancient  maiden  lady, 
the  gentlest  and  kindest  of  the  votaries  of  celibacy. 

The  vehemence  of  Sir  Everard's  resentment  gainst  his 
brother  was  but  short-lived  ;  yet  his  dislilre  to  the  Whig 
suid  the  placeman^  thot^h  unable  to  stimulate  htm  to  re- 
sume any  active  measures  ^Hcjudictal  to  Richard's  interest 
in  the  sudcession  to  the  family  estate,  oontmued  to  main- 
tain the  coldness  between  them.  Richard  knew  enough 
of  the  world,  and  of  his  brother's  temper,  to  believe  that 
by  any  i^onsidered  or  precipitate  advances  on  his  pcurt 
he  might  turn  passive  dislike  into  a  more  active  princi|de. 
It  was  accident,  therefore,  which  at  length  occasioned  a 
renewal  of  their  intercourse.  Richard  had  married  a 
young  woraab  of  rank;  by  whose  family  interest  and 
private  fortune  he  hoped  to  advance  his  career.  In  her 
right  he  became  possessor  of  a  manor  of  some  value  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  Waverley-Honour. 

.Little  Edward,  the  hero  of  our  tale,  then  in  his  fifth 
year,  Mas  their  •<sily  child.  It  chanced  that  the  infont 
with  hM  maid  had  strayed  one  morning  to  a  mile's  dl6- 
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tan^sc^  ftom  the  avtotie  of  Brerewood  Lodge,  hH  fatiiet^d 
seat.  Their  attention  was  attracted  by  a  earnage  drawn 
by  six  stately  long-^tailed  blade  horses,  and  with  as  m^ch 
carv^ig  and  gildmg  as  would  have  done  hononr  to  my 
lord  majror's.  It  was  waithig  for  the  owner,  who  was  at 
a  little  distance  inspecting  the  progress  of  a  hatf4niilt 
farm4K>use.  I  know  not  whether  the  boy's  nurse  had 
been  a  W^h  or  a  Scotch  woman,  or  m  what  mann^  he 
associated  a  shield  emblazoned  widi  three  ermines  miH 
the  idea  of  personal  property,  but  he  no  sooiier  b^heid 
this  family  emblem  than  he  stondy  determined  on  vtadi- 
cating  his  right  to  the  ^lendid  vehiclie  on  which  it  wa^ 
displayed*  The  Baronet  arrived  while  the  boy's  msAd 
was  in  vain  endeavouring  to  make  him  desist  from  his 
determinatioil  .to  appropriate  the  gilded  coach-and-siic 
The  rencontre  was  at  a  happy  moment  for  Edward,  as 
his  wde  had  been  just  e3reing  wistfully,  with  something 
of  a  feeing  like  envy,  the  chubby  boys  of  the- stout 
yeoman  whose  mansion  was  building  by  his  direction. 
In  the  roimd-faced  rosy  cherub  before  tdm,  bearing  his 
eye  and  his  name,  and  vindicating  a  hereditary  title  to 
his  fiamily  affection  and  patronage,  by  means  of  a  tie 
which  Sir  Everard  held  as  sacred  as  either  Garter  or 
Blue  Mantle,  Providence  seemed  to  have  granted  to  him 
thefvery  dbfect  bes(t  calculated  to  fill  up  the  void  in  his 
hopes  andiafifections.  Sir  Everard  returned  to  Waverley 
HaH  upon  a  led  horse  wMch  was  kept  in  readiness  for 
him,  while  the  child  and  his  attendant  were  sent  home  in 
the  carriage  to  Bnerewood  Lodge  with  such  a  message  as 
opened  to  .Richard  Waverley  a  door  of  reconciliation 
with  his  elder  brother. 

Their  intercourse,  however,  though  thus  renewed,  con- 
tinued to  be  rather  formal  and  civil  than  partaking  of 
brotheHy  cordiality ;  yet  it  was  sufficient  to  the  wishes  of 
both  p«tib«r  Sir  Everard  obtained,  in  the  frequent 
society  of  Ws  little  nephew,  something  on  which  his 
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hereditary  pride  might  found  the  anticipated  pleasure  of 
a  continuation  of  his  lineage,  and  where  his  kind  and 
gentle  affections  could  at  the  same  time  fully  exercise 
themselves.  For  Richard  Waverley,  he  beheld  in  the 
growing  attachment  between  the  tmcle  and  nephew  the 
means  of  securing  his  son's,  if  not  his  own,  successioft 
to  the  hereditary  estate,  which  hefelt  would  be  rather  en- 
dangered than  promoted  by  any  attempt  on  his  own  part 
towards  a  closer  intimacy  with  a  man  of  Sir  Everard's 
liiabits  and  opinions* 

Thus,  by  a  sort  of  tacit  oompromi^;  little  Edward  was 
permitted  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  the  Hall, 
and  s^ppeared  to  stand  in  the  same  intimate  relation  to 
both  families,  although  their  mutual  intercourse  Was 
otherwise  limited  to  formal  messages  alid  more  formal 
visits.  The  education  of  the  youth  Avas  regulated  alter- 
nately by  the  taste  and  opinions  of  his  imcle  and  of  his 
father.    But  more  of  this  in  a  subsequent  chapter* 


CHAP.  in. 

Education. 

I  HE  education  of  our  hero,  Edward  Waverley, 
was  of  a  nature  somewhat  desultory.  In  infancy, 
his  health  suffered,  or  was  supposed  to  suffer 
(which  is  quite  the  same  thing),  by  the  air  of  London. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  official  duties,  attendance  on  Par- 
liament, or  the  prosecution  of  any  of  his  plans  of  interest 
or  ambition,  called  his  father  to  town,  which  was  his 
tisual  residence  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  Edward 
was  transferred  to  Waverley-Honour,  and  experienced  a 
total  change  of  instructors  and  of  lessons,  as  well  as  of 
residence.  This  might  have  been  remedied,  had  his 
father  placed  him  under  the  superintendetice  of  a  per* 
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manent  tutor*  But  he  considered  that  one  of  his  choosing 
would  probably  have  been  unacceptable  at  Waverley- 
Honour,  and  that  such  a  selection  as  Sir  Everard  might 
have  made,  were  the  matter  left  to  him,  would  have  bur- 
dened him  with  a  disagreeable  inmate,  if  not  a  political 
Spy,  in  his  family.  He  therefore  prevailed  upon  his 
private  secretary,  a  young  man  of  taste  and  accomplish- 
ments, to  bestow  an  hour  or  two  on  Edward's  education 
While  at  Brerewood  Lodge,  and  left  his  uncle  answerable 
for  his  improvement  in  literature  while  an  inmate  at  the 
Hall. 

This  was  in  some  degree  respectably  provided  for.  Sir 
Everard's  chaplain,  an  Oxonian,  who  had  lost  his  fellow- 
ship for  declining  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  was  not  only  an  excellent  classical  scholar, 
but  reasonably  skilled  in  science,  and  master  of  most 
modem  languages.  He  was.  however,  old  and  indul- 
gent, and  the  recturent  interregnum,  during  which 
Edward  was  entirely  freed  from  his  discipline,  occasioned 
such  a  relaxation  of  authority,  that  the  youth  was  per- 
mitted, in  a  great  measure,  to  learn  as  he  pleased,  what 
he  pleased,  and  when  he  pleased.  This  slackness  of 
rule  might  have  been  ruinous  to  a  boy  of  slow  under- 
standing, who,  feeling  labour  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  would  have  altogether  neglected  it,  save  for 
the  command  of  a  task-master  ;  and  it  might  have  proved 
equally  dangerous  to  a  youth  whose  animal  spirits  were 
more  powerful  than  his  imagination  or  his  feelings,  and 
whom  the  irresistible  influence  of  Alma  would  have  en- 
gaged in  field  sports  from  morning  till  night  But  the 
character  of  Edward  Waverley  was  remote  from  either  of 
these.  His  powers  of  apprehension  were  so  uncommonly 
quick,  as  almost  to  resemble  intuition,  and  the  chief  care 
«f  his  preceptor  was  to  prevent  him,  as  a  sportsman 
would  phrase  it,  from  overrunning  his  game,  that  is, 
irom  acquiring  his  knowledge  in  a  Slight,  flimsy,  and  ia* 
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bat  another  propensity  too  often  united  with  brilliancy 
of  fancy  and  vivacity  of  talent, — that  indoleoi^,  namely^ 
of  disposition,  which  can  only  be  stirred  by  soiae  strong 
motive  of  gratification,  and  which  renounces  study  a^ 
soon  as  curiosity  is  gratified,  the  pleasure  qi  Qqnqmertng 
the  first  difficiUties  exhausted,  and  the  novelty  of  pursuit 
at  an  end.  Edward  would  throw  hinoself  with  spirit 
upon  any  classical  author  of  which  his  preceptorproposed 
the  perusal,  make  himself  master  of  the  style  so  £ar  as  to 
understand  the  story,  and  if  that  pleased  or  interjssted 
him,  he  finished  the  volume.  But  it  was  in  ve^n  to 
attempt  fixing  his  attention  on  (^tical  distincjti<ms  of 
philology,  upon  the  difference  of  idiom,  the  beauty  of 
felicitous  expression,  or  the  artificial  combinations  of 
syntax.  "  I  can  read  and  understand  a  Latia  author," 
said  young  Edward,,  with  the  self-confidence  ai^  rash 
reasoning  of  fifteen,  "  and  Scaliger  or  Bentley  eould  not 
do  much  more."  Alas  1  white  he  was  thus  permpUed  to 
read  only  for  the  gratification,  of  his  amusement.  1^  ^e- 
saw  not  that  he  was  losing  for  ever  the  opppituBit(y  of 
acquiring  habits  of  firm  and  assiduous  application,  of 
gaining  the  art  of  controlling,  directing,  and  concenr 
trating  the  powers  of  his  mind  for  earnest  investigation, 
>->an  art  far  more  essential  than  even  that  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  classical  learning,  which  is  tl^  primary 
object  of  study. 

I  am  aware  I  may  be  here  reminded  of  the  necessity  of 
rendering  instruction  agreeable  to  youth,  said  of  Tasso's 
infusion  of  honey  into  the  medicine  prepared  for  a  child; 
but  an  age  in  which  children  are  taught  the  driest  doctrines 
by  the  insinuating  method  of  instruOive  garner  has  Uttlp 
reason  to  dread  the  consequences  of  .study  bemg  rendered 
too  serious  or  severe.  The  hisitory  ,of  England  is  now 
reduced  to  a  game  at  cards,-^the  problems  of  mathe- 
matics to  puzzles  and  riddles,— «nd  the  doctrines  of 
i6 
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arithmetic  may,  we  are  assured,  be  sufficiently  acquired, 
by  spending  a  few  hours  a-week  at  a  new  and  compli- 
cated edition  of  the  Royal  Game  of  the  Goose.  There 
wants  but  one  step  further,  and  the  Creed  and  Ten 
Commandments  may  be  taught  in  the  same  manner, 
without  the  necessity  of  the  grave  face,  deliberate  tone 
of  recital,  and  devout  attention  hitherto  exacted  from 
the  well-governed  childhood  of  this  realm.  It  may,  in 
the  meantime,  be  subject  of  serious  consideration,  whethei 
those  who  are  accustomed  only  to  acquire  instruction 
through  the  medium  of  amusement,  may  not  be  brought 
to  reject  that  which  approaches  imder  the  aspect  of  study  ; 
whether  those  who  learn  history  by  the  cards  may  not  be 
led  to  prefer  the  means  to  the  end  ;  and  whether,  were 
we  to  teach  religion  in  the  way  of  sport,  our  pupils  may 
not  thereby  be  gradually  induced  to  make  sport  of  theii 
religion.  To  our  young  hero,  who  was  permitted  to  seek 
his  instruction  only  according  to  the  bent  of  his  own 
mind,  and  who,  of  consequence,  only  sought  it  so  long 
as  it  afforded  him  amusement,  the  indulgence  of  his  tutors 
was  attended  with  evil  consequences,  which  long  con- 
tinued to  influence  his  character,  happiness,  and  utility. 

Edward's  power  of  imagination  and  love  of  literature, 
although  the  former  was  vivid,  and  the  latter  ardent, 
were  so  far  from  affording  a  remedy  to  this  peculiar 
evil,  that  they  rather  inflamed  and  increased  its  violence. 
The  library  at  Waverley-Honour,  a  large  Gothic  room,, 
with  double  arches  and  a  gallery,  contained  such  a 
miscellaneous  and  extensive  collection  of  volumes  as  had 
been  assembled  together,  during  the  coiu^e  of  two 
hundred  years,  by  a  family  which  had  been  always 
wealthy,  and  incUned,  of  course,  as  a  mark  of  splendour, 
to  furnish  their  shelves  with  the  current  literature  of  the 
day,  without  much  scrutiny,  or  nicety  of  discrimination. 
Throughout  this  ample  realm  Edward  was  permitted  to 
roam  at  large.     His  tutor  had  his  own  studies  ;  and 
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church  politics  and  controversial  divinity,  together  \Tith 
a  love  of  learned  ease,  though  they  did  not  withdraw 
his  attention  at  stated  times  from  the  progress  of  his 
patron's  presumptive  heir,  induced  him  readily  to  grasp 
at  any  apology  for  not  extending  a  strict  and  r^fulated 
survey  towards  his  general  studies.  Sir  Everard  had 
never  been  himself  a  student,  and,  like  his  sister  Miss 
Rachel  Waverley,  he  held  the  common  doctrine,  that 
idleness  is  incompatible  with  reading  of  any  kind,  and 
that  the  mere  tracing  the  alphabetical  characters  with 
the  eye  is  in  itself  a  useful  and  meritorious  task,  vnthout 
scrupulously  considering  what  ideas  or  doctrines  they 
may  happen  to  convey.  With  a  desire  of  amusement, 
therefore,  which  better  discipline  might  soon  have  con- 
verted into  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  young  Waveriey 
drove  through  the  sea  of  books,  like  a  vessel  without 
a  pilot  or  a  rudder.  Nothing  perhaps  increases  by  in- 
dulgence more  than  a  desultory  habit  of  reading,  especi- 
ally under  such  opportunities  of  gratifying  it.  I  believe 
one  reason  why  such  numerous  instances  of  erudition 
occur  among  the  lower  ranks  is,  that,  with  the  same 
powers  of  mind,  the  poor  student  is  limited  to  a  narrow 
circle  for  indulging  his  passion  for  books,  and  must 
necessarily  make  himself  master  of  the  few  he  possesses 
ere  he  can  acquire  more.  Edward,  on  the  contrary,  like 
the  epicure  who  only  deigned  to  take  a  single  morsel 
from  the  sunny  side  of  a  peach,  read  no  volimie  a  moment 
after  it  ceased  to  excite  his  curiosity  or  interest  ;  and  it 
necessarily  happened,  that  the  habit  of  seeking  only  this 
sort  of  gratification  rendered  it  daily  more  difficult  of 
attainment,  till  the  passion  for  reading,  like  other  strong 
appetites,  produced  by  indulgence  a  sort  of  satiety. 

Ere  he  attained  this  indifference,  however,  he  had 
read  and  stored  in  a  memory  of  uncommon  tenacity, 
much  curious,  though  ill-arranged  and  miscellaneous 
information.     In  English   literature  he  was  master  of 
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Shakespeare  and  Milton ;  of  our  earlier  dramatic  authors  ; 
of  many  picturesque  and  interesting  passages  from  our 
old  historical  chronicles ;  and  was  particularly  well 
acquainted  with  Spenser,  Drayton,  and  other  poets  who 
have  exercised  themselves  on  romantic  fiction,  of  all 
themes  the  most  fascinating  to  a  youthful  imagination, 
before  the  passions  have  roused  themselves,  and  demand 
poetry  of  a  more  sentimental  description.  In  this  re- 
spect his  acquaintance  with  Italian  opened  him  yet  a 
wider  range.  He  had  perused  the  numerous  romantic 
poems,  which,  from  the  days  of  Pulci,  have  been  a 
favourite  exercise  of  the  wits  of  Italy  ;  and  had  sought 
gratification  in  the  numerous  collections  of  novelle,  which 
were  brought  forth  by  the  genius  of  that  elegant  though 
luxurious  nation,  in  emulation  of  the  Decameron.  In 
classical  literature,  Waverley  had  made  the  usual  pro- 
gress, and  read  the  usual  authors  ;  and  the  French  had 
afforded  him  an  almost  exhaustless  collection  of  memoirs, 
scarcely  more  faithful  than  romances,  and  of  romances 
so  well  written  as.  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
memoirs.  The  splendid  pages  of  Froissart,  with  his 
heart-stirring  and  eye-dazzling  descriptions  of  war  and  of 
tournaments,  were  among  his  chief  favourites  ;  and  from 
those  of  Brantome  and  de  la  Noue  he  learned  to  com- 
pare the  wild  and  loose  yet  superstitious  character  of  the 
nobles  of  the  League,  with  the  stem,  rigid,  and  some- 
times turbulent  disposition  of  the  Huguenot  party.  The 
Spanish  had  contributed  to  his  stock  of  chivalrous  and 
romantic  lore.  The  earlier  literature  of  the  northern 
nations  did  not  escape  the  study  of  one  who  read  rather 
to  awaken  the  imagination  than  to  benefit  the  imder- 
standing.  And  yet,  knowing  much  that  is  known  but  to 
few,  Edward  Waveriey  might  justly  be  considered  as 
ignorant,  since  he  knew  Uttle  of  what  adds  dignity  to 
man,  and  qualifies  him  to  support  and  adorn  an  elevated 
situation  in  society. 
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The  occasional  attention  of  his  parents  might  indeed 
have  been  of  service,  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  mind 
incidental  to  such  a  desultory  course  of  reading.  But 
his  mother  died  in  the  seventh  year  after  the  reconcili- 
ation between  the  brothers,  and  Richard  Waverley  himself, 
who,  after  this  event,  resided  more  constantly  in  London, 
was  too  much  interested  in  his  own  plans  of  wealth  and 
ambition,  to  notice  more  respecting  Edward,  than  that 
he  was  of  a  very  bookish  turn,  and  probably  destined  to 
be  a  bishop.  If  he  could  have  discovered  and  analysed 
his  son's  waking  dreams,  he  would  have  formed  a  very 
different  conclusion. 


CHAP.   IV. 

OaaUe-Bnlldlng. 

,  HAVE  already  hinted,  that  the  dainty,  squeamish, 
and  fastidious  taste  acquired  by  a  surfeit  of  idle 
I  reading,  had  not  only  rendered  our  hero  unfit 
for  serious  and  sober  study,  but  had  even  disgusted  him 
in  some  degree  with  that  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
indulged. 

He  was  in  his  sixteenth  year,  when  his  habits  of 
abstraction  and  love  of  solitude  became  so  much  marked, 
as  to  excite  Sir  Everard's  affectionate  apprehension.  He 
tried  to  counterbalance  these  propensities,  by  engaging 
his  nephew  in  field  sports,  which  had  been  the  chief 
pleasure  of  his  own  youthful  days.  But  although  Edward 
eagerly  carried  the  gun  for  one  season,  yet  when  practice 
had  given  him  some  dexterity,  the  pastime  ceased  to 
afford  him  amusement. 

In  the  succeeding  spring,  the  perusal  of  old  Isaac 
Walton's  fascinating  volume  determined  Edward  to  be- 
come "a  brother  of  the  angle."  But  of  all  diversions 
which  ingenuity  ever  devised  for  the  relief  of  idleness, 
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fishing  is  the  worst  qualified  to  amuse  a  man  who  is  at 
once  indolent  and  impatient ;  and  our  hero's  rod  was 
speedily  flung  aside.  Society  and  example,  which,  more 
than  any  other  motives,  master  and  sway  the  natural  bent 
of  our  passions,  might  have  had  their  usual  effect  upon 
the  youthful  visionary;  but  the  neighbourhood  was  thinly 
inhabited,  and  the  home-bred  young  squires  whom  it 
afforded,  were  not  of  a  class  fit  to  form  Edward's  usual 
companions,  far  less  to  excite  him  to  emulation  in  the 
practice  of  those  pastimes  which  composed  the  serious 
business  of  their  lives. 

There  were  a  few  other  youths  of  better  education,  and 
a  more  liberal  character  ;  but  from  their  society  also  our 
hero  was  in  some  degree  excluded.  Sir  Everard  had, 
upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  resigned  his  seat  in 
Parliament,  and,  as  his  age  increased  and  the  number  of 
his  contemporaries  diminished,  had  gradually  withdrawn 
himself  from  society  ;  so  that  when,  upon  any  particular 
occasion,  Edward  mingled  with  accomplished  and  well- 
educated  young  men  of  his  own  rank  and  expectations, 
he  felt  an  inferiority  in  their  company,  not  so  much 
from  deficiency  of  information,  as  from  want  of  the  skill 
to  command  and  to  arrange  that  which  he  possessed.  A 
deep  and  increasing  sensibility  added  to  this  dislike  of 
society.  The  idea  of  having  committed  the  slightest 
solecism  in  politeness,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  was 
agony  to  him  ;  for  perhaps  even  guilt  itself  does  not 
impose  upon  some  minds  so  keen  a  sense  of  shame  and 
remorse,  as  a  modest,  sensitive,  and  inexperienced  youth 
feels  from  the  consciousness  of  having  neglected  etiquette, 
or  excited  ridicule.  Where  we  are  not  at  ease,  we  cannot 
be  happy;  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising,  that  Edward 
Waverley  supposed  that  he  disliked  and  was  unfitted  for 
society,  nlerely  because  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the  habit 
of  living  in  it  with  ease  and  comfort,  and  of  reciprocally 
giving  and  receiving  pleasure. 
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The  hours  he  spent  with  his  uncle  and  aunt  were 
exhausted  in  listening  to  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  narrative 
old  age.  Yet  even  there  his  imagination,  the  predominant 
faculty  of  his  mind,  was  frequently  excited.  Family 
tradition  and  genealogical  history,  upon  which  much  of 
Sir  Everard's  discourse  turned,  is  the  very  reverse  of 
amber,  which,  itself  a  valuable  substance,  usually  includes 
flies,  straws,  and  other  trifles ;  whereas  these  studies, 
being  themselves  very  insignificant  and  trifling,  do  never- 
theless serve  to  perpetuate  a  great  deal  of  what  is  rare 
and  valuable  in  ancient  manners,  and  to  record  many 
curious  and  minute  facts,  which  could  have  been  pre- 
served and  conveyed  through  no  other  medium.  If, 
therefore,  Edward  Waverley  yawned  at  times  over  the 
dry  deduction  of  his  line  of  ancestors,  with  their  various 
intermarriages,  and  inwardly  deprecated  the  remorseless 
and  protracted  accuracy  with  which  the  worthy  Sir 
Everard  rehearsed  the  various  degrees  of  propinquity 
between  the  house  ofWaverley-Honour  and  the  doughty 
barons,  knights,  and  squires  to  whom  they  stood  allied  ; 
if  (notwithstanding  his  obligations  to  the  three  ermines 
passant)  he  sometimes  cursed  in  his  heart  the  jargon  of 
heraldry,  its  griffins,  its  moldwarps,  its  wyvems,  and  its 
dragons,  with  all  the  bitterness  of  Hotspiu:  himself,  there 
were  moments  when  these  communications  interested  his 
fancy  and  rewarded  his  attention. 

The  deeds  of  Wilibert  of  Waverley  in  the  Holy  Land, 
his  long  absence  and  perilous  adventures,  his  supposed 
death,  and  his  return  in  the  evening  when  the  betrothed 
of  his  heart  had  wedded  the  hero  who  had  protected  her 
from  insult  and  oppression  during  his  absence ;  the 
generosity  with  which  the  Crusader  relinquished  his 
claims,  and  sought  in  a  neighbouring  cloister  that  peace 
which  passeth  not  away  ; — to  these  and  similar  tales  he 
would  hearken  till  his  heart  glowed  and  his  eye  glistened. 
Nor  was  he  less  affected,  when  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Rachel, 
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narrated  the  sufferings  and  fortitude  of  Lady  Alice 
V/averley  during  the  Great  Civil  War.  The  benevolent 
features  of  the  venerable  spinster  kindled  into  more 
majestic  expression,  as  she  told  how  Charles  had,  aftei 
the  field  of  Worcester,  found  a  day's  refuge  at  Waverley- 
Honour ;  and  how,  when  a  troop  of  cavalry  were  ap- 
proaching to  search  the  mansion,  Lady  Alice  dismissed 
her  youngest  son  with  a  handful  of  domestics,  charging 
them  to  make  good  with  their  lives  an  hour's  diversion, 
that  the  king  might  have  that  space  for  escape.  "And, 
God  help  her,"  would  Mrs.  Rachel  continue,  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  the  heroine's  portrait  as  she  spoke,  "full 
dearly  did  she  purchase  the  safety  of  her  prince  with  the 
life  oS  her  <iarling  child.  They  brought  him  here  a 
priscMier,  mortally  wounded ;  and  you  may  trace  the 
drops  of  his  blood  from  the  great  hall  door  along  the 
little  gallery,  and  up  to  the  saloon,  where  they  laid  him 
down  to  die  at  his  mother's  feet.  But  there  was  comfort 
exchanged  between  them  ;  for  he  knew,  from  the  glance 
of  his  mother's  eye,  that  the  purpose  of.  his  desperate 
defence  was  attained.  Ah  1  I  remember,"  she  continued, 
"  I  remember  well  to  have  seen  one  that  knew  and  loved 
him.  Miss  Lucy  St.  Aubin  lived  and  died  a  maid  for  his 
sake,  though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  wealthy 
matches  in  this  country  ;  all  the  world  ran  after  her,  but 
she  wore  widow's  mourning  all  her  hfe  for  poor  William, 
for  they  were  betrothed  though  not  married,  and  died  in 

1  cannot  think  of  the  date  ;  but  I  remember,  in  the 

November  of  that  very  year,  when  she  found  herself  sink- 
ing, she  desired  to  be  brought  to  Waverley-Honour  once 
more,  and  visited  all  the  places  where  she  had  been  with 
my  grand-unde,  and  caused  the  carpets  to  be  raised  that 
she  might  trace  the  impression  of  his  blood,  and  if  tears 
could  have  washed  it  out,  it  had  not  been  there  now  ;  for 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house.  You  would  have 
thought,  Edward,  that  the  very  trees  motuned  for  her. 
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for  their  leaves  dropt  around  her  without  a  gust  of  wind  ; 
and,  indeed,  she  looked  like  one  that  would  never  see 
them  green  again.'* 

From  such  legends  our  hero  would  steal  away  to  in- 
dulge the  fancies  they  excited.  In  the  comer  of  the  large 
and  sombre  library,  with  no  other  light  than  was  afforded 
by  the  decaying  brands  on  its  ponderous  and  ample 
hearth,  he  would  exercise  for  hours  that  internal  sorcery, 
by  which  past  or  imaginary  events  are  presented  in  action, 
IS  it  were,  to  the  eye  of  the  muser.  Then  arose  in  long 
and  fair  array  the  splendour  of  the  bridal  feast  at 
Waverley  Castle  ;  the  tall  and  emaciated  form  of  its  real 
lord,  as  he  stood  in  his  pilgrim's  weeds,  an  unnoticed 
spectator  of  the  festivities  of  his  supposed  heir  and  in- 
tended bride  ;  the  electrical  shock  occasioned  by  the 
discovery ;  the  springing  of  the  vassals  to  arms ;  the 
astonishment  of  the  bridegroom  ;  the  terror  and  con- 
fusion of  the  bride  ;  the  agony  with  which  WiUbert 
observed  that  her  heart  as  well  as  consent  was  in  these 
nuptials ;  the  air  of  dignity,  yet  of  deep  feehng,  with 
which  he  flung  down  the  half-drawn  sword,  and  turned 
away  for  ever  from  the  house  of  his  ancestors.  Then 
would  he  change  the  scene,  and  fancy  would  at  his  wish 
represent  Aunt  Rachel's  tragedy.  He  saw  the  Lady 
Waverley  seated  in  her  bower,  her  ear  strained  to  every 
.sound,  her  heart  throbbing  with  double  agony,  now 
listening  to  the  decaying  echo  of  the  hoofs  of  the  king's 
horse,  and  when  that  had  died  away,  hearing  in  every 
l:reeze  that  shook  the  trees  of  the  park,  the  noise  of  the 
remote  skirmish.  A  distant  sound  is  heard  like  the 
rushing  of  a  swollen  stream  ;  it  comes  nearer,  and  Edward 
can  plainly  distinguish  the  galloping  of  horses,  the  cries 
and  shouts  of  men,  with  straggling  pistol-shots  between, 
rolling  forwards  to  the  hall.  The  lady  starts  up — ^a 
terrified  menial  rushes  in — but  why  pursue  such  a  de- 
scription ? 
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As  living  in  this  ideal  world  became  daily  more 
delectable  to  our  hero,  interruption  was  disagreeable  in 
proportion.  The  extensive  domain  that  surrounded  the 
Hall,  which,  far  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  a  park,  was 
usually  termed  Waverley-Chase,  had  originally  been 
forest  ground,  and  still,  though  broken  by  extensive 
glades,  in  which  the  young  deer  were  sporting,  retained 
its  pristine  and  savage  character.  It  was  traversed  by 
broad  avenues,  in  many  places  half  grown  up  with  brush- 
wood, where  the  beauties  of  former  days  used  to  take 
their  stand  to  see  the  stag  coursed  with  greyhounds,  or 
to  gain  an  aim  at  him  with  the  cross-bow.  In  one  spot, 
distinguished  by  a  moss-grown  Gothic  monument,  which 
retained  the  name  of  Queen's  Standing,  Elizabeth  herself 
was  said  to  have  pierced  seven  bucks  with  her  own  arrows. 
This  was  a  very  favourite  haunt  of  Waverley.  At  othei 
times,  with  his  gun  and  his  spaniel,  which  served  as  an 
apology  to  others,  and  with  a  book  in  his  pocket,  which 
perhaps  served  as  an  apology  to  himself,  he  used  to 
pursue  one  of  these  long  avenues,  which,  after  an  as- 
cending sweep  of  four  miles,  gradually  narrowed  into  a 
rude  and  contracted  path  through  the  cliffy  and  woody 
pass  called  Mirkwood  Dingle,  and  opened  suddenly  upon 
a  deep,  dark,  and  small  lake,  named,  from  the  same 
cause,  Mirkwood  Mere.  There  stood,  in  former  times, 
a  solitary  tower  upon  a  rock  almost  surrounded  by  the 
water,  which  had  acquired  the  name  of  the  Strength  of 
Waverley,  because,  in  perilous  times,  it  had  often  been 
the  refuge  of  the  family.  There,  in  the  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  the  last  adherents  of  the  Red  Rose  who  dared 
to  maintain  her  cause,  carried  on  a  harassing  and  pre- 
datory warfare,  till  the  stronghold  was  reduced  by  the 
celebrated  Richard  of  Gloucester.  Here,  too,  a  party 
of  cavaliers  long  maintained  themselves  under  Nigel 
Waverley,  elder  brother  of  that  William  whose  fate  Aunt 
Rachel  commemorated.     Through  these  scenes  it  Mras 
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that  Edward  loved  to  '*  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter 
fancy,"  and,  like  a  child  among  his  toys,  culled  and 
arranged,  from  the  splendid  yet  us^ess  imagery,  and 
emblems  with  which  his  imagination  was  stored,  visions 
as  brilliant  and  as  fading  as  those  of  an  evening  sky. 
The  effect  of  this  indulgence  upon  his  temper  and 
character  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.  V. 

Ohoice  of  a  Profeeslon. 

ROM  the  minuteness  with  which  I  have  traced 
Waverley's  ptirsuits,  and  the  bias  which  these 
unavoidably  communicated  to  his  imagination, 
the  reader  may  perhaps  anticipate,  in  the  following  tale, 
an  imitation  of  the  romance  of  Cervantes.  But  he  will 
do  my  prudence  injustice  in  the  supposition.  My  inten- 
tion is  not  to  follow  the  steps  of  that  inimitable  author, 
in  describing  such  total  perversion  of  intellect  as  mis- 
construes the  objects  actually  presented  to  the  senses, 
but  that  more  common  aberration  from  sound  judg- 
ment, which  apprehends  occurrences  indeed  in  their 
reality,  but  communicates  to  them  a  tincture  of  its  own 
romantic  tone  and  colouring.  So  far  was  Edward  Wa- 
verley  from  expecting  general  sympathy  with  his  own 
feelings,  or  concluding  that  the  present  slate  of  things 
was  calculated  to  exhibit  the  reality  of  those  visions  in 
which  he  loved  to  indulge,  that  he  dreaded  nothing 
more  than  the  detection  of  such  sentiments  as  were  dic- 
tated by  his  musings.  He  neither  had  nor  wished  to 
have  a  confidant,  with  whom  to  conunimicate  his  reve- 
ries ;  and  so  sensible  was  he  of  the  ridicule  attached  to 
them,  that,  had  he  been  to  choose  between  any  pimish- 
ment  short  of  ignominy,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  a 
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cold  and  composed  account  of  the  ideal  world  in  which 
he  lived  the  better  part  of  his  days,  I  think  he  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  prefer  the  former  infliction.  This 
secrecy  became  doubly  precious,  as  he  felt  in  advancing 
life  the  influence  of  the  awakening  passions.  Female 
forms  of  exquisite  grace  and  beauty  began  to  mingle  in 
his  mental  adventiu*es  ;  nor  was  he  long  without  looking 
abroad  to  compare  the  creatures  of  his  own  imagination 
vdth  the  females  of  actual  Hfe. 

The  list  of  the  beauties  who  displayed  their  hebdo- 
madal finery  at  the  parish  church  of  Waverley  was 
neither  numerous  nor  select.  By  far  the  most  passable 
was  Miss  Sissly,  or,  as  she  rather  chose  to  be  called, 
Miss  Cecilia  Stubbs,  daughter  of  Squire  Stubbs  at  the 
Grange.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  by  the  "merest 
accident  in  the  world,"  a  phrase  which,  from  female  lips, 
does  not  always  exclude  malice  prepense,  or  whether  it 
was  from  a  conformity  of  taste,  that  Miss  Cecilia  more 
than  once  crossed  Edward  in  his  favom-ite  walks  through 
Waverley-Chase.  He  had  not  as  yet  assumed  comage 
to  accost  her  on  these  occasions  ;  but  the  meeting  was 
not  without  its  effect.  A  romantic  lover  is  a  strange 
idolater,  who  sometimes  cares  not  out  of  what  log  he 
frames  the  object  of  his  adoration  ;  at  least,  if  nature  ha 
given  that  object  any  passable  proportion  of  personal 
charms,  he  can  easily  play  the  Jeweller  and  Dervise  in 
the  Oriental  tale,  and  supply  her  richly,  out  of  the  stores 
of  his  own  imagination,  with  supernatural  beauty,  and 
all  the  properties  of  intellectual  wealth. 

But  ere  the  charms  of  Miss  Cecilia  Stubbs  had  erected 
her  into  a  positive  goddess,  or  elevated  her  at  least  to  a 
level  with  the  saint  her  namesake,  Mrs.  Rachel  Waverley 
gained  some  intimation  which  determined  her  to  prevent 
the  approaching  apotheosis.  Even  the  most  simple  and 
unsuspicious  of  the  female  sex  have  (God  bless  them !) 
an  instinctive  sharpness  of  perception  in  .rach  matters, 
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which  sometimes  goes  the  length  of  observing  partialities 
that  never  existed,  but  rarely  misses  to  detect  such  as 
pass  actually  under  their  observation.  Mrs.  Rachel  ap- 
plied herself  with  great  prudence,  not  to  combat,  but  to 
elude  the  approaching  danger,  and  suggested  to  her 
brother  the  necessity  that  the  heir  of  his  house  should 
see  something  more  of  the  world  than  was  consistent 
with  constant  residence  at  Waverley-Honour. 

Sir  Everard  would  not  at  first  listen  to  a  proposal 
which  went  to  separate  his  nephew  from  him.  Edward 
was  a  little  bookish,  he  admitted,  but  youth,  he  had 
alwajrs  heard,  was  the  season  for  learning,  and,  no 
doubt,  when  his  rage  for  letters  was  abated,  and  his 
head  fully  stocked  with  knowledge,  his  nephew  would 
take  to  field  sports  and  country  business.  He  had  often, 
he  said,  himself  regretted  that  he  had  not  spent  some 
time  in  study  during  his  youth  :  he  would  neither  have 
shot  nor  hunted  with  less  skill,  and  he  might  have  made 
the  roof  of  St.  Stephen's  echo  to  longer  orations  than 
were  comprised  in  those  zealous  Noes  with  which,  when 
1.  member  of  the  House  diuing  Godolphin's  administra- 
tion, he  encountered  every  measure  [of  government. 

Aunt  Rachel's  anxiety,  however,  lent  her  address  to 
carry  her  point  Every  representative  of  their  house  had 
visited  foreign  parts,  or  served  his  country  in  the  army, 
before  he  settled  for  life  at  Waverley-Honour,  and  she 
appealed  for  the  truth  of  her  assertion  to  the  genealogical 
pedigree,  an  authority  which  Sir  Everard  was  never 
known  to  contradict.  In  short,  a  proposal  was  made  to 
Mr.  Richard  Waverley  that  his  son  should  travel,  under 
the  direction  of  his  present  tutor,  Mr.  Pembroke,  with  a 
suitable  allowance  from  the  Baronet's  liberality.  The 
father  himself  saw  no  objection  to  this  overture  ;  but 
upon  mentioning  it  casually  at  the  table  of  the  Minister, 
the  great  man  looked  grave.  The  reason  was  explained 
in  private.     The  unhappy  turn  of  Sir  Everard's  politics. 
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the  Minister  observed,  was  such  as  would  render  it  highly 
improper  that  a  young  gentleman  of  such  hopeful  pros- 
pects should  travel  on  the  Continent  with  a  tuto?"  doubt- 
less of  his  uncle's  choosing,  and  directing  his  course  by 
his  instructions.  What  might  Mr.  Edward  Waverley's 
society  be  at  Paris,  what  at  Rome,  where  all  manner  of 
snares  were  spread  by  the  Pretender  and  his  sons — ^thesc 
were  points  for  Mr.  Waverley  to  consider.  This  he 
could  himself  say,  that  he  knew  his  Majesty  had  such  a 
just  sense  of  Mr.  Richard  Waverley's  merits,  that  if  his 
son  adopted  the  army  for  a  few  years,  a  troop,  he  be- 
lieved, might  be  reckoned  upon  in  one  of  the  dragoon 
regiments  lately  returned  from  Flanders. 

A  hint  thus  conveyed  and  enforced  was  not  to  be 
neglected  with  impunity ;  and  Richard  Waverley,  though 
with  great  dread  of  shocking  his  brother's  prejudices, 
deemed  he  could  not  avoid  accepting  the  commission 
thus  offered  him  for  his  son.  The  truth  is,  he  calculated 
much,  and  justly,  upon  Sir  Everard's  fondness  for  Ed- 
ward, which  made  him  unlikely  to  resent  any  step  that 
he  might  take  in  due  submission  to  parental  authority. 
Two  letters  announced  this  determination  to  the  Baronet 
and  his  nephew.  The  latter  barely  communicated  the 
fact,  and  pointed  out  the  necessary  preparation  for  join- 
ing his  regiment  To  his  brother,  Richard  was  more 
diffuse  and  circuitous.  He  coincided  with  him  in  the 
most  flattering  manner  in  the  propriety  of  his  son's  seeing 
a  little  more  of  the  world,  and  was  even  humble  in  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  for  his  proposed  assistance  ;  was, 
however,  deeply  concerned  that  it  was  now  unfortunately 
not  in  Eidward's  power  exactly  to  comply  with  the  plan 
which  had  been  chalked  out  by  his  best  friend  and  bene- 
factor. He  himself  had  thought  ^vith  pain  on  the  boy's 
inactivity,  at  an  age  when  all  his  ancestors  had  borne 
arms  ;  even  Royalty  itself  had  deigned  to  inquire  whether 
young  Waverley  was  not  now  in  Flanders,  at  an  age 
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when  his  grandfather  was  already  bleeding  for  his  king 
in  the  Great  Civil  War.  This  was  accompanied  by  an 
offer  of  a  troop  of  horse.  What  could  he  do?  There 
was  no  time  to  consult  his  brother's  inclinations,  even  if 
he  could  have  conceived  there  raight  be  objections  on  his 
part  to  his  nephew's  following  the  glorious  career  of  his 
predecessors.  And,  in  short,  that  Edward  was  now  (the 
intermediate  steps  of  comet  and  lieutenant  being  over- 
leapt  with  great  agility)  Captain  Waverley  of  Gardiner's 
regiment  of  dragoons,  which  he  must  join  in  their  quar- 
ters at  Dundee  in  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

Sir  Everard  Waverley  received  this  intimation  with  a 
mixture  of  feelings.  At  the  period  of  the  Hanoverian 
succession  he  had  withdrawn  from  Parliament,  and  his 
conduct  in  the  memorable  year  1715  had  not  been  alto- 
gether imsuspected.  There  were  reports  of  private 
musters  of  tenants  and  horses  in  Waverley-Chase  by 
moonlight,  and  of  cases  of  carbines  and  pistols  purchased 
in  Holland,  and  addressed  to  the  Baronet,  but  intercepted 
by  the  vigilance  of.  a  riding  officer  of  the  excise,  who  was 
afterwards  tossed  in  a  blanket  on  a  moonless  night  by  an 
association  of  stout  yeomen  for  his  officiousness.  Nay, 
it  was  even  said,  that  at  the  arrest  of  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party,  a  letter  from  Sir 
Everard  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  his  night-gown.  But 
there  was  no  overt  act  which  an  attainder  could  be 
founded  on  ;  and  Government,  contented  with  suppress- 
ing the  insurrection  of  1715,  felt  it  neither  prudent  nor 
safe  to  push  their  vengeance  farther  than  against  those 
unfortunate  gentlemen  who  actually  took  up  arms. 

Nor  did  Sir  Everard's  apprehensions  of  personal'  con- 
sequences seem  to  correspond  with  %he  reports  spread 
among  his  Whig  neighbours.  It  was  well  known  that  he 
had  supplied  with  money  several  of  the  distressed  North  • 
umbrians  and  Scotchmen,  who,  after  being  made  pri- 
soners at  Preston  in  Lancashire,  were  imprisoned  in 
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ewgpate  and  the  Marshalsea ;  and  it  was  his  solicitor  and 
dinary  counsel  who  conducted  the  defence  of  some  of 
lese  unfortunate  gentlemen  at  their  trial.     It  was  gene- 
iHy  supposed,  however,  that  had  ministers  possessed 
ay  real  proof  of  Sir  Everard's  accession  to  the  rebellion, 
e  either  would  not  have  ventured  thus  to  brave  the  ex- 
sting  government,  or  at  least  would  not  have  done  so 
dth  impunity.     The  feehngs  which  then  dictated  his 
)roceedings  were  those  of  a  young  man,  and  at  an  agi- 
ating  jjeriod.     Since  that  time  Sir  Everard's  jacobitism 
lad  been  gradually  decaying,  like  a  fire  which  bums  out 
for  want  of  fuel.     His  Tory  and  High-church  principles 
were  kept  up  by  some  occasional  exercise  at  elections 
and    quarter-sessions  ;  but  those  respecting  hereditary 
right  were  fallen  into  a  sort  of  abeyance.     Yet  it  jarred 
severely  upon  his  feelings,  that  his  nephew  should  go  into 
the  army  imder  the  Brunswick  djrnasty ;  and  the  more 
so,  as,  independent  of  his  high  and  conscientious  ideas  of 
paternal  authority,  it  was  impossible,  of  at  least  highly 
imprudent,  to  interfere  authoritatively  to  prevent  it.  This 
suppressed  vexation  gave  rise  to  many  poohs  and  pshaws, 
which  were  pkiced  to  the  account  of  an  incipient  fit  of 
gout,  until,  having  sent  for  the  Army  List,  the  worthy 
Baronet  consoled  himself  with  reckoning  the  descendants 
of  the  houses  of  genuine  loyalty — Mordaunts,  Granviiles, 
and  Stanlejrs,  whose  names  were  to  be  found  in  that 
military  record  ;  and  calling  up  aU  his  feelings  of  family 
graxwleur  and  warlike  glory,  he  concluded,  with  logic 
something  like  FalstafTs,  that  when  war  was  at  hand, 
although  it  were  shame  to  be  on  any  side  but  one,  it  were 
worse  shame  to  be  idle  than  to  be  on  the  worst  side, 
though  blacker  than  usurpation  could  make  it     As  for 
Aunt  Rachel,  her  scheme  had  not  exactly  terminated 
according  to  her  wishes,  but  she  was  under  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  circumstances;  and  her  mortification 
was  diverted  by  the  employment  she  found  in  fitting  out 
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her  nephew  for  the  campaign,  and  greatly  consoled  by 
the  prospect  of  beholding  him  blaze  in  complete  uniform. 
Edward  Waverley  himself  received  with  animated  and 
imdefined  surprise  this  most  unexpected  intelligence.  It 
was,  as  a  fine  old  poem  expresses  it,  "like  a  fire  to 
heather  set,"  that  covers  a  solitary  hill  with  smoke,  and 
illumines  it  at  the  same  time  with  dusky  fire.  His  tutor, 
or,  I  should  say,  Mr.  Pembroke,  for  he  scarce  assumed 
the  name  of  tutor,  picked  up  about  Edward's  room  some 
fragments  of  irregular  verse,  which  he  appeared  to  have 
composed  under  the  influence  of  the  agitating  feeUngs 
occasioned  by  this  sudden  page  being  turned  up  to  hinci 
in  the  book  of  life.  The  doctor,  who  was  a  beUever  in 
all  poetry  which  was  composed  by  his  friends,  and  written 
out  in  fair  straight  lines,  with  a  capital  at  the  beginning- 
of  each,  communicated  this  treasure  to  Aunt  Rachel, 
who,  with  her  spectacles  dimmed  with  tears,  transferred 
them  to  her  common-place  book,  among  choice  receipts 
for  cookery  and  medicine,  favourite  texts,  and  portions 
from  High-church  divines,  and  a  few  songs,  amatory  and 
jacobitical,  which  she  had  carolled  in  her  younger  days, 
from  whence  her  nephew's  poetical  tentamina  were  ex- 
tracted, when  the  volume  itself,  with  other  authentic 
records  of  the  Waverley  family,  were  exposed  to  the 
inspection  of  the  unworthy  editor  of  this  memorable 
liistory.  If  they  afford  the  reader  no  higher  amusement, 
they  will  serve,  at  least,  better  than  narrative  of  any  ' 
kind,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  wild  and  irregular  spirit 
of  our  hero  : — 

MIRKWOOD    MERE. 
Late,  when  the  Autumt  evening  fell 
On  Mirkwood-Mere's  romantic  dell. 
The  lake  retum'd,  in  chasten'd  gleam. 
The  purple  cloud,  the  golden  beam : 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  pool. 
Headland  and  bank  lay  fair  and  cool ; 
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The  wKither-tinted  rock  and  tower. 
Each  drooping  tree,  each  fairy  flower^ 
So  true,  so  soft,  the  mirror  gave. 
As  if  there  lay  beneath  the  wave. 
Secure  from  trouble,  toil,  and  care, 
A  world  than  earthly  world  more  fair. 

But  distant  winds  began  to  wake, 
And  roused  the  Genius  of  the  Lake  ! 
He  heard  the  groaning  of  the  oak, 
And  donned  at  once  his  sable  cloak. 
As  warrior,  at  the  battle-cry. 
Invests  him  with  his  panoply  i 
Then  as  the  whirlwind  nearer  pressed. 
He  'gan  to  shake  his  foamy  crest 
O'er  furrowed  brow  and  blackened  cheek. 
And  bade  his  surge  in  thunder  speak. 
In  wild  and  broken  eddies  whirled. 
Flitted  that  fond  ideal  world. 
And,  to  the  shore  in  tumult  tost, 
The  realms  of  fairy  bliss  were  lost. 

Yet,  with  a  stem  delight  and  strange, 
I  saw  the  spirit-stirring  change. 
As  warred  the  wind  with  wave  and  wood 
Upon  the  ruined  tower  I  stood, 
And  felt  my  heart  more  strongly  bound. 
Responsive  to  the  lofty  sound. 
While,  joying  in  the  mighty  roar, 
I  motuned  that  tranquil  scene  no  more; 

So,  on  the  idle  dreams  of  youth. 
Breaks  the  loud  trumpet-call  of  truth. 
Bids  each  fair  vision  pass  away. 
Like  landscape  on  the  lake  that  lay. 
As  fair,  as  flitting,  and  as  frail, 
As  that  which  fled  the  Autumn  gale. — 
For  ever  dead  to  fancy's  eye 
Be  each  gay  form  that  glided  by. 
While  dreams  of  love  anu  lad^s  charms 
Give  place  to  honour  an    to  arms  ! 

In  sober  prose,  as  perhaps  these  verses  intimate  IcsK 
decidedly,  the  transient  idea  of  Miss  Cecilia  Stubfos  passed 
33  O 
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from  Captain  Waverley's  heart  amid  the  tunnoil  which 
his  new  destinies  excited.  She  appeared,  indeed,  in  full 
splendour  in  her  father's  pew  upon  the  Sunday  when  he 
attended  service  for  the  last  time  at  the  old  parish 
church,  upon  which  occasion,  at  the  request  of  his 
uncle  and  Aunt  Rachel,  he  was  induced  (nothing  loth,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told)  to  present  himself  in  full  uniform. 
There  is  no  better  antidote  against  entertaining  too  high 
an  opinion  of  others,  than  having  an  excellent  one  of 
ourselves  at  the  very  same  time.  Miss  Stubbs  had 
indeed  smnraoned  up  every  assistance  which  art  could 
afford  to  beauty ;  but,  alas !  hoop,  patches,  frizzled 
locks,  and  a  new  mantua  of  genuine  French  silk,  were 
lost  upon  a  yoimg  officer  of  dragoons,  who  wore,  for  the 
first  time,  his  gold-laced  hat,  jack-boots,  and  broadsword. 
I  know  not  whether,  like  the  champion  of  an  old  ballad. 

His  heart  was  all  on  honour  bent. 

He  could  not  stoop  to  love  ; 
No  lady  in  the  land  had  power 

His  frozen  heart  to  move ; 

or  whether  the  deep  and  flaming  bars  of  embroidered 
gold,  which  now  fenced  his  breast,  defied  the  artillery  of 
Cecilia's  eyes  ;  but  every  arrow  was  launched  at  him  in 
vain. 

Yet  did  I  mark  where  Cupid's  shaft  did  light ; 
It  lighted  not  on  little  western  flower. 
But  on  bold  yeoman,  flower  o(  all  the  west, 
Hight  Jonas  Culbertfleld,  the  steward's  son. 

Craving  pardon  for  my  heroics  (which  I  am  imable  in 
certain  cases  to  resist  giving  way  to),  it  is  a  melancholy 
fact,  that  my  history  must  here  take  leave  of  the  fair 
Cecilia,  who,  Hke  many  a  daughter  of  Eve,  after  the 
departure  of  Edward,  and  the  dissipation  of  certain  idle 
'  tisions,  which  she  had  adopted,  quietly  contented  her- 
34 
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self  wHfa  a  pis-aller,  and  gave  her  hand,  at  the  distance 
of  six  months,  to  the  aforesaid  Jonas,  son  of  the 
Baronet's  steward,  and  heir  (no  unfertile  prospect)  to  a 
stewaxid's  fortune ;  besides  the  snug  probability  of  suc- 
ceeding to  his  father's  office.  All  these  advantages* 
moved  Squire  Stubbs,  as  much  as  the  ruddy  brow  and 
manly  form  of  the  suitor  influenced  his  daughter,  to 
abate  somewhat  in  the  article  of  their  gentry  ;  and  so  the 
match  was  concluded.  None  seemed  more  gratified 
than  Aunt  Rachel,  wjio  had  hitherto  looked  rather 
askance  upon  the  presumptuous  damsel  (as  much  so, 
peradventure,  as  her  nature  would  permit),  but  who,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  the  new-married  pair  at  church, 
honoured  the  bride  with  a  smile  and  a  profound  curtsey, 
in  presence  of  the  rector,  the  curate,  the  clerk,  aad  the 
whole  congregation  of  the  united  parishes  of  Waverley 
cum  Beverley. 

I  beg  pardon,  once  and  for  aU,  of  those  readers  who 
take  up  novels  merely  for  amusement,  for  plaguing  them 
so  long  with  old-fashioned  politics,  and  Whig  and  Tory, 
and  Hanoverians  and  Jacobites.  The  truth  is,  I  cannot 
pronrise  them  that  this  story  shall  be  intelligible,  not  to 
say  probable,  without  it.  My  |dan  requires  that  I  should 
explain  the  motives  on  which  its  action  proceeded ;  and 
these  motives  necesssuily  arose  from  the  feelings, 
prejudices,  and  parties  of  the  times.  I  do  not  invite  my 
fair  readers,  whose  sex  and  impatience  give  them  tlie 
greatest  right  to  complain  of  these  circumstances,  into  a 
flying  chariot  drawn  by  hippogriffs,  or  moved  by  enchant- 
ment. Mine  is  a  humble  English  post-chaise,  drawn 
upon  four  wheels,  and  keeping  his  Majesty's"  highway. 
Such  as  dislike  the  vehicle  may  leave  it  at  the  next  halt, 
and  wait  for  the  conveyance  of  Prince  Hussein's  tapestry, 
or  Malek  the  Weaver's  flying  sentry-box.  Those  who 
are  contented  to  remain  with  me  will  be  occasionally  ex- 
posed  to  the  dulness  inseparable  from  heavy   roads, 
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5teep  hills,  sloughs,  and  other  terrestrial  retardations  ; 
but,  with  tolerable  horses  and  a  civil  driver  (as  the 
advertisements  have  it),  I  engage  to  get  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble into  a  more  picturesque  and  romantic  country,  if 
•my  passengers  incline  to  have  some  patience  with  me 
■during  my  first  stages. 


CHAP.  VI. 
The  Adieus  of  Waverley. 

IT  was  upon  the  evening  of  this  memorable 
Sunday  tiiat  Sir  Everard  entered  the  lihtfary, 
where  he  narrowly  missed  surprising  our  young 
bero  as  he  went  through  the  guards  of  the  broadsword 
with  the  ancient  weapon  of  old  Sir  Hildebrand,  which 
being  preserved  as  an  heir-loom,  usually  hung  over  the 
Kjhimney  in  the  library,  beneath  a  picture  of  the  knight 
and  his  horse,  where  the  features  were  almost  entirely 
hidden  by  the  knight's  profusion  of  ciu-led  hair,  and  the 
Bucephalus  which  he  bestrode  concealed  by  the  volu- 
minous robes  of  the  Bath  with  which  he  was  decorated. 
Sir  Everard  entered,  and  after  a  glance  at  the  picture  and 
Another  at  his  nephew,  began  a  little  speedi,  which, 
bowever,  soon  dropt  into  the  natural  simphcity  of  his 
•common  manner,  agitated  upon  the  present  occasion  by 
no  common  feeling.  "  Nephew,"  he  said  ;  and  then  as 
mending  his  phrase,  "  My  dear  Edward,  it  is  God's  will, 
and  also  the  will  of  your  father,  whom,  under  God,  it  is 
your  duty  to  obey,  that  you  should  leave  us,  to  take  up 
the  profession  of  arms,  in  which  so  many  of  your  ances- 
tors have  been  distinguished.  I  have  made  such  arrange- 
flnents  as  will  enable  you  to  take  the  field  as  their  de- 
scendant, and  as  the  probable  heir  of  the  house  of 
Waverley;  and)   sir,   in   the  field  of  battle  you  will 
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remember  what  name  you  bear.  And,  Edward,  my 
dear  boy,  remember  also  that  you  are  the  last  of  that 
race,  and  the  only  hope  of  its  revival  depends  upon  you  ; 
therefore,  as  far  as  duty  and  honour  will  permit, 
avoid  danger-— I  mean  unnecessary  danger — and  keep 
no  company  with  Takes,  gamblers,  and  Whigs,  of  whom, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  there  are  but  too  many  in  the  service 
into  which  you  are  going.  Your  colonel,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, is  an  excellent  man — for  a  Presbyterian  ;  but 
you  will  remember  your  duty    to  God,  the  Church  of 

England,  and  the" —(this  breach  ought  to    have 

been  supplied,  according  to  the  rubric,  with  the  word 
king;  but  as,  unfortunately,  that  word  conveyed  a» 
double  and  embarrassing  sense,  one  meaning  de  facto. 
and  the  other  de  jure,  the  knight  filled  up  the  blank 
otherwise) — "  the  Church  of  England,  and  all  consti- 
tuted authorities."  Then,  not  trusting  himself  with  any 
further  oratory,  he  carried  his  nephew  to  his  stables  to- 
see  the  horses  destined  for  his  campaign.  Two  were 
black  (the  regimental  colour),  superb  chargers  both  ;. 
the  other  three  were  stout  active  hacks,  designed  for  the 
road,  or  for  his  domestics,  of  whom  two  were  to  attend 
him  from  the  Hall  :  an  additional  groom,  if  necessary, 
might  be  picked  up  in  Scotland. 

"  You  will  depart  with  but  a  small  retinue,"  quoth  the 
Baronet,  ' '  compared  to  Sir  Hildebrand,  when  he  mus- 
tered before  the  gate  of  the  Hall  a  larger  body  of  horse 
than  your  whole  regiment  consists  of.  I  could  have 
wished  that  these  twenty  yoimg  fellows  from  my  estate, 
who  have  enlisted  in  your  troop,  had  been  to  march 
with  you  on  your  journey  to  Scotland.  It  would  have 
been  something,  at  least,  but  I  am  told  their  attendance 
would  be  thought  unusual  in  these  days,  when  every 
new  and  foolish  fashion  is  introduced  to  break  the 
natural  dependence  of  the  people  upon  tbeii  land- 
lords." 
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Sir  Everard  had  done  his  best  to  correct  this  unnatural 
disposition  of  the  times ;  for  he  had  brightened  the 
chain  of  attachment  between  the  recruits  and  their 
young  captain,  not  only  by  a  copious  repast  of  beef  and 
iile,  by  way  of  parting  feast,  but  by  such  a  pecuniary 
donation  to  each  individual,  as  tended  rather  to  improve 
the  conviviality  than  the  discipline  of  their  march.  After 
inspecting  the  cavalry,  Sir  Everard  again  conducted  his 
nephew  to  the  library,  where  be  produced  a  letter  care- 
fully folded,  surrounded  by  a  little  stripe  of  flox-Silk, 
according  to  ancient  form,  and  sealed  with  an  accurate 
impression  of  the  Waverley  coat-of-arms.  It  was 
addressed,  with  great  formality,  * '  To  Cosmo  Comyne 
Bradwardine,  Esq.  of  BradwartMne,  at  his  principal 
mansion  of  Tully-Veolan,  in  Perthshire,  North  Britain. 
These — By  the  hands  of  Captain  '  Edward  Waverley, 
nephew  of  Sir  Everard  Waveiiey,  of  Waveiiey-Honour, 
Bart. " 

The  gentleman  to  whom  this  enormous  greeting  was 
addressed,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the 
sequel,  had  been  in  arms  for  the  exiled  family  of 
Stuart  in  the  year  1715,  and  was  made  prisoner  at 
Preston  in  Lancashire.  He  was  of  a  very  ancient  family, 
and  somewhat  embarrassed  fortune  ;  a  scholar,  accord- 
ing to  the  scholarship  of  Scotchmen,  that  is,  his  learning 
was  more  diffuse  than  accurate,  and  he  was  rather  a 
reader  than  a  grammarian.  Of  his  zeal  for  the  classic 
authors  he  is  said  to  have  given  an  uncommon  instance. 
On  the  road  between  Preston  and  London  he  made  his 
escape  from  his  guards  ;  but  being  aftei^ards  found 
loitering  near  the  place  where  they  had  lodged  the 
former  night,  he  was  recognised,  and  again  arrested. 
His  companions,  and  even  his  escort,  were  surprised  at 
his  infatuation,  and  could  not  help  inquiring,  why,  being 
once  at  liberty,  he  had  not  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  a 
place  of  safety  ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had  intended 
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to  do  so,  but,  in  good  faith,  he  had  returned  to  seek  his 
Tltus  Livius,  which  he  had  forgot  in  the  hurry  of  his 
escape.  The  simplicity  of  this  anecdote  struck  the 
gentleman,  who,  as  we  before  observed,  had  managed 
the  defence  of  some  of  those  unfortunate  persons,  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  Everard,  and  perhaps  some  others  of  the 
party.  He  was,  besides,  himself  a  special  admirer  of  the 
old  Patavinian ;  and  though  probably  his  own  zeal 
might  not  have  carried  him  such  extravagant  lengths,  even 
to  recover  the  edition  of  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz 
(supposed  to  be  the  princeps),  he  did  not  the  less  esti- 
mate the  devotion  of  the  North  Briton,  and  in  conse- 
quence exerted  himself  to  so  much  purpose  to  remove 
and  soften  evidence,  detect  legal  flaws,  et  cetera,  that  he 
accomplished  the  final  discharge  and  deliverance  of 
Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine  from  certain  very  awk- 
ward consequences  of  a  plea  before  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king  in  Westminster. 

The  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  for  he  was  generally  so 
called  in  Scotland  (although  his  intimates,  from  his 
place  of  residence,  used  to  denominate  him  Tully-Veolan 
or  more  familiarly,  Tully),  no  sooner  stood  rectus  in. 
curid,  than  he  posted  down  to  pay  his  respects  and  make 
his  acknowledgments  at  Waverley-Honour.  A  con- 
genial passion  for  field-sports,  and  a  general  coincidence 
in  political  opinions,  cemented  his  friendship  with  Sir 
Everard,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  habits 
and  studies  in  other  particulars;  and,  having  spent 
several  weeks  at  Waverley-Honour,  the  Baron  departed 
with  many  expressions  of  regard,  warmly  pressing  the 
Baronet  to  return  his  visit,  and  partake  of  the  diversion 
of  grouse-shooting  upon  his  moors  in  Perthshire  next 
season.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Bradwardine  remitted  from 
Scotland  a  sum  in  reimbursement  of  expenses  incurred  in 
the  King's  High  Court  of  Westminster,  which,  although 
not  quite  so  formidable  when  reduced  to  the  English 
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dtfnbminatidn,  had,  in  its  original  fonnof  SootcbpoimdSi 
shillings,  and  pence,  such  a  formidable  effect  upon  the 
frame  of  Duncan  Macwheeble,  the  laird's  confidential 
factor,  baron-bailie,  and  man  of  resource,  that  he  had  a 
fit  of  the  colic  which  lasted  for*  five  days,  occasioned,  he 
said,  soldy  and  utterly  by  becoming  the  unhaM>y  instru- 
ment of  conveying  such  a  serious  sum  of  money  out  of 
his  native  country  into  the  hands  of  the  false  English. 
But  patriotism,  as  it  is  the  fairest,  so  it  is  often  the 
most  suspicious  mask  of  other, feelings  ;  anii  mafly  who 
knew  Bailie  MacwheeUe,  concluded  that  his  professions 
of  regret  were  not  altogether  disinterested,  and  that  he 
would  have  grudged  the  moneys  paid  to  the  lootts  at 
Westminster  much  less  had  they  not  come  from 
Bradwardine  estate — a  fund  which  he  considered  as 
more  particularly  his  own.  But  the  Bailie  protested  he 
was  absolutely  disinterested — 

Woe,  vroe  for  Scotland,  not  a  whit  for  me  ! 

The  laird  was  only  rejoiced  that  his  worthy  friend.  Sir 
,Everard  Waverley  of  Waverley-Honour,  was  reimbursed 
of  the  expenditure  which  he  had  outlaid  on  account  of 
the  house  of  Bradwardine,  It  concerned,  he  said,  the 
credit  of  his  own  family,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  at 
large,  that  these  disbursements  should  be  repaid  forthwith, 
and,  if  delayed,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  national  reproach, 
iiir  Everard,  accustomed  to  treat  much  larger  sums  with 
indifference,  received  the  remittance  of  £2()^  13s.  6d., 
without  being  aware  that  the  payment  was  an  inter- 
national concern,  and,  indeed,  would  probably  have 
forgot  the  circiunstance  altogether,  if  Bailie  Macwheeble 
had  thought  of  comforting  his  colic  by  intercepting  the 
subsidy.  A  yearly  intercoiurse  took  place,  of  a  short 
letter,  and  a  hamjjer,  or  a  cask  or  two,  between 
Waverley-Honour  and  Tully-Veolan,  the  English  ex- 
|}orts  consisting  of  mighty  chee^t*  and  mightier  ale, 
40 
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pheasants  and  venison,  and  the  Scottish  returns  being 
vested  in  grouse,  white  hares,  pickled  salmon,  and 
usquebaugh.  All  which  were  meant,  sent,  and  received, 
as  pledges  of  constant  friendship  and  amity  between 
two  important  houses.  It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  heir-apparent  of  Waverley-Honour  could  not, 
with  propriety,  visit  Scotland  without  being  furnished 
with  credentials  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine. 

When  this  matter  was  explained  and  settled,  Mr.  Pem- 
broke expressed  his  wish  to  take  a  private  and  particular 
leave  of  his  dear  pupil.  The  good  man's  exhortations  to 
Edward  to  preserve  an  unblemished  life  and  morals,  to 
hold  fast  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to 
eschew  the  profane  company  of  scoffers  and  latitudi- 
narians,  too  much  abounding  in  the  army,  were  not  un- 
mingled  with  his  political  prejudices.  It  had  pleased 
Heaven,  he  said,  to  place  Scotland  (doubtless  for  the 
sins  of  their  ancestors  in  1642)  in  a  more  deplorable 
state  of  darkness  than  even  this  unhappy  kingdom  of 
England.  Here,  at  least,  although  the  candlestick  of 
the  Church  of  England  had  been  in  some  degree  removed 
from  its  place,  it  yet  afforded  a  glimmering  Ught ;  there 
was  a  hierarchy,  though  schismatical,  and  fallen  from  the 
principles  maintained  by  those  great  fathers  of  the 
church,  Sancroft  and  his  brethren  ;  there  was  a  liturgy, 
though  wofully  perverted  in  some  of  the  principal  peti- 
tions. But  in  Scotland  it  was  utter  darkness ;  and, 
excepting  a  sorrowful,  scattered,  and  persecuted  rem- 
nant, the  pulpits  were  abandoned  to  Presbyterians,  and 
he  feared,  to  sectaries  of  every  description.  It  should  be 
his  duty  to  fortify  his  dear  pupil  to  resist  such  unhal- 
lowed and  pernicious  doctrines  in  church  and  state,  as 
must  necessarily  be  forced  at  times  upon  his  unwilling 
ears. 

Here  he  produced  two  immense  folded  packets,  which 
appeared  each  to  contain  a  whole  ream  of  closely-AMrittea 
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manuscript.  They  had  been  the  labour  of  the  worthy 
man's  whole  life  ;  and  never  were  labour  and  zeal  more 
absurdly  wasted.  He  had  at  one  time  gone  to  London, 
with  the  intention  of  giving  them  to  the  world,  by  the 
medium  of  a  bookseller  in  Little  Britain,  well  known  to 
deal  in  such  commodities,  and  to  whom  he  was  instructed 
to  address  himself  in  a  particular  phrase,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain sign,  which,  it  seems,  passed  at  that  time  current 
among  the  initiated  Jacobites.  The  moment  Mr.  Pem- 
broke had  uttered  the  shibboleth,  with  the  appropriate 
gesture,  the  bibliopolist  greeted  him,  notwitfistanding 
every  disclamation,  by  the  title  of  Doctor,  and  conveying 
liim  into  his  back  shop,  after  inspecting  every  possible 
and  impossible  place  of  concealment,  he  commenced, 
"Eh,  doctor !  Well — ^all  under  the  rose — snug — I  keep 
no  holes  here  even  for  a  Hanoverian  rat  to  hide  in.  And, 
What— eh !  any  good  news  from  our  friends  over  the 
water? — and  how  does  the  worthy  king  of  France?  Or 
perhaps  you  are  more  lately  from  Rome? — it  must  be 
Rome  will  do  it  at  last — the  church  must  light  its  candle 
at  the  old  lamp.  Eh — ^what,  cautious  ?  I  like  you  the 
better  ;  but  no  fear." 

Here  Mr.  Pembroke,  with  some  difficulty,  stopped  a 
orrent  of  interrogations,  eked  out  with  signs,  nods,  and 
winks ;  and,  having  at  length  convinced  the  bookseller 
that  he  did  him  too  much  honour  in  supposing  him  an 
emissary  of  exiled  royalty,  he  explained  his  actual 
business. 

The  man  of  books,  with  a  much  more  composed  air, 
proceeded  to  examine  the  manuscripts.  The  title  of  the 
first  was,  "A  Dissent  from  Dissenters,  or  the  Compre- 
hension confuted  ;  showing  the  Impossibility  of  any 
Composition  between  the  Church  and  Puritans,  Presby- 
terians, or  Sectaries  of  any  description  ;  illustrated  from 
the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the 
soundest    Controversial  Divines."    To    this    work   the 
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bookseller  positively  demurred.  ' '  Well  meant, "  he  said, 
"and  learned,  doubtless  ;  but  the  time  had  gone  by. 
Printed  on  small-pica  it  would  run  to  eight  hundred 
pages,  and  could  never  pay.  Begged  therefore  to  be  ex- 
cused.— Loved  and  honoured  the  true  church  from  his 
soul ;  and,  had  it  been  a  sermon  on  the  mart3Tdom,  or 
any  twelve-penny  touch — ^why  I  would  venture  something 
for  the  honour  of  the  cloth. — But  come,  let's  see  the 
other.  •  Right  Hereditary  righted  1 '  ah,  there's  some 
sense   in    this  !      Hum — hum — ^hum — pages    so  many, 

paper  so  much,  letter-press Ah  !  I'll  tell  you,  though, 

doctor,  you  must  knock  out  some  of  the  Latin  and 
Gredc  -,  heavy,  doctor,  damn'd  heavy — (beg  your  pardon) 
and  if  you  throw  in  ^  few  grains  more  pepper — I  am  he 
that  never  peached  my  author — I  have  published  for 
Drake,  and  Chariwood  Lawton,  and  poor  Amhurst.  Ah, 
Caleb  !  Caleb  !  Well,  it  was  a  shame  to  let  poor  Caleb 
starve,  and  so  many  fat  rectors  and  squires  amocg  us. 
I  gave  him  a  dinner  once  a-week  ;  but,  Lord  love  you, 
what's  once  a-week,  when  a  man  does  not  know  where  to 
go  the  other  six  da3rs  ? — ^Well,  but  I  must  show  the  manu- 
script to  little  Tom  AKbi,  the  solicitor,  who  manages  all 
my  law  a&irs — ^must  keep  on  the  windy  side — the  mob 
Mrere  very  imcivil  the  last  time  I  mounted  in  Old  Palace 
Yard — dll  Whigs  and  Roundheads  every  man  of  them, 
Williamites  and  Hanover  rats." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Pembroke  again  called  on  the  pub- 
lisher, but  found  Tom  Alibi's  advice  had  determined  him 
against  undertaking  the  work.  "  Not  but  what  I  would 
go  to — (what  was  I  going  to  say?)  to  the  Plantations  for 
the  church  with  pleasure — ^but,  dear  doctor,  I  have  a  wife 
and  family ;  but,  to  show  my  zeal,  I'll  recommend  the 
job  to  my  neighbour  Trimmel — ^he  is  a  bachelor,  and 
leaving  off  business,  so  a  voyage  in  a  western  barge 
would  not  inconvenience  him."  But  Mr.  Trimmel  was 
also  obdurate,  and  Mr.  Pembroke,  fortunately  perchance 
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for   himself,  was    compelled    to    return  to  Waverley- 
Honour  with  his  treatise  in  vindication  of  the  real  fun- 
damental principles  of  church  and  state  safely  packed  in 
his  saddle-bags. 

As  the  public  were  thus  likely  to  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  arising  from  his  lucubrations  by  the  selfish 
cowardice  of  the  trade,  Mr.  Pembroke  resolved  to  make 
two  copies  of  these  tremendous  manuscripts  for  the  use 
of  his  pupil.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  indecent  as  a 
tutor,  and,  besides,  his  conscience  checked  him  for,  com- 
plying with  the  request  of  Mr.  Richard  Waverley,  that 
tie  would  impress  no  sentiments  upon  Edward's  mind  in- 
consistent with  the  present  settlement  in  church  and 
state. — But  now,  thought  he,  I  may,  without  breach  of 
my  word,  since  he  is  no  longer  under  my  tuition,  afford 
the  youth  the  means  of  judging  for  himself,  and  have 
only  to  dread  his  reproaches  for  so  long  concealing  the 
light  which  the  perusal  will  flash  upon  his  mind. — ^While 
he  thus  indulged  the  reveries  of  an  author  and  a  poU- 
lician,  his  darling  proselyte,  seeing  nothing  very  inviting 
in  the  title  of  the  tracts,  and  appalled  by  the  bulk  and 
compact  lines  of  the  manuscript,  quietly  consigned  them 
to  a  comer  of  his  travelUng  trunk. 

Aunt  Rachel's  farewell  was  brief  and  affectionate.  She 
only  cautioned  her  dear  Edward,  whom  she  probably 
deemed  somewhat  susceptible,  against  the  fascination  of 
Scottish  beauty.  She  allowed  that  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  contained  some  ancient  families,  but  they  were 
all  Whigs  and  Presbjrterians  except  the  Highlanders  ; 
and  respecting  them  she  must  needs  say,  there  could  be 
no  great  delicacy  among  the  ladies,  where  the  gentle- 
men's usual  attire  was,  as  she  had  been  assured,  to  say 
the  least,  very  singular,  and  not  at  all  decorous.  She 
concluded  her  farewell  with  a  kind  and  moving  benedic- 
tion, and  gave  the  young  officer,  as  a  pledge  of  her 
regard,  a  valuable  diamond  ring  (often  worn  by  the  male 
44 
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sex  at  that  time),  and  a  purse  of  broad  gold  pieces,  which 
also  were  more  common  Sixty  Years  since  than  they  have 
been  of  late. 


CHAP.  VII. 

A  Horse-Quartex  in  Scotland. 

I  HE  next  morning,  amid  varied  feelings,  the 
diief  of  which  was  a  predominant,  anxious,  and 
I  even  solemn  impression,  that  he  was  now  in  a 
great  measure  abandoned  to  his  own  guidance  and  direc- 
tion, Edward  Waverley  departed  from  the  Hall  amid  the 
blessings  and  tears  of  all  the  old  domestics  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village,  mingled  with  some  sly  petitions 
for  seijeantcies  and  corporalshipSi  and  so  forth,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  professed  that  "they  never  thoft  to 
ha'  seen  Jacob,  and  Giles,  and  Jonathan,  go  off  for 
soldiers,  save  to  attend  his  honour,  as  in  duty  bound." 
Edward,  as  in  duty  bound,  extricated  himself  from  the 
supplicants  witfi  the  pledge  of  fewer  promises  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  young  man  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  world.  After  a  short  visit  to  London,  he 
proceeded  on  horseback,  then  the  general  mode  of 
travelling,  to  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence  to  Dundee,  a 
seaport  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Angus-shire,  where  his 
raiment  was  then  quartered. 

He  now  entered  upon  a  new  world,  where,  for  a  time, 
all  was  beautiful  because  all  was  new.  Colonel  Gar- 
diner, the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  was 
himself  a  study  for  a  romantic,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
inquisitive,  youth.  In  person  he  was  tall,  handsome, 
and  active,  diough  somewhat  advanced  in  life.  In  his 
early  years  he  had  been  what  is  called,  by  manner  of 
palliative,  a  very  gay  young  man,  and  strange  stories 
were  drcolated  about  his  sudden  conversion  from  doubt, 
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if  not  infidelity,  to  a  serious  and  even  enthusiastic  turn 
of  mind.  It  was  whispered  that  a  supernatural  com- 
munication, of  a  nature  obvious  even  to  the  exterior 
senses,  had  produced  this  wonderful  change ;  and  though 
some  mentioned  the  proselyte  as  an  enthusiast,  none 
hinted  at  his  being  a  hjrpocrite.  This  singular  and 
mystical  circumstance  gave  Colonel  Gardiner  a  peculiar 
and  solemn  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  soldier.  It 
may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  officers  of  a  reghnent, 
commanded  by  so  respectable  a  person,  comppsed  a 
society  more  sedate  and  orderly  than  a  military  mess 
always  exhibits ;  and  that  Waverley  escaped  some  temp- 
tations to  which  he  might  otherwise  have  been  exposed. 

Meanwhile  his  military  education  proceeded.  Already 
a  good  horseman,  he  was  now  initiated  into  the  arts  of 
the  manage,  which,  when  carried  to  perfection,  almost 
realise  the  fable  of  the  Centaur,  the  guidance  of  the 
horse  appearing  to  proceed  from  the  rider's  mete  volition, 
rather  than  from  the  use  of  any  external  and  apparent 
signal  of  motion.  He  received  also  instructions  in  his 
field  duty ;  but,  I  must  own,  that  when  his  first  ardour 
was  passed,  his  progress  fell  short  in  the  latter  particular 
of  what  he  wished  and  expected.  The  duty  of  an  officer, 
the  most  imposing  of  all  others  to  the  inexperienced 
mind,  because  accompanied  with  so  much  outward  pomp 
and  circiunstance,  is  in  its  essence  a  very  dry  and  abstract 
task,  depending  chiefly  upon  arithmetical  combinations, 
requiring  much  attention,  and  a  cool  and  reasoning 
head,  to  bring  them  into  action.  Our  hero  was  hable  to 
fits  of  absence,  in  which  his  blunders  excited  some 
imrth,  and  called  down  some  reproof.  T^is  circumstance 
impressed  him  with  a  painful  sense  of  inferiority  in  those 
qualities  which  appeared  most  to  deserve  and  obtain  re- 
gard in  his  new  profession.  He  asked  himself  in  vain, 
why  his  eye  could  not  judge  of  distance  or  space  so  well 
as  those  of  his  companions ;  why  his  head  was  not  always 
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successful  in  disentangling  the  various  partial  movements 
necessary  to  execute  a  particular  evolution  ;  and  why  his 
memory,  so  alert  upon  most  occasions,  did  not  correctly 
retain  technical  phrases,  and  minute  points  of  etiquette 
or  field  discipline.  Waverley  was  naturally  modest,  and 
therefore  did  not  fall  into  the  egregious  mistake  of  sup- 
posing such  minuter  rules  of  military  duty  beneath  his 
notice,  or  conceiting  himself  to  be  bom  a  general,  be- 
cause he  made  an  indifferent  subaltern.  The  truth  was, 
that  the  vague  and  imsatisfactory  course  of  reading 
which  he  had  pursued,  working  upon  a  temper  nattu^y 
retired  and  abstracted,  had  given  him  thkt  wavering^  aad 
imsettLed  habit  of  mind  which  is  most  averse  to  study 
and  riveted  attention.  Time,  in  the  meanwhile,  hung 
heavy  on  his  hands.  The  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  disaffected,  and  showed  little  hospitality  ;to  the 
military  guests  ;  and  the  people  of  the  town,  chiefly 
engaged  in  meircantile  pursuits,  were  not  such  as  Waver- 
ley chose  to  associate  with.  The  arrival  of  summer,  and 
a  curiosity  to  know  something  more  of  Scotland  than  he 
could  see  in  a  ride  from  his  quarters,  determined  him  to 
request  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  weeks.  He  resolved 
first  to  visit  his  uncle's  ancient  friend  and  correspondent, 
with  the  purpose  of  extending  or  shortening  the  time  of 
bis  residence  according  to  circumstances.  He  travelled 
of  course  on  horseback,  and  with  a  single  attendant,  and 
passed  his  first  night  at  a  miseraUe  inn,  where  the  land- 
lady had  neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  and  the  landlord, 
who  called  himself  a  gentleman,  was  disposed  to  be  rude 
to  his  guest  because  he  had  not  bespoke  the  pleasure  of 
his  society  to  supper.*  The  next  day,  traversing  an  open 
and  uninclosed  country,  Edward  gradually  approached 
the  Highlands  of  Peithshire,  which  at  first  had  appeared 
a  blue  outline  in  the  horizon,  but  now  swelled  into  huge 
gigantic  masses,  whi^h  frowned  defiance  over  the  more 
level  country  that  lay  beneath  them.    Near  the  bottom 
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of  this  stupendous  barrier,  but  still  in  the  Lowland 
country,  dwelt  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardirie  of  Brad- 
wardine ;  and,  if  grey-haired  eld  can  be  in  aught 
believed,  there  had  dwelt  his  ancestors,  with  all  their 
heritage,  since  the  days  of  the  gracious  King  Duncan. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

A  Seottish.  Manor-House. 

T  was  about  noon  when  Captain  Waverley 
entered  the  straggling  village,  or  rather  hamlet, 
I  of  Tully-Veolan,  close  to  which  was  situated  the 
mansion  of  the  proprietor.  The  houses  seemed  miser- 
able in  the  extreme,  especially  to  an  eye  accustomed  to 
the  smiling  neatness  of  English  cottages.  They  stood, 
without  any  respect  for  regularity,  on  each  side  of  a 
straggling  kind  of  unpaved  street,  where  children, 
almost  in  a  primitive  state  of  nakedness,  lay  sprawling, 
as  if  to  be  crushed  by  the  hoofs  of  the  first  passing 
horse.  Occasionally,  indeed,  when  such  a  consummation 
seemed  inevitable,  a  watchful  old  grandam,  with  her  close 
cap,  distaff,  and  spindle,  rushed  like  a  sibyl  in  frenzy  out 
of  one  of  these  miserable  cells,  dashed  into  the  middle 
of  the  path,  and  snatching  up  her  own  charge  from 
among  th^  «in-bumt  loiterers,  saluted  him  with  a 
sound  cufF,  and  transported  him  back  to  his  dungeon, 
the  little  white-headed  varlet  screaming  all  the  while, 
from  the  very  top  of  his  lungs,  a  shrilly  treble  to  the 
growling  remonstrances  of  the  enraged  matron.  Another 
part  in  this  concert  was  sustained  by  the  incessant 
yelping  of  a  score  of  idle  useless  curs,  which  followed, 
snarling,  barking,  howhng,  and  snapping  at  the  horses' 
heels  ;  a  nuisance  at  that  time  so  common  in  Scotland, 
that  a  French  tourist,  who,  like  other  travellers,  longed 
43 
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to  find  a  good  oad  rational  reason  for  everything  he  saw, 
has  recorded,  as  one  of  the  memorabilia  of  Caledonia, 
that  the  state  maintained  in  each  village  a  relay  of  curs, 
called  collies^  whose  duty  it  was  to  chase  the  chevaux  de 
paste  (too  starved  and  exhausted  to  move  without  such  a 
stimulus)  from  one  hamlet  to  another,  till  their  annoying 
convoy  drove  them  to  the  end  of.  thdr  stage.  The  evil 
and  remedy  (such  as  it  is)  still  exist ;  but  this  is  remote 
from  our  present  purpose,  and  is  only  thrown  out  for 
consideration  of  the  collectors  under  Mr.  Dent's  dog-bill. 
As  Waverley  moved  on,  here  and  there  an  old  man, 
bent  as  much  by  toil  as  years,  his  eyes  bleared  with  age 
and  smoke,  tottered  to  the  door  of  his  hut,  to  gaze  on 
the  dress  of  the  stranger,  and  the  form  and  motions  oi 
the  horses,  and  then  assembled  with  his  neighbours,  in  a 
little  group  at  the  smithy,  to  discuss  the  probabilities  of 
whence  the  stranger  came,  and  where  he  might  be  going, 
Three  or  foiu:  village  girls,  returning  from  the  well  or 
brook  with  pitchers  and  pails  upon  their  heads,  formed 
more  pleasing  objects,  and,  with  their  thin,  short  gowns 
and  single  petticoats,  bare  arms,  legs,  and  feet,  uncovered 
heads,  and  braided  hair,  somewhat  resembled  Italian 
forms  of  landscape.  Nor  could  a  lover  of  the  picturesque 
have  challenged  either  the  elegance  of  their  costume,  or 
the  symmetry  of  their  shape  ;  although,  to  say  the  truth, 
a  mere  Englishman,  in  search  of  the  comfortable,  a  word 
peculiar  to  his  native  tongue,  might  have  wished  the 
clothes  less  scanty,  the  feet  and  legs  somewhat  protected 
from  the  weather,  the  head  and  complexion  shrouded 
from  the  sun,  or  perhaps  might  even  have  thought  the 
whole  person  and  dress  considerably  improved,  by  a 
plentiful  application  of  spring  water,  with  a  quantum 
illicit  of  soap.  The  whole  scene  was  depressing ;  for  it 
argued,  at  the  first  glance,  at  least  a  sts^g^nation  of  in- 
dustiy,  and  perhaps  of  intellect  Even  curiosity,  the 
busiest  passion  of  the  idle,  seemed  of  a  listless  cast  in  the 
'49  '  ^ 
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•village  of  TuUy-Veolan :  the  curs  aforesaid  alone  showed 
any  part  of  this  activity;  with  the  villagers  it  was  passive. 
They  stood  and  gazed  at  the  handsome  young  officer  and 
his  attendant,  but  without  any  of  those  quick  motions, 
and  eager  looks,  that  indicate  the  earnestness  with 
which  those  who  live  in  monotonous  ease  at  home, 
look  out  for  amusement  abroad.  Yet  the  physiognomy 
of  the  people,  when  more  closely  examined,  wa«» 
far  from  exhibiting  the  indifference  of  stupidity ;  thojr 
features  were  rougn,  but  remarkably  intelligent ;  grave, 
but  the  very  reverse  of  stupid ;  and  from  among  the 
young  women,  an  artist  might  have  chosen  more  than 
one  model,  whose  features  and  form  resembled  those  of 
Minerva.  The  children,  also,  whose  skins  were  bmut 
black,  and  whose  hair  was  bleached  white,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  had  a  look  and  manner  of  life  and 
interest.  It  seemed,  upon  the  whole,  as  if  poverty,  and 
indolence,  its  too  frequent  companion,  were  combining  to 
depress  the  natural  genius  and  acquired  information  of  a 
hardy,  intelligent,  and  reflecting  peasantry. 

Some  such  thoughts  crossed  Waverley's  mind  as  he 
paced  his  horse  slowly  through  the  rugged  and  flinty 
street  of  Tully-Veolan,  interrupted  only  in  his  medita- 
tions by  the  occasional  caprioles  which  his  charger 
exhibited  at  the  reiterated  assaults  of  those  canine  Cos- 
sacks, the  collies  before  mentioned.  The  village  was 
more  than  half  a  mile  long,  the  cottages  being  irr^^ 
larly  divided  from  each  other  by  gardens,  or  yards,  as 
the  inhabitants  called  them,  of  different  sizes,  where  the 
universal  potato  was  unknown,  but  which  were  stored 
with  gigantic  plants  of  kale  or  colewort,  encircled  with 
groves  of  nettles,  and  exhibited  here  and  there  a  huge 
hemlock,  or  the  national  thistle,  overshadowing  a  quarter 
of  the  petty  enclosure.  The  broken  groimd  on  which 
the  village  was  built  had  never  been  levelled ;  so  that 
these  enclosures  presented  declivities  of  every  d^[ree, 
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here  rising  like  terraces,  there  sinking  like  tanpits.  The 
dry-stone  walls  which  fenced,  or  seemed  to  fence  (for 
they  were  sorely  breached),  these  hanging  gardens  of 
Tully-Veolan,  were  intersected  by  a  narrow  lane  leading 
to  the  common  field,  where  the  joint  labour  of  the  vil- 
lagers cultivated  alternate  ridges  and  patches  of  rye, 
oats,  barley,  and  peas,  each  of  such  minute  extent,  that 
at  a  little  distance  the  unprofitable  variety  of  the  surface 
resembled  a  tailor's  book  of  patterns.  In  a  few  favoured 
instances,  there  appeared  behind  the  cottages  a  miser- 
able wigwam,  compiled  of  earth,  loose  stones,  and  turf, 
where  the  wealthy  might  perhaps  shelter  a  starved  cow 
or  sorely  galled  horse.  But  almost  every  hut  was  fenced 
in  front  by  a  huge  black  stack  of  turf  on  one  side  of  the 
door,  while  on  the  other  the  family  dimg-hill  ascended  in 
noble  emulation. 

About  a  bow-shot  from  the  end  of  the  village  appeared 
the  enclosures,  proudly  denominated  the  Parks  of  Tully- 
Veolan,  being  certain  square  fields,  surrounded  and  di- 
vided by  stone  walls  five  feet  in  height  In  the  centre  of 
the  exterior  barrier  was  the  upper  gate  of  the  avenue, 
opening  under  an  archway,  battlemented  on  the  top, 
and  adorned  with  two  large  weather-beaten  mutilated 
masses  of  upright  stone,  which,  if  the  tradition  of  the 
hamlet  could  be  trusted,  had  once  represented,  at  least 
had  been  once  designed  to  represent,  two  rampant  Bears, 
the  supporters  of  the  family  of  Bradwardine.  This  avenue 
was  straight,  and  of  moderate  length,  running  between 
a  double  row  of  very  ancient  horse-chestnuts,  planted 
alternately  with  sycamores,  which  rose  to  such  huge 
height,  and  flourished  so  luxiuriantly,  that  their  boughs 
completely  over-arched  the  broad  road  beneath.  Beyond 
these  venerable  ranks,  and  running  parallel  to  them, 
were  two  high  walls,  of  apparently  the  like  antiquity, 
overgrown  with  ivy,  honeysuckle,  and  other  climbing 
plants.    The  avenue  seemed  very  little  trodden,  and- 
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chiefly  by  foot^)assengers  ;  so  that  being  very  broad, 
and  enjoying  a  constant  shade,  it  was  clothed  with  grass 
of  a  deep  and  rich  verdure,  excepting  where  a  foot-path, 
worn  by  occasional  passengers,  tracked  with  a  natural 
s%veep  the  way  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  gate.  This 
nether  portal,  like  the  former,  opened  in  front  of  a  wall 
pmamented  with  some  rude  sctdpture,  with  battlements 
on  the  top,  over  which  were  seen,  half-hidden  by  the 
trees  of  the  avenue,  the  high  steep  roofs  and  narrow 
gables  of  the  mansion,  with  lines  indented  into  steps, 
and  corners  decorated  with  small  turrets.  One  of  the 
folding  leaves  of  the  lower  gate  was  open,  and  as  the 
sun  shone  full  into  the  court  behind,  a  long  line  of  bril- 
liancy was  flung  upon  the  aperture  up  the  dark  and 
gloomy  avenue.  It  was  one  of  those  effects  which  a 
painter  loves  to  represent,  and  mingled  well  with  the 
struggling  light  which  found  its  way  between  the  boughs 
of  the  shady  arch  that  vaulted  the  broad  green  alley.  . 

The  solitude  and  repose  of  the  whole. scene  seemed 
almost  romantic  ;  and  Waverley  who  had  given  his  horse 
to  his  servant  on  entering  the  first  gate,  walked  slowly 
down  the  avenue,  enjoying  the  grateful  and  cooling 
shade,  and  so  much  pleased  with  the  placid  ideas  of  rest 
and  seclusion  excited  by  this  confined  and  quiet  scene, 
that  he  forgot  the  misery  and  dirt  of  the  hamlet  he  had 
left  behind  him.  The  opening  into,  the  paved  court-yard 
corresponded  with  the  rest  of  th'e  scene.  The  house, 
which  seemed  to  consist  of  two  or  three  high,  narrow, 
and  steep-roofed  buildings,  projecting  from  each  other 
at  right  angles,  formed  one  side  of  the  enclosure.  It  had 
been  built  at  a  period  when  castles  were  no  longer 
necessary,  and  when  the  Scottish  architects  had  not  yet 
acquired  the  art  of  designing  a  domestic  residence.  The 
windows  were  numberless,  but  very  small ;  the  roof  had 
some  nondescript  kind  of  projections,  called  bartizans, 
sand  displayed  at  each  frequent  angle  a  small  turret. 
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ilither  resembBng  a  pepper-box  than  a  Gothic  watch- 
tower.  Neither  did  the  front  indicate  absolute  security 
from  danger.  There  were  loop-holes  for  musketry,  and 
iron  stanchions  on  the  lower  windows,  probably  to  repel 
any  roving  band  of  gipsies,  or  resist  a  predatory  visit 
from  the  Caterans  of  the  neighbouring  HigWands. 
Stables  and  other  offices  occupied  another  side  of  the 
square.  The  former  were  low  vaults,  with  narrow  slitf 
instead  of  windows,  resembling,  as  Edward's  groom  ob- 
served, "  rather  a  prison  for  mui^derers  and  larceners, 
and  such  like  as  are  tried  at  'sizes,  than  a  place  for  any 
Christian  cattle."  Above'  these  dungeon-looking  stables 
were  granaries,  called  ginjels,  and  other  offices,  to  which 
there  was  access  by  outside  stairs  of  heavy  masonry. 
Two  battlemented  walls,  one  of  which  faced  the  avenue, 
and  the  other  divided  the  court  from  the  garden,  com- 
pleted the  enclosure. 

Nor  was  the  court  without  its  ornaments.  In  one 
comer  was  a  tun-befiied  pigeon-house  of  great  size  and 
rotimdity,  resembling  in  figure  and  jnx>portion  the 
curious  edifice  called  Arthur's  Oveui  which  would  have 
turned  the  brains  of  all  the  antiquaries  in  England  had 
not  the  worthy  proprietor  pulled  it  4own  for  the  sake  of 
mending  a  neighbouring  dam-dyke.  This  dovecot^  or 
columbarium,  as  the  owner  called  it,  was  no  small  re- 
source to  a  Scottish  laird  of  that  period,  whose  scanty 
rents  were  eked  out  by  the  contributions  levied  upon  the 
fanns  by  these  light  foragers»  and  the  conscriptions 
exacted  from  the  latter  for  the  benefit  of  the  table. 

Another  comer  of  the  court  displayed  a  fountain, 
where  a  huge  bear,  carved  in  stone,  predominated  over  a 
arge  stone  basin,  into  which  he  disgorged  the  water. 
This  work  of  art  was  the  wonder  of  the  country  ten  miles 
round.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  sorts  of  bears, 
small  and  large,  demi  or  in  full  proportion,  were  carved 
over  the  windows,  upon  the  ends  of  the  gables,  ter- 
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minated  the  spouts,. and  supported  the  turrets,  with  the 
ancient  family  motto,  '♦  aSrfnar  tfje  »ar,"  cut  under  each 
h3rperborean  form.  The  court  was  spacious,  well  paved, 
and  perfectly  clean,  there  being  probably  another  en- 
trance behind  the  stables  for  removing  the  litter.  Every- 
thing around  appeared  solitary,  and  would  have  been 
silent,  but  for  the  continued  plashing  of  the  fountain ;  and 
the  whole  scene  still  maintained  the  monastic  illusion 
which  the  fancy  of  Waverley  had  conjured  up. — ^And 
here  we  beg  permission  to  close  a  chapter  of  still  life.  * 


CHAP.  IX. 
More  of  the  Manor-honae  and  its  Environs. 

IFTER  having  satisfied  his  curiosity  by  gazing 
around  him  for  a  few  minutes,  Waverley  applied 
himself  to  the  massive  knocker  of  the  hall  door, 
the  ardiitrave  of  which  bore  the  date  1594.  But  no 
answer  was  returned,  though  the  peal  resounded  through 
a  number  of  apartments,  and  was  echoed  from  the  court- 
yard walls  without  the  house,  startling  the  pigeons  from 
the  venerable  rotunda  which  they  occupied,  and  alarm- 
ing anew  even  the  distant  village  curs,  which  had  retired 
to  sleep  upon  their  respective  dunghills.  Tired  of  the 
din  which  he  created,  and  the  unprofitable  responses 
which  it  excited,  Waverley  began  to  think  that  he  had 
reached  the  casde  of  Orgoglio,  as  entered  by  the  vio- 
torious  Prince  Arthur, 

When  'gan  he  loudly  through  the  house  to  call. 

But  no  man  cared  to  answer  to  his  cry ; 
There  reigned  a  solemn  silence  over  all. 
Nor  voice  was  heard,  nor  wight  was  seen,  in  bower  or  halL 

Filled  almost  with  expectation  of  beholding  some  ' '  old, 
old  man,  with  beard  as  white  as  snow,"  whom  he  might 
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question  concerning  this  deserted  mansion,  ottr  hero 
turned  to  a  little  oaken  wicket-door,  well  clenched  with 
iron  nails,  which  opened  in  the  court-yard  wall  at  its 
angle  with  the  house.  It  was  only  latched,  notwith- 
standing its  fortified  appe^ance,  and  when  opened  ad- 
mitted him  into  the  garden,  which  presented  a  pleasant 
scene.  The  southern  side  of  the  house,  clothed  with 
fruit-trees,  and  having  many  evergreens  trained  upon  its 
walls,  extended  its  irregular  yet  venerable  front  along  a 
terrace,  partly  paved,  partly  gravelled,  partly  bordered 
with  flowers  and  choice  shrubs.  This  elevation  de- 
scended by  three  several  flights  of  steps,  placed  in  its 
centre  and  at  the  extremities^  into  what  might  be  called 
the  garden  proper,  and  was  fenced  along  the  top  by  a 
stone  parapet  with  a  heavy  balustrade,  ornamented  from 
space  to  space  with  huge  grotesque  figures  of  animals 
seated  upon  their  haunches,  among  which  the  favourite 
bear  was  repeatedly  introduced.  Placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  terrace,  between  a  sashed-door  opening  from  the 
house  and  the  central  flight  of  steps,  a  huge  animal  of 
the  same  species  supported  on  his  head  and  fore-paws 
a  sun-dial  of  large  circumference  inscribed  with  more- 
diagrams  than  Edward's  mathematics  enabled  him  to 
decipher. 

The  garden,  which  seemed  to  be  kept  with  great  ac- 
curacy, aboimded  in  fruit-trees,  and  exhibited  a  profusion 
of  flowers  and  evergreens,  cut  into  grotesque  forms.  It 
was  laid  out  in  terraces,  which  descended  rank  by  ra||k 
from  the  western  wall  to  a  large  brook,  which  had  a. 
tranquil  and  smooth  appearance,  where  it  served  as  a 
boundary  to  the  garden ;  but,  near  the  extremity,  leapt 
in  tumult  over  a  strong  dam,  or  wear-head,  the  cause  of 
its  temporary  tranquillity,  and  there  forming  a  cascade, 
was  overlooked  by  an  octangular  simimer-house,  with  a^ 
gilded  bear  on  the  top  by  way  of  vane.  After  this  feat,. 
the  brook,  assuming  its  natural  rapid  and  fierce  character 
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eaotiped  from  the  eye  downadeep  and  wooded  dell,  from 
the  copse  of  which  arose  a  massive,  but  niinous  tower, 
the  former  habitation  of  the  Barons  of  Bradwardine. 
The  margin  of  the  brook,  opposite  to  the  garden,  dis- 
played a  narrow  meadow,  or  haugh,  as  it  was  called, 
which  formed  a  small  washing-green  ;  the  bank,  which 
retired  behind  it,  was  covered  by  ancient  trees. 

The  scene,  though  pleasing,  was  not  quite  equal  to 
the  gardens  of  Alcina  ;  yet  wanted  not  the  "due  donzel- 
letie  garruU,"  of  that  enchanted  paradise,  for  upon  the 
green  aforesaid  two  bare-legged  damsels,  each  standing 
in  a  spacious  tub,  performed  with  their  feet  the  office  of 
a  patent  washing-machine.  These  did  not,  however, 
like  the  maidens  of  Armida,  remain  to  greet  with  their 
harmony  the  approaching  guest,  but,  alarmed  at  the 
appearance  of  a  handsome  stranger  on  the  opposite  side, 
dropped  their  garments  (I  should  say  garment,  to  be 
quite  correct)  over  their  hmbs,  which  their  occupation 
exposed  somewhat  too  freely,  and,  with  a  shrill  excla- 
mation of  "  Eh,  sirs ! "  .uttered  with  an  accent  between 
modesty  and  coquetry,  sprung  off  like  deer  in  different 
directions. 

Waverley  began  to  despair  of  gaining  enti^ance  into  this 
solitary  and  seemingly  enchanted  mansion,  when  a  man 
advanced  up  one  of  the  garden  alleys,  where  he  still  re- 
tained his  station.  Trusting  this  might  be  a  gardener, 
or  some  domestic  belonging  to  the  house,  Edward  de- 
sqinded  the  steps  in  order  to  meet  him ;  but  as  the  figure 
approached,  and  long  before  he  could  descry  its  features, 
he  was  struck  with  the "  oddity  of  its  appearance  and 
gestures.— Sometimes  this  mister  wight  held  his  hands 
clasped  over  his  head,  like  an  Indian  Jogue  in  the  attitude 
of  penance  ;  sometimes  he  swung  them  perpendicularly, 
like  a  penduliun,  on  each  side ;  and  anon  he  slapped 
them  swiftly  and  repeatedly  across  his  breiast,  like  the  sub- 
stitute used  by  a  hackney-coachman  for  his  usual  flogging 
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exercise,  wheai  his  cattle  are  idle  upon  the  stand  in  a 
dear  frosty  day.  His  gait  was  as  singular  as  his  ges- 
tures, for  at  times  he  hopped  with  great  perseverance  on 
the  right  foot,  then  exchanged  that  supporter  to  advance 
in  the  same  manner  on  the  left,  and  then  putting  his  feet 
close  together,  he  hopped  upon  both  at  once.  His 
attire,  also,  was  antiquated  and  extravagant.  It  con- 
sisted in  a  sort  of  grey  jerkin,  with  scarlet  cuffs  and 
slashed  sleeves,  showing  a  scarlet  lining ;  the  other  parts 
of  the  dress  corresponded  in  colour,  not  forgetting  a  pair 
of  scarlet  stockings,  and  a  scarlet  bonnet,  proudly  sur- 
mounted ynth  SL  turkey's  feather.  Edward,  whom  he 
did  not  seem  to  observe,  now  perceived  confirmation  in 
his  features  of  what  the  mien  and  gestures  had  already 
annoimced.  It  was  apparently  neither  idiocy  nor  in- 
sanity which  gave  that  wild,  imsettled,  irregular  expres- 
sion to  a  face  which  naturally  was  rather  handsome,  but 
something  that  resembled  a  compound  of  both,  where 
the  simplicity  of  the  fool  was  mixed  with  the  extrava- 
gance of  a  crazed  imagination.  He  sung  with  great 
earnestness,  and  not  without  some  taste,  a  fragment  of 
an  old  Scottish  ditty  : — 

False  love,  and  hast  thou  played  me  thus 

In  summer  among  the  flowers  ? 
I  win  repay  thee  back  again' 

In  winter  among  the  showers. 
Unless  again,  again,  my  love. 

Unless  you  turn,  again  ; 
As  you  vkh  other  maidens  rove, 

I'll  smile  on  other  men. 

Here  lifting  up  his  eyes,  which  had  hitherto  been  fixed 
in  observing  how  his  feet  kept  time  to  the  tune,  he  beheld 
Waverley,  and.  instantly  doffed  his  cap,  with  many  gro- 
tesque signals  of  surprise,  respect,  and  salutation. 
Edward,  though  with  little  hope  of  receiving  an  answer 
to  any  constant  question,  requested  to  know  whether 
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Mr.  Bradwardine  were  at  home,  or  where  he  eotdd  find 
any  of  the  domestics.  The  questioned  party  replied, — 
and,  like  the  witch  of  Thalaba,  "still  his  speech  was 
song," — 

The  Knight's  to  the  mountain 

His  bugle  to  wind ; 
The  Lady's  to  greenwood 

Her  garland  to  bind. 
The  bower  of  Burd  Ellen 
Has  moss  on  the  floor. 
That  the  step  of  Lord  WilKam 
Be  silent  and  sure. 

This  conveyed  no  information,  and  Edward,  repeating 
his  queries,  received  a  rapid  answer,  in  which,  from  the 
haste  and  peculiarity  of  the  dialect,  the  word  "butler" 
was  alone  intelligible.  Waverley  then  requested  to  see 
the  butler  ;  upon  which  the  fellow,  with  a  knowing  look 
and  nod  of  intelligence,  made  a  signal  to  Edward  to 
follow,  and  began  to  dance  and  caper  down  the  alley  up 
which  he  had  made  his  approaches. — A  strange  guide 
this,  thought  Edward,  and  not  much  unlike  one  of 
Shakspeare's  roynish  clowns.  I  am  not  over  prudent  to 
trust  to  his  pilotage  ;  but  wiser  men  have  been  led  by 
fools. — By  this  time  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  alley, 
where,  turning  short  on  a  httle  parterre  of  flowers, 
shrouded  from  the  east  and  north  by  a  close  yew  hedge, 
he  foimd  an  old  man  at  work  without  his  coat,  whose 
appearance  hovered  between  that  of  an  upper  servant 
and  gardener ;  his  red  nose  and  ruffled  shirt  belonging 
to  the  former  profession  ;  his  hale  and  sun-burnt  visage, 
with  his  green  apron,  appearing  to  indicate 

Old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  dress  this  garden. 

The  major  domo — for  such  he  was,  and  indisputably 
the  seconii  officer  of  state  in  the  barony  (nay,  as  chi^ 
minister  of  the  interior,  superior  even  to  Bailie  Mao- 
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wheeble,  in  his  own  department  of  the  kitchen  and 
cellar) — the  major  domo  laid  down  his  spade,  slipped  on 
his  coat  in  haste,  and  with  a  wrathful  look  at  Edward's 
guide,  probably  excited  by  his  having  introduced  a 
stranger  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  laborious,  and,  as 
he  might  suppose  it,  degrading  office,  requested  to  know 
the  gentleman's  commands.  Being  informed  that  he 
wished  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  master,  that  his  name 
was  Waver  ley,  and  so  forth,  the  old  man's  countenance 
assumed  a  great  deal  of  respectful  importance.  "He 
could  take  it  upon  his  conscience  to  say,  his  honour 
would  have  exceeding  pleasure  in  seeing  him.  Would 
not  Mr.  Waverley  choose  some  refreshment  after  his 
journey  ?  His  honour  was  with  the  folk  who  were  getting 
doon  the  dark  hag ;  the  twa  gardener  lads  (an  emphasis 
on  the  word  twa)  had  been  ordered  to  attend  him  ;  and 
he  had  been  just  amusing  himself  in  the  mean  time  with 
dressing  Miss  Rose's  flower-bed,  that  he  might  be  near 
to  receive  his  honour's  orders,  if  need  were  :  he  was  very 
fond  of  a  garden,  but  had  little  time  for  such  divertise- 
ments." 

"  He  canna  get  it  wrought  in  abune  twa  days  in  the 
week  at  no  rate  whatever,"  said  Edward's  fantastic 
conductor. 

A  grim  look  from  the  butler  chastised  his  interference, 
and  he  commanded  him  by  the  name  of  Davie  Gellatley, 
in  a  tone  which  admitted  no  discussion,  to  look  for  his 
honour  at  the  dark  hag,  and  tell  him  there  was  a  gentle- 
man from  the  south  had  arrived  at  the  Ha*. 

"Can  this  poor  fellow  deliver  a  letter?"  asked 
Edward. 

"  With  all  fidelity,  sir,  to  anyone  whom  he  respects. 
I  would  hardly  trust  him  with  a  long  message  by  word 
of  mouth— though  he  is  more  knave  than  fool." 

Waverley  delivered  his  credentials  to  Mr.  Gellatley, 
who  seemed  to  confirm  the  butler's  last  observation,  by 
59 
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twisting  his  features  at  him,  when  he  was  looking  another 
way,  into  the  resemblance  of  the  grotesque  face  on  the 
bowl  of  a  German  tobacco-pipe ;  after  which,  with  an 
odd  cong6  to  Waverley,  he  danced  off  to  discharge  his 
errand." 

**  He  is  an  innocent,  sir,"  said  the  butler ;  *•  there  is 
one  such  in  almost  every  toun  in  the  country,  but  ours  is 
brought  far  ben.  He  used  to  work  a  day's  turn  weel 
eneugh  ;  but  he  help'd  Miss  Rose  when  she  was  flemit 
with  the  Laird  of  KiUancureit's  new  English  bull,  and 
since  that  time  we  ca'  him  Davie  Do-little ;  indeed  we 
might  ca'  him  Davie  Do-naething,  for  since  he  got  that 
gay  clothing,  to  please  his  honour  and  my  yoimg  mis- 
tress (great  folks  will  have  their  fancies),  he  has  done 
naething  but  dance  up  and  down  about  the  toun,  without 
doing  a  single  turn,  unless  trimming  the  laird's  fishing- 
wand  or  busking  his  flies,  or  maybe  catching  a  dish  of 
trouts  at  an  orra-time.  But  here  comes  Miss  Rose,  who, 
I  take  burden  upon  me  for  her,  will  be  especially  glad  to 
see  one  of  the  house  of  Waverley  at  her  father's  mansion 
at  Tully-Veolan." 

But  Rose  Bradwardine  deserves  better  of  her  imworthy 
historian,  than  to  be  introduced  at  the  end  of  a  chapter. 
In  the  meanwhile  it  may  be  noticed,  that  Waverley 
learned  two  things  from  this  colloquy  ;  that  in  Scotland 
a  single  house  was  called  a  town,  and  a  natural  fool  an 
innoctnt. 


CHAP.   X. 

Bose  Bradwardine  and  her  Father. 

I  ISS  BRADWARDINE  was  but  seventeen  ;  yet, 

at  the  last  races  of  the  coimty  town  of  , 

I  upon  her  health  being  proposed  among  a  roimd 
of  beauties,  the  Laird  of   Bumperqiiaigh,  permanent 
60 
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toast-master  and  croupier  of  the  Bautherwhillery  Club, 
not  only  said  More  to  the  pledge  in  a  pint  bumper  of 
Bourdeaux,  but,  ere  pouring  forth  the  libation,  denomi- 
nated the  divinity  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  "  the  Rose 
of  TuUy-Veolau ; "  upon  which  festive  occasion,  three 
cheers  were  given  by  all  the  sitting  members  of  that 
respectable  society,  whose  throats  the  wine  had  left 
capable  of  such  exertion.  Nay,  I  am  well  assured,  that 
the  sleeping  partners  of  the  company  snorted  s^plause, 
and  that  although  strong  bumpers  and  weak  brains  had 
consigned  two  or  three  to  the  floor,  yet  even  these,  fallen 
as  they  were  from  their  high  estate,  and  weltering — I  will 
carry  the  parody  no  farther — ^uttered  divers  inarticulate 
sounds,  intimating  their  assent  to  the  motion.  • 

Such  unanimous  applause  could  not  be  extorted  but  by 
acknowledged  merit ;  and  Rose  Bradwardine  not  only 
deserved  it,  but  also  the  approbation  of  much  more 
rational  p)ersons  than  the  BaujtheFwhillery  Club  could 
have  mustered,  ev^n  before  discuss^n  of  the  first  mag- 
num.  She  was  indeed  a  very  pretty  girl  of  the  Scotch 
cast  of  beauty,  that  is,  with  a  profusion  of  hair  of  paley 
gold,  and  a  skin  like  the  snow  of  her  own  mountains  ia 
whiteness.  Yet  she  had  not  a  pallid  or  pensive  cast  of 
countenance  ;  her  features,  as  wdl  as  her  temper,  had  a 
Uvely  expression  ;  her  complexion,  though  not  florid, 
was  so  pure  as  to  seem  transparent,  angl  the  slightest 
emotion  sent  her  whole  blood  at  once  to  her  face  and 
neck.  Her  form,  though  under  the  common  size,  was 
remarkably  elegant,  and  her  motions  Ught,  easy,  and  un- 
embarrassed. She  came  from  another  part  of  the  garden 
to  receive  Captain  Waverley,  with  a  manner  that  hovered 
betwe<en  bashfulness  and  courtesy* 

The  first  greetings  past,  Edward  learned  from  her  that 
the  dark  hag,  which  had  somewhat  puzzled  him  in  the 
butler's  account  of  his  master's  avocations,  had  nothing 
tp  do  either  with  a  black  cat  or  a  broomstick,  but  was 
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simply  a  portion  of  oak  copse  which  was  to  be  felled  that 
day.  She  offered,  with  diffident  civility,  to  show  the 
stranger  the  way  to  the  spot,  which,  it  seems,  was  not 
far  distant ;  but  they  were  prevented  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  in  person,  who,  summoned 
by  David  Gellatley,  now  appeared,  "on  hospitable 
thoughts  intent,"  clearing  the  ground  at  a  prodigious 
rate  with  swift  and  long  strides,  which  reminded  Waverley 
of  the  seven-league  boots  of  the  nursery  fable.  He  was 
a  tall,  thin,  athletic  figure ;  old  indeed,  and  grey-haired, 
but  with  every  muscle  rendered  as  tough  as  whip-cord 
by  constant  exercise.  He  was  dressed  carelessly,  and 
more  like  a  Frenchman  than  an  Englishman  of  the 
period,  while,  from  his  hard  features  and  perpendicular 
rigidity  of  stature,  he  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  Swiss 
officer  of  the  guards,  who  had  resided  some  time  at 
Paris,  and  caught  the  costume,  but  not  the  ease  or 
manner  of  its  inhabitants.  The  truth  was,  that  his 
language  and  habits  were  as  heterogeneous  as  his 
external  appearance. 

Owing  to  his  natural  disposition  to  study,  or  perhaps 
to  a  very  general  Scottish  fashion  of  giving  young  men 
of  rank  a  legal  education,  he  had  been  bred  with  a  view 
to  the  bar.  But  the  politics  of  his  family  precluding  the 
hope  of  his  rising  in  that  profession,  Mr.  Bradwardine 
travelled  with  high  reputation  for  several  years,  and 
made  some  campaigns  in  foreign  service.  After  his 
dimHi  with  the  law  of  high  treason  in  1715,  he  had 
lived  in  retirement,  conversing  almost  entirely  with  those 
of  his  own  principles  in  the  vicinage.  The  pedantry  of 
the  lawyer,  superinduced  upon  the  military  pride  of  the 
soldier,  might  remind  a  modem  of  the  days  of  the 
zealous  volunteer  service,  when  the  bar-gown  of  our 
pleaders  was  often  fiimg  over  a  blazing  uniform.  T6 
this  must  be  added  the  prejudices  of  ancient  birth 
and  Jacobite  politics,  greatly  strengthened  by  habits  of 
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sdit^  and  secluded  authority,  which,  though  exercised 
only  within  the  bounds  of  his  half-cultivated  estate,  was 
there  indisputable  and  undisputed.  For,  as  he  used  to 
observe,  "  the  lands  of  Bradwardine,  TuUy-Veolan,  and 
others,  had  been  erected  into  a  free  barony  by  a  charter 
from  David  the  First,  cum  liberali  potest,  habendi  curias 
etJusHcias,. cum  fossa  et  furca  (lie  pit  and  gallows)  ^/ 
%aka  etsofca,  et  thol  et  theam,  et  infang-thief  et  outfang- 
thief,  sive hand-habend.  sive  bak-barand."  The  peculiar 
meaning  of  aH  these  cabalistical  words  few  or  none  could 
explain ;  but  they  implied,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine  might,  in  case  of  delinquency, 
imprison,  try,  and  execute  his  vassals  at  his  pleasure. 
Like  James  the  First,  however,  the  present  possessor  o 
this  authority  was  more  pleased  in  talking  about  prero- 
gative than  in  exercising  it ;  and,  excepting  that  he  im- 
prisoned two  poachers  in  the  dimgeon  of  the  old  tower 
of  Tully-Veolan,  where  they  were  sorely  frightened  by 
ghosts,  and  ahnost  e^ten  by  rats,  and  that  he  set  an  old 
woman  in  the  jougs  (or  Scottish  pillory)  for  saying 
"  there  were  mair  fules  in  the  laird's  ha'  house  than 
Davie  Gellatley,"  I  do  not  learn  that  he  was  accused  of 
abusing  his  high  powers.  Still,  however,  the  conscious 
pride  of  possessing  them  gave  additional  importance  to 
his  language  and  deportment. 

At  his  first  address  to  Waverley,  it  would  seem  that  the 
hearty  pleasure  he  fdt  to  behold  the  nephew  of  his  friend 
had  somewhat  discomposed  the  stiff  and  upright  dignity 
of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's  demeanour,  for  the  tears 
stood  in  the  old  gentleman's  eyes,  when,  having  first 
shaken  Edward  heartily  by  tiie  hand  in  the  English  fashion , 
he  embraced  him  ^-/a-^m^^  Frangoise,  and  kissed  him  on 
both  sides  of  his  face ;  while  the  hardness  of  his  grip, 
and  the  quantity  of  Scotch  snuff  which  his  accolade  com- 
mimicated,  called  corresponding  drops  of  moisture  to 
the  eyes  of  bis  guest 
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"Upon  the  honour  ota  gentleman,"  he  said,  "b«t  it 
makes  me  young  again  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  Waverley  ! 
A  worthy  scion  of  the  old  stock  of  Waveriey-Honotu: — 
spes  altera,  as  Maro  hath  it — and  you  have  the  look  of 
the  old  line,  Captain  Waverley,  not  so  portly  yet  as  my 
old  friend  Sir  Everard — mais  cela  vitttdra  avec  le  terns, 
as  my  Dutch  acquaintance,  Baron  Kikkitbroeck,  said  of 
the  sagesse  of  Madame  son  dpeuM,—Axid  so  ye  have 
mounted  the  cockade  ?  Right,  right ;  though  I  could 
have  wished  the  colour  different,  and  so  I  would  ha' 
deemed  might  Sir  Everard.  But  no  more  of  that ;  I  am 
old,  and  times  ^e  changed. — ^And  how  does  flie  worthy 
knight  baronet,  and  the  fair  Mrs.  Rachel? — ^Ah,  ye 
laugh,  young  man !  In  troth  she  was  the  fair  Mrs. 
Rachel  in  the  year  of  grace  seventeen  hundred  and  six- 
teen ,*  but  time  passes — et  singula  pnxtdaniur  anni — 
that  is  most  certain.  But  once  again,  ye  are  most 
heartily  welcome  to  my  poor  house  of  Tully-Vcolan  !^ 
Hie  to  the  house.  Rose,  and  see  that  Alexander  Saundcr- 
son  looks  out  the  old  Chateau  Margaux,  which  I  sent 
from  Bourdeaux  to  Dundee  in  the  year  1713." 

Rose  tripped  off  demurely  enough  till  she  turned  the 
first  corner,  and  then  ran  with  the  speed  of  a  fairy,  that 
she  might  gain  leisure,  after  discharging  her  father's 
commission,  to  put  her  own  dress  in  order,  and  produce 
all  her  little  finery — an  occupation  for  which  the  aK>roach- 
ing  dinner-hour  left  but  limited  time. 

"  We  cannot  rival  ^e  luxuries  of  your  English  table. 
Captain  Waverley,  or  give  you  the  epulis  lauHores  of 
Waverley-Honour— I  say  epulce  rather  than  prandium, 
because  the  latter  phrase  is  popular  :  Epula  adsenatum, 
prandium  vero  adpopulum  attinet,  says  Suetonius  Tran- 
quillus.  But  I  trust  ye  will  applaud  my  Bourdeaux ; 
r'est  des  deux  oreilles,  as  Captain  Vinsauf  used  to  say— 
Vinum  primes  notes,  the  Principal  of  St.  Andrews 
denominated  it.    And,  once  more.  Captain  Waverley, 
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right  glad  am  I  that  ye  are  here  to  drink  iht  best  my 
cellar  can  make  forthcoming." 

This  speech,  with  the  necessary  interjectional  answers,  . 
continued  from  the  lower' alley  where  they  met,  up  to 
the  door  of  the  house,  where  four  or  five  servants  in  old- 
fashioned  liveries,  headed  by  Alexander  Saunderson,  the 
buder,  who  now  bore  no  token  of  the  sable  stains  of  the 
garden,  received  them  in  grand  costume. 

In  an  old  hall  hung  round  with  pikes  and  with  bows. 

With  old  bucklers  and  corslets  that  had  borne  many  shu^wd  blows. 

With  much  ceremony,  and  still  more  real  kindness,  the 
Baron,  without  stopping  in  any  intermediate  apartment, 
conducted  his  guest  through  several  into  the  great  dining 
parlour,  wainscoted  with  black  oak,  and  hung  round  with 
the  pictures  of  his  ancestry,  where  a  table  was  set  forth 
in  form  fot  six  persons,  and  an  old-fashioned  beaufet 
displayed  all  the  ancient  and  massive  plate  of  the  Brad- 
wardine  family.  A  bell  was  now  heard  at  the  head  of 
the  avenue  ;  for  an  old  man;  who  acted  as  porter  upon 
gala  days,  had  caught  the  iarm  given  by  Waverley's 
arrival,  and  repairing  to  his  post,  announced  the  arriva 
of  other  guests. 

These,  as  the  Baron  assured  his  yoimg  friend,  were, 
very  estimable  i>ersons.  ' '  There  was  the  young  Laird  o 
Balmawhapple,  a  Falconer  by  surname,  of  the  house  of 
Glen&uquhar,  given  right  much  to  field  s^rXs—gaudet 
equis  et  canibtis — ^but  a  very  discreet  yoimg  gendeman. 
Then  there  was  the  Laird  of  Killancureit,  who  had 
devoted  his  leisure  untill  tillage  and  agriculture,  and 
boasted  himself  to  be  possessed  of  a  bull  of  matchless 
merit,  brought  from  the  county  of  Devon  (the  Damnonia 
of  the  Romans,  if  we  can  trust  Robert  of  Cirencester). 
He  is,  as  ye  may  well  suppose  from  such  a  tendency,  but 
of  yeoman  extraction — servabit  odoretn  testa  diu—and  I 
believe,  between  ourselves,  his  grandsire  was  from  the 
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wrong  side  of  the  Border — one  Btillseg'^,  vftio  came 
hither  as  a  steward,  or  bailiff,  or  ground-officer,  or  some- 
thing in  that  department,  to  the  last  CHmigo  of  Killan- 
cureit,  who  died  of  an  atrophy.  After  his  master's  death, 
sir — ye  would  hardly  believe  such  a  scandal, — ^but  this 
Bullsegg,  being  portly  and  comely  of  aspect,  intermarried 
with  the  lady  dowager,  who  was  young  and  amorous, 
and  possessed  himself  of  the  estate,  which  devolved  on 
this  unhappy  woman  by  a  settlement  of  her  umwhile 
husband,  in  direct  contravention  of  an  unrecorded  taillie, 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  disponer's  own  flesh  and 
blood,  in  the  person  of  his  natural  heir  and  seventh 
cousin,  Gimigo  of  Tipperhewit,  whose  family  ms  so 
reduced  by  the  ensuing  lawsuit,  that  his  representative  is 
now  serving  as  a  private  gentleman-sentinel  in  Ae  High- 
land Black  Watch.  But  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Bulls^g  ot 
Killancureit  that  now  is,  has  good  blood  in  his  veins  by 
the  mother  and  grandmother,  who  were  both  of  the 
family  of  Pickletillim,  and  he  is  well  liked  and  looked 
upon,  and  knows  his  o\fn  place.  And  Grod  forbid. 
Captain  Waverley,  that  we  of  irreproachable  lineage 
should  exult  over  him,  when  it  maybe,  that  in  the  eighth, 
ninth,  or  tenth  generation,  his  progeny  may  rank,  in  a 
manner,  with  the  old  gentry  of  the  country.  Rank  and 
ancestry,  sir,  should  be  the  last  words  in  the  mouths  of 
us  of  unblemished  race — vix  ea  nostra  voco^  as  Naso 
saith.-  -There  is,  besides,  a  clergyman  of  the  true  (though 
suffering)  Episcopal  church  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  con- 
fessor in  her  cause  after  the  year  1715,  when  a  Whiggish 
mob  destroyed  his  meeting-house,  tore  his  surplice,  and 
pltmdered  his  dwelling-house  of  four  silver  spoons,  in- 
tromitting  also  with  his  mart  and  his  meal-ark,  and  with 
two  barrels,  one  of  single,  and  one  of  double  ale, 
besides  three  bottles  of  brandy.  My  Baron-Bailie  and 
doer,  Mr,  Duncan  MaCwheeble,  is  the  fourth  on  our  list. 
There  is  a  question,  owing  to, the  incertitude  of  andent 

as 
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lithography,  whether  he  belongs  to  the  ckn  of  Wheectfe 
or  of  Quibble,  but  both  have  produced  persons  eminent 
in  the  law." — 

As  such  he  described  them  by  person  and  name. 
They  entered,  and  dinner  was  served  as  they  came. 


CHAP.    XI. 

The  Banquet. 

HE  entertainment  was  ample  and  handsome, 
I  according  to  the  Scotch  ideas  of  the  period,  and 
[  the  guests  did  great  honour  to  it.  The  Baron  ate 
like  a  famished  soldier,  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple  like 
a  sportsman,  Bullsegg  of  Killancureit  like  a  fanner, 
Waverley  himself  like  a  travdler,  and  Bailie  Macwheeble 
like  all  four  together ;  though,  either  out  of  more  respect/ 
or  in  order  to  preserve  that  proper  declination  of  person 
which  showed  a  sense  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  his 
patron,  he  sat  upon  the  edge  of  his  chair,  placed  at  three 
feet  distance  from  the  table,  and  achieved  a  communi):^*, 
tion  with  his  plate  by  projecting  his  person  towards  it  in 
a  line,  which  obliqued  from  the  bottom  of  his  spine,  so 
tiiat  the  person  who  sat  opposite  to  him  could  only  see 
the  foretop  of  his  riding  periwig. 

This  stooping  position  might  have  been  inconvenient 
to  another  person,  but  long  habit  made  it,  whether 
seated  or  walking,  perfectly  easy  td  the  worthy  Bailie. 
In  the  latter  posture,  it  occasioned,  no  doubt,  an  un* 
seemly  projection  of  the  person  towards  those  who  hap- 
pened to  walk  behind  ;  but  those  being  at  all  times  his  in- 
feriors (f<»:  Mr.  Macwheeble  was  very  scrupulous  in  giving 
place  to  aJl  others),  he  caied  very  httle  what  inference  of 
contempt  or  slight  r^rard  they  might  derive  from  the 
oironms^ce.  Hence,  when  he  waddled  across  the  court , 
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to  and  from  his  old  grey  pony,  he  somewhat  resembled  ft 
turnspit  walking  upon  its  hind  legs. 

The  nonjuring  clergyman  was  a  pensive  and  interest- 
ing old  man,  with  much  the  air  of  a  sufferer  for  con- 
science' sake.     He  was  one  of  those 

Who,  undeprived,  their  benefice  forsook. 

For  this  whim,  when  the  Baron  was  out  of  hearing,  the 
Bailie  used  sometimes  gently  to  rally  Mr.  Rubrick,  up- 
braiding him  with  the  nicety  of  his  scruples.  Indeed,  it 
must  be  owned  that  he  himself,  though  at  heart  a  keen 
partizan  of  the  e-\iled  family,  had  kept  pretty  fair  with  all 
the  different  turns  of  state  in  his  time ;  so  that  Davie 
Gellatley  once  described  him  as  a  particularly  good  man, 
who  had  a  very  quiet  and  peaceful  conscience,  that  never 
did  him  any  harm. 

When  the  dinner  was  removed,  the  Baron  announced 
the  health  of  the  King,  politely  leaving  to  the  consciences 
of  his  guests  to  drink  to  the  sovereign  de  facto  or  dejure, 
as  their  politics  inclined.  The  conversation  now  became 
general ;  and  diortly  afterwards  Miss  Bradwardine,  who 
had  done  the  honours  with  natural  grace  and  simplicity, 
retired,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  clergyman.  Among 
the  rest  of  the  party,  the  wine,  which  fully  justified  the 
encomiums  of  the  landlord,  iiowed  freely  roimd,  although 
Waverley,  with  some  difficulty,  obtained  the  privilege  of 
sometimes  n^lecting  the  glass.  At  length,  as  the  even- 
ing grew  more  late,  the  Baron  made  a  private  signal  to 
Mr.  Saunders  Saunderson,  or,  as  he  facetiously  denomi- 
nated him,  Alexander  ab  Alexandra ,  who  left  the  room 
with  a  nod.  and  soon  after  returned,  his  grave  countenance 
mantling  with  a  solemn  and  mysterious  smile,  and  placed 
before  his  master  a  small  oaken  casket,  mounted  with 
brass  ornaments  of  curious  form.  The  Baron,  drawing 
oat  a  private  key,  unlocked  the  casket,  raised  the  lid,  and 
pinoduced  a  golden  goblet  of  a  singular  and  antique  ap- 
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pearance!,  moulded  into  the  shape-  of  a  rampant  bear, 
which  the  owner  regarded  with  a  look  of  mingled  re- 
verence, pride,  and  delight,  that  irresistibly  reminded 
Waverley  of  Ben  Jonson's  Tom  Otter,  with  his  Bull, 
Horse,  and  Dog,  as  that  wag  wittily  denominated  his 
chief  carousing  cups.  But  Mr.  Bradwardine,  turning 
towards  him  with  complacency,  requested  him  to  observe 
this  curious  relic  of  the  olden  time. 

"It  represents,"  he  said,  "the  chosen  crest  of  our 
£amily,  a  bear,  as  ye  observe,  and  rampant,  because  a 
good  herald  will  depict  every  animal  in  its  noblest  posture ; 
as  a  horse  salient,  a  greyhound  currant,  and,  as  may  be 
inferred,  a  ravenous  animal  in  actu  ferociori,  or  in 
a  voracious,  lacerating,"*  aiid  devouring  posture.  Now, 
sir,  we  hold  this  most  honourable  achievement  by  the 
wappen-brief,  or  concession  of  arms,  of  Frederick  Red- 
beard,  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  my  predecessor,  God- 
mund  Bradwardine,  it  being  the  crest  of  a  gigantic  Dane, 
whom  he  slew  in  the  lists  in  the  Holy  Land,  on  a  quarrel 
touching  the  chastity  of  the  Emperor's  spouse  or  daughter, 
tradition  saith  not  precisely  which,  and  thus,  as  Virgilius 
hath  it— 

Mutemus  dypeos,  Danaomque  insignia  nobis 
Aptemus. 

Then  for  the  cup,  Captain  Waverley,  it  was  wrought  by 
the  command  of  St.  Duthac,  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock,  for  . 
behoof  of  another  Baron  of  the  house  of  Bradwardine, 
who  had  valiantly  defended  the  patrimony  of  that 
monastery  against  certain  encroaching  nobles.  It  is 
properly  termed  the  Blessed  Bear  of  Bradwardine  (though 
old  Dr.  Doubleit  used  jocosely  to  call  it  Ursa  Major), 
and  was  supposed  in  old  and  Catholic  times  to  be  in- 
vested with  certain  properties  of  a  mystical  and  super- 
natural quality.  And  though  I  give  not  in  to  such  anilia. 
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k  is  certain  it  has  always  been  esteemed  a  solemn 
standard-cup  and  heir-loom  of  our  house  ;  nor  is  it  ever 
used  but  upon  seasons  of  high  festival,  and  such  I  hold 
to  be  the  arrival  of  the  heir  of  Sir  Everard  imder  my 
roof ;  and  I  devote  this  draught  to  the  health  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  ancient  and  Mghly-to-be-honoured  himc 
of  Waverley." 

During  this  long  harangue  he  carefully  decanted  a  cob- 
webbed  bottle  of  claret  into  the  goblet,  which  held  nearly 
an  English  pint,  and  at  the  conclusion,  delivering  the 
bottle  to  the  butler,  to  be  held  carefully  in  the  same  angle 
with  the  horizon,  he  devoutly  quaffed  off  the  contents  of 
the  Blessed  Bear  of  Bradwardine. 

Edward,  with  horror  and  alarm,  beheld  the  animal 
making  his  rounds,  and  thought  with  great  anxiety  upon 
the  appropriate  motto,  "  Beware  the  Bear  ;  "  but  at  the 
same  time  plainly  foresaw,  that  as  none  of  the  guests 
scrupled  to  do  him  this  extraordinary  honour,  a  refusal 
on  his  part  to  pledge  their  courtesy  would  be  extroraely 
ill  received.  Resolving,  therefore,  to  submit  to  this  last 
piece  of  tyranny,  and  then  to  quit  the  table,  if  possible, 
and  confiding  in  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  he  did 
justice  to  the  company  in  the  contents  of  the  Blessed 
-Bear,  and  felt  less  inconvenience  from  the  draught  than 
he  could  possibly  have  expected.  The  others,  whose 
Time  had  been  more  actively  employed,  began  to  show 
s3rmptoms  of  innovation, — "the  good  wine  did  its  good 
office.-*'  The  frost  of  etiquette,  and  pride  of  birth,  b^^an 
to  give  way  before  the  genial  blessings  of  this  benign  con- 
stellation, and  the  formal  appellatives  with  which  the 
three  dignitaries  had  hitherto  addressed  each  other, 
were  now  familiarly  abbreviated  into  Tully,  Bally,  and 
Killie.  When  a  few  rounds  had  passed,  the  two  latter, 
after  whispering  together,  craved  permission  (a  joyful 
hearing  for  Edward)  to  ask  the  grace-cup.  This,  after 
some  delay,  was  at  length   produced,  and  Waverley 
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«ODcladed  that  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  were  tenaitiated 
for  he  evening.  He  was  nevermore  mistaken  in  his 
life. 

As  the  guests  had  left  their  horses  at  the  small  inn,  or 
chan^'house,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  village,  the  Baron 
could  not,  in  politeness,  avoid  walking  with  them  up  the 
avenue,  and  Waverley,  from  the  same  motive,  und  to 
enjoy,  after  this  feverish  revel,  the  cool  summer  evening, 
attended  the  party.  But  when  they  arrived  at  Luckie 
Macleary's,  the  Lairds  of  Ballmawhappleand  Killancureit 
declared  their  determination  to  acknowledge  their  sense 
of  the  hospitality  of  Tully-Veolan,  by  partaking  with  their 
entertainer  -asui  his  guest  Captain  Waverley,  what  they 
tedmicadty  called  deoch  an  dontis,  a  stirrup-cup,  to  the 
honour  of  the  Baron's  roof-tree.* 

It  must  be  noticed,  that  the  Bailie,  knowing  by  ex- 
perience that  the  day's  joviaUty,  which  had  been  hitherto 
sustained  at  the  expense  of  his  patron  might  terminate 
partly  at  his  own,  had  mounted  his  spavined  grey  pony, 
and,  between  gaiety  of  heart,  and  alarm  for  being  hocked 
into  a  reckoning,  spurred  him  into  a  hobbling  canter  (a 
trot  was  out  of  the  question),  and  had  ahready  cleared 
the  village.  The  others  entered  the  change-h<mse,  lead- 
ing Edward  in  unresisting  submission ;  for  his  landlord 
whispered  him,  that  to  demur  to  such  an  overture  would 
be  construed  into  a  high  misdemeanour  against  the  leges 
tonvivialest  or  regulations  of  genial  compotation.  Widow 
Madeary  seemed  to  have  expected  this  visit,  as,  well  she 
might,  for  it  was  the  usual  consummation  of  merry  bouts, 
not  only  at  Tully-Veolan,  but  at  most  other  gentlemen's 
houses  in  Scotland,  Sixty  Years  smce.  The  guests  thereby 
at  once  acquitted  themselves  of  their  burden  of  gratitude 
for  their  entertainer's  kindness,  encoiu:aged  the  trade  of 
his  change-house,  did  honour  to  the  place  which  afforded 
harbour  to  their  horses,  and  indemnified  themselves  for 
the  previous  restraints  imposed  by  private  hospitality,  by 
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spending,  what  Falstaflf  calls  the  sweet  of  the  night,  la 
the  genial  license  of  a  tavern. 

Accordingly,  in  full  expectation  of  these  distinguished 
guests,  Luckie  Macleary  had  swept  her  house  for  the  first 
time  this  fortnight,  tempered  her  tiuf-fire  to  such  a  heat 
as  the  season  required  in  her  damp  hovel  even  at' Mid- 
summer, set  forth  her  deal  table  newly  washed,  propped 
its  lame  foot  with  a  fragment  of  tmf ,  arranged  four  or 
five  stools  of  huge  and  clumsy  form,  upon  the  sites  which 
best  suited  the  inequalities  of  her  day  floor ;  and  having, 
moreover,  put  on  her  clean  toy,  rokelay,  and  scarlet  plaid, 
gravely  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  company,  in  full  hope 
of  custom  and  profit.  When  they  were  seated  under  the 
sooty  rafters  of  Luckie  Macleary's  only  apartment, 
thickly  tapestried  with  cobwebs,  their  hostess,  who  had 
already  taken  her  cue  from  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple, 
appeared  with  a  huge  pewter  measuring-pot,  containing 
at  least  three  Enghsh  quarts,  familiarly  denominated  a 
Tappit  Hen,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  hostess, 
reamed  {i.e.,  mantled)  with  excellent  claret,  just  drawn 
from  the  cask. 

It  was  soon  plain  that  what  crumbs  of  reason  the  Bear 
had  not  devoured,  were  to  be  picked  up  by  the  Hen  ; 
but  the  confusion  which  appeared  to  prevail  favoured 
Edward's  resolution  to  evade  the  gaily  circling  glass. 
The  others  began  to  talk  thick  and  at  once,  each  per- 
forming his  own  part  in  the  conversation,  without  the 
least  respect  to  his  neighbour.  The  Baron  of  Bradwar- 
dine  simg  French  chansons-cL-boire,  and  spouted  pieces  of 
Latin  ;  Killancureit  talked,  in  a  steady  unalterable  dull 
key,  of  top-dressing  and  bottom-dressing,  and  year-olds, 
and  gimmers,  and  dinmonts,  and  stots,  and  runts,  and 
kyloes,  and  a  proposed  tumpike-act ;  while  Balmawhapple, 
in  notes  exalted  above  both,  extolled  his  horse,  his  hawks, 
wid  a  gieyhound  called  Whistler.  In  the  niiddle  of  this 
dm,  the  Baron  repeatedly  implored  silence ;  and  when  at 
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length  the  instinct  of  polite  discipline  so  far  prevailed; 
that  for  a  moment  he  obtained  it,  he  hastened  to  be- 
seech their  attention  •'  unto  a  military  ariette,  which  was 
a  particular  fevourite  of  the  Marechal  Due  de  Berwick  ;  " 
then,  imitating,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  manner  and 
tone  of  a  French  musquetaire,  he  immediately  com- 
menced : — 

Mon  coenr  volage,  dit-elle, 

N'est  pas  pour  vous,  garcon ; 
Est  pour  un  homme  de  guerre. 
Qui  SI  barbe  au  meuton. 

.   Lon,  Lon,  Laridon. 

Qui  port  cfaapeau  k  plume, 

Soulier  k  rouge  talon, 
Que  joue  de  la  flute, 

Aussi  de  violon. 

Lon,  Lea,  Laridon. 

Balmawhapple  could  hold  no  longer,  but  broke  in  with 
what  he  called  a  d — d  good  song,  composed  by  Gibby 
Gaethroughwi't,  the  piper  of  Cupar ;  and,  without 
wasting  more  time,  struck  up, — 

It's  up  Glenbarchan's  braes  I  gaed, 
And  o'er  the  bent  of  Killiebraid, 
And  mony  a  weary  cast  I  made. 
To  cuittle  the  muirfowl's  tail. 

The  Baron,  whose  voice  was  drowned  in  the  louder  and 
more  obstreperous  strains  of  Balmawhapple,  now  dropped 
the  competition,  but  continued  to  hum,  Lon,  Lon, 
Laridon,  and  to  regard  the  successful  candidate  for  the 
attention  of  the  company  with  an  eye  of  disdain,  while 
Balmawhapple  proceeded, — 

If  up  a  bonny  black-cock  should  spring. 
To  whistle  him  down  wi'  a  slug  in  his  wing. 
And  stnqp  him  on  to  my  lunzie  string. 
Right  seldom  would  I  fail. 

After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  recover  the  second  verse. 
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he  $\mg  the  first  over  again  ;  and,  in  pposecndon  of  his 
triumph,  declared  there  was  "more  sense  in  that  than 
in  all  the  dtrry-dongs  of  France,  and  Fifeshire  to  the  boot 
of  it"  The  Baron  only  answered  with  a  loi^  piach  of 
snuff,  and  a  glance  of  infinite  contempt  Bnt  tbose  noble 
allies,  the  Bear  and  the  Hen,  had«fiiaBcipated  the  young 
laird  from  the  haiiitttai  reverence  in  which  he  held 
Bradwardine  at  other  times.  He  pronounced  the  claret 
shilpit,  and  demanded  brandy  with  great  vociferation. 
It  was  brought ;  and  now  the  Demon  of  Politics  envied 
even  the  harmony  arising  from  this  Dutch  concert, 
merely  because  there  was  not  a  wrathful  note  in  the 
strange  compound  of  sounds  which  it  produced.  In- 
spired by  her,  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple,  now  superior 
to  the  nods  and  winks  with  which  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine, in  delicacy  to  Edward,  had  hitherto  checked 
his  entering  upon  political  discussion,  demanded  a 
bumper,  with  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor,  "to  the  little 
gentleman  in  black  velvet  who  did  such  service  in  1702, 
and  may  Ae  vWte  horse  break  his  neck  over  a  mound  of 
his  making ! " 

Edward  wats  not  at  that  moment  clear-headed  enough 
to  remember  that  King  William's  fall,  which  occasioned 
his  death,  was  said  to  be  owing  to  his  horse  stumbUng 
at  a  mole-hill ;  yet  felt  inclined  to  take  umbrage  at  a 
loast,  which  seemed,  from  the  glance  of  Bahndwhapple's 
eye,  to  have  a  peculiar  and  uncivil  reference  to  the 
Ciovernment  which  he  served.  But,  ere  he  could  inter- 
fere, the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  had  taken  up  the  quarrel. 
"Sir,"  he  said,  "whatever  my  sentiments,  Sanqi^m 
privatus,  may  be  in  such  matters,  I  shall  not  tamely 
endure  your  saying  anything  that  may  impinge  upon  the 
honourable  feelings  of  a  gentleman  under  my  roof.  Sir, 
if  you  have  no  respect  for  the  laws  of  urbanity,  do  ye  not 
respeut  the  military  oath,  sacramentum  fnilitare^  by 
which  every  officer  is  bound  to  the  Standards  tmder 
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which  he  is  enrolled?  Look  at  Titus  Livius,  what  he 
sa3rs  of  those  Roman  soldiers  who  were  so  unhappy  as 
cxuere  sacramentum, — to  renounce  their  legionary  oath  ; 
but  you  are  ignorant,  sir,  alike  of  ancient  history  and 
modem  courtesy. " 

"Not  so  ignorant  as  ye  would  pronounce  me," 
roared  Bahnawhapple.  *'  I  ken  weel  that  you  mean  the 
solemn  League  and  Covenant ;  but  if  a'  the  Whigs  in 
hell  had  taken  the  " 

Here  the  Baron  and  Waverley  both  spoke  at  once,  the 
former  calling  out,  "  Be  silent,  sir  !  ye  not  only  show 
your  ignorance,  but  disgrace  your  native  country  before 
a  stranger  and  an  Englishman  ; "  and  Waverley,  at  the 
same  moment,  entreating  Mr.  Bradwardine  to  permit 
him  to  reply  to  an  affront  which  seemed  levelled  at  him 
personally.  But  the  Baron  was  exalted  by  wine,  wrath, 
and  scorn,  above  all  sublunary  considerations. 

"  I  crave  you  to  be  hushed,  Captain  Waverley  ;  you 
are  elsewhere,  peradventure,  sui  juris, — foris-familiated, 
that  is,  and  entitled,  it  may  be,  to  think  and  resent  for 
yourself;  but  m  my  domain,  in  this  poor  Barony  of 
Bradwardine,  and  under  this  roof,  which  is  quasi  mine, 
being  held  by  tacit  relocation  by  a  tenant  at  will,  I  am 
in  ioco  parentis  to  you,  and  bound  to  see  you  scathless. — 
And  for  you,  Mr.  Falconer  of  Balmawhapple,  I  warn  ye, 
let  me  see  no  more  aberrations  from  the  paths  of  good 
manners." 

"  And  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Cosmo  Com3nie  Bradwardine,  of 
Bradwardine  and  TuDy-Veolan,"  retorted  the  sportsman. 
in  huge  disdain,  "  that  I'll  make  a  moor-cock  of  the  man 
that  refuses  my  toast,  whether  it  be  a  crop-eared  English 
Whig  wi'  a  black  ribband  at  his  lug,  or  ane  wha  deserts 
his  ain  friends  to  claw  favoiu:  wi*  the  rats  of  Hanover." 

In  an  instant  both  rapiers  were  brandished,  and  some 
desperate  passes  exchanged.  Balmawhapple  was  young, 
■tout,  and  active  ;  but  the  Baron,  infinitely  more  master 
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of  his  weapon,  would,  like  Sir  Toby  Belch,  have  tickled 
his  opponent  other  gates  than  he  did,  had  he  not  been 
under  the  influence  of  Ursa  Major. 

Edward  rushed  forward  to  interfere  between  the  com- 
batants, but  the  prostrate  bulk  of  the  Laird  of  Killan- 
ciu-eit,  over  which  he  stumbled,  intercepted  his  passage. 
How  Killancureit  happened  to  be  in  this  recumbent 
posture  at  so  interesting  a  moment,  was  never  accurately 
known.  Some  thought  he  was  about  to  ensconce  himself 
under  the  table  ;  he  himself  alleged  that  he  stumbled  in 
the  act  of  lifting  a  joint-stool,  to  prevent  mischief,  by 
knocking  down  Balmawhapple.  Be  that  as  it  may,  if 
readier  aid  than  either  his  or  Waverley's  had  not  inter- 
posed, there  would  certainly  have  been  bloodshed.  But 
the  well-known  clash  of  swords,  which  was  no  stranger  to 
her  dwelling,  aroused  Luckie  Macleary  as  she  sat  quietly 
beyond  the  hallan,  or  earthen  partition  of  the  cottage, 
with  eyes  employed  on  Boston's  Crook  of  the  Lot,  while 
her  ideas  were  engaged  in  summing  up  the  reckoning. 
She  boldly  rushed  in,  with  the  shrUl  expostulation, 
*'  Wad  their  honours  slay  ane  another  there,  and  bring 
discredit  on  an  honest  widow-woman's  house,  when  there 
was  a'  the  lee  land  \n  the  country  to  fight  upon  ?  "  a  re- 
monstrance which  she  seconded  by  flinging  her  plaid 
with  great  dexterity  over  the  weapons  of  the  combatants. 
The  servants  by  this  time  rushed  in,  and  being,  by  great 
chance,  tolerably  sober,  separated  the  incensed  op- 
ponents, with  the  assistance  of  Edward  and  Killancureit. 
The  latter  led  ofif  Balmawhapple,  cursing,  swearing,  and 
vowing  revenge  against  every  Whig,  Presbyterian,  and 
fanatic  in  England  and  Scotland,  from  John-o'-Groat's 
to  the  Land's  End,  and  with  difficulty  got  him  to  horse. 
Our  hero,  with  the  assistance  of  Saunders  Saunderson, 
escorted  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  to  his  own  dwelling, 
but  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  retire  to  bed  until  he 
had  made  along  and  rambling  apology  for  the  events  of  the 
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evening,  of  which,  however,  there  was  not  a  word  in- 
telligible, except  something  about  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapithae. 


CHAP.    XII. 

Bepentance  and  a  Beconolliation. 

I  AVERLEY  was  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of 
I  wine,  excepting  with  great  temperance.  He 
slept  therefore  soundly  till  late  in  the  succeeding 
morning,  and  then  awakened  to  a  painful  recollection  of 
the  scene  of  the  preceding  evening.  He  had  received  a 
personal  affront, — he,  a  gentleman,  a  soldier,  and  a 
Waverley.  True,  the  person  who  had  offered  it  was  not, 
at  the  time  it  was  given,  possessed  of  the  moderate  share 
of  sense  which  nature  had  allotted  him ;  true  also,  in  re- 
senting this  insult,  he  would  break  the  laws  of  Heaven, 
as  well  as  of  his  country ;  true,  in  doing  so,  he  might 
take  the  life  of  a  young  man  who  perhaps  respectably 
discharged  the  social  duties,  and  render  his  family 
miserable  ;  or  he  might  lose  his  own ; — no  pleasant  al- 
ternative even  to  the  bravest,  when  it  is  debated  coolly 
and  in  private. 

All  this  pressed  on  his  mind  ;  yet  the  original  state- 
ment recurred  with  the  same  irresistible  force.  He  had 
received  a  personal  insylt ;  he  was  of  the  house  of 
Waverley  ;  and  he  bore  a  commission.  There  was  no 
alternative ;  and  he  descended  to  the  breakfast  parlour 
with  the  intention  of  taking  leave  of  the  family,  and 
writing  to  one  of  his  brother  officers  to  meet  him  at  the 
inn  mid-way  between  TuUy-Veolan  and  the  town  where 
they  were  quartered,  in  order  that  he  might  convey  such 
a  message  to  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple  as  the  circum- 
stances seemed  to  demand.  He  found  Miss  Bradwardine  / 
presiding  over  the  tea  and  coffee,  the  table  loaded  with 
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warm  bread,  both  of  flour,  oatmeal,  and  barley-meal,  iik 
the  shape  of  loaves,  cakes,  biscuits,  and  other  varieties, 
together  with  eggs,  rein-deer  ham,  mutton  and  beef  ditto, 
smoked  salmon,  marmalade,  and  all  other  delicacies 
which  induced  even  Johnson  himself  to  extol  the  luxury 
of  a  Scotch  breakfast  above  that  of  all  other  countries. 
A  mess  of  oatmeal  porridge,  flanked  by  a  silver  jug, 
which  held  an  equal  mixture  of  cream  and  butter-milk, 
was  placed  for  the  Baron's  share  of  this  repast ;  but  Rose 
observed  he  had  walked  out  early  iii  the  morning,  after 
giving  orders  that  his  guest  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Waverley  sat  down  almost  in  silence,  and  with  an  air 
of  absence  and  abstraction,  which  could  not  give  Miss 
Bradwardine  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  talents  for  con- 
versation. He  answered  at  random  one  or  two  observa- 
tions which  she  ventured  to  make  upon  ordinary  topics ; 
so  that  feehng  herself  almost  repulsed  in  her  efforts  at 
entertaining  him,  and  secretly  wondering  th^t  a  scarlet 
coat  should  cover  no  better  breeding,  she  left  him  to  his 
mental  amusement  of  cursing  Dr.  Doubleit's  favourite  con- 
stellation of  Ursa  Major,  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief 
which  had  already  happened,  and  was  likely  to  ensue. 
At  once  he  started,  and  his  colour  heightened,  as,  look- 
jng  toward  the  window,  he  beheld  the  Baron  and  jroung 
Balmawhapple  pass  arm  in  arm,  apparently  in  deep  con- 
versation; and  he  hastily  asked,  "Did  Mr.  Falconer 
sleep  here  last  night  ?  "  Rose,  not  much  pleased  with 
the  abruptness  of  the  first  question  which  the  young 
stranger  had  addressed  tcf  her,  answered  dryly  in  the 
negative,  and  the  conversation  again  sunk  into  silence. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Saunderson  appeared,  with  a 
message  from  his  master  requesting  to  speak  with  Captain 
Waverley  in  another  apartment.  With  a  heart  that 
beat  a  little  quicker,  not  indeed  from  fear,  but  from  un- 
certainty and  anxiety,  Edward  obe3red  the  summons. 
He  found  the  two  ffentlemen  standiog  together,  an  air 
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of  complacent  dignity  on  the  brow  of  the,  Baron,  whfle 
something  like  suUenness,  or  shame,  or  both,  blanked  the 
bold  visage  of  Balmawhapple.  The  former  slipped  his 
arm  through  that  of  the  latter,  and  thus  seeming  to  walk 
with  him,  while  in  reality  he  led  him,  advanced  to  meet 
Waverley,  and,  stopping  in  the  midst  of  the  apartment, 
made  in  great  state  the  following  oration  :  "  Captain 
Waverley, — ^my  young  and  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Fal- 
coner of  Bedmawhapple,  has  craved  of  my  age  and  ex- 
perience, as  of  one  not  wholly  unskilled  in  the  de- 
pendencies and  punctilios  of  the  duello  or  monomachia, 
to  be  his  interlocutor  in  expressing  to  you  the  regret  with 
which  he  oaUs  to  remembrance  certain  passages  of  our 
&ymposion  last  tright,  which  could  not  but  be  highly 
<Uspleasing  to  you,  as  serving  for  the  time  under  this 
present  existing  government.  He  craves  you,  sir,  to 
drown  in  oblivion  the  memory  of  such  solecisms  against 
the  laws  of  politeness,  as  being  what  his  better  reason 
disavows,  and  to  receive  the  hand  which  he  offers  you  in 
amity  ;  and  I  must  needs  assure  you,  that  nothing  less 
than  a  sense  of  being  dans  son  tort,  as  a  gallant  French 
chevalier,  Mons.  Le  Bretailleur,  once  said  to  me  on  such 
an  occasion,  and  an  opinion  also  of  your  pecuUar  merit, 
could  have  extorted  sudi  concessions  ;  for  he  and  all  his 
family  are,  and  have  been  time  out  of  mind,  Mavortia 
pectora,  as  Buchanan  saith,  a  bold  and  warlike  sept,  or 
people." 

Edward  immediately,  and  with  natural  politeness,  ac- 
cepted the  hand  which  Balmawhapple,  or  rather  the 
Baron  in  his  character  of  mediator,  extended  towards 
him.  **It  was  impossible,"  he  said,  "for  him  to  re- 
member what  a  gentleman  expressed  his  wish  he  had  not 
uttered ;  and  he  willingly  imputed  what  had  passed  to 
the  exuberant  festivity  of  the  day." 

"  That  is  very  handsomely  said,"  answered  the  Baron  ; 
"  for  undoubtedly  if  a  man  be  edrii^s^  or  intoxicated — an 
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incident  which,  on  solemn  and  festive  occasdons,  may  and 
will  take  place  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  honour  ;  and  if  the 
same  gentleman,  being  fresh  and  sober,  recants  the  con- 
timielies  which  he  hath  spoken  in  his  liquor,  it  must  be 
held  vinum  locutum  est ;  the  words  cease  to  be  his  own. 
Yet  would  I  not  find  this  exculpation  relevant  in  the  case 
of  one  who  was  ebriosus^  or  an  habitual  drunkard  ;  be- 
cause, if  such  a  person  choose  to  pass  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  in  the  predicament  of  intoxication,  he  hath  no 
title  to  be  exeemed  from  the  obligations  of  the  code  of 
politeness,  but  should  learn  to  deport  himself  peaceably 
and  courteously  when  under  the  influence  of  the  vinous 
stimulus. — ^And  now  let  U3  proceed  to  breakfast,  and 
think  no  more  of  this  daft  business. " 

I  must  confess,  whatever  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
the  circumstance,  that  Edward,  after  so  satisfactory  an 
explanation,  did  much  greater  honour  to  the  delicacies  of 
Miss  Bradwardine's  breakfast-table  than  his  commence- 
ment had  promised.  Balmawhapple,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  emt)arrassed  and  dejected ;  and  WaVerley  now, 
for  the  first  time,  observed  that  his  arm  was  in  a  shng, 
which  seemed  to  account  for  the  awkward  and  embar- 
rassed manner  with  which  he  had  presented  his  hand. 
To  a  question  from  Miss  Bradwardine,  he  muttered,  in 
answer,  something  about  his  horse  having  fallen ;  and, 
seeming  desirous  to  escape  both  from  the  subject  and 
the  company,  he  arose  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over, 
made  his  bow  to  the  party,  and,  declining  the  Bar(xi*s 
invitation  to  tarry  till  after  dinner,  mounted  his  horse 
and  returned  to  his  own  home. 

Waverley  now  announced  his  purpose  of  leaving  Tully- 
Veolan  early  enough  after  dinner  to  gain  the  stage  at 
which  he  meant  to  sleep  ;  but  the  unaffected  and  deep 
mortification  with  which  the  good-natured  and  afifection- 
ate  old  gentleman  heard  the  proposal,  quite  deprived 
him  of  courage  to  persist  in  it  No  sooner  had  he 
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gained  Waverley's  consent  to  lengthen  his  visit  for  a 
few  days,  than  he  laboured  to  remove  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  conceived  he  had  meditated  a  more  early  re- 
treat. **  I  would  not  have  you  opine,  Captain  Waverley, 
that  I  am  by  practice  or  precept  an  advocate  of  ebriety, 
though  it  may  be  that,  in  our  festivity  of  last  night,  some 
of  our  friends,  if  not  perchance  altogether  ebrii,  or 
drunken,  wece,  to  say  the  least,  ebrioli,  by  which  the 
ancients  designed  those  who  were  fuddled,  or,  as  your 
English  vernacular  and  metaphorical  phrase  goes,  half- 
seas-over.  Not  that  I  would  so  insinuate  respecting 
you.  Captain  Waverley,  who.  like  a  prudent  youth,  did 
rather  abstain  from  potation  ;  nor  can  it  be  truly  said  of 
myself,  who,  having  assisted  at  the  tables  of  many  great 
generals  and  marechals  at  their  solemn  carousals,  .have 
the  art  to  carry  my  wine  discreetly,  and  did  not,  during 
the  whole  evening,  as  ye  must  have  doubtless  observed^ 
exceed  the  bounds  of  a  modest  hilarity." 

There  was  no  refusing  assent  to  a  proposition  so  de* 
cidedly  laid  down  by  him  who  undoubtedly  was  the  best 
judge ;  although,  had  Edward  formed  his  opinion  from 
his  own  recollections,  he  would  have  pronounced  that 
the  Baron  was  not  only  ebriolus^  but  verging  to  become 
ebrius;  or,  in  plain  English,  was  incomparably  the  most 
drunk  of  the  party,  except  perhaps  his  antagonist  the 
Laird  of  Balmawhapple.  However,  having  received  the 
expected,  or  rather  the  required,  compliment  on  his 
sobriety,  the  Baron  proceeded, — "  No,  sir,  though  I  am 
myself  of  a  strong  temperament,  I  abhor  ebriety,  and  de- 
test those  who  swallow  wine  guUs  causa,  for  the  oblecta- 
tion  of  the  gullet ;  albeit  I  might  deprecate  the  law  of 
Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  who  punished  doubly  a  crime  com- 
mitted under  the  influence  of  Liber  Pater;  nor  would  I 
utterly  accede  to  the  objurgation  of  the  younger  Plinius, 
in  the  fourteenth  book  of  his  '  Historia  Naturalis.^  No, 
sir ;  I  distinguish,  I  discriminate,  and  approve  of  wine 
8z  G 
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to  far  only  as  it  maketh  glad  the  face,  or,  in  the  langua^ 
of  Flaccus,  recepto  amico." 

Thus  terminated  the  apology  which  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine  thought  it  necessary  to  make  for  the  super- 
abundance of  his  hospitality ;  and  it  may  be  easily 
believed  that  he  was  neither  interrupted  by  dissent,  nor 
any  expression  of  incredulity. 

He  then  invited  his  guest  to  a  morning  ride,  and 
ordered  that  Davie  Gellatley  should  meet  them  at  the 
dem  path  with  Ban  and  Buscaf.  *•  For,  until  the  shoot- 
ing season  commences,  I  would  willingly  show  yx)u  some 
sport,  and  we  may,  God  willing,  meet  with  a  roe.  The 
roe.  Captain  Waverley,  may  be  hunted  at  all  times 
alike  ;  for  never  being  in  what  is  csSied.  pride  of  grease, 
he  is  also  never  out  of  season,  though  it  be  a  truth 
that  his  venison  is  not  equal  to  that  of  either  the  red 
or  fallow  deer.  But  he  will  serve  to  show  how  my 
dogs  run ;  and  therefore  they  shall  attend  us  with  Davie 
Gellatley." 

Waverley  expressed  his  surprise  that  his  friend  Davie 
was  capable  of  such  trust ;  but  the  Baron  gave  him  to 
understand  that  this  poor  shnpleton  was  neither  fatuous 
nee  naturaliter  idiota,  as  is  expressed  in  the  brieves  of 
furiosity,  but  simply  a  crack-brained  knave,  who  could 
execute  very  well  any  commission  which  jumped  with  his 
own  humour,  and  made  his  folly  a  plea  for  avoiding 
every  other.  "  He  has  made  an  interest  with  us,"  c<mi- 
tinued  the  Baron,  "by  saving  Rose  from  a  great  danger 
with  his  own  proper  peril ;  and  the  roguish  loon  must 
therefore  eat  of  our  bread  and  drink  of  our  cup,  and  do 
what  he  can,  or  what  he  will ;  which,  if  the  suspicions  of 
Saunderson  and  the  Bailie  are  well  founded,  may  per- 
chance in  his  case  be  commensurate  terms. " 

Miss  Bradwardine  then  gave  Waverley  to  understand, 
that  this  poor  simpleton  was  doatingly  fond  of  music, 
deeply  affected  by  that  which  was   melancholy,   and 
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transported  into  extravagant  gaiety  by  light  and  lively 
airs.  He  had  in  this  respect  a  prodigious  memory, 
stored  with  miscellaneous  snatches  and  fragments  of  all 
tunes  and  songs,  which  he  sometimes  applied,  with  con- 
siderable address,  as  the  vehicles  of  remonstrance,  ex- 
planation, or  satire.  Davie  was  much  attached  to  the 
few  who  showed  him  kindness  ;  and  both  aware  of  any 
slight  or  ill  usage  which  he  happened  to  receive,  and 
sufficiently  apt,  where  he  saw  opportunity,  to  revenge  it. 
The  common  people,  who  often  judge  hardly  of  each 
otiier,  as  well  as  of  their  betters,  although  they  had  ex- 
pfessed  great  compassion  for  the  poor  innocent  while 
suffered  to  wander  in  rags  about  the  village,  no  soonei 
beheld  him  decently  clothed,  provided  for,  and  even  a 
sort  of  favourite,  than  they  called  up  all  the  instances  of 
sharpness  and  ingenuity,  in  action  and  repartee,  which 
his  annals  afforded,  and  charitably  bottomed  thereupon 
a  hypothesis,  that  David  Gellatley  was  no  farther  fool 
than  was  necessary  to  avoid  hard  labour.  This  opinion 
was  not  better  founded  than  that  of  the  Negroes,  who, 
from  the  acute  and  mischievous  pranks  of  the  monkeys, 
suppose  that  they  have  the  gift  of  speech,  and  only  sup« 
press  their  powers  of  elocution  to  escape  beii^g  set  to 
work.  But  the  hypothesis  was  entirely  imaginary. 
Davie  Gellatley  was  in  good  earnest  the  half-crazed  sim- 
pleton which  he  appeared,  and  was  incapable  of  any 
constant  and  steady  exertion.  He  had  just  so  much 
soUdity  as  kept  on  the  windy  side  of  insanity  ;  so  much 
wild  wit  as  saved  him  from  the  imputation  of  idiocy  ; 
some  dexterity  in  field  sports  (in  which  we  have  known 
as  great  fools  excel),  great  kindness  and  humanity  in  the » 
treatment  of  animals  entrusted  to  him,  warm  affections, 
a  prodigious  memory,  and  an  ear  for  music. 

The  stamping  of  horses  was  now  heard  in  the  court, 
and  Davie's  voice  singing  to  the  two  lai^  deer  grey- 
hounds,'-^ 
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Hie  away  hie  away. 
Over  bank  and  over  brae. 
Where  the  copsewood  is  the  greenest. 
Where  the  fountains  glisten  sheenest, 
Where  the  lady-fern  grows  strongest. 
Where  the  morning  dew  lies  longest. 
Where  the  black-cock  sweetest  sips  it, 
Wliere  the  fairy  latest  trips  it : 
Hie  to  haunts  right  seldom  seen. 
Lovely,  lonesone,  cool,  and  green. 
Over  bank  and  over  brae. 
Hie  away,  hie  away, 

••Do  the  verses  he  sings,"  asked  Waverley,  "belong 
to  old  Scottish  poetry,  Miss  Bradwardine?" 

••I  believe  not,"  she  replied.  "This  poor  creature 
had  a  brother,  and  Heaven,  as  if  to  compensate  to  the 
family  Davie's  deficiencies,  had  given  him  what  the 
hamlet  thought  uncommon  talents.  An  imcle  contrived 
to  educate  him  for  the  Scottish  kirk,  but  he  could  not 
get  prefeiment  because  he  came  from  ova  ground.  He 
returned  from  college  hopeless  and  broken-hearted,  and 
fell  into  a  decline.  My  father  supported  him  till  his 
death,  which  happened  before  he  was  nineteen.  He 
played  beautifully  on  the  flute,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  a  great  turn  for  poetry.  He  was  affectionate  and 
compassionate  to  his  brother,  who  followed  him  like  his 
shadow,  and  we  think  that  from  him  Davie  gathered 
many  fragments  of  songs  and  music  unlike  those  of  this 
country.  But  if  we  ask  him  where  he  got  such  a  frag- 
ment as  he  is  now  singing,  he  either  answers  with  wild 
and  long  fits  of  laughter,  or  else  breaks  into  tears  of 
'lamentation  ;  but  was  never  heard  to  give  any  explana- 
tion, or  to  mention  his  brother's  name  since  his  death." 

"  Surely,"  said  Edward,  who  was  readily  interested  by 
a  tale  bordering  on  the  romantic,  "  surdy  more  might 
be  learned  by  more  particular  inquiry." 

"Perhaps  so,"  answered  Rose,  "but  my  Either  will 
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not  pennlt  any  one  to  practise  on  his  feelings  on  this 
subject." 

By  this  time  the  Baron,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Saunder- 
son,  had  indued  a  pair  of  jack-boots  of  large  dimensions, 
and  now  invited  our  hero  to  follow  him  as  he  stalked 
clattering  down  the  ample  staircase,  tapping  each  huge 
bahistrade  as  he  passed  with  the  butt  of  his  massive 
horse-whip,  and  humming,  with  the  air  of  a  chasseur  of 
Louis  Quatorze, 

Pour  la  chasse  ordonn^e  il  faut  preparer  tout, 
Ho  la  ho !    Vite  !  vite  debout. 


CHAP.    XIII. 
A  more  rational  Day  than  the  Iiast. 

I  HE  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  mounted  on  an  active 
and  well-managed  horse,  and  seated  on  a  demi- 
pique  saddle,  w^ith  deep  housings  to  agree  with 
his  livery,  was  no  bad  representative  of  the  old  school. 
His  light-coloured  embroidered  coat,  and  superbly  barred 
waistcoat,  his  brigadier  wig,  surmoimted  by  a  small  gold- 
laced  cocked-hat,  completed  his  personal  costume  ;  but 
he  was  attended  by  two  well-mounted  servants  on  horse- 
back, armed  with  holster-pistols. 

In  this  guise  he  ambled  forth  over  hill  and  valley,  the 
admiration  of  every  £arm»yard  which  they  passed  in  their 
progress,  till,  "low  down  in  a  grassy  vale,"  they  found 
Davie  Gellatley  leading  two  very  tall  deer  greyhounds, 
and  presiding  over  half-a-dozen  curs,  and  about  as  many 
bare-legged  and  bare-headed  boys,  who,  to  procure  the 
chosen  distinction  of  attending  on  the  chase,  had  not 
failed  to  tickle  his  ears  with  the  dulcet  appellation  of 
Maister  Gellatley,  though  probably  all  and  each  had 
hooted  him  on  former  occasions  in  the  character  of  daft 
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Davie.  But  this  is  no  uncommon  strain  of  flattery  to 
persons  in  office,  nor  altogether  confined  to  the  bare- 
legged villagers  of  Tully- Veolan  :  it  was  in  foshion  Sixty 
Years  since,  is  now,  and  will  be  six  hundred  years  hence, 
if  this  admirable  compound  of  folly  and  knavery,  called 
the  world,  shall  be  then  in  existence. 

These  gillie-wet-foots,  as  they  were  called,  were  des- 
tined to  beat  the  bushes,  which  they  performed  with  so 
much  success,  that  after  half-an-hour's  search  a  roe  was 
started,  coursed,  and  killed  ;  the  Baron  following  on  his 
white  horse,  like  Earl  Percy  of  yore,  and  magnanimously 
flaying  and  embowelling  the  slain  animal  (which,  he  ob- 
served, was  called  by  the  French  chasseurs  y^t>(tf  la  curie) 
with  his  own  baronial  couteau  de  chasse.  After  this 
ceremony  he  conducted  his  guest  homeward  by  a  plea- 
sant and  circuitous  route,  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  of  different  villages  and  houses,  to  each  of 
which  Mr.  Bradwardine  attached  some  anecdote  of  his- 
tory or  genealogy,  told  in  language  whimsical  from 
prejudice  and  pedantry,  but  often  respectable  for  the 
good  sense  and  honourable  feeUngs  which  his  narrative 
displayed,  and  almost  always  curious,  if  not  valuable., 
for  the  information  they  contained. 

The  truth  is,  the  ride  seemed  agreeable  to  both  gtatle- 
men,  because  they  found  amusement  in  each  other's 
conversation,  although  their  characters  and  habits  of 
thinking  were  in  many  respects  totally  opposite.  Ed- 
ward, we  have  informed  the  reader,  was  warm  in  his 
feelings,  wild  and  romantic  in  his  ideas  and  in  his  taste 
of  reading,  with  a  strong  disposition  towards  poetry. 
Mr.  Bradwardine  was  the  reverse  of  sdl  this,  and  piqued 
himself  upon  stalking  through  life  with  the  same  up- 
right, starched,  stoical  gravity  which  distinguished 
his  evening  promenade  upon  the  terrace  of  Tully- 
Veolan,  where  for  hours  togetho*,  the  very  model  of  old 
Hardyknute, 
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Stately  stepped  he  cast  the  sm\ 
And  stately  stepped  be  west. 

As  for  literature,  he  read  the  classic  poets,  to  be  sure, 
and  the  Epithalamium  of  Georgius  Buchanan,  ai^ 
Arthur  Johnston's  Psalms,  of  a  Sunday ;  and  the  Deliciae 
Poetarum  Sootorum;  and  Sir  David  Lindsay's  Works, 
and  Barbour's  Bruce,  and  Blind  Harry's  Wallace,  and 
the  Gentle  Shepherd,  and  the  Cherry  and  the  Slae. 
But  though  he  thus  far  sacrificed  his  time  to  the  Muses; 
be  would,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  have  been  mudi 
better  pleased  had  the  pious  or  sapient  apophthegms,  as 
well  as  the  historical  narratives,  which  these  various 
works  contained,  been  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of 
simple  prose.  And  he  sometimes  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  contempt  of  the  "  vain  and  unprofitable  art  of 
poem-making,"  in  which,  he  said,  "the  only  one  who 
had  excelled  in  his  time  was  Allan  Ramsay,  the  periwig 
maker." 

But  although  Edward  and  he  differed  Mo  cash,  as  the 
Baron  would  have  said,  upon  this  subject,  yet  they  met 
upon  history  as  on  a  neutral  ground,  in  which  each  claimed 
an  interest  The  Baron,  indeed,  only  cumbered  his 
memory  with  matters  of  fact — the  cold,  dry,  hard  outlines 
which  history  delineates.  Edward,  on  the  contrary, 
loved  to  fill  up  and  roimd  the  sketch  with  the  colouring 
of  a  warm  and  vivid  imagination,  which  gives  light  and 
life  to  the  actors  and  speakei:s  in  the  drama  of  past  ages. 
Yet  with  tastes  so  opposite,  they  contributed  greatly  to 
each  other's  amusement.  Mr.  Bradwardine's  minute 
narratives  and  powerful  memory  supplied  to  Waverley 
fresh  subjects  of  the  kind  upon  which  his  fancy  loved  to 
labour,  and  opened  to  him  a  new  mine  of  incident  and 
of  character.  And  he  repaid  the  pleasure  thus  com- 
municated by  an  earnest  attention,  valuable  to  all  story- 
tellers, more  especially  to  the  Baron,  who  felt  his  habits 
of  self-respect  flattered  by  it ;  and  sometimes  also  by 
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reciprocal  communications,  which  interested  Mr.  Brad- 
wardine,  as  confirming  or  illustrating  his  own  favourite 
anecdotes.  Besides,  Mr.  Bradwardine  loved  to  talk  of 
the  scenes  of  his  youth,  which  had  been  spent  in  camps 
and  foreign  lands,  and  had  many  interesting  particulars 
to  tell  of  the  generals  under  whoni  he  had  served,  and 
the  actions  he  had  witnessed. 

Both  parties  returned  to  Tully-Veolan  in  great  good- 
humour  with  each  other ;  Waverley  desirous  of  studying 
more  attentively  what  he  considered  as  a  singular  and 
interesting  character,  gifted  with  a  memory  containing  a 
curious  raster  of  ancient  and  modem  anecdotes  ;  and 
Bradwardine  disposed  to  regard  Edward  as  puer  (or 
rather /tft/^»£r)  boiuB  spH  et  magnce  indolis,  a  youth  devoid 
of  that  petulant  volatility  which  is  impatient  of,  or  vili- 
pends, the  conversation  and  advice  of  his  seniors,  from 
which  he  predicted  great  things  of  his  future  success  and 
deportment  in  life.  There  was  no  other  guest  except  Mr. 
Rubrick,  whose  information  and  discourse,  as  a  clergy- 
man and  a  scholar,  harmonised  very  well  with  that  of 
the  Baron  and  his  guest. 

Shortly  after  dinner,  the  Baron,  as  if  to  show  that  his 
temperance  was  not  entirely  theoretical,  proposed  a  visit 
to  Rose's  apartment,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  her  Troisihne 
Etage.  Waverley  was  accordingly  conducted  through 
one  or  two  of  those  long  awkward  passages  with  which 
ancient  architects  studied  to  puzzle  the  inhabitants  of 
the  houses  which  they  planned,  at  the  end  of  which  Mr. 
Bradwardine  began  to  ascend,  by  two  steps  at  once,  a 
very  steep,  narrow,  and  winding  stair,  leaving  Mr. 
Rubrick  and  Waverley  to  follow  at  more  leisure,  while 
he  shculd  announce  their  approach  to  his  daughter. 

After  having  climbed    this  perpendicular  corkscrew 

until  their  brains  were  almost  giddy,  they  arrived  in  a 

little  matted  lobby,  which  served  as  an  ante-room  ta 

Rose's  sanctum  sanctorum^  and    through  which  they 
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entered  her  parlour.  It  was  a  small  but  pleasant  apart- 
ment, opening  to  the  south,  and  hung  with  tapestry; 
adorned  besides  with  two  pictures,  one  of  her  mother,  in 
the  dress  of  a  shepherdess,  with  a  bell-hoop  ;  the  other 
of  the  Baron,  in  his  tenth  year,  in  a  blue  coat,  em- 
broidered waistcoat,  laced  hat,  and  bag-wig,  with  a  bow 
in  his  hand.  Edward  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
costume,  and  at  the  odd  resemblance  between  the  round, 
smooth,  red-cheeked,  staring  visage  in  the  portrait,  and 
the  gaunt,  bearded,  hollow-eyed,  swarthy  features,  which 
travelling,  fatigues  of  war,  and  advanced  age,  had 
bestowed  on  the  original.  The  Baron  joined  in  the 
laugh.  "  Truly,"  he  said,  *'  that  picture  was  a  woman's 
fantasy  of  my  good  mother's  (a  daughter  of  the  Laird  of 
Tulliellum,  Captain  Waverley  ;  I  indicated  the  house  to 
you  when  we  were  on  the  top  of  the  Shinnyheuch  ;  it 
was  burnt  by  the  Dutch  auxiliaries  brought  in  by  the 
Government  in  1715) ;  I  never  sate  for  my  pourtraicture 
but  once  since  that  was  painted,  and  it  was  at  the  special 
and  reiterated  request  of  the  Marechal  Duke  of  Berwick." 

The  good  old  gentleman  did  not  mention  what  Mr, 
Rubrick  afterwards  told  Edward,  that  the  Duke  had  done 
him  this  honour  on  account  of  his  being  the  first  to  mount 
the  breach  of  a  fort  in  Savoy  during  the  memorable 
campaign  of  1709,  and  his  having  there  defended  himself 
with  his  half-pike  for  nearly  ten  minutes  before  any  support 
reached  him.  To  do  the  Baron  justice,  although  suffi- 
ciently prone  to  dwell  upon,  and  even  to  exaggerate,  his 
family  dignity  and  consequence,  he  was  too  much  a  man 
of  real  courage  ever  to  allude  to  such  personal  acts  of 
merit  as  he  had  himself  manifested. 

Miss  Rose  now  appeared  from  the  interior  room  of  her 
apartment,  to  welcome  her  father  and  his  friends.  The 
little  labours  in  which  she  had  been  employed  obviously 
showed  a  natural  taste,  which  required  only  cultivation. 
Her  father  had  taught  her  French  and  Italian,  and  a  few 
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of  the  ordinary  authors  in  those  languages  ornamented 
her  shelves.  He  had  endeavoured  also  to  be  her  pr^ 
ceptor  in  music  ;  but  as  he  began  with  the  more  abstruse 
doctrines  of  the  science,  and  was  not  perhaps  master  of 
them  himself,  she  had  made  no  proficfency  farther  than  to 
be  able  to  accompany  her  voice  with  the  harpsichord ;  but 
even  this  was  not  very  common  in  Scotland  at  that 
period.  To  make  amends,  she  sung  with  great  taste  and 
feeling,  and  with  a  respect  to  the  sense  of  what  she 
uttered  that  might  be  proposed  in  example  to  ladies  of 
much  superior  musical  talent.  Her  natural  good  sense 
taught  her,  that  if,  as  we  are  assured  by  high  authority, 
music  be  "married  to  immortal  verse,"  they  are  very 
often  divorced  by  the  performer  in  a  most  shamefiil 
manner.  It  was  perhaps  owing  to  this  sendbility  to- 
poetry,  and  power  of  combining  its  expression  with  those 
of  the  musical  notes,  that  her  singing  gave  more  pleasure 
to  all  the  unlearned  in  music,  and  even  to  many  of  the 
learned,  than  could  have  been  oonmiunicated  by  a  much 
finer  voice  and  more  brilliant  execution,  imguided  by  the 
same  delicacy  of  feeling. 

A  bartizan,  or  projecting  gallery,  before  the  windows 
of  her  parlour,  served  to  illustrate  another  of  Rose's 
pursuits ;  for  it  was  crowded  with  flowers  of  different 
kinds,  which  she  had  taken  under  her  special  protection. 
A  projec\ing  turret  gave  access  to  this  Gothic  balcony, 
which  commanded  a  most  beautiful  prospect.  The 
formal  garden,  with  its  high  bounding  walls,  lay  below, 
contracted,  as  it  seemed,  to  a  mere  parterre ;  while  the 
view  extended  beyond  them  down  a  wooded  glen,  where 
the  small  river  was  sometimes  visible,  sometimes  hiddoi 
in  copse.  The  eye  might  be  delayed  by  a  desire  to  rest 
on  the  rocks,  which  here  and  there  rose  from  the  dell  with 
massive  or  spiry  fronts,  or  it  might  dwell  on  the  noble, 
though  ruined  tower,  which  was  here  beheld  in  all  its 
dignity,  frowning  from  a  promontory  over  the  river.     To 
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the  left  were  seen  two  or  three  cottages,  a  part  of  the 
village  ;  thd  brow  of  the  hill  concealed  the  others.  The 
glen,  or  dell,  was  terminated  by  a  sheet  of  water,  called 
Loch-Veolan,  into  which  the  brook  discharged  itself,  and 
which  now  glistened  in  the  western  sun.  The  distant 
country  seemed  open  and  varied  in  surface,  though  not 
wooded  ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the  view 
imtil  the  scene  was  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  distant  and 
blue  hills,  which  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
strath  or  valley.  To  this  pleasant  station  Miss  Brad- 
wardine  had  ordered  coffee. 

The  view  of  the  old  tower,  or  fortalice,  introduced  some 
family  anecdotes  and  tales  of  Scottish  chivalry,  which  the 
Baron  told  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  projecting  peak 
of  an  impending  crag  which  rose  near  it,  had  acquired 
the  name  of  St.  Swithin's  Chair.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
peculiar  superstition,  of  which  Mr.  Rubrick  mentioned 
some  curious  particulars,  which  reminded  Waverley  of  a 
rhyme  quoted  by  Edgar  in  King  Lear ;  and  Rose  was 
called  upon  to  sing  a  little  legend,  in  which  they  had 
been  interwoven  by  some  village  poet. 

Who,  noteless  as  the  race  from  which  he  sprung. 
Saved  others'  names,  but  left  his  own  unsung. 

The  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  the  simple  beauty  of 
her  music,  gave  all  the  advantage  which  the  minstrel 
could  have  desired,  and  which  his  poetry  so  much  wanted. 
I  almost  doubt  if  it  can  be  read  with  patience,  destitute 
of  these  advantages ;  although  I  conjecture  the  following 
copy  to  have  been  somewhat  corrected  by  Waverley, 
to  suit  the  taste  of  those  who  might  not  relish  pure 
antiquity : — 

ST.    SWITHIN'8    CHAIR. 
On  Hallow-Mass  Eve,  ere  ye  boune  ye  to  rest 
Ever  beware  that  your  couch  be  blessed ; 
Sign  it  wth  cross,  and  sain  it  with  bead. 
Sing  the  Ave,  and  say  the  Creed. 
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For  on  Hallow-Mass  Eve  the  Night-Hag  will  ndup 
And  all  her  nine-fold  sweeping  <mi  by  her  side. 
Whether  the  wind  sing  lowly  or  loud. 
Sailing  through  moonshine  or  swathed  in  the  cload. 

The  Lady  she  sat  in  St.  Swithin's  Chair, 
The  dew  of  the  night  has  damped  her  hair : 
Her  cheek  was  pale — but  resolved  and  high 
Was  the  word  of  her  lip  and  the  glance  of  her  eye. 

She  muttered  the  spell  of  Swithin  bold. 
When  his  naked  foot  traced  the  midnight  wold, 
When  he  stopped  the  Hag  as  she  rode  the  night. 
And  bade  her  descend,  and  her  promise  plight. 

He.  that  dare  sit  on  St.  Swithin's  Chair, 
When  the  Night-Hag  wings  the  troubled  air. 
Questions  three,  when  he  speaks  the  spell. 
He  may  ask,  and  she  must  tell. 

The  Baron  has  been  with  King  Robert  his  liege. 
These  three  long  years  in  battle  and  siege  ; 
News  are  there  none  of  his  weal  or  his  woe. 
And  fain  the  Lady  his  fate  would  know. 

She  shudders  and  stops  as  the  charm  she  speaks  ;— 
Is  it  the  moody  owl  that  shrieks? 
Or  is  it  that  sound,  betwixt  laughter  and  scream. 
The  voice  of  the  Demon  who  haunts  the  stream? 

The  moan  of  the  wind  sunk  silent  and  low. 
And  the  roaring  torrent  had  ceased  to  flow ; 
The  calm  was  more  dreadful  than  raging  storm. 
When  the  cold  grey  mist  brought  the  ghastly  form  ! 
•  ••••• 

"I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  the  company,  especially 
Captain  Waverley,  who  listens  with  such  laudable 
gravity ;  it  is  but  a  fragment,  although  I  think  there  are 
other  verses,  describing  the  return  of  the  Baron  from  the 
wars,  and  how  the  lady  was  found  '  clay-cold  upon  the 
groimsill  ledge.' " 
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**Itis  one  of  those  figments,"  observed  Mr.  Brad  war- 
dine,  "with  which  the  early  history  of  distinguished  fami* 
lies  was  deformed  in  the  times  of  superstition  ;  as  that  of 
Rome,  and  other  ancient  nations,  had  their  prodigies,  sir, 
the  which  you  may  read  in  ancient  histories,  or  in  the 
little  work  compiled  by  Julius  Obsequens,  and  inscribed 
by  the  learned  Scheflfer,  the  editor,  to  his  patron*  Bene 
dictus  Skytte,  Baron  of  Dudershoflf. " 

"  My  father  has  a  strange  defiance  of  the  marvellous. 
Captain  Waverley,"  observed  Rose,  "and  once  stood 
firm  when  a  whole  synod  of  Presbyterian  divines  were 
put  to  the  rout  by  a  sudden  apparition  of  the  foul  fiend.' 

Waverley  looked  as  if  desirous  to  hear  more. 

"  Must  I  tell  my  story  as  well  as  sing  my  song? — ^Well. 
— Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  an  old  woman,  called 
Janet  Gellatley,  who  was  suspected  to  be  a  witch,  on  the 
infallible  grounds  that  she  was  very  old,  very  ugly,  very 
poor,  and  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  a  poet,  and 
the  other  a  fool,  which  visitation,  all  the  neighbourhood 
agreed,  had  come  upon  her  for  the  sin  of  witchcraft. 
And  she  was  imprisoned  for  a  week  in  the  steeple  of 
the  parish  church,  and  sparingly  supplied  with  food, 
and  not  permitted  to  sleep,  until  she  herself  became 
as  much  persuaded  of  her  being  a  witch  as  her  ac- 
cusers ;  and  in  this  lucid  and  happy  state  of  mind  was 
brought  forth  to  make  a  clean  breast,  that  is,  to  make 
open  confession  of  her  sorceries,  before  all  the  Whig 
gentry  and  ministers  in  the  vicinity,  who  were  no  con- 
jurors themselves.  My  father  went  to  see  fair  play 
between  the  witch  and  the  clergy ;  for  the  witch  had 
been  bom  on  his  estate.  And  wWle  the  witch  was  con- 
fessing that  &ie  Enemy  appeared,  and  made  his  addresses 
to  her  as  a  handsome  black  man, — ^which,  if  you  could 
have  seen  poor  old  blear-eyed  Janet,  reflected  little  honour 
on  Apollyon's  taste,— and  while  the  auditors  listened 
wiih  astonished  ears,  and  the  .clerk  recorded  with  a 
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trembling  hand,  she,  all  of  a  sudden,  changed  the  low 
mumbling  tone  with  which  she  spoke  into  a  shrill  yell, 
and  exclaimed,  '  Look  to  yourselves  I  look  to  yourselves  ! 
I  see  the  Evil  One  sitting  in  the  midst  of  ye.'  The 
surprise  was  general,  and  terror  and  flight  its  immediate 
consequences.  Happy  wore  those  who  were  next  the 
door;  and  many  were  the  disasters  that  befell  hats, 
bands,  cuffs,  and  wigs,  before  they  could  get  out  of-  the 
church,  where  they  left  the  obstinate  prelatist  to  settle 
matters  with  the  witch  and  her  admirer,  at  his  own  peril 
or  pleasure." 

**iRtsu  solvuntur  tabula,"  said  the  Baron:  "when 
they  recovered  their  panic  trepidation,  they  were  too 
much  ashamed  to  bring  any  wakening  of  the  process 
against  Janet  Gellatley." 

This  anecdote  led  to  a  long  discussion  of 

All  those  idle  thoughts  and  fantasies. 
Devices,  dreams,  opinions  unsound. 
Shows,  visions,  soothsays,  and  prophecies. 

And  all  that  feigned  is,  as  leasings,  tales,  and  lies. 

With  such  conversation,  and  the  romantic  legends 
which  it  produced,  closed  our  hero's  second  evening  in 
the  house  of  Tully-Veolan. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

A  IHsooT«Z7-»Way«rle7  becomes  Domestioatad  at 
Tnlly-VeoIan. 

I  HE  next  day  Edward  arose  betimes,  and  in  a 
morning  walk  around  the  house  and  its  vicinity, 
came  suddenly  upon  a  small  court  in  front  of  the 
dog-kennel,  where  his  friend  Davie  was  employed  about 
his  four-footed  charge.  One  quick  glance  of  his  eye 
recognised  Waverley»  when,  instantly  turning  his  bade. 
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as  If  he  had  not  observed  him,  he  began  to  smg  port  of 
an  old  ballad  : — 

Young  men  will  love  thee  more  fair  and  more  fast ; 

Heard  ye  so  merry  tJte  little  bird  singf 
Old  men's  love  the  longest  will  last. 

And  the  throstle-eoc^s  heeui  is  under  his  w\ng. 

The  young  man's  wrath  is  like  light  straw  on  fire ; 

Heard  ye  so  merry  t/te  little  bird  sing  f 
But  like  red-hot  steel  is  the  old  man's  ire. 

And  the  throstle<ocK s  head  is  under  his  wing. 

The  yoting  man  will  brawl  at  the  evening  board ; 

Heard  ye  so  merry  the  little  bird  sing  ? 
But  the  old  man  will  draw  at  the  dawning  the  sword. 

And  the  throstle-cock* s  head  is  under  his  wing. 

Waverley  could  not  avoid  observing  that  Davie  laid 
something  like  a  satirical  emphasis  on  these  lines.  He 
therefore  approached,  and  endeavoured,  by  sundry 
queries,  to  elicit  from  him  what  the  innuendo  might 
mean  ;  but  Davie  had  no  mind  to  explain,  and  had  wit 
enough  to  make  his  folly  cloak  his  knavery.  Edward 
could  collect  nothing  from  him,  excepting  that  the  Laird 
of  Balmawhapple  had  gone  home  yesterday  morning 
•*  wi'  his  boots  fu*  o'  bluid."  In  the  garden,  however,  he 
met  the  old  butler,  who  no  longer  attempted  to  conceal 
that,  having  been  bred  in  the  nursery  line  with  Suraack 
and  Co.  of  Newcastle,  he  sometimes  wrought  a  turn  in 
the  flower-borders  to  oblige  the  Laird  and  Miss  Rose. 
By  a  series  of  queries,  Edwau'd  at  length  discovered,  with 
a  painful  feeling  of  surprise  and  shame,  that  Balma^ 
whapple's  submission  and  apology  had  been  the  conse- 
quence of  a  rencontre  with  the  Baron  before  his  guest  had 
quitted  his  pillow,  in  which  ^e  younger  combatant  had 
been  disarmed  and  wounded  in  the  sword-arm. 

Greatly  mortified  at  this  information,  Edward  sought 
out  his  friendly  host,  and  anxiously  expostulated  with 
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him  upon  the  injustice  he  had  done  hira  in  anticipadag 
his  meeting  with  Mr.  Falconer,  a  circumstance  which, 
considering  his  youth  and  the  profession  of  arms  which 
he  had  just  adopted,  was  capable  of  being  represented 
much  to  his  prejudice.  The  Baron  justified  himself  at 
greater  length  than  I  choose  to  repeat.  ,  He  urged  that 
the  quarrel  was  common  to  them,  and  that  Balma- 
whapple  could  not,  by  the  code  of  honour,  &viie  giving 
satisfaction  to  both,  which  he  had  done  in  his  case  by  an 
honourable  meeting,  and  in  that  of  Edward  by  such  a 
palinode  as  rendered  the  use  of  the  sword  unnecessary, 
and  which,  being  made  and  accepted,  must  necessarily 
sopite  the  whole  affair. 

With  this  excuse  or  explanation  Waverley  was  silenced, 
if  not  satisfied :  but  he  could  not  help  testifying  some 
displeasure  against  the  Blessed  Bear  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  quarrel,  nor  refrain  from  hinting  that  the 
sanctified  epithet  was  hardly  appropriate.  The  Baron 
observed,  he  could  not  deny  that  "the  Bear,  though 
allowed  by  heralds  as  a  most  honourable  ordinary,  had, 
nevertheless,  somewhat  fierce,  churlish,  and  morose  in 
his  disposition  (as  might  be  read  in  Archibald  Simson, 
pastor  of  Dalkeith's  Hieroglyphica  Animaiium),  and 
had  thus  been  the  type  of  many  quarrels  and  dissensions 
which  had  occurred  in  the  house  of  Bradwardine ;  of 
which,"  he  continued,  "I  might  commemorate  mine  own 
mifortunate  dissension  with  my  third  cousin  by  the 
mother's  side.  Sir  Hew  Halbert,  who  was  so  unthinking 
as  to  deride  my  family  name,  as  if  it  had  been  quasi 
Bear-warden  ;  a  most  uncivil  jest,  since  it  not  only  in- 
sinuated that  the  foimder  of  our  house  occupied  such  a 
mean  situation  as  to  be  a  custodier  of  wild  beasts^  a 
charge  which,  ye  must  have  observed,  is  only  entrusted 
to  the  very  basest  plebeians,  but,  moreover,  seemed  to 
infer  that  our  coat-armour  had  not  been  achieved  by 
honourable  actions  in  war,  but  bestowed  by  way  of 
06 
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paranomasta,  or  pun  upon  our  family  appellation — a 
sort  of  bearing  which  the  French  call  armoires  par- 
lantes ;  the  Latins,  arma  cantatia;  and  your  English 
authorities,  canting  heraldry ;  being  indeed  a  species  of 
emblazoning  more  befitting  canters,  gaberlunzies,  and 
suchlike  mendicants,  whose  gibberish  is  formed  upon 
playing  upon  the  word,  than  the  noble,  honourable,  and 
useful  science  of  heraldry,  which  assigns  armorial  bear- 
ings as  the  reward  of  noble  and  generous  actions,  and 
not  to  tickle  the  ear  with  vain  quodUbets,  such  as  are 
found  in  jest-books."  Of  his  quarrel  with  Sir  Hew,  he 
said  nothing  more  than  that  it  was  settled  in  a  fittmg 
maimer. 

Having  been  so  minute  with  respect  to  the  diversions  of 
Tully-Veolan,  on  the  first  days  of  Edward's  arrival,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  its  inmates  to  the  reader's 
acquaintance,  it  becomes  less  necessary  to  trace  the 
progress  of  his  intercourse  with  the  same  accuracy.  It 
is  probable  that  a  young  man  accustomed  to  more  cheer- 
ful society  would  have  tired  of  the  conversation  of  so 
violent  an  assertor  of  the  "  boast  of  heraldry"  as  the 
Baron  ;  but  Edward  found  an  agreeable  variety  in  that 
of  Miss  Bradwardine,  who  Ustened  with  eagerness  to  his 
remarks  upon  literature,  and  showed  great  justness  of 
taste  in  her  answers.  The  sweetness  of  her  disposition 
had  made  her  submit  with  complacency,  and  even 
pleasure,  to  the  course  of  reading  prescribed  by  her 
father,  although  it  not  only  comprehended  several  heavy 
folios  of  history,  but  certain  gigantic  tomes  in  high- 
church  polemics.  In  heraldry  he  was  fortunately  con 
tented  to  give  her  only  such  a  slight  tincture  as  might  be 
acquired  by  perusal  of  the  two  folio  volumes  of  Nisbet. 
Rose  was  indeed  the  very  apple  of  her  father's  eye.  Her 
constant  liveliness,  her  attention  to  all  those  little  ob- 
servances most  gratifying  to  those  who  would  never  think 
of  exacting  them,  her  beauty,  in  which  he  recalled  the 
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features  of  his  beloved  wife,  her  unfeigned  piety,  and  the 
noble  generosity  of  her  disposition,  would  have  justified 
the  aflfection  of  the  most  doting  father. 

His  anxiety  on  her  behalf  did  not,  however,  seem  to 
extend  itself  in  that  quarter,  where,  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  it  is  most  efficiently  displayed ;  in 
labouring,  namely,  to  establish  her  in  life,  either  by  a 
large  dowry  or  a  wealthy  marriage.  By  an  old  settle- 
ment, almost  all  the  landed  estates  of  the  Baron  went, 
after  his  death,  to  a  distant  relation  ;  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Miss  Bradwardine  would  remain  but  slenderly 
provided  for,  as  the  good  gendeman's  cash  matters  had 
been  too  long  under  the  exclusive  charge  of  Bailie  Mac- 
wheeble,  to  admit  of  any  great  expectations  from  his 
personal  succession.  It  is  true,  the  said  Bailie  loved  his 
patron  and  his  patron's  daughter  next  (although  at  an 
incon^parable  distance)  to  himself.  He  thought  it  was 
possible  to  set  aside  the  settlement  on  the  male  line,  and 
had  actually  procured  an  opinion  to  that  effect  (and,  as 
he  boasted,  without  a  fee)  from  an  eminent  Scottish 
counsel,  imder  whose  notice  he  contrived  to  bring  the 
point  while  consulting  him  regularly  on  some  other 
business.  But  the  Baron  would  not  Usten  to  such  a  pro- 
posal for  an  instant.  On  the  contrary,  he  used  to  have 
a  perverse  pleasure  in  boasting  that  the  barony  of  Brad- 
wardine was  a  male  fief,  the  first  charter  having  been 
given  at  that  early  period  when  women  were  not  deemed 
capable  to  hold  a  feudal  grant ;  because,  according  to 
Les  cotisiusnus  de  Normandie,  c'est  Vhomme  ki  se  bast  et 
ki  conseille;  or,  as  is  yet  more  imgallantly  expressed  by 
other  authorities,  all  of  whose  barbarous  names  he  de- 
lighted to  quote  at  full  length,  because  a  woman  could 
not  serve  the  superior,  or  feudal  lord,  in  war,  on  account 
of  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  nor  assist  him  with  advice, 
because  of  her  limited  intellect,  nor  keep  his  counsel, 
owing  to  the  infirmity  of  her  disposition.    He  would 
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triumphantly  ask,  how  it  would  become  a  female,  and 
that  female  a  Bradwardine,  to  be  seen  employed  in  ser^ 
vitio  extundi,  sen  detrahendi,  caligas  regis  post  bat- 
taliam  t  that  is,  in  pulling  off  the  king's  boots  after  an 
engagement,  which  was  the  feudal  service  by  which 
he  held  the  barony  of  Bradwardine.  "No,"  he  said, 
"beyond  hesitation,  procul  dubio,  many  females,  as 
worthy  as  Rose,  had  been  excluded,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  my  own  succession,  and  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  do  aught  that  might  contravene  the  destination  of 
my  forefathers,  or  impinge  upon  the  right  of  my  kins- 
man, Malcolm  Bradwardine  of  Inchgrabbit,  an  honoiu:- 
able  though  decayed  branch  of  my  o'vn  family." 

The  Bailie,  as  prime  minister,  having  received  this 
decisive  communication  from  his  sovereign,  durst  not 
press  his  own  opinion  any  farther,  but  contented  himself 
with  deploring,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  to  Saunder- 
son,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  the  Laird's  sdf-Willed- 
ness,  and  with  laying  plans  for  uniting  Rose  with  the 
young  laird  of  Balmawhappler  who  had  a  fine  estate, 
only  moderately  burdened,  and  was  a  faultless  young 
gentleman,  being  as  sober  as  a  saint — if  you  keep  brandy 
from  him,  and  him  from  brandy — ^and  who,  in  brief,  had 
no  imperfection  but  that  of  keeping  light  company  at  a 
time  ;  such  as  Jinker,  the  horse-couper,  and  Gibby  Gae- 
throughwft,  the  piper  o'  Cupar;  "o'  whilk  follies,  Mr. 
Saunderson,  he'll  mend,  he'll  mend," — pronounced  the 
Bailie. 

"  Like  sour  ale  in  simmer,"  added  Davie  Gellatley, 
who  happened  to  be  nearer  the  conclave  than  they  were 
aware  ot 

Miss  Bradwardine,  such  as  we  have  described  her, 
with  all  the  simplicity  and  curiosity  of  a  recluse,  attached 
herself  to  the  opportunities  of  increasing  her  store  of 
literature  which  Edward's  visit  afforded  her.  He  sent 
ios  some  of  his  books  from  his  quarters,  and  they  opened 
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to  her  sources  of  delight  of  which  she  had  hitherto  had 
no  idea.  The  best  English  poets,  of  every  description* 
and  other  works  on  belles  lettres,  made  a  part  of  this 
precious  cargo.  He^  music,  even  her  flowers,  were  ne- 
glected, and  Saimders  not  only  mourned  over,  but  b^;an 
to  mutiny  against,  the  labour  for  which  he  now  scarce 
received  thanks.  These  new  pleasures  became  gradually 
enhanced  by  sharing  them  with  one  of  a  kindred  taste. 
Edward's  readiness  to  comment,  to  recite,  to  explain 
difficult  passages,  rendered  his  assistance  invaluable ; 
and  the  wild  romance  of  his  spirit  delighted  a  character 
too  young  and  inexperienced  to  observe  its  deficiencies. 
Upon  subjects  which  interested  him,  and  when  quite  at 
case,  he  possessed  that  flow  of  natural,  and  somewhat 
florid  eloquence,  which  has  been  supposed  as  powerful 
even  as  figure,  fashion,  fame,  or  forttme,  in  winning  the 
female  heart  There  was,  therefore,  an  increasing  danger 
in  this  constant  intercourse,  to  poor  Rqse's  peace  of 
mmd,  which  was  the  more  imminent,  as  her  father  was 
greatly  too  much  abstracted  in  his  studies,  and  wrapped 
up  in  his  own  dignity,  to  dream  of  his  daughter's  in- 
curring it  The  daughters  of  the  house  of  Bradwardine 
were,  in  his  opinion,  like  those  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  or 
Austria,  placed  high  above  the  clouds  of  passion  which 
might  obfuscate  the  intellects  of  meaner  females  ;  they 
moved  in  another  sphere,  were  governed  by  other  feelings, 
and  amenable  to  other  rules,  than  those  of  idle  and  fan- 
tastic affection.  In  short,  he  shut  his  eyes  so  resolutely 
to  the  natural  consequences  of  Edward's  intimacy  with 
Miss  Bradwardine,  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  con- 
cluded that  he  had  opened  them  to  the  advantages  of  a 
match  between  his  daughter  and  the  wealthy  young 
Englishman,  and  pronounced  him  much  less  a  fool  than 
he  had  generally  shown  himself  in  cases  where  his  own 
interest  was  concerned. 
If  the  Baron,  ho\^evei  had  really  meditated  such  an 
loo 
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aUiance,  the  indifference  of  Waverley  would  have  been  an 
insuperable  bar  to  his  project.  Our  hero,  since  mixing 
more  freely  with  the  world,  had  learned  to  think  with 
great  shame  and  confusion  upon  his  mental,  legend  of 
Saint  Cecilia,  and  the  vexation  of  these  reflections  was 
likely,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  counterbalance  the 
natural  susceptibility  of  his  disposition.  Besides,  Rose 
Bradwardine,  beautiful  and  amiable  as  we  have  described 
her,  had  not  precisely  the  sort  of  beauty  or  merit  which 
captivates  a  romantic  imagination  in  early  youth.  She 
was  too  frank,  too  confiding,  too  kind ;  amiable  qualities, 
tmdoubtedly,  but  destructive  of  the  marvellous,  with 
which  a  youth  of  imagination  delights  to  address  the 
empress  of  his  affections.  Was  it  possible  to  bow,  to 
tremble,  and  to  adore,  before  the  timid,  yet  playful  little 
girl,  who  now  asked  Edward  to  mend  her  pen,  now  to 
construe  a  stanza  in  Tasso,  and  now  how  to  spell  a  very 
—very  long  word  in  her  version  of  it?  All  these  in- 
cidents have  their  fascination  on  the  mind  at  a  certain 
period  of  life,  but  not  when  a  youth  is  entering  it,  and 
rather  looking  out  for  some  object  whose  affection  may 
dignify  him  in  his  own  eyes,  than  stooping  to  one  who 
looks  up  to  him  for  such  distinction.  Hence,  though 
there  can  be  no  rule  in  so  capricious  a  passion,  early  love 
is  frequently  ambitious  in- choosing  its  object ;  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same,  selects  her  (as  in  the  case  of  Saint 
Cecilia  aforesaid)  from  a  situation  that  gives  fair  scope 
for  le  beau  idial,  which  the  reality  of  intimate  and 
familiar  hfe  rather  tends  to  limit  and  impair.  I  knew  a 
very  accomplished  and  sensible  young  man  cured  of  a 
violent  passion  for  a  pretty  woman,  whose  talents  were 
not  equal  to  her  face  and  figure,  by  being  permitted  to 
bear  her  company  for  a  whole  aftempon.  Thus  it  is 
certain,  that  had  Edward  enjoyed  such  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  Miss  Stubbs,  Aunt  Rachel's  precautions 
would  have  been  unnecessary,  for  he  would  as  soon  have 
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fallen  in  love  with  the  dairy-maid.  And  although  Miss 
Bradwardine  was  a  very  different  character,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  very  intimacy  of  their  intercourse  pre- 
vented his  feeling  for  her  other  sentiments  than  those  of 
a  brother  for  an  amiable  and  accomplished  sister ;  while 
the  sentiments  of  poor  Rose  were  gradually,  and  without 
iier  being  conscious,  assuming  a  shade  of  warmer 
affection. 

I  ought  to  have  said  that  Edward,  when  he  sent  to 
Dundee  for  the  books  before  mentioned,  had  applied  for. 
and  received  permission,  extending  his  leave  of  absence. 
But  the  letter  of  his  commanding-officer  contained  a 
friendly  recommendation  to  him,  not  to  spend  his  time 
exclusively  with  persons,  who,  estimable  as  they  might 
be  in  a  general  sense,  could  not  be  supposed  well  affected 
to  a  government  whicli  they  declined  to  acknowledge  by 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  letter  further  insinu- 
ated, though  with  great  delicacy,  that  although  some 
family  connections  might  be  supposed  to  render  it  neces- 
sary for  Captain  Waverley  to  communicate  with  gentle- 
men who  were  in  this  unpleasant  state  of  suspicion,  yet 
his  father's  situation  and  wishes  ought  to  prevent  his 
prolonging  those  attentions  into  exclusive  intimacy.  And 
it  was  intimated,  that  while  his  political  principles  were 
endangered  by  communicating  with  laymen  of  this  de- 
scription, he  might  also  receive  erroneous  impressions 
in  religion  from  the  prelatic  clergy,  who  so  perversely 
laboured  to  set  up  the  royal  prerogative  in  things  sacred. 

This  last  insinuation  probably  induced  Waverley  Jo 
set.  both  down  to  the  prejudices  of  his  commanding- 
officer.  He  was  sensible  that  Mr.  Bradwardine  had 
acted  with  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy,  in  never  enter- 
ing upon  any  discussion  that  had  the  most  remote  ten- 
dency to  bias  his  mind  in  political  opinions,  although  he 
was  himself  not  only  a  decided  partizan  of  the  exiled 
family,  but  had  been  trusted  at  different  times  with  im- 
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portant  commissions  for  their  service.  Sensible,  there- 
fore, that  there  was  no  risk  of  his  being  perverted  from 
his  allegiance,  Edward  felt  as  if  he  should  do  his  uncle's 
old  friend  injustice  in  removing  from  a  house  where  he 
gave  and  received  pleasure  and  amusement,  merely  to 
gratify  a  prejudiced  and  ill-judged  suspicion.  He  there- 
fore wrote  a  very  general  answer,  assuring  his  command-  ' 
ing-^fficer  that  his  loyalty  was  not  in  the  most  distant 
danger  of  contamination,  and  continued  an  honoured 
guest  and  inmate  of  the  house  of  Tully-Veolan. 


CHAP.  XV. 
JL  Orea^,  and  its  Oonseq-aenoefl. 

HEN  Edward  had  been  a  guest  at  Tully-Veolan 
nearly  six  weeks,  he  descried  one  morning,  as  he 
took  his  usual  walk  before  the  breakfast-hour, 
signs  of  uncommon  perturbation  in  the  family.  Four 
bare-legged  dairy-maids,  with  each  an  empty  milk-pail 
in  her  hand,  ran  about  with  frantic  gestures,  and  utter- 
ing loud  exclamations  of  surprise,  grief,  and  resentment. 
From  their  appearance,  a  pagan  might  have  conceived 
them  a  detachment  of  the  celebrated  Belides,  just  come 
from  their  baling  penance.  As  nothing  was  to  be  got 
from  this  distracted  chorus,  excepting  "  Lord  guide  us  ! " 
and  "  Eh  sirs  ! "  ejaculations  which  threw  no  light  upon 
the  cause  of  their  dismay,  Waverley  repaired  to  the  fore- 
court, as  it  was  called,  where  he  beheld  Bailie  Mac- 
wheeble  cantering  his  white  pony  down  the  avenue  with 
all  the  speed  it  could  muster.  He  had  arrived,  it  would 
seem,  upon  a  hasty  summons,  and  was  followed  by  half- 
a-score  of  i>easants  from  the  village,  who  had  no  g;reat 
difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  him. 

The  Bailie,  greatly  too  busy,  and  too  important,  to 
enter  into  explanations  with  Edward,  summoned  forth 
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Mr.  Saunderson,  who  appeared  with  a  countenance  hi 
which  dismay  was  mingled  with  solemnity,  and  they  ira- 
mediately  entered  into  close  conference.  Davie  Gellatley 
was  also  seen  in  the  group,  idle  as  Diogenes  at  Sinope, 
while  his  countrjrmen  were  preparing  for  a  siege.  His 
spirits  always  rose  with  anything,  good  or  bad,  which 
*  occasione^l  tumult,  and  he  continued  frisking,  hopping, 
dancing,  and  singing  the  burden  of  an  old  ballad, 

Our  gear's  a'  gane, 

until,  happening  to  pass  too  near  the  Bailie,  he  received 
an  admonitory  hint  from  his  horse-whip,  which  converted 
his  songs  into  lamentation. 

Passing  from  thence  towards  the  garden,  Waverley 
beheld  the  Baron  in  person,  measuring  and  re-measuring, 
with  swift  and  tremendous  strides,  the  length  of  the 
terrace  ;  his  countenance  clouded  with  oflfended  pride 
and  indignation,  and  the  whole  of  his  demeanour  such  as 
seemed  to  indicate,  that  any  inquiry  concerning  the  cause 
of  his  discomposure  would  give  pain  at  least,  if  not 
offence.  Waverley  therefore  glided  into  the  house,  with- 
out addressing  him,  and  took  his  way  to  the  breakfast- 
parlour,  where  he  found  his  young  friend  Rose,  who, 
though  she  neither  exhibited  the  resentment  of  her  father, 
the  turbid  importance  of  Bailie  Macwheeble,  nor  the 
despair  of  the  handmaidens,  seemed  vexed  and  thought- 
ful. A  single  word  explained  the  mystery.  "  Your  break- 
fast will  be  a  disturbed  one.  Captain  Waverley.  A  party 
of  Caterans  have  come  down  upon  us,  last  night,  and 
have  driven  off  all  oiu*  milch  cows." 

'*  A  party  of  Caterans  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  robbers  from  the  neighbouring  Highlands.  We 
used  to  be  quite  free  from  them  while  we  paid  black-mail 
to  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  Vich  Ian  Vohr ;  but  my  father 
thought  it  unworthy  of  his  rank  and  birth  to  pay  it  any 
longer,  and  so  this  disaster  has  happened.     It  is  not  the 
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tains  of  the  cattle,  Captain  Waverley,  that  vexes  me ; 
but  my  father  is  so  much  hurt  at  the  affront,  and  is  so 
bold  and  hot,  that  I  fear  he  will  try  to  recover  them  by 
the  strong  hand  ;  and  if  he  is  not  hurt  himself,  he  will 
hurt  some  of  these  wild  people,  and  then  there  will  be 
no  peace  between  them  and  us  perhaps  for  our  lifetime  ; 
and  we  cannot  defend  ourselves  as  in  old  times,  for  the 
government  have  taken  all  our  arms  ;  and  my  dear  father 

is  so  rash — Oh,  what  will  become  of  us  !  " Here  poor 

Rose  lost  heart  altogether,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

The  Baron  entered  at  this  moment,  and  rebuked  her 
with  more  asperity  than  Waverley  had  ev2r  heard  him 
use  to  any  one.  '•  Was  it  not  a  shame,"  he  said,  "  that 
she  should  exhibit  herself  before  any  gentleman  in  such 
a  light,  as  if  she  shed  tears  for  a  drove  of  homed  nolt 
and  milch  kine,  like  the  daughter  of  a  Cheshire  yeoman  ; 
Captain  Waverley,  I  must  request  your  favourable  con- 
struction of  her  grief,  which  may,  or  ought  to  proceed, 
solely  from  seeing  her  father's  estate  exposed  to  spulzie 
and  depredation  from  common  thieves  and  sorners, 
while  we  are  not  allowed  to  keep  half-a-score  of  muskets, 
whether  fdr  defence  or  rescue." 

Bailie  Macwheeble  entered  immediately  afterwards, 
and  by  his  report  of  arms  and  ammunition  confirmed 
this  statement,  informing  the  Baron,  in  a  melancholy 
voice,  that  though  the  people  would  certainly  obey  his 
honour's  orders,  yet  there  was  no  chance  of  their  follow- 
ing the  gear  to  ony  guid  purpose,  in  respect  there  were 
only  his  honour's  body  servants  who  had  swords  and 
pistols,  and  the  depredators  were  twelve  Highlanders, 
completely  armed  after  the  manner  of  their  country. — 
Having  delivered  this  doleful  annunciation,  he  assumed 
a  posture  of  silent  dejection,  shaking  his  head  slowly 
with  the  motion  of  a  pendulum  when  it  is  ceasing  to 
vibrate,  and  then  remained  stationary,  his  body  stooping 
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at  a  more  acute  angle  than  usual/and  the  latter  part  of 
liis  person  projecting  in  proportion. 

The  Baron,  meanwhile,  paced  the  room  in  silent  in- 
dignation, and  at  length  fixing  his  eye  upon  an  old 
portrait,  whose  person  was  clad  in  armour,  and  whose 
features  glared  grimly  out  of  a  huge  bush  of  hair,  part 
of  which  descended  from  his  head  to  his  shoulders,  and 
part  from  his  chin  and  upper-Up  to  his  breast-plate, — 
"That  gentleman,  Captain  Waverley,  my  grandsire," 
he  said,  "  with  two  himdred  horse,  whom  he  levied  within 
his  own  bounds,  discomfited  and  put  to  the  rout  more 
than  five  hundred  of  these  Highland  reivers,  who  have 
been  ever  lapis  offensionis,  etpetra  scandali,  a  stumbling- 
block  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  the  Lowland  vicinage — he 
discomfited  them,  I  say,  when  they  had  the  temerity  to 
dericend  to  harry  this  country  in  the  time  of  the  civil  dis- 
sensions, in  the  year  of  grace  sixteen  himdred  forty  and 
two.  And  now,  sir,  I,  his  grandson,  am  thus  used  at 
such  unworthy  hands  ! " 

Here  there  was  an  awful  pause  ;  after  which  all  the 
company,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  difficulty,  b^an  to  give 
separate  and  inconsistent  counsel.  Alexander  ab  Alex- 
andro  proposed  they  should  send  some  one  to  compound 
with  the  Caterans,  who  would  readily,  he  said,  give  up 
their  prey  for  a  dollar  a-head.  The  Baihe  opined  that 
this  transaction  would  amount  to  theft-boot,  or  compo- 
sition of  felony  ;  and  he  recommedded  that  some  canny 
hand  should  be  sent  up  to  the  glens  to  make  the  best 
bargain  he  could,  as  it  were  for  himself,  so  that  the  laird 
might  not  be  seen  in  such  a  transaction.  Edward  pro- 
posed to  send  off  to  the  nearest  garrison  for  a  party  of 
soldiers  and  a  magistrate's  warrant ;  and  Rose,  as  far  as 
she  dared,  endeavoured  to  insinuate  the  course  of  paying 
the  arrears  of  tribute  money  to  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  Vich  Ian 
Vohr,  who,  they  all  knew,  could  easily  procure  restora- 
tion of  the  cattle,  if  he  were  properly  propitiated. 
io6 
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None  of  these  proposals  met  the  Baron's  approbation. 
The  idea  of  composition,  direct  or  implied,  was  abso- 
lutely ignominious  ;  that  of  Waverley  only  showed  that 
he  did  not  widerstand  the  state  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  political  parties  which  divided  it ;  and,  standing 
matters  as  they  did  with  Fergus  Mao-Ivor  Vich  Ian  Vohr, 
the  Baron  would  make  no  concession  to  him,  were  it,  he 
said,  "  to  procure  restitution  in  inMgrum  oif  every  stirk 
and  stot  that  the  chief,  his  forefathers,  and  his  clan,  had 
stolen  since  the  days  of  Malcolm  Canmore." 

In  fact,  his  voice  was  still  for  war,  and  he  proposed  to 
send  expresses  to  Balmawhapple,  Killancureit,  Tulliellum, 
and  other  lairds,  who  were  exposed  to  similar  depreda- 
tions, inviting  them  to  join  in  the  piu-suit :  "  and  then, 
sir,  shall  these  nebulones  nequissimi,  as  Leslaeus  calls 
them,  be  brought  to  the  fate  of  their  predecessor  Cacus. 

*  Elisos  oculos,  ct  siccum  sanguine  guttur.' " 

The  Bailie,  who  by  no  means  relished  these  warlike 
counsels,  here  pulled  forth  an  immense  watch,  of  thi 
colour,  and  nearly  of  the  size,  of  a  pewter  warming-pan, 
and  observed  it  was  now  past  noon,  and  that  the  Caterans 
had  been  seen  in  the  pass  of  Bally-Brough  soon  after 
sunrise  ;  so  that  before  the  allied  forces  could  assemble, 
they  and  their  prey  would  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
most  active  pursuit,  and  sheltered  in  those  pathless 
deserts  where  it  was  neither  advisable  to  follow,  nor 
indeed  possible  to  trace  them. 

This  proposition  was  undeniable.  The  cotmcil  there- 
fore broke  up  without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  as  has 
occurred  to  councils  of  more  importance  ;  only  it  was 
determined  that  the  Bailie  should  send  his  own  three 
milk-cows  down  to  the  Mains  for  the  use  of  the  Baron's 
family,  and  brew  small  ale,  as  a  substitute  for  milk,  in 
his  own.  To  this  arrangement,  which  was  suggested 
by  Saunderson,  the  Bailie  readily  assented,  both  from 
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habitual  deference  to  the  family,  and  an  internal  conscious- 
ness that  his  courtesy  would,  in  some  mode  or  other,  be 
repaid  tenfold. 

The  Baron  having  also  retired  to  give  some  necessary 
directions,  Waverley  seized  the  opportunity  to  ask, 
whether  this  Fergus,  with  the  unpronoimceable  name, 
was  the  chief  thief-taker  of  the  district. 

"Thief-taker!"  answered  Rose,  laughing;  "he  is  a 
gentleman  of  great  honour  and  consequence  ;  the  chief- 
tain of  an  independent  branch  of  a  powerful  Highland 
clan,  and  is  much  respected,  both  for  his  own  power, 
and  that  of  his  kith,  kin,  and  allies." 

"And  what  has  he  to  do  with  the  thieves,  then?  is  he 
a  magistrate,  or  in  the  commission  of  the  peace?  "  asked 
Waverley. 

"The  commission  of  war  rather,  if  there  be  such  a 
thing,"  said  Rose  ;  "for  he  is  a  very  unquiet  neighbour 
to  his  un-friends,  and  keeps  a  greater  following  on  foot 
than  many  that  have  thrice  his  estate.  As  to  his  connec- 
tion with  the  thieves,  that  I  cannot  well  explain  ;  but  the 
boldest  of  them  will  never  steal  a  hoof  from  any  one  that 
pays  black-mail  to  Vich  Ian  Vohr." 

' '  And  what  is  black-mail  ?  " 

"  A  sort  of  protection-money  that  Low-country  gentle- 
men and  heritors,  lying  near  the  Highlands,  pay  to  some 
Highland  chief,  that  he  may  ndther  do  them  harm  him- 
self, nor  suffer  it  to  be  done  to  them  by  others ;  and  then, 
if  your  cattle  are  stolen,  you  have  only  to  send  him  word, 
and  he  will  recover  them ;  or  it  may  be,  he  will  drive 
away  cows  from  some  distant  place,  where  he  has  a 
quarrel,  and  give  them  to  you  to  make  up  your  loss." 

' '  And  is  this  sort  of  Highland  Jonathan  Wild  admitted 
into  society,  and  called  a  gentleman  ?  " 

"  So  much  so,"  said  Rose,  "  that  the  quarrel  between 
my  father  and  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  began  at  a  county  meet- 
ing, where  he  wanted  to  take  precedence  of  all  thg.Low- 
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land  gentlemen  then  present,  only  my  father  would  not 
sofifer  it.  And  then  he  upbraided  my  father  that  he  was 
under  his  banner,  and  paid  him  tribute  ;  and  my  father 
was  in  a  towering  passion,  for  Bailie  Macwheeble,  who 
manages  such  things  his  own  way,  had  contrived  to  keep 
this  black-mail  a  secret  from  him,  and  passed  it  in  his 
account  for  cess-money.  And  they  would  have  fought ; 
but  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  said,  very  gallantly,  he  would  never 
raise  his  hand  against  a  grey  head  that  was  so  much 
respected  as  my  father's.  Oh  1  I  wish,  I  wish  they  had 
continued  friends  ! " 

"And  did  you  ever  see  this  Mr.  Mac-Ivor,  if  that  be 
his  name.  Miss  Bradwardine  ?  " 

"No,  that  is  not  his  name;  and  he  would  consider 
master  as  a  sort  of  afifront,  only  that  you  are  an  English- 
man, and  know  no  better.  But  the  Lowlanders  call  him, 
like  other  gentlemen,  by  the  name  of  his  estate,  Glenna- 
quoich  ;  and  the  Highlanders  call  him  Vich  Ian  Vohr, 
that  is,  the  son  of  John  the  Great ;  and  wc  upon  the 
braes  here  call  him  by  both  names  indifferently." 

"  I  am  afritid  I  shall  never  bring  my  English  tongue  to 
call  him  by  either  one  or  other." 

"  But  he  is  a  very  polite,  handsome  man,"  continued 
Rose  ;  "  and  his  sister  Flora  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  accomplished  young  ladies  in  this  country ;  she  was 
bred  in  a  convent  in  France,  and  was  a  great  friend  of 
mine  before  this  unhappy  dispute.  Dear  Captain 
Waverley,  try  your  influence  with  my  father  to  make 
matters  up.  I  am  sure  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  our 
troubles  ;  for  Tully-Veolan  has  never  been  a  safe  or  quiet 
residence  when  we  have  been  at  feud  with  the  High- 
landers. When  I  was  a  girl  about  ten,  there  was  a  skir- 
mish fought  between  a  party  of  twenty  of  them,  and  my 
father  and  his  servants,  behind  the  Mains;  and  the 
bullets  broke  several  panes  in  the  north  windows,  they 
were  so  near.  Three  of  the  Highlanders  were  killed, 
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iind  they  brought  them  in,  wrapped  in  tlieir  plaids,  and 
laid  them  on  the  stone  Aocm:  of  the  hall ;  and  next  raoni- 
ing,  their  wives  and  daughters  came,  clapping  their 
hands,  and  crying  the  coronach,  and  shrieking,  and 
carried  away  the  dead  bodies,  with  the  pipes  playing 
before  them.  I  could  not  sleep  for  six  weeks  without 
starting,  and  thinking  I  heard  these  terrible  cries,  and 
saw  the  bodies  lying  on  the  steps,  all  stiff  and  swathed 
up  in  their  bloody  tartans.  But  since  that  time 
there  came  a  party  from  the  garrison  at  Stirling,  with  a 
warrant  from  the  Lord  Justice- Clerk,  or  some  such  great 
man,  and  took  away  all  our  arms  ;  and  now,  how  are  we 
to  protect  ourselves  if  they  come  down  in  any  strength  ?  *' 

Waverley  could  not  help  starting  at  a  stoi^  which  bore 
so  much  resemblance  to  one  of  his  own  day-dreams.  Here 
was  a  girl  scarce  seventeen,  the  gentlest  of  her  sex,  both 
in  temper  and  appearance,  who  had  witnessed  with  her 
own  eyes  such  a  sqene  as  he  had  used  to  conjure  up  in 
his  imagination,  as  only  occurring  in  ancient  times,  and 
spoke  of  it  coolly,  as  one  very  likely  to  recur.  He  felt  at 
once  the  impulse  of  curiosity,  and  that  slight  sense  of 
danger  which  only  serves  to  heighten  its  interest.  He 
might  have  said  with  Malvolio,  "  '  I  do  not  now  fool  my- 
self, to  let  imagination  jade  me  ! '  I  am  actually  in  the 
land  of  military  and  romantic  adventures,  and  it  only 
remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  my  own  share  in  them." 

The  whole  circumstances  now  detailed  concerning  the 
state  of  the  country  seemed  equally  novel  and  extra- 
ordinary. He  had  indeed  often  heard  of  Highland 
thieves,  but  had  no  idea  of  the  S3rstematic  mode  in  which 
their  depa-edations  were  conducted ;  and  that  the  practice 
was  connived  at,  and  even  encouraged  by,  many  of  the 
Highland  chieftains,  who  not  only  found  the  creaghs,  or 
forays,  useful  for  the  purpose  of  training  individuals  of 
their  clan  to  the  practice  of  arms,  but  also  of  maintaining 
a  wholesome  terror  among  their  Lowland  neighbours, 
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and  levying,  as  we  have  seen,  a  tribute  from  them,  under 
colour  of  protection-money. 

Bailie  Macwheeble,  who  soon  afterwards  entered,  ex- 
patiated still  more  at  length  upon  the  same  topic.  This 
honest  gentleman's  conversation  was  so  formed  upon  his 
professional  practice,  that  Davie  Gellatley  once  said  his 
discourse  was  like  "  a  charge  of  homing."  He  assured 
our  hero,  that  "  from  the  maist  ancient  times  of  record, 
the  lawless  thieves,  limmers,  and  broken  men  of  the 
Highlands,  had  been  in  fellowship  together  by  reason  of 
their  surnames,  for  the  committing  of  divers  thefts,  reifs, 
and  herships  upon  the  honest  men  of  the  Low  Country, 
wheft  they  not  only  intromitted  with  their  whole  goods 
and  gear,  corn,  cattle,  horse,  nolt,  sheep,  outsight  and 
insight  plenishing,  at  their  wicked  pleasure,  but  more- 
over made  prisoners,  ransomed  them,  or  concussed  them 
into  giving  borrows  (pledges)  to  enter  into  captivity  again: 
all  which  was  directly  prohibited  in  divers  parts  of  the 
Statute  Book,  both  by  the  act  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  and  various  others  ;  the  whilk  statutes, 
with  all  that  had  followed  and  might  follow  thereupon, 
were  shamefully  broken  and  vilipended  by  the  said 
somers,  limmers,  and  broken  men,  associated  into  fel- 
lowships for  the  aforesaid  purposes  of  theft,  stouthreef, 
fire-raising,  murther,  raptus  mu  Her  urn,  or  forcible  abduc- 
tion of  women,  and  such  like  as  aforesaid." 

It  seemed  like  a  dream  to  Waverley  that  these  deeds 
of  violence  should  be  familiar  to  men's  minds,  and  cur- 
rently talked  of,  as  falling  within  the  common  order  of 
things,  and  happening  daily  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
without  his  having  crossed  the  seas,  and  while  he  was  yet 
in  the  otherwise  well-ordered  island  of  Great  Britain.* 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

An  TTnezpected  Ally  Appears. 

HE  Baron  returned  at  the  dinner-hour,  and  had 
in  a  great  measure  recovered  his  composure  and 
good-hxunour.  He  not  only  confirmed  the  stories 
which  Edward  had  heard  from  Rose  and  Bailie  Mac- 
wheeble,  but  added  many  anecdotes  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, concerning  the  state  of  the  Highlands  and  their 
inhabitants.  The  chiefs  he  pronounced  to  be,  in  general, 
gentlemen  of  great  honour  and  high  pedigree,  whose 
word  was  accounted  as  a  law  by  all  those  of  their  own 
sept,  or  clan.  '•  It  did  not,  indeed,"  he  said,  *'  become 
them,  as  had  occurred  in  late  instances,  to  propone  their 
prosapia,  a  Hneage  which  rested  for  the  most  part  on  the 
vain  and  fond  rhymes  of  their  Seannachies  or  Bhairds,  as 
aequiponderate  with  the  evidence  of  ancient  charters  and 
royal  grants  of  antiquity,  conferred  upon  distinguished 
houses  in  the  Low  Country  by  divers  Scottish  monarchs ; 
nevertheless,  such  was  their  outrecuidance  and  pre- 
sumption as  to  undervalue  those  who  possessed  such 
evidents,  as  if  they  held  their  lands  in  a  sheep's  skin." 

This,  by  the  way,  pretty  well  explained  the  cause  of 
quarrel  between  the  Baron  and  his  Highland  ally.  But 
he  went  on  to  state  so  many  curious  particulars  con- 
cerning the  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  this 
patriarchal  race,  that  Edward's  curiosity  became  highly 
interested,  and  he  inquired  whether  it  was  possible  to 
make  with  safety  an  excursion  into  the  neighbourhag 
Highlands,  whose  dusky  barrier  of  mountains  had  already 
excited  his  wish  to  penetrate  beyond  them.  The  Baron 
assured  his  guest  that  nothing  would  be  more  easy,  pro- 
viding this  quarrel  were  first  made  up,  since  he  could 
himself  give  him  letters  to  many  of  the  distinguished 
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Chiefs,  who  would  receive  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
and  hospitality. 

While  they  were  on  this  topic,  the  door  suddenly 
opened,  and,  ushered  by  Saimders  Saunderson,  a  High- 
lander, fully  armed  and  equipped,  entered  the  apartment. 
Had  it  not  been  that  Saunders  acted  the  part  of  master 
of  the  ceremonies  to  this  martial  apparition,  without 
appearing  to  deviate  from  his  usual  composure,  and  that 
neither  Mr.  Bradwardine  nor  Rose  exhibited  any  emotion, 
Edward  would  certainly  have  thought  the  intrusion 
hostile.  As  it  was,  he  started  at  the.  sight  of  what  he 
had  not  yet  happened  to  see,  a  mountaineer  in  his  full 
national  costume.  The  individual  Gael  was  a  stout, 
dark,  young  man,  of  low  stature,  the  ample  folds  of 
whose  plaid  added  to  the  appearance  of  strength  which 
his  person  exhibited.  The  short  kilt,  or  petticoat,  showed 
his  sinewy  and  clean-made  limbs  ;  the  goat-skin  purse, 
flanked  ty  the  usual  defences,  a  dirk  and  steel-wrought 
pistol,  hung  before  him  ;  his  bonnet  had  a  short  feather, 
<rhich  indicated  his  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  Duinh^- 
wassel,  or  sort  of  gentleman  ;  a  broadsword  dangled  by 
his  side,  a  target  hung  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  long 
Spanish  fowling-piece  occupied  one  of  his  hands.  With 
the  other  hand  he  pulled  off  his  bonnet,  and  the  Baron, 
who  well  knew  their  customs,  and  the  proper  mode  of 
addressing  them,  immediately  said,  with  an  air  of  dignity, 
but  without  rising,  and  much,  as  Edward  thought,  in  the 
manner  of  a  prince  receiving  an  embassy,  "Welcome, 
Evan  Dhu  Maccombich  !  what  news  from  Fergus  Mac- 
Ivor  Vich  Ian  Vohr?" 

"Fergus  Mac-Ivor  Vich  Ian  Vohr,"  said  the  ambas- 
sador, in  good  English,  "greets  you  well.  Baron  of 
Bradwardine  and  Tully-Veolan,  and  is  sorry  there  has 
been  a  thick  cloud  interposed  between  you  and  him, 
which  has  kept  you  from  seeing  and  considering  the 
friendship  and  alliances  that  have  been  between  your 
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houses  and  forbears  of  old  ;  and  he  prays  you  that  the 
cloud  may  pass  away,  and  that  things  may  be  as  they 
have  been  heretofore  between  the  clan  Ivor  and  the  house 
of  Bradwardine,  when  there  was  an  egg  between  them 
for  a  flint,  and  a  knife  for  a  sword.  And  he  expects  you 
will  also  say,  you  are  sorry  for  the  cloud,  and  no  man 
shall  hereafter  ask  whether  it  descended  from  the  hill  to 
the  valley,  or  rose  from  the  valley  to  the  hill ;  for  they 
never  struck  with  the  scabbard  who  did  not  receive  with 
the  sword ;  and  woe  to  him  who  would  lose  his  fhend 
for  the  stormy  cloud  of  a  spring  morning." 

To  this  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  answered,  with 
suitable  dignity,  that  he  knew  the  chief  of  clan  Ivor  to  be 
a  well-wisher  to  the  Kin^,  and  he  was  sorry  there  should 
have  been  a  cloud  between  him  and  any  gentleman  of 
such  sound  principles,  "for  when  fplks  are  banding  to- 
gether, feeble  is  he  who  hath  no  brother." 

This  appearing  perfectly  satisfactory,  that  the  peace 
between  these  august  persons  might  be  duly  solemnised, 
the  Baron  ordered  a  stoup  of  usquebaugh,  and,  filling  a 
glass,  drank  to  the  heahh  and  prosperity  of  Mac-Ivor  of 
Glennaquoich ;  upon  which  the  Celtic  ambassador,  to  re- 
quite his  pohtenecs,  turned  down  a  mighty  bumper  of 
the  same  generous  liquor,  seasoned  with  his  good  wishes 
to  the  house  of  Bradwardine. 

Having  thus  ratified  the  preliminaries  of  the  general 
treaty  of  pacification,  the  envoy  retired  to  adjust  with 
Mr.  Macwheeble  some  subordinate  articles  with  which 
it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  trouble  the  Baron.  These 
probably  referred  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  subsidy, 
and  apparently  the  Bailie  found  means  to  satisfy  their 
ally,  without  suffering  his  master  to  suppose  that  his 
dignity  was  compromised.  At  least,  it  is  certain,  that 
after  the  plenipotentiaries  had  drunk  a  bottle  of  brandy 
in  single  drams,  which  seemed  to  have  no  more  effect 
upon  suQb  seasoned  vessels,  than  if  it  had  be»  poured 
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upon  the  two  bears  at  the  top  of  the  avenue,  Evan  Dhu 
Maccombich,  having  possessed  himself  of  all  the  infor- 
mation which  he  could  procure  respecting  the  robbery  of 
the  preceding  night,  declared  his  intention  to  set  off  im- 
mediately in  pursuit  of  the  cattle,  which  he  pronounced 
to  be  "no  that  far  off ; — they  have  broken  the  bone,"  he 
observed,  "but  they  have  had  no  time  to  suck  the 
marrow." 

Our  hero,  who  had  attended  Evan  Dhu  during  his 
perquisitions,  was  much  struck  with  the  ingenuity  which 
he  displayed  in  collecting  information,  and  the  precise 
and  pointed  conclusions  which  he  drew  from  it.  Evan 
Dhu,  on  his  part,  was  obviously  flattered  with  the  atten- 
lion  of  Waverley,  the  interest  he  seemed  to  take  in  his  • 
inquire  and  his  curiosity  about  the  customs  and  scenery 
of  the  Highlands.  Without  much  ceremony  he  invited 
Edward  to  accompany  him  on  a  short  waUc  of  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  into  the  mountains,  and  see  the  place  where 
the  cattle  were  conveyed  to ;  adding,  "  If  it  be  as  I 
suppose,  you  never  saw  such  a  place  in  your  life,  nor  ever 
will,  unless  you  go  with  me,  or  the  like  of  me." 

Our  hero,  feeling  his  curiosity  considerably  excited  by 
the  idea  of  visiting  the  den  of  a  Highland  Cacus,  took, 
liowevcr,  the  precaution  to  inquire  if  his  guide  might  be 
trusted.  He  was  assured,  that  the  invitation  would  on  no 
account  have  been  given  had  there  been  the  least  danger, 
and  that  all  he  had  to  apprehend  was  a  little  fatigue ; 
and  as  Evan  proposed  he  should  pass  a  day  at  his 
Chieftain's  house  in  returning,  where  he  would  be  sure 
of  good  accommodation  and  an  excellent  welcome,  there 
seemed  nothing  very  formidable  in  the  task  he  undertook. 
Rose,  indeed,  turned  pale  when  she  heard  of  it ;  but  her 
father,  who  loved  the  spirited  curiosity  of  his  young 
friend,  did  not  attempt  to  damp  it  by  an  alarm  of  danger 
which  really  did  not  «xist ;  and  a  knapsack,  with  a  few 
necessaries,  being  bound  on  the  shoulders  of  a  sort  of 
"S  I  a 
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deputy  gamekeeper,  our  hero  set  forth  with  a  fowling- 
piece  in  his  hand,  accompanied  by  his  new  friend  Evan 
Dhu,  and,  followed  by  the  gamekeeper  aforesaid,  and  by 
two  wild  Highlanders,  the  attendants  of  Evan,  one  of 
whom  had  upon  his  shoulder  a  hatchet  at  the  end  of  a 
pole,  called  a  Lochaber  axe,*  and  the  other  a  long 
ducking-gun.  Evan,  upon  Edward's  inquiry,  gave  him 
to  understand  that  this  martial  escort  was  by  no  means 
necessary  as  a  guard,  but  merely,  as  he  said,  drawing  up 
and  adjusting  his  plaid  with  an  air  of  dignity,  that  he 
might  appear  decently  at  Tully-Veolan,  and  as  Vich  Ian 
Vohr's  foster-brother  ought  to  do.  "  Ah  !  "  said  he,  "if 
you  Saxon  Duinh^-wassel  (Enghsh  gentleman)  saw  but  the 
Chief  with  his  tail  on  ! " 

'•  With  his  tail  on  ! "  echoed  Edward  in  some  surprise. 

"Yes — that  is,  with  all  his  usual  followers,  when  he 
visits  those  of  the  same  rank.  There  is,"  he  continued, 
stopping  and  drawing  himself  proudly  up,  while  he 
counted  upon  his  fingers  the  several  officers  of  his  chiefs 
retinue — "there  is  his  Iianchman,  or  right-hand  man  ; 
then  his  bdrd,  or  poet ;  then  his  bladier,  or  orator,  to 
make  harangues  to  the  great  folks  whom  he  visits  ;  then 
his  gilly-more,  or  armour-bearer,  to  carry  his  sword  and 
target,  and  his  gun  ;  then  \i\%  gilly-casfliuch^  who  carries 
him  on  his  back  through  the  sikes  and  brooks  ;  then  his 
gilly^omstrian,  to  lead  his  horse  by  the  bridle  in  steep 
and  difficult  paths  ;  then  his  gilly-trushhamish,  to  carry 
his  knapsack  ;  and  the  piper  and  the  piper's  man,  and  it 
may  be  a  dozen  young  lads  besides,  that  have  no 
business,  but  are  just  boys  of  the  belt,  to  foUow  the  laird, 
and  do  his  honour's  bidding." 

"And  does  your  Chief  regularly  maintain  all  these 
men  ?  "  demanded  Waverley. 

"All  these  I "  replied  Evan,  "  ay,  and  many  a  feir  head 
beside,  that  would  not  ken  where  to  lay  itself,  but  for  the 
mickle  bam  at  Glennaquoich." 
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With  similar  tales  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Chief  in  peace 
and  ¥^ar,  Evan  Dhu  beguiled  the  way  till  they  approached 
more  closely  those  huge  mountains  which  Edward  had 
hitherto  only  seen  at  a  distance.  It  was  towards  evening 
as  they  entered  one  of  the  tremendous  passes  which 
afford  communication  between  the  High  and  Low 
Country;  the  path,  which  was  extremely  steep  and 
rugged,  winded  up  a  chasm  between  two  txemenr 
dous  rocks,  following  the  passage  which  a  foaming 
stream,  that  brawled  far  below,  appeared  to  have 
worn  for  itself  in  the  course  of  ages.-  A  few  slanting 
beams  of  the  sun,  which  was  now  setting,  reached  the 
water  in  its  darksome  bed,  and  showed  it  partially,  chafed 
by  a  hundred  rocks,  and  broken  by  a  hundred  falls. 
The  descent  from  the  path  to  the  stream  was  a  mere 
precipice,  with  here  and  there  a  projecting  fragment  of 
granite,  or  a  scathed  tree,  which  had  warped  its  twisted 
roots  into  the  fissures  of  the  rock.  On  the  right  hand, 
the  mountain  rose  above  the  path  with  almost  equal 
inaccessibility  ;  but  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  displayed 
a  shroud  of  copsewood,  with  which  some  pines  were 
intermingled. 

"This,"  said  Evan,  "is  the  pass  of  Bally-Brough, 
Vffaich  was  kept  in  former  times  by  ten  of  the  clan  Don- 
jochie  against  a  hundred  of  the  Low  Country  carles. 
The  graves  of  the  slain  are  still  to  be  seen  in  that  little 
corri,  or  bottom,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bum — ^if 
your  eyes  are  good,  you  may  see  the  green  specks  among 
the  heather. — See,  there  is  an  earn,  which  you  South- 
rons call  an  caf(le-^you  have  no  such  birds  as  that  in 
England— he  is  going  to  fetch  his  supper  from  the 
Laird  of  Bradwardine's  braes,  but  I'll  send  a  slug  after 
him." 

He  fired  his  piece  accordingly,  but  missed  the  superb 
monarch  of  the  feathered  trib^,  who,  without  noticing 
the  attempt  to  annoy  him,  continued  his  majestic  flight 
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to  the  southward.  A  thousand  birds  of  prey,  hftwks, 
kites,  carrion-crows,  and  ravens,  disturbed  from  the 
lodgings  which  they  had  just  taken  up  for  the  evening, 
rose  at  the  report  of  the  gun,  and  mingled  their  hoarse 
and  discordant  notes  with  the  echoes  which  replied  to  it, 
and  with  the  roar  of  the  mountain  cataracts.  Evan,  a 
little  disconcerted  at  having  missed  his  mark,  when  he 
meant  to  have  displayed  peculiar  dexterity,  covered  his 
confusion  by  whistling  part  of  a  pibroch  as  he  reloaded 
his  piece,  and  proceeded  in  silence  up  the  pass. 

It  issued  in  a  narrow  glen,  between  two  mountains, 
both  very  lofty,  and  covered  with  heath.  The  t»-ook 
continued  to  be  their  companion,  and  they  advanced  up 
its  mazes,  crossing  them  now  and  then,  on  which  occa- 
sions Evan  Dhu  uniformly  offered  the  assistance  of  his 
attendants  to  carry  over  Edward  ;  but  our  hero,  who  had 
been  always  a  tolerable  pedestrian,  declined  the  accom- 
modation, and  obviously  rose  in  his  guide's  opinion,  by 
showing  that  he  did  not  fear  wetting  his  feet.  Indeed, 
he  was  anxious,  so  far  as  he  could  without  affectation, 
to  remove  the  opinion  which  Evan  seemed  to  entertain  of 
the  effeminacy  of  the  Lowlanders,  and  particularly  of  the 
English. 

Through  the  gorge  of  this  glen  they  found  access  to  a 
black  bog,  of  tremendous  extent,  full  of  large  pit-holes, 
which  they  traversed  with  great  difficulty  and  some 
danger,  by  tracks  which  no  one  but  a  Highlander  could 
have  followed.  The  path  itself,  or  rather  the  portion  of 
more  solid  ground  on  which  the  travellers  half  walked, 
half  waded,  was  rough,  broken,  and  in  many  places 
quaggy  and  unsound.  Sometimes  the  ground  was  so 
completely  unsafe,  that  it  was  necessary  to  spring  from 
one  hillodc  to  another,  the  space  between  being  incapa- 
ble of  bearing  the  human  weight.  This  was  an  easy 
matter  to  the  Highlanders,  who  wore  thm-soled  brogues 
fit  for  the  purpose,  and  moved  with  a  peculiar  springing 
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Step ;  but  Edward  began  to  fin^  the  exercise,  to  which  he 
was  unaccustomed,  more  fatiguing  than  he  expected. 
The  lingering  twilight  served  to  show  tiiem  through  this 
Sorbonian  bog,  but  deserted  them  almost  totally  at  the 
bottom  of  a  steep  and  very  stony  hill,  which  it  was  the 
travellers'  next  toilsome  task  to  ascend.  The  night, 
however,  was  pleasant,  and  not  dark ;  and  Waverley, 
calling  up  mental  energy  to  support  personal  fatigue, 
held  on  his  march  gallantly,  though  envying  in  his  heart 
his  Highkind  attendants,  who  continued,  without  a 
symptom  of  abated  vigour,  the  rapid  and  swinging 
pace,  or  rather  trdt,  which,  according  to  his  computa- 
tion, had  already  brought  them  fifteen  miles  upon  their 
journey. 

After  crossing  this  moimtain,  and  descending  on  the 
other  side  towards  ^  thick  wood,  Evan  Dhu  held  some 
conference  with  his  Highland  attendants,  in  consequence 
of  which  Edward's  baggage  was  shifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  gamekeeper  to  those  of  one  of  the  gillies, 
and  the  former  was  sent  off  with  the  other  mountaineer 
in  a  direction  dMferent  firom  that  of  the  three  remaining 
travellers.  On  asking  the  meaning  of  this  separation, 
Waverley  was  t<Ad  that  the  Lowlander  must  go  to  a 
hamlet  about  three  miles  off  for  the  night ;  for  unless  it 
Mras  some  very  particular  friend,  Donald  Bean  Lean,  the 
worthy  person  whom  they  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
the  cattle,  did  not  much  approve  of  strangers  approaching 
his  retreat.  This  seemed  reasonable,  and  silenced  a 
qualm  of  suspicion  which  came  across  Edward's  mind, 
when  he  saw  himsdf,  at  such  a  place,  and  such  an  hour, 
deprived  of  his  only  Lowland  companion.  And  Evan 
immediately  afterwards  added,  "that  indeed  he  himself 
had  better  get  forward  and  announce  their  approach  to 
Donald  Bean  Lean,  as  the  arrival  of  a  sidur  roy  (red 
soldier)  might  otherwise  be  a  disagreeable  surprise." 
And  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  in  jockey  phrase,  be 
ZZ9 
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trotted  out,  and  putting  himself  to  a  very  round  paoe^ 
was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant 

Waverley  was  now  left  to  his  own  meditations,  for  his 
attendant  with  the  battle-axe  spoke  very  little  English. 
They  were  traversing  a  thick,  and,  as  it  seemed,  an 
endless  wood  of  pines,  and  consequently  the  path  was 
altogether  indiscernible  in  the  murky  darkness  which 
surrounded  them.  The  Highlander,  however,  seemed  to 
trace  it  by  instinct,  without  the  hesitation  of  a  moment, 
and  Edward  followed  his  footsteps  as  close  as  he  could. 

After  journeying  a  considerable  time  in  silence,  he  could 
not  help  asking,  ' '  Was  it  far  to  the  end  of  their  journey  ?  " 

"Ta  cove  was  tree,  four  mile  ;  but  as  Duinh6-wassel 
was  a  wee  taiglit,  Donald  could,  tat  is,  might — ^would — 
should  send  ta  curragh." 

This  conveyed  no  information.  The  curragh  which 
was  promised  might'be  a  man,  a  horse,  a  cart,  or  chaise  ; 
and  no  more  could  be  got  from  the  man  with  the  battle- 
axe,  but  a  repetition  of  *'  Aich  ay  !  ta  curragh." 

But  in  a  short  time  Edward  began  to  conceive  his 
meaning,  when,  issuing  from  thewood,  he  found  himself 
on  the  banks  of  a  laige  river  or  lake,  where  his  conductor 
gave  him  to  understand  they  must  sit  down  for  a  little 
while.  The  moon  which  now  began  to  rise,  showed 
obscurely  the  exi)anse  of  water  which  spread  before  them, 
and  the  shapeless  and  indistinct  forms  of  mountains 
with  which  it  seemed  to  be  surrounded.  The  cool  and 
yet  mild  air  of  the  summer  night  refreshed  Waverley 
after  his  rapid  and  toilsome  walk  ;  and  the  perfume 
which  it  wafted  from  the  birch  trees,  bathed  in  the 
evening  dew,  was  exqubitely  fragrant 

He  had  now  time  to  give  himself  up  to  the  full  romance 
of  his  situation.  Here  he  sate  on  the  banks  of  an  un- 
known lake,  under  the  guidance  of  a  wild  native,  whose 
!anguage  was  unknown  to  him,  on  a  visit  to  the  den  of 
tome  renowned  outlaw,  a  second  Robin  Hood  perhaps. 
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or  Adam  o*  Gordon,  and  that  at  deep  midnight,  through 
scenes  of  difficuhy  and  toil,  separated  from  his  attendant, 
left  by  his  guide. — ^What  a  variety  of  incidents  for  the 
exercise  of  a  romantic  imagination,  and  all  enhanced  by 
the  solemn  feeling  of  uncertainty,  at  least,  if  not  of 
danger  !  The  only  circumstance  which  assorted  ill  with 
the  rest,  was  the  cause  of  his  journey — ^the  Baron's  milk- 
cows  !  This  degrading  incident  he  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. 

While  wrapt  in  these  dreams  of  imagination,  his  com- 
panion gently  touched  him,  and  pointing  in  a  direction 
nearly  straight  across  the  lake,  said  *•  Yon'sta  cove."  A 
small  point  of  light  was  seen  to  twinkle  in  the  direction 
in  which  he  pointed,  and  gradually  increasing  in  size  and 
lustre,  seemed  to  flicker  like  a  meteor  upon  the  verge  of 
the  horizon.  While  Edward  watched  this  phenomenon, 
the  distant  dash  of  oars  was  heard.  The  measured 
sound  approached  near  and  more  near,  and  presently 
a  loud  whistle  was  heard  in  the  same  direction.  His 
friend  with  the  battle-axe  immediately  whistled  clear  and 
shrill,  in  reply  to  the  signal,  and  a  boat,  manned  with  four 
or  five  Highlanders,  pushed  for  a  little  inlet,  near  which 
Edward  was  sitting.  He  advanced  to  meet  them  with 
his  attendant,  was  immediately  assisted  into  the  boat  by 
the  officious  attention  of  two  stout  mountaineers,  and  had 
no  sooner  seated  himself,  than  they  resumed  their  oars, 
and  began  to  row  across  the  lake  with  great  rapidity. 


CHAP.  XVII. 
The  Hold  of  a  Highland  Bobber. 

I  HE  party  preserved  silence,  interrupted  only  by 
the  monotonous  and  murmured  chant  of  a  Gaelic 
I  song,  sung  in  a  kind  of  low  recitative  by  the 
Steersman,  and  by  the  dash  of  the  oars,  which  the  notes 
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seemea  to  regulate,  as  they  dipped  to  them  in  cadenoe» 
The  light,  which  they  now  approached  more  nearly, 
assumed  a  broader,  redder,  and  more  irregular  splendour. 
It  appeared  plainly  to  be  a  large  fire,  but  whether  kindled 
upon  an  island  or  the  main  land,  Edward  could  not 
determine.  As  he  saw  it,  the  red  glaring  orb  seemed  to 
rest  on  the  very  surface  of  the  lake  itself,  and  resembled 
the  fiery  vehicle  in  which  the  Evil  Genius  of  an  Oriental 
tale  traverses  land  and  sea.  They  approached  nearer, 
and  the  light  of  the  fire  sufficed  to  show  that  it  was 
kindled  at  the  bottom  of  a  huge  dark  crag  or  rock,  rising: 
abruptly  from  the  very  edge  of  the  water  ;  its  front, 
changed  by  the  reflection  to  dusky  red,  formed  a 
strange  and  even  awful  contrast  to  the  banks  around, 
which  were  from  time  to  time  faintly  and  partially 
illuminated  by  pallid  moonlight 

The  boat  now  neared  the  shore,  and  Edward  could 
discover  that  this  large  fire,  amply  supplied  with  branches 
of  pine-wpod  by  two  figures  who,  in  the  red  reflection 
of  its  light,  appeared  like  demons,  w^  kindled  in  the 
jaws  of  a  lofty  cavern,  into  which  an  inlet  from  the  lake 
seemed  to  advance  ;  and  he  conjectured,  which  was 
indeed  true,  that  the  fire  had  been  lighted  as  a  beacon  to 
the  boatmen  on  their  return.  They  rowed  right  for  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  then,  shipping  their  oars,  per- 
mitted the  boat  to  enter  in  obedience  to  the  impulse 
which  it  had  received.  The  skiff  passed  the  little  point  or 
platform  of  rock  on  which  the  fire  was  blazing,  and 
running  about  two  boats'  length  farther,  stopped  where 
the  cavern  (for  it  was  ahready  arched  overhead)  ascended 
from  the  water  by  five  or  six  broad  ledges  of  rocks,  so 
easy  and  regular  that  they  might  be  termed  nattiral 
steps.  At  this  moment  a  quantity  of  water  was  suddenljr 
flung  upon  the  fire,  which  sunk  with  a  hissing  noise,  and 
with  it  disappeared  the  light  it  had  hitherto  affordecU 
Four  or  five  active  arms  lifted  Waverley  out  of  the  boat, 
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placed  bim  on  his  feet,  and  almost  carried  him  into  the 
recesses  of  the  cave.  He  made  a  few  paces  in  darkness, 
guided  in  this  manner ;  and  advancii^  towards  a  hum  of 
voices,  which  seemed  to  sound  from  the  centre  of  the 
rock,  at  an  acute  turn,  Donald  Bean  Lean  and  his  whole 
establishment  were  before  his  eyes. 

The  interior  of  the  cave,  which  here  rose  very  high, 
was  illuminated  by  torches  made  of  pine-tree,,  which 
emitted  a  bright  and  bickering  light,  attended  by  a  strong 
though  not  unpleasant  odour.  Their  light  was  assisted 
by  the  red  glare  of  a  large  charcoal  fire,  round  which 
were  seated  five  or  six  ahned  Highlanders,  while  others 
were  indistinctly  seen  couched  on  their  plaids,  in  the  more 
remote  recesses  of  the  cavern.  In  one  large  aperture, 
which  the  robber  facetiously  called  his  spence  (or  pantry), 
there  hung  by  the  heels  the  carcasses  of  a  sheep,  or  ewe, 
and  two  cows  lately  slaughtered.  The  principal  in- 
habitant of  this  siri^^ular  mansion,  attended  by  Evan  Dhu, 
as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  came  forward  to  meet  his 
guest,  totally  different  in  appearance  and  manner  from 
what  his  imagination  had  anticipated.  The  profession 
which  he  followed — the  wilderness  in  which  he  dwelt — 
the  wild  warrior-forms  that  surrounded  him,  were  all  cal- 
culated to  inspire  terror.  From  such  accompaniments, 
Waverky  prepared  himself  to  meet  a  stem,  gigantic, 
ferocious  figure,  such  as  Salvator  would  have  chosen  to 
be  the  central  object  of  a  group  of  banditti. 

Donald  Bean  Lean  was  the  very  reverse  of  all  these. 
He  was  thin  in  person  and  low  in  stature,  with  light 
sandy-coloured  hair,  and  small  pale  features,  from  which 
he  derived  his  agnomen  of  Bean,  or  white  ;  and  although 
his  form  was  light,  well-proportioned,  and  active,  he 
appeared,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  diminutive  and  insigni- 
ficant figure.  He  had  served  in  some  inferior  capacity  in 
the  French  array,  and  in  order  to  receive  his  English 
visitor  in  great  form,  and  probably  meaning,  in  his  way, 
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to  pay  him  a  compliment,  he  had  laid  aside  the  Highland 
dress  for  the  time,  to  put  on  an  old  blue  and  red  uniform, 
and  a  feathered  hat,  in  which  he  was  far  from  showing  to 
advantage,  and  indeed  looked  so  incongruous,  compared 
with  all  around  him,  that  Waverley  would  have  been 
tempted  to  laugh,  had  laughter  been  either  civil  or  safe. 
The  robber  received  Captain  Waverley  with  a  profusion 
of  French  politeness  and  Scottish  hospitality,  seemed 
perfectly  to  know  his  name  and  connections,  and  to  be 
particukirly  acquainted  with  his  uncle's  political  prin- 
ciples. On  these  he  bestowed  great  applause,  to  which 
Waverley  judged  it  prudent  to  make  a  very  general 
reply. 

Being  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  char- 
coal fire,  the  heat  of  which  the  season  rendered  op- 
pressive, a  strapping  Highland  damsel  placed  before 
Waverley,  Evan,  and  Donald  Bean,  three  cogues,  or 
wooden  vessels,  composed  of  staved  and  hoops,  con- 
taining eanaruich,  a  sort  of  strong  soup,  made  out  of  a 
particular  part  of  the  inside  of  the  beeves.  After  this 
refreshment,  which,  though  coarse,  fatigue  and  himger 
rendered  palatable,  steaks,  roasted  on  the  coals,  were 
supplied  in  Uberal  abundance,  and  disappeared  before 
Evan  Dhu  and  their  host  with  a  promptitude  that  seemed 
like  magic,  and  astonished  Waverley,  who  was  much 
puzzled  to  reconcile  their  voracity  with  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  abstemiousness  of  the  Highlanders.  He 
was  ignorant  that  this  abstinence  was  with  the  lower 
ranks  wholly  compulsory,  and  that,  Uke  some  animals  of 
prey,  those  who  practise  it  were  usually  gifted  with  the 
power  of  indemnifying  themselves  to  good  purpose, 
when  chance  threw  plenty  in  their  way.  The  whisky 
came  forth  in  abundance  to  crown  the  cheer.  The 
Highlanders  drank  it  copiously  and  undiluted  ;  bat 
Edward,  having  mixed  a  little  with  water,  did  not  find  it 
so  palatable  as  to  ipvite  him  to  repeat  the  draught 
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Their  host  bewailed  himself  exceedingly  that  he  could 
offer  him  no  wine :  "Had he  but  known  four-and-twenty 
hours  before,  he  would  have  had  some,  had  it  been 
within  the  circle  of  forty  miles  round  hinu  But  no 
gentleman  could  do  more  to  show  his  sense  of  the 
honour  of  a  visit  from  another,  than  to  offer  him  the 
best  cheer  his  house  afforded.  Where  there  are  no 
bushes  there  can  be  no  nuts,  and  the  way  of  those  you 
live  with  is  that  you  must  follow." 

He  went  on  regretting  to  Evan  Dhu  the  death  of  an 
aged  man,  Donnacha  an  Anurigh,  or  Duncan  with  the 
Cap,  "a  gifted  seer,"  who  foretold,  through  the  second 
sight,  visitors  of  every  description  who  haunted  their 
dwelling,  whether  as  friends  or  foes. 

•*  Ls  not  his  son  Malcolm  taishatrf"  (a  second-sighted 
person),  asked  Evan. 

"  Nothing  equal  to  his  father,"  replied  Donald  Bean. 
"  He  told  us  the  other  day  we  were  to  see  a  great  gentle- 
man riding  on  a  horse,  and  there  came  nobody  that 
whole  day  but  Shemus  Beg,  thr-.  blind  harper,  with  his 
dog.  Another  time  he  advertised  us  of  a  wedding,  and 
behold  it  proved  a  funeral ;  and  on  the  creagh,  when  he 
foretold  to  us  we  should  bring  home  a  hundred  head  of 
homed  cattle,  we  gripped  nothing  but  a  fat  bailie  of 
Perth." 

From  this  discourse  he  passed  to  the  pohtical  and 
military  state  of  the  country ;  and  Waverley  was 
astonished,  and  even  alarmed,  to  find  a  person  of  this 
description  so  accurately  acquainted  with  the  strength  of 
the  various  garrisons  and  r^^ents  quartered  north  of 
the  Tay.  He  even  mentioned  the  exact  number  of  re- 
cruits who  had  joined  Waverley 's  troop  from  his  uncle's 
estate,  and  observed  they  -were  pretty  men,  meaning,  not 
handsome,  but  stout  warlike  fellows.  He  put  Waverley 
in  mind  of  one  or  two  minute  circumstances  which  had 
happened  at  a  general  review  of  the  regiment,  which 
las 
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satisfied  him  that  the  robber  had  been  an  eye-witness  of 
it ;  and  Evan  Dhu  having  by  this  time  retired  from  th<5 
conversation,  and  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  plaid  to  take 
some  repose,  Donald  asked  Edward,  in  a  very  significant 
manner,  whether  he  had  nothing  particular  to  say  to 
him. 

Waverley,  surprised  and  somewhat  startled  at  this 
question  from  such  a  character,  ans^vered  he  had  no  mo- 
tive in  visiting  him  but  curiosity  to  see  his  extraordinary 
place  of  residence.  Donald  Bean  Lean  looked  him 
steadily  in  the  face  for  an  instant,  and  then  said,  with  a 
significant  nod,  "You  might  as  weU  have  confided  in 
me  ;  I  am  as  much  worthy  of  trust  as  either  the  Baron 
of  Bradwardine  or  Vich  Ian  Vohr : — ^but  you  are  equally 
welcome  to  my  house." 

Waverley  felt  an  involuntary  shudder  creep  over  him 
at  the  mysterious  language  held  by  this  outlawed  and 
lawless  bandit,  which,  in  despite  of  his  attempts  to 
master  it,  deprived  him  of  the  power  to  ask  the  meaning 
of  his  insinuations.  A  heath  pallet,  with  the  flowers 
stuck  uppermost,  had  been  prepared  for  him  in  a  recess 
of  the  cave,  and  here,  covered  with  such  spare  plaids  as 
could  be  mustered,  he  lay  for  some  time  watching  the 
motions  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  cavern.  Small 
parties  of  two  or  three  entered  or  left  the  place  without 
any  other  ceremony  than  a  few  words  in  Gaelic  to  the 
principal  outlaw,  and,  when  he  fell  asleep,  to  a  tall  High- 
lander who  acted  as  his  lieutenant,  and  seemed  to  keep 
watch  during  his  repose.  Those  who  entered,  seemed 
to  have  returned  from  some  excm^on,  of  which  they 
reported  the  success,  and  went  without  farther  ceremony 
to  the  larder,  where,  cutting  with  their  dirks  their  rations 
from  the  carcasses  which  were  there  suspended^  they 
proceeded  to  broil  and  eat  them  at  their  own  pleasure 
and  leisure.  The  liquor  was  under  strict  regulation, 
beiBg  served  out  either  by  Donald  himsdf,  his  lieutenant, 
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or  the  strapping  Highland  girl  aforesaid,  who  was  the 
only  female  that  appeared.  The  allowance  of  whisky, 
however,  would  hiave  appeared  prodigal  to  any  but 
Highlanders,  who,  living  entirely  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
a  very  moist  climate,  can  consume  great  quantities  of 
ardent  spirits  without  the  usual  baneful  effects  either  upon 
the  brain  or  constitution. 

At  length  the  fluctuating  groups  began  to  swim  before 
the  eyes  of  our  hero  as  they  gradually  closed  ;  nor  did 
he  re-open  them  till  the  morning  sun  was  high  on  the 
lake  without,  though  there  was  but  a  faint  and  glimmer- 
ing twilight  in  the  recesses  of  Uaimh  an  Ri,  or  the  King's 
Cavern,  as  the  abode  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  ^vas  proudly 
denominated. 


CHAP.    XVIII. 
Waverley  Proceeds  on  hla  Journey. 

HEN  Edward  had  collected  his  scattered  recol- 
lections, he  was  surprised  to  observe  the  cavern 
totally  deserted.  Having  arisen  and  put  his 
dress  in  some  order,  he  looked  more  accurately  round 
him  ;  but  all  was  still  solitary.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  decayed  brands  of  the  fire,  now  sunk  into  grey 
ashesr  and  the  remnants  of  the  festival,  consisting  of 
bones  half  burnt  and  half  gnawed,  and  an  empty  keg  or 
two,  there  remained  no  traces  of  Donald  and  his  band. 
When  Waverley  sallied  forth  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave, 
he  perceived  that  the  point  of  rock,  on  which  remained 
the  marks  of  last  night's  beacon,  was  accessible  by  a 
small  path,  either  natural,  or  roughly  hewn  in  the  rock, 
along  the  litde  inlet  of  water  which  ran  a  few  3rards  up 
into  the  cavern,  where,  as  in  a  wet-dock,  the  skiflf  which 
brought  him  there  the  night  before  was  still  l)nng  moored. 
When  he  reached  the  $mall  projecting  platform  on  which 
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the  beacon  had  been  established,  he  would  have  believed 
his  further  progress  by  land  impossible,  oply  that  it  was 
scarce  probable  but  what  the  inhabitants  of  the  cavern 
had  some  mode  of  issuing  from  it  otherwise  than  by  the 
lake.  Accordingly,  he  soon  observed  three  or  four 
shelving  steps,  or  ledges  of  rock,  at  the  very  extremity  of 
the  little  platform  ;  and,  making  use  of  them  as  a  stair* 
case,  he  clambered  by  their  means  aroimd  the  projecting 
shoulder  of  the  crag  on  which  the  cavern  opened,  and, 
descending  with  some  difficulty  on  the  other  side,  he 
gained  the  wild  and  precipitous  shores  of  a  Highland 
loch,  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
across,  surrounded  l^y  heathy  and  savage  mountains, 
on  the  crests  of  which  the  morning  mist  was  still 
sleeping. 

Looking  back  to  the  place  from  which  he  came,  he 
could  not  help  admiring  the  address  which  had  adopted 
a  retreat  of  such  seclusion  and  secrecy.  The  rock,  round 
the  shoulder  of  which  he  had  turned  by  a  few  imper- 
ceptible notches,  that  barely  afforded  place  for  the  foot, 
seemed,  in  looking  back  upon  it,  a  huge  precipice,  which 
barred  all  further  passage  by  the  shores  of  the  lake  in 
that  direction.  There  could  be  no  possibility,  the  breadth 
of  the  lake  considered,  of  descrying  the  entrance  of  the 
narrow  and  low-browed  cave  from  the  other  side ;  so 
that,  unless  the  retreat  had  been  sought  for  with  boats, 
or  disclosed  by  treachery,  it  might  be  a  safe  and  secret 
residence  to  its  garrison  as  long  as  they  were  supplied 
with  provisions.  Having  satisfied  his  curiosity  in  these 
particulars,  Waverley  looked  around  for  Evan  Dhu  and 
his  attendants,  who,  he  rightly  judged,  would  be  at  no 
great  distance,  whatever  might  have  become  of  Donald 
Bean  Lean  and  his  party,  whose  mode  of  life  was,  of 
course,  liable  to  sudd^i  migrations  of  abode.  Accord* 
ingly,  at  the  distance  of  about  half-a-mile,  he  beheld  a 
Highlander  (Evan  apparently)  angling  in  the  lake,  with 
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another  attending  lum,  whom,  fi^m  the  wes^n  which 
he  shouldered,  he  recognised  for  his  fHend  with  the 
battle-axe. 

Much  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  he  heard  the 
notes  of  a  lively  Gaelic  song,  guided  by  which,  in  a  sunny 
recess,  shaded  by  a  glittering  bin^-tree,  and  carpeted 
with  a  bank  of  firm  white  sand,  he  found  the  damsel  of 
the  cavern,  whose  lay  had  already  reached  hhn,  busy,  to 
the  best  of  her  power,  in  arranging  to  advantage  a 
morning  repast  of  milk,  eggs,  barley-bread,  fresh  butter, 
and  honeycomb.  The  poor  girl  had  already  made  a 
circuit  of  four  mUes  that  morning  in  search  of  the  eggs, 
of  the  meal  which  baked  her  cakes,  and  of  other  ma- 
terials of  the  breakfast,  being  all  delicacies  which  she 
had  to  b^  or  borrow  from  distant  cottagers.  The 
followers  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  used  little  food  except 
the  flesh  of  the  animals  which  they  drove  away  from  the 
Lowlands;  bread  itself  was  a  delicacy  seldom  thought 
of,  because  hard  to  be  obtained,  and  all  the  domestic 
accommodations  of  milk,  poultry,  butter,  etc.,  were  but 
of  the  question  in  this  Scythian  camp.  Yet  it  must  not 
be  omitted,  that,  although  Alice  had  occupied  a  part  of 
the  morning  in  providing  those  accommodations  for  her 
guests  which  tne  cavern  did  not  afford,  she  had  secured 
time  also  to  arrange  her  own  person  in  her  best  trim. 
Her  ftnery  was  very  simple.  A  short  russet-coloured 
jacket,  and  a  petticoat,  of  scanty  longitude,  was  her 
whole  dress ;  but  ttiese  were  dean,  and  neatly  arranged. 
A  piece  of  scarlet  embroidered  doth,  called  the  sttood, 
confined  her  hair,-  which  fell  over  it  in  a  profusion  of  rich 
dark  curls.  The  scarlet  plaid,  which  formed  part  of  her 
diess,  was  laid  aside,  that  it  might  not  impede  her 
activity  in  attending  the  stranger.  I  shotdd  forget 
Alkxt's  proudest  ornament,  were  I  to  omit  mentioning  a 
pair  of  gold  ear-rings,  and  a  golden  rosary,  which  her 
fiuher  (for  sbtt  was  the  daughter  of  Donald  Bean  Lean) 
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bad  broufi^t' fr«nn  France,  the  phiiMto;  ptobabljyv  «C 
609ierbftttle  Of  Motm. 

Her  form,  though  rather  large  for  her  years,  was  ^exf 
well  pK^x)rtioned,  aed  her^raeaiHXir  had'anatu^iEaid 
rustic  grace,  ^th  ndtbmg  of  the ^heepiehnessioClffl  ordi- 
nary peasant.  The  smUes,  displayii^  a  row  of  teeth  of 
exquisite  .whtteness,  and  the  'Ismgfaing  ^os,  with  whidi, 
in  dusnb  show,  shelve  Waved^  theft  motmngigreeting 
which  she  wanted  Et^lish  woitds  to  ^expr«0S,^niight  3iav6 
been  interpirefed  by  a  ootcomb,  or  periaaps  43y  a  young 
soldi^,  who,  without  beii^  such,  was  oonsoious  of  a 
handBome  person,  asmeant  to  convey  aoore  than  the 
courtesy  of  an  Itostess.  Nor  do  I  take  tit  upon  sie  to  ^y, 
that  the  litUe  wild  mountaineer  wOttld  hsuvt  welcomed 
anystaid  old  gentleman  advanced  in  life,  the  Baron  of 
Bradwatrdine,  f or  exam{^,  with  the  ^wsM  pains  whidi 
*she  bestowed  upon  Edward"^  accommodation.  iShe 
seemed  eager  to  pkoe  him  by  the^  ndeal  w^cb.  -she  had 
so  sedulously  arranged,  and  to  Which  she  now  added 
a  -few  bunches  [of  cmnberries,  gftth6red  ^n  m&  adjacent 
morass.  Having  had  the  satisfaeilion  of  seeing  him 
seated  at  his  breaidast,  she  placed  faei^lf  demureiy  upon 
a  stone  at  a  -few  yards'  distance,  cmd  appeued  to 
watdi  with  great  coisiplacency  for  some\>ppoiftunity  of 
serving  him. 

EiVan  and  his  att^ulant  now  returned  slowly^atoi^  the 
beach,  the  latter  bearing  a  Bsirge  saknon-tfout,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  morning's  sp(Mt,  together  with  jthe  aaig^ii^- 
rod,  while  Bvsm  strolled  forward,  with  aa^asy,  self<4dktisk 
fied,  and  unpmtant  gait,  towards  the  spot  In^fere  Vfsiv&ky 
was  so  agreeably  ^nployed  at  the  ibreakfast-table.  After 
morning  greethags  had  <pafesed  on  both  sidte^  and  Eivan, 
loolung  at  Wava-ley.  had  said  someChu^  in  <aadic  to 
Alice,  which  made  her  lai:^h,  3ret  colour  up  to  her  leyes, 
throt^h  a  complexion  weU  emtxrowned  by  sum  and  -wiiid, 
Evan  intimated  his>  oommands  that  the  'ash^bMM  be 
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)^fepilitA  fbr  tnrtakfest  A  ciparic  li^m  the  lock  'of  iiat 
pistol  pfodiioed  a  light,  aoxd  a  few  withered  fir  bcaadies 
were  quiddf  in  flame,  and  as  ispeedfly  reduced  to  iMt 
emborst  •on  whidi  the  trom  was  bBoiled  in  ^lazge  slites* 
To  crown  the  repaid,  Bvaa^prbdaeed  from  the  podket  of 
his  sbott  jetkiti,  a  large  scaltop^ i|hefi,'and  from,  tmder  the 
folds  of  his  pkdd,  a  Tarn's  hotnfutt  6f  wfaiskf.  Of  this 
he  took  ^-topioas  dr^m,  obser^f  he  had  already  taken 
his  mtpming  with  Donald  Bean  LcKin,  before  his  depar* 
ture ;  he  offered  the  same'cordial  to  PAvae  and  to  Edward, 
which  '^ey  both  declined.  With  the  bounteous  air  of  a 
lord,  Evan  then  proffered  the  scallop  to  Dugald  Mahon^, 
his  attendant,  who,  without  wahii^  to  be  asked  a  second 
time,  drank  it  off  with  great  gusto.  Evan  then  prepared 
to  move  towaitls  the  boat,  inviting  Waverley  to  attend 
him.  .  Nfeanwhile,  Alice  had  made  up  hi  a  small  basket 
what  she  thought  worth  removing,  and  flinging  her  plaid 
around  her,  she  advanced  tip  to  Edward,  and,  with  the 
utmost  simplicity,  caking  hold  of  his  hand,  offered  her 
cheek  td  hte  salute,  dropping,  at  the  same  time,  her  little 
curtsey.  Evan,  who  was  esteemed  a  wag  among  the 
mouniadnfafr,  advanced,  as  if  to  secure  a  similar  favour ; 
but  Alice,  snatching  up  her  basket,  escaped  up  the  rodcy 
baok  as  fleetly  as  a  roe,  and,  turning  round  and  laugh- 
ing, called  something  out  to  him  in  Gaelic,  which  he 
answered  in  the  same  tone  and  language ;  then,  waving 
her  fcmd  to  Edward,  she  resumed  her  road,  and  was  soon 
lost  among  thie  thickets,  though  they  continued  fbr  some 
time  tto  liear  her  lively  carol,  as  she  proceeded  gaily  on 
her  solitary  jotomey. 

They  now  again  entered  the  gorge  of  the  cavern,  and 
stepping  imo  the  boat,  the  Highlander  pushed  off,  and, 
taldng  advstnts^eof  the  morning  bi^eze,  hoisted  a  dumsy 
sort  of  sail,  while  Evan  assumed  the  helm,  directing  thfeir 
course,  as  it  appeared  to  Waverfey,  rather  higher  up  the 
lake  than  towards  the  place  of  tiis  embartogition  on  the 
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precedingr  night.  As  they  glided  along  the  silver  mirror, 
Evan  opened  the  conversation  mth  a  paneg]rric  upon 
Alice,  who,  he  said,  was  both  canny  axid/endy  ;  and  was, 
to  the  boot  of  all  that,  Uie.best  dancer  of  a  strathspey  in 
the  whole  strath.  Edward  assented  to  her  praises  so  far 
as  he  understood  them,  yet  could  not  help  r^^retting  that 
she  was  condemned  to  sixch  a  perilous  and  dismal  life. 

"Oich!  for  that,''  said  Evan,  "there  is  nothing  in 
Perthshire  that  she  need  want,  if  she  ask  her  father  to 
fetch  it,  unless  it  be  too  hot  or  too  heavy." 

'  •  But  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  cattle-stealer— a  common 
thief!" 

"  Common  thief ! — ^no  such  thing ;  Donald  Bean  Lean 
never  lifled  less  than  a  drove  in  his  life." 

"  Do  you  call  him  ah  uncommon  thief  then  ?  " 

"  No— he  that  steals  a  cow  from  a  poor  widow  or  a 
stirk  from,  a  cotter  is  a  thief ;  he  that  hfts  a  drove  from  a 
Sassenach  laird  is  a  gentleman-drover.  And,  besides,  to 
take  a  tree  from  the  forest,  a  sahnon  from  the  river,  a 
deer  from  the  hill,  or  a  cow  from  a  Lowland  strath,  is 
what  no  Highlander  need  ever  think  shame  upon." 

"  But  what  can  this  end  in  were  he  taken  in  such  an 
appropriation  ?  " 

"To  be  sure  he  would  die  far  the  lawt  as  many  a 
pretty  man  has  done  before  him." 

"  Die  for  the  law ! "  ,         - 

"  Ay ;  that  is,  with  the  law,  or  by  the  law ;  be  strapped 
up  on  the  kind  gallows  of  Criefif,*  where  his  father  died, 
and  his  goodsire  died,  and  where  I  hope  hell  live  to  die 
himsell,  if  he's  not  shot  or  slashed  in  a  creagh." 

"  You  hope  such  aMeath  for  your  friend,  Evan  ?  " 

"  And  that  do  I  e'en ;  would  you  have  me  wish  him  to 
die  on  a  bundle  of  wet  straw  in  yon  den  of  his,  like  a 
mangy  tyke?" 

"  But  what  becomes  of  Alice,  then  ?  " 

"Troth,  if  such  an  accident  were  to  happen,  as  her 
Ida 
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fother  would  hot  need  her  fadp  ony  langer,  I  ken  nought 
to  hinder  me  to  many  her  raysell." 

"  Gallantly  resolved!"  said  Edward; — "but  in  the 
meanwhile,  Evan,  what  has  your  father-^n-law  (that  shall 
be,  if  he  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  hanged)  done  with 
the  Baron's  cattle  ?  " 

"  Oich,"  aifflwered  Evan,  *•  they  were  all  trudging 
before  your  lad  and  AUan  Kennedy,  before  the  sun 
Uinked  ower  Ben-Lawers  this  morning  ;  and  they'll  be 
in  the  pass  of  Bally-Brough  by  this  time,  in  their  way 
back  to  the  parks  of  Tully-Veolan,  all  but  two,  that  were 
unhappily  slaughtered  before  I  got  last  night  to  Uaimh 
an  Ri." 

"  And  where  are  we  going,  Evan,  if  I  may  be  so  bold 
as  to  ask?"  said  Waverley. 

"  Where  would  you  be  ganging,  but  to  the  laird's  ain 
house  of  <Hennaquoidi?  Ye  would  not  think  to  be  in  his 
country  without  ganging  to  see  him?  It  would  be  as 
much  as  a  man's  life's  worth." 

**  And  are  we  far  from  Glennaquoich  ?  " 

••  But  five  bits  of  miles  ;  and  Vidi  Ian  Vohr  will  meet 
us." 

In  about  half  an  hour  they  reached  the  upper  end  of 
the  lake,  where,  after  landing  Waverley,  the  two  High- 
landers drew  the  boat  into  a  httle  creek  among  thick  flags 
and  reeds,  where  it  lay  perfectly  concealed.  The  oars 
they  put  in  another  place  of  concealment,  both  for  the 
use  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  probably,  when  his  occasions 
should  next  bring  him  to  that  place. 

The  travellers  followed  for  some  time  a  delightful  open- 
ing into  the  hiBs,  down  which  a  little  brook  found  its  way 
to  the  lake.  When  they  had  pursued  their  walk  a  short 
distabce,  Waverley  reoewed  his  questions  about  their 
host  of  the  cavern. 

**  Does  he  always  reside  in  that  cave?  " 

"  Out,  no  !  it's  past  the  skiU  of  man  to  tell  where  he's 
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lo  be  found  at  a*  times ;  there's  not  m  deili»  nook,  Qt 
cove,  or  corn,  in  the  whole  ooimti^F,  that  he's  not  ao- 
quamted  with.'* 

"And  do  others  besde  yomi  master  shelter  him  ^  " 

"My master ?-^A^  master  is  in  Heaweii/'  ansMrered 
Evan  haughtily ;  and  then  immediatdy  assuming*  lus 
tisual  civility  of  manner-^"  Bnt  yon  mean  my  Chief; — 
no,  he  does  not  shelteo  Bonald  Beaa  Lean,  noranjr  that 
are  like  him ;  he  only  allows  him  (with  a  smile)  wooAand 
water." 

*'  No  great  boon,  I  should-  think,  Bmn,  wbeo:  both 
seem  to  be  very  i>lenty*" 

"  Ah  !  but  ye  dinna  see  through  it.  When  I  say.  wood 
and  water,  I  mean  the  loch,  and  the  land;  and.  i  fancy 
Donald  would  be  put  dll't  if  tiie  laird  wene  to  look  for 
him  wi'  threescore  men  in  the  wood  of.  Kadyehat  yondo: ; 
andiif  our  boats,  with  a  score  or  twa  mair^  were  to  come 
down,  tbb  loeh  to  Uaimh  an  Ri,  headed  by  raysell,  eorasy 
other  pretty  man. " 

"  But  suppose  a  strong  party  came  against  him  from 
the  Low  Country,  would  not  jonr  Chi^deSeadhim?'" 

**  Na,  he  would  not  ware  the  spark  of  a  flint  for  him — 
if  they  came  with  the  law.'* 

"And  what  must  Donald  do,  diea?" 

'*  He  behoved  to  rid  this  oountiy  of  himseU*  and  £iUl 
back,  it  may  be,  over  the  mount  upon.  Letter  Scriven." 

' '  And  if  he  were  pursued  to  tiiat  place  ?  " 

'*  I'se  warrant  he  would  go  to  his  cousin's  at  Raa^- 
noch." 

"  Wen,  but  if  they  followed  him  to  Rannoch?" 

"That,"  quoth  Evan,  "is  besf^ond  all  belief;  and, 
indeed,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  diere  durst  not  a  Lowlander 
hi  an  Scotland  fonow  the  fray  a  gun-shot  beyond  Balfy- 
Brough,  unless  he  had  the  help  of  the  SidierBAu." 

"  Whom  do  you  caU  so?" 

"The  Sidier  Dkuf  the  Mack  soldier;  that  is  what 
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the^  coll  thQ  iiide{iei;^deiit  oon^xuiifts  that  Wel«:t«Si5^to 
ks^ peace  and  lawia  the  H%bJands.  Vlok  Ian  V<bllr 
comouuided  oae  of  tliem  for-  ive  y-'cars,  and  i  was  S6i> 
geant  myseU;  £  shall  warfant  ye.  ^&6ey^  call  them'  Sidi^ 
DhUt  beoause  tiiey  wear  the  tartati&^-as  they  csUl  yom 
Riea*  KkagG^oi^'s  men,  Sidisrt^I^  etveA  soldiers."' 

*•  Well,  but  when  you  were  in  Kingf^  Geotge'a  pay, 
Evan,  you  were  surely  King  George's  solditos^"' 

*<^ldib(bt  andyott^Biust  ask  VSch^  Ian  Vbhr  aboat  that ; 
fos  we-  are  fotlsifi  hinf,  and  <iaa»  not  much  «^kh  o*  them 
it  is.  At  anyiate^  nobody' ca»  ss^  we  aie  King  Oeei^'s 
men  now^  whea  w^  fadve  not  seen  hi&  pay  this  twelve- 
montiu^^ 

l^faiS'lasI  argumeiil  ateitted'of  no  reply,  nor  did  Ed- 
ward attempt  any;  he  lather  dti6ae>  tx>  bring  badk  the 
dJBcwiwe.to  Dbttaht  Bean  Lean.  "  Does  Donald  con^ 
fine  himself  ta>  cattle^  6v  does  he  Uj^  as,  yon  call  it, 
aBytidsg)  dse<tfaat  comes  in  his  way  ? '' 

'^TsDthy  he>*s  nae-  nice  body^  and  hell  just  tak^  ony- 
thing,  but  mofit  v^ad^  catHev  horse,  or  live  Chrifiticuis ; 
for  sheep  are  9h^  of  travel,  and  inside  plenishing  is 
oumbeoiis  to.cany,  «id  not  ea^  to  put  away' for  sMter  in 
this  country.'^ 

"'But  d^es  he  cany  off  men  and  women  ^"^ 

'^Oat,  ay.  Did  not  ye  heaar  him  speak  o' thePMIih 
baiiie  B  It  cost  that  beefy  five  h1^ldped  merks  ere  he  got 
to  Ae  soutl^  of  BaUy<-Bnough.^-«And  ance  Donald  played 
apiettyspofti  There  was  to.  be  ably  the  bnd£d  between 
the  Lady  Cramfiaezer,  in  the  howC'  o'  the  Meai»s  (she 
was  the  aruld^  laird's  widow*  and  no  sae>  young  as  she  had 
been  heoseii),  and  3Kymig  Gtlliewhaddt,  who  had  spent 
his  beiirs^  aiui  moveable^,  like  a  gentleman,  at  OQok- 
roatohcs,  buS-baitiags,  horse«raoes,  a2uil)th»like.  Now, 
Donald  Beaa^  Lean  being  aware-  that  the  bridegroom 
was TR  request,  and  wantii^  tp. deik  the  oundei  (^aty iB', 
tohiookUhe  silkr),  he  caanily  carried  offQil]ii>«rhackil^ae 
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night  ivben  be  was  riding  dovering  hatntf  (wi*  the  malt 
ratther  abune  the  meal),  and  with  the  hdp  of  his  gillies 
he  gat  him  into  the  hills  with  the  speed  of  light,  and  the 
first  place  he  wakened  in  was  the  cove  of  Uaimh  an  1^ 
So  there  was  old  to  do  about  ransomin^r  the  bride- 
groom ;  f(x-  Donald  would  not  lower  a  ferthlQg  of  a  thou* 
sand  punds  " 

"The  devil  1" 

"  Punds  Scottish,  ye  shaU  understand.  And  the  lady 
had  not  the  siller  if  she  had  pawned  her  gown  ;>  and  they 
applied  to  the  governor  o'  Stiriing  Castle,  and  to.  the 
major  o'  the  Black  Watch ;  and  the  governor  said,  it  was 
ower  far  to  the  northward,  and  out  of  his  district ;  and 
the  major  said,  his  men  were  gane  hame  to  the  diearing, 
and  he  would  not  call  them  out  before  the  victual  was 
got  in  for  all  the  Cramlieezers  in  Christendom,  letalane 
the  Meams,  for  that  it  would  prejudice,  the  country. 
And  in  the  meanwhile  ye'U  no  hinder  Gilliewhaddt  to 
take  the  small-pox.  There  was  not  the  doctor  in  Perth 
or  StirUng  would  look,  near  the  poor  lad  ;  and  I  cannot 
blame  them,  for  Donald  had  been  mi^guggled  by  ane  of 
these  doctors  about  Paris,  and  he  swore  he  would  flii^ 
the  first  into  the  loch  that  he  catched  beyond  the  Pass. 
However,  some  cailliachs  (that  is,  old  wonben)  that  were 
abont  Donald's  hand,  nursed  Qilliewhackit  sae  wed, 
that  between  the  free  open  air  in  the.  cove  and  the  fresh 
whey,  deil  an  he  did  not  recover  maybe  as  weel  as  if  he 
had  been  dosed  in  a  glazed  chamber  and  a  bed  with 
curtains,  and  fed  with  red  wine  and  white  meat.  And 
Donald  was  sae  vexed  about  it,  that  when  he  was  stout 
and  wed,  he  even  sent  him  fi«e  home,  and  said  he  would 
be  ideased  with  onything  they  would  like  to  gie  him  for 
^he  plague  and  trouble  which  he  had  about  Gilliewhaddt 
to  an  unkenn'd  degree.  And  I  cannot  fdi  ye  precisely 
how  they  sorted  ;  but  they  agreed  sae  right  that  Donald 
was  invited  to  dance  at  the  wedding  in  his  HigUand 
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tiews»  and  they  said  that  there,  was  never  sae  midde 
siUer  dinked  in  his  purse  either  before  or  since.  And  to 
the  boot  of  all  that,  Gilliewhaokit  said,  that,  be  the  evi^ 
de&ce  what  it  liked,  if  he  had  the  hide  to  be  on  Donald's 
inquest,  he  would  faring  him  in  guilty  of  nothing  what- 
ercr,  unless  it  were  wilful  arson,  or  murder  under 
tnisL" 

With. such  bakl  and  disjointed  chat  Evan  went  on, 
iflastrating'the  exiting  state  of  the  Highlands,  more 
perhaps  to  the  amusement  of  Waverley  than  that  of  our 
remders.  At  length,  after  having  marched  over  bank 
and  brae,  moss  and  heather,  Edward,  though  not  unac* 
qnainted  with  the  Scottish  liberality  in  computing  dis- 
tance, began  to  think  that  Evan's  five  miles  were  nearly 
doubled.  His  observation  on  the  large  measure  which 
the  Scottish  allowed  of  their  land,  in  comparison  to  the 
computation  of  their  money,  was  readily  answered  by 
Evan,  with  the  old  jest,  "The  deil  take  them  wha  hae 
the  least  pint  stoup/'  ' 

And  now  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard,  and  a  sports- 
man was  seen,  with  his  dogs  and  attendant,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  glen.  "Shough,"  said  Dugald  Mahony, 
"tat'sta  Chief." 

"  It  is  not,"  said  Evan  imperiously.  "  Do  you  think 
he  would  come  to  meet  a  Sassenach  Duinh^-wassel  in 
such  a  way  as  that  ?  " 

But  as  they  approached  a  little  nearer,  he  said,  with 
an  appearance  of  mortification,  "  And  it  is  even  he,  sure 
enough ;  and  he  has  not  his  tail  on  after  all ; — ^there  is 
no  living  creature  with  him  but  Galium  Beg." 

In  fact,  Fergus  Mao-Ivor,  of  whom  a  Frenchman 
might  have  said,  as  truly  as  of  any  man  in  the  Highlands, 
"Qu'il  connoii  bien  ses  gens,"  had  no  idea  of  reusing 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  an  English  young  man  of  fortune, 
by  appearing  with  a  retinue  of  idle  Highlanders  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  occasion.  He  was  well  aware  that  such 
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ail  unneoessac^  atteadanoewould'seeni  tOLEdwnrd  lather 
ludicrous  tbask  respeotabfe ;  and  wjhile  ieW'  meft  were 
more  attached  to  ideas  of  ohibftainship^indfeudalpowev, 
he  vrast  ibr  that  very}iea80ii,  cautious  of '  exhibiitiiig^  coe- 
temal  vaasks  ot  dignity,  imlsss  at  th&  titttt  and  in-  the 
manner  when  they  weie  most  likely-  to  produce  aa  im- 
posing effects  Therefore,  although,  had  he  been^  to 
isceive  a  brother  ohieftain^  be  wouldrpn»bably  have  been 
attended  1^  a^r  that  retinue  wfaish.  Evan  dc^iibed  wiCh 
so  mudt  nnotiout  he  judged  it  mose  respectable  to  ^ut* 
vance  ta  meet)  Wanrerley  with  a  single  attendimtr  a  vary 
handsome  i^^gbland  boy,  who  carried  bis  master^  shoots 
ii^^poutb  ^ndf  hisbi^oadsword;  wHbout  whidt  he-sddDqi 
went  abooadi 

When  Fei^jus^opd Waveriey  met,  tiie  latteo  wa»  stmok 
with  the  pecqbar  giace  and  dignity  of  the'  Cbiefitai»*!s 
figure.  Above  the  middle  s|ae,  and  findy^pnqMnrtkpedv 
the  H^faland  dress^  which  he  woie  ip.  its  simplest  mode, 
set  off  his  person  to  great  advantage.  lie  weee  tiae 
trews,  or  ckise  txewsesSk  nade^of  tartan,  chequed  soariet 
and  whics  ;  in.  otbcr  particulars.  Ins  disss  strictly  reseat* 
bled  Evan'is,  excepting  that  he  bald  no  weapon  saveta 
dirk,  very  richly  moimted  with  silver.  His  p^;e»  as  wfe 
have  sakt  eai-ried.  bis^  claymore ;  and  die  iowliBg-piece, 
whicb  he  held  in  his  hand,  seemed  oidy  designed'  fat 
sport.  He  had  shot  in  the  course-  oi  his  walk  soaae 
young  wMddudcs,  as,  though  clase-Hnu  was  then  un- 
knowut  the  broods  o£  grouse  were  yet  too  young  foir  the 
sportsman*  Ifis  countenance  was  deddedfy^  $cotti^ 
with  all  the  peeuliaritics  of  the  nordieni  pbysiQgnomy, 
but  yet  had  so  Mttle  of  its  baishaess  and  exaggeration, 
that  it  would  have  been  pronounced  in  any  conntty  ex* 
VKsteneky  hanpdsome.  The  martial  air  of  the  bonnet^  with 
a  single  eagle's  feather  as  a  distinction,  added  mu^  to 
the'  manly  appearance  of  his  head^  which  was  bjcsides 
ornamented  witb  a  for  mooe  natmal  and  gnoeftd  dastar 
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oli  doss  UaoiKt  emlsi  than  ever  wece  eiposod  to  sale  Sb 
Bond  Stvceu 

An  .air  of  opeimas^cind  afiEipibili^  incveased  the  fovoiur- 
abie  irepreimort  davived  fixfm.  this  kaiiflsonie  aipd  digni- 
fied exterior.  Yet  a  skilM  pfaQsiogBoiniBt  would:  tane 
been  less  satisfied  with  the  countenance  on  the  second 
than  on  the  first  view.  The-  eyebrow  and  upper  lip- 
bespoke  something  of  the  habit  of  peremptory  command 
and  decisive  superioidSfL.  ^m  his  courtesy,  though 
open,  frank  and  unconstrained,  seemed  to  indicate  a 
sense  of  persdnal  importance ;  and,  upon  any  check  or 
acddfiotal  ezdtaftion,  a  andden*  though  traasienit  l^iwr 
ai  the  9yt,  showed  a  hasfej^  haughty,  and  viqdl<^ve 
temper;  not  less,  to  be  dreaded  because  ife  seemecl  mmh 
vmdn  its  qwner's.ooaimand.  In  short,  the  cotrntenance 
of  th»ChieiitaiB  resembled  a  i^niUng  snmmer's  day,  in 
which,  notwithstanding^,  we.a»  made  seaisible  by  certain, 
thougii  slight  signs,  that  it  may>  thunder  and  hghten 
before  the  dose  of  eveniagt 

It  was  not,  >  however,  upon  their  first,  meeting  that 
Edwani  had  an  opportunity  of  making  lAiese  lees  fiivour- 
able0eBuuic&  The  Chief  received  him  as  afiiendof  the- 
BBSon  of  Bradwardiee,  with  the  utmost  expression  of 
kmdnen,  and  obligation  for  the  visit ;  upbraided  him 
gently  with  cj^oosing  so  rude  an  abode  as  be  had  done 
the  night  before ;  and  mtered  into  a  hvely  conversation 
with  htm  about  Donald  Beam's  housekeepmg,  but  with- 
out Iho  least  hint  as  to  his  predatory  habits,  or  the  imme- 
diate occasion, of  Wavertejic's  visits  a  topic  which,  as  the 
Chief  did  not  intrjoduoe  it^  our  hero  also  avoided.  While 
they  walked  merrily  on  towards  the  house  of  Glenna- 
qnoich,  Evan,  who  now  fell  respectfully  into  the  re^, 
followed  with  Callum  Beg  and  Dugald  Mahony. 

We  shall  take  the  opportcmity  to  introduce  the  reader 
to  fome  particnters  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor's  ehamcter  and 
biilory;  whkbwere  not  oompletdy  known  taWavcrley 
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till  after  a  connection,  which,  though  arising  from  a  cir- 
cumstance so  casual,  had  for  a  length  of  time  the  deepest 
influence  upon  his  character,  actions,  and  prospects..  But 
this  being  an  important  subject,  must  form  the  com- 
mencement of  a  hew  chapter. 


CHAP.    XIX. 

The  Chief  and  bis  Manglon. 

HE  ingenious  licentiate,  Francisco  de  Ubeda, 
when  he  commenced  his.  history  of  La  Pioara 
Justina  Diez, — ^whidi,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
most  rare  books  of  Spanish,  literature, — complained  of 
his  pen  having  caught  up  a  hair,  and  forthwith  b^ms, 
with  more  eloquence  than  conunon  sense,  an  affectionate 
expostulation  with  that  xisefiil  implement,  upbraiding  it 
with  being  the  quill  of  a  goose, — a  bird  inconstant  by 
nature,  as  frequoiting  the  three  elements  of  water,  earth, 
and  air,  indifferently,  and  being,  of  course,  "to  one  thing 
constant  never."  Now  I  protest  to  thee,  gentle  leadto, 
that  I  entirely  dissent  from  Francisco  de  Ubeda  in  this 
matter,  and  hold  it  the  most  useful  quaUty  of  my  pen, 
that  it  can  speedily  change  from  grave  to  gay,  and  from 
description  and  dialogue  to  narrative  and  character.  So 
that,  if  my  quill  display  no  other  properties  of  its  mother- 
goose  than  her  mutability,  truly  I  shall  be  well  pleased  ; 
and  I  conceive  that  you,  my  wotihy  friend,  will  have  no 
occasion  for  discontent.  From  the  jaigon,  therefore,  of 
the  Highland  gillies,  I  pass  to  the  character  of  thdr 
Chief.  It  is  an  important  examination,  and,  therefore, 
like  Dogberry,  we  must  spare  no  wisdom. 

The  ancestor  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  about  three  centuries 
before,  had  set  up  a  claim  to  be  recognised  as  chief  of 
the  numerous  and  powerful  dan  to  which  he  belonged, 
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the  name  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  Being 
defeated  by  an  opponent  who  had  more  justice,  or  at 
least  more  force,,  on  his  side,  he  moved  southwards,  with 
those  who  adhered  to  him,  in  quest  of  new  settlements, 
like  a  second  iEneas.  The  state  of  the  Pothshire  High- 
lands favoured  his  purpose.  A  great  baron  in  that 
country  had  lately  become  traitor  to  the  crown ;  Ian, 
which  was  the  name  of  our  adventurer,  imited  himself 
with  those  who  were  commissioned  by  the  king  to  chas- 
tise him,  and  did  such  good  service,  that  he  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  property,  upon  whidi  he  and  his  posterity 
afterwards  resided.  He  followed  the  king  also  in  war  to 
the  fertile  regions  of  England,  where  he  employed  his 
leisure  hours  so  actively  in  raising  subsidies  among  the 
boors  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  that  upon  his 
return  he  was  enabled  to  erect  a  stone  tower,  or  fortalice, 
so  much  admired  by  his  dependents  and  neighbours, 
that  he,  who  had  hitherto  been  called  Ian  Mac-Ivor,  or 
John  the  son  of  Ivor,  was  thereafter  distinguished,  both 
in  song  and  genealogy,  by  the  high  title  of  Ian  nan 
ChaisUl,  or  John  of  the  Tower.  The  descendants  of 
.  this  worthy  were  so  proud  of  him,  that  the  reigning  chief 
always  bore  the  patronymic  title  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  i.e., 
the  son  of  John  the  Great ;  while  the  clan  at  large,  to 
distinguish  them  from  that  from  which  they  had  seceded, 
were  denominated  Sliochd  nan  Ivor,  the  race  of,  Ivor. 

The  father  of  Fergus,  the  tenth  in  direct  descent  from 
John  of  the  Tower,  engaged  heart  and  hand  in  the  insur- 
rection of  1715,  and  was  forced  to  fly  to  France,  after  the 
attempt  of  that  year  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts  had  proved 
unsuooessfuL  More  fortunate  than  other  fugitives,  he 
obtained  employment  in  the  French  service,  and  married 
a  lady  of  rank  in  that  kingdom,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,  Fergus  and  his  sister  Flora.  The  Scottish 
estate  had  been  forfeited  and  exposed  to  sale  but  was 
re-purchased  for  a  small  price  in  the  name  of  the  young 
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prb^etor,  *wbo  intcoiisequeiKer<sniie'i6)tesitte'iipo«lrit 
native  domains.*  it  irab  soon  perceived  that  be' postested 
a  cbaraoter  of  imOommon  ^acutenesls,  fire,  'and  imnbiticm, 
which,  >ltt  he  becstme  tifX|«ainted  with  ^  state  of  the 
•codntr3r,  gittditally  ^a&sudsdd  %  ihixed  and  peooliartoiie, 
that  could  o^  faaeve  b^n  acqnind  Shoty  Yeass^sftiae, 

Had  ^Fergus  Mac-I^rot  lived  ^xtf  Years  sooattr  ttai  te 
did,  he  woidd,  in  aH  probably,  have  nwanted  drc 
polidied  mamaet  and  knewledge^of  the  wofld  which  fae 
nofwpesfiessed ;  and  'had  he  tived  Sixty  V^ars  later,  liis 
-anift>itioiL  ahd  lo^  of  rule  would  have  Utdsed  >tiid  iaA 
Ms^hich  his  situation  now  aMnfded.  He  Was  indeed,  witldn 
his  little  drde,  as  |3ei*flct  a  politician  asCastruocto  Cas- 
tntcaai  >fann8eff.  He  applied  fahnself ^ii^  great  eamest- 
ness^to  appease  all  ihe  feudsabd  disSensibds  whioh  often 
arosetaaong  Difeer  ^ails  in'hisiie^bomlioodf  so  that  he 
became  a  fretqnent  tmiph^  in  their  qtucrrels.  Kis  «wn 
patriardhal  power  he  sttei^hened  at  ev^  expense  wMch 
his  (fortune  would  permit,  and' indeed  stretched  hisineans 
to  the  uttermost,  to  maintain  the  rudeeufd  plefitifid  hos- 
pitsdity,  whidi  was  the  most  valtted  atiribtjte  of  a  chief- 
tain. For  the  same  reason  he  crowded  hts  estsxie  with  a 
tenantry,  hardy  indeed,  and  iSt  for  theipm^osesof  mttr, 
but  greatly  outnumbering  what  the  soU  was  eakulatedid 
maiiitsdn.  These  consisted  chi^y  of  hts  own  otan,  tiot 
oneiesf  wliom  he  suffered  to  quit  his  ta^ds  If  lieooidd 
possibfy  prefvent  it.  But  he  maintained,  besides,  Ynimy 
adwntm-eis  fh>m  the  mother  sept,  who  desertedct  less 
wathke,  though  more  wealthy  chief,  to  do  homage  to 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor.  Other  individuals,  too,  who  had  HM. 
even  that  apology,  were  nevertbdess  received  into  Ms 
allegiance,  which  indeed  Was  refused  4o  none  Who  ^)vwe, 
like  Poins,  proper  men  of  their  hands,  and  were  wffii&g 
to  assume  the  name  of  Mac-Ivor. 

He  was  enabled  to  discipline  these  forces,  from  hftvingf 
obtained  cohimand  of  4ne  of  the  independeiit  eomptmies 
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icisod  bgr  Gievefimieiit  to  (ires^rve  thepeao^  of  tfaeH^ 
la&ds.  While  in  this  icapadity  he  acted  \iith  vigour  aad 
spifit,  «tttd  pT^dSer^td  .gfsat  ctrder  m  ^eccmntry  under 
Itts^havge.  Qe  caused  his  i^assate  -to^etttcr  l:iy  rotation 
into  bis  oonpany,  and  !ierre  for  a  certain -^nce  of  time, 
whi^  gav<e  them  aU  in  turn  a  gendral  notion  of  militaiy 
disoipU&e.  In  his  campaigns  against  the  banditti,  it  was 
observed  that  he  assume  'and  ekeroised  io  tlie  utmost 
the  discretiontty  power,  wluoh,  wfaile^the  law  had  ho  fk-ee 
ccmrse  in  the  H^hlabds,  w£(s  conceived  to  belong  to  the 
militaty  parties  -who  were  catted  in  to  support  it.  He 
acted,  for  example,  with  great  iand  stispidous  lenity  to 
tbiMC^fitebootors  who  made  re^titutioki  on  his  summons, 
attfd  <^ered  person^  subnussion  to  himsdf,  while  he 
r^ioroildy  tniESued,  apprdiended,  and  sacrificed  to  jus- 
tice^ $01  such  interlopers  as  dared  to  despise  his  admoni- 
tions <Jr  cdnmands.  On  the  other  haiid,  if  any  officers 
of  justice,  tniUtacy  parties,  or  others,  picsumed  to  pursue 
thieves  olr'mafaxiders  throngh  his  territories,  and  without 
app^ftng  ibr  his  consent  and  concurrence,  nothing  was 
mMe  Certain  than  that  they  woidd  meet  with  some  nota- 
ble foil  '^r  defeat ;  -upon  which  occasions  Fergus  Mac- 
Ivor  irasihe  first  to  •condole  with  them,  and,  cdter  gently 
blaming  (beh: 'rashness,  never  failed  deeply  to  lament  the 
lawless  state  of  the  country.  These  lamentations  did 
not  esdude  sttspidon,  and  mattera  were  so  represented 
to  Qov«mment,  that  our  Chieftain  was  deprived  of  his 
military  command. 

'Whatever  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  felt  on  this  occasion,  he 
hfad  the  art  of  entirely  supjn-essing  every  appearance  of 
discoifteht .;  biit  in  a  short  time  the  neighbouring  country 
began  to  fed  bad  effects  from  his  disgrace.  Donald 
Bean  Lean,  and  others  of  his  dass,  whose  depredations 
had  hitherto  been  confined  to  other  districts,  appeared 
ftom  thenceforward  to  haife  madeasetdenvent  on  this 
devoted  border ;  and  thdr 'ravages  were  <;aitled  6n'with 
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little  opposition,  as  the  Lowlatld  gentry  were  chiefly 
Jacobites,  and  disarmed.  This  forced  many  of  the  in- 
habitants into  contracts  of  black-mail  with  Fergns  Mao- 
Ivor,  which  not  only  established  him  their  protector,  and 
gave  him  great  weight  in  all  theh*  consultations,  bat, 
moreover,  supplied  funds  for  the  waste  of  his  feudal 
hospitality,  which  the  discontinuance  of  his  pay  might 
have  otherwise  essentially  diminished* 

In  following  this  course  of  conduct,  Fergus  had  a 
further  object  than  merely  being  the  great  man  of  his 
neighbourhood,  and  ruling  despotically  over  asmaU  clan. 
From  his  infancy  upward  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
cause  of  the  exiled  family,  and  had  persuaded  himself, 
not  only  that  thdr  restoration  to  the  crown  of  Britain 
would  be  speedy,  but  that  those  who  assisted  them 
would  be  raised  to  honour  and  rank.  It  was  with  this 
view  that  he  laboured  to  reconcile  the  Highlanders 
among  themselves,  and  augmented  his  own  force  to  the 
utmost,  to  be  prepared  for^the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  rising.  With  this  purpose  also  he  conciliated 
the  favour  of  such  Lowland  gendemen  in  the  vidnity 
as  were  friends  to  the  good  cause  i  and  for  the  same 
reason,  having  incautiously  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Brad- 
wardine,  who,  notwithstanding  his  peculiarities,  was 
much  respected  in  the  country,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
foray  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  to  sender  up  the  dispute  in 
the  manner  we  have  mentioned.  Some,  indeed,  surmised 
that  he  caused  the  enterprise  to  be  suggested  to  Donald 
on  purpose  to  pave  the  way  to  a  reconciliation,  which, 
supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  cost  the  Laird  of  Brad- 
wardine  two  good  milch-cows.  This  zeal  in  their  bdialf 
the  House  of  Stuart  repaid  with .  a  considerable  share  of 
their  confidence,  an  occasional  supply  of  louis  d'or, 
abundance  of  fair  words,  and  a  parchment,  with  a  huge 
waxen  seal  appended,  purporting  to  be  an  Earl's  patent, 
granted  by  no  less  a  person  than  James  the  Third  King 
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of  Eogland,  and  Eighth  King  of  Scotland,  to  his  right 
leal,  trusty,  and  well-beloved  Fergus  Maotvor  of  Gten« 
naquotch,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  and  kingdom  of 
Scotland. 

With  this  future  cojeonet  glittering  before  his  eyes, 
Fergus  plunged  deeply  into  the  correspondence  and 
plots  of  that  unhappy  period ;  and,  like  all  such  active 
agents,  easily  reconciled  bis  conscience  to  going  certain 
lengths  in  the  service  of  his  party,  from  which  honour 
and  pride  woukl  have  deterred  him  had  his  sole  object 
been  the  direct  advancement  of  his  own  personal  interest. 
With  this  insight  into  a  bold,  ambitious,  and  ardent, 
yet  artful  and  politic  character,  we  resume  the  broken 
thread  of  our  narrative. 

The  Chief  and  his  guest  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
house  of  Glennaquoich,  which  consisted  of  Ian  nan 
Chaistel's  ntansion,  a  high  rude-looking  square  tower, 
with  the  addition  of  a  lofHd  house,  that  is,  a  building  ot 
two  storeys,  constructed  by  Fergus's  grandiather  when 
he  returned  from  that  memorable  expedition,  well 
remembered  by  the  western  shires,  under  the  name  of 
the  Highland  Host.  Upon  occasion  of  this  crusade 
against  the  Ayrshire  Whigs  and  Covenanters,  the  Vich 
Ism  Vohr  of  the  time  had  probably  been  as  successful 
as  his  predecessor  was  in  harrying  Northumberland,  and 
therefore  left  to  his  posterity  a  rival  edifice,  as  a  monu^ 
ment  of  his  magnificence. 

Around  the  house,  which  stood  on  an  eminence,  in 
the  midst  of  a  narrow  Highland  valley,  there  appeal 
none  of  that  attention  to  convenience,  far  less  to  orna- 
ment and  decoration,  which  usually  surrounds  a  gentle- 
man's habitation.  An  indosure  or  two,  divided  by  dry- 
stone  walls,  were  the  only  part  of  the  domain  that  was 
iienced  \  as  to  the  rest,  the  narrow  slips  of  level  ground 
>ii^ch  lay  by  the  side  of  the  brook  exhibited  a  scanty 
orop  of  barley,  liable  to  constant  depredation^  from  th^ 
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hetdn  of  w3d  ponies  and  black  cattle,  tiiat  graced  tipon 
the  Adjacent- hills.  These  ever  and  anon  made  an 
incursion  npon  the  arable  ^otmd,  which  was  impelled 
by  the  loud,  uncouth,  and  dissonant  shouts  of  half-a- 
dozen  Highland  sWauns,  aM  rofinii^f  as  if  they  had  been 
mad,  and  everyone  ballooCng  a- :hal^tarved  dog  to  the 
rescue  of  the  forage.  >  At  a  little  distance  up  the  glen  was 
a  smaU  and  stunted  wood  of  birch  ;  the  hills  were  high 
and  heathy,  but  v^thout  any  fariety  of  surface  ;  so  that 
the  whole  view  was  wfkl  and  desolate  rather  than  grasd 
and  solitary.  Yet,  such  as  it  was,  no  genuine  descendant 
of  Ian  nan  Chaistel  would  have  changed  the  domain  for 
Stow  or  Blenlieimi  . 

There  was  a  sight,  however,  befoie  the  gate,  which, 
pertiaps,  would  have  afforded  the  first  owno:  of  Blenheim 
more  pleasure  than  the  finest  view  in  the  domain 
assigned  to  him  by  the  gratitude  of  his  coontiy.  This 
consisted  of  ^out  a  himdred  Highlanders  in  complete 
dress  and  arms  ;  at  sight  of  whom  ^e  Chieftain  apolo- 
gised to  Waverley  in  a  sort  of  n^igent  manner.  "  He 
had  forgot,"  he  said,  "  that  he  bad  ordered  a  few  of  bis 
dan  out  for  the  purpose  of  seemg  that  they  were  in  a 
fit  condition  to  protect  the  country,  and  prevent  such 
accidents  as,  he  was  sorry  to  team,  had  befalkn  the 
Baron  of  l&radwardine.  Before  they  were  dismissed, 
perhaps  CaptaM  Waverley  might  choose  to  see  them 
go  through  a  part  of  their  exercise." 

Edward  assented,  and  the  men  executed  wiUi  agility 
and  pcedsion  some  of  the  ordinary  military  movements. 
They  then  practised  individtially  at  a  mairk,  and  showed 
extraordinary  dekterity  in  the  management  of  the  pistdL 
and  filTelock.  They  took  aim  studding,  sitting,  leaning, 
or  lyii^  prostmte»  as  they  were  commanded,  and  always 
with  oSect  upon  the  target  NesA  they  paired  off  for  the 
broadsword  exercise ;  and  having  manifested  their  in- 
dlVidial  skffl  and  dextei^,  tmited  in  two  bodies,  and 
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exhibited  a  sort  of  mock  encounter,  in  which  the  charge, 
the  rally,  the  flight,  the  pursuit,  and  all  the  current  of  a 
heady  fight,  were  .txhibit^d  to  the  jspund  of  the  great 
war  bagpipe. 

On  a  signal  made  by  the  Chief  the  skirmish  was  HidtiL 
Matches  were  then  made  for  running,  wrestling,  leap« 
inga  pitching  the  bar,  and  other  sports,  in  which  this 
feudal  militia  displayed  incredible  swiftness,  strength,  and 
agility;  and  accomplished  the  purpose  which  their 
Chieftain  had  at  heart,  by  impressing  on  Waverley  no 
Hght  sense  of  their  merit  as  s<ddiers,  and  of  the  power  of 
him  who  commanded  them  by  his  nod.  • 

"And, what  number  of  s«cb  gaUant  fellows  have 
the  happiness  to  call  you  leader?"  asked  Waverley. 

"In  a  good  cause,  and  under  a  chieftain  whom  they 
loved,  the  race  of  Ivor  have  seldom  taken  the  field  under 
five  hundred  cla3rmores.  But  you  are  aware.  Captain 
Waverley,  that  the  Disarming  Act,  passed  about  twenty 
years  ago,  prevents  their  being  in  the  complete  state  of 
preparation  as  in  former  times ;  and  I  keep  no  more  of 
my  clan  under  arms  than  may  defend  my  own  or  my 
friends'  property  when  the  country  is  troubled  with 
such  men  as  your  last  night's  landlord ;  and  Govern- 
ment, wfaidi  has  removed  other  means  of  defence,  must 
connive  at  onr protecting  ourselves." 

"  Bat  with  your  force  you  might  soon  destroy  or  put 
dflfWtt  such  gangs  as  that  of  Donald  Bean  Lean." 

•^  Yes,  doubtless ;  and  my  reward  would  be  a  sinn- 
mons  to  deliver  up  to  General  Bkdceney  at  Stirling  the 
few  broadswords  they  have  left  us ;  there  were  Kttle 
p61icy  hi  that,  methinks. — But  come.  Captain,  the  sound 
of  the  pipes  informs  me  that  dinner  is  prepared.  Let 
me  have  the  hononr  to  ^ow  yon  into  my  rude  mansioiL  " 
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CHAP.   XX. 

A  HlghfaTid  Feast. 

RE  Waverley  entered  the  banqueting  hall,  he 
was  offered  the  patriarchal  refreshment  of  a  bath 
[  for  the  feet,  which  the  sultry  weather»  and  the 
morasses  he  had  traversed,  rendered  highly  acceptable. 
He  was  not,  indeed,  so  luxuriously  attended  upon  this 
occasion  as  the  heroic  travellers  in  the  Odyssey ;  the  task 
of  ablution  and  abstersion  being  performed,  not  by  a 
beautiful  damsel,  trained 

To  chafe  the  limb,  and  pour  the  fragrant  oil, 

but  by  a  smoke-dried  skinny  old  Highland  woman,  who 
did  not  seem  to  think  herself  much  honoured  by  the  duty 
imposed  upon  her,  but  muttered  between  her  teeth, 
"  Our  fathers'  herds  did  not  feed  so  near  together,  that 
I  should  do  you  this  service."  A  small  donation,  how- 
ever, amply  reconciled  this  ancient  hand-maiden  to  the 
supposed  degradation ;  and,  as  Edward  proceeded  to  the 
hall,  she  gave  him  her  blessing,  in  the  Gaelic  proverb, 
"  May  the  open  hand  be  filled  the  fullest" 

The  hall,  in  which  the  feast  was  prepared,  occupied 
the  first  storey  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel's  original  erection,  and 
a  huge  oaken  table  extended  through  its  whole  length. 
The  apparatus  for  dinner  was, simple,  even  to  rudeness, 
and  the  company  numerous,  even  to  crowding.  At  the 
head  of  the  table  was  the  Chief  himself,  with  Edward, 
and  two  or  three  Highland  visitors  of  neighbouring  clans ; 
the  elders  of  his  own  tribe,  wadsetters,  and  tacksmen,  as 
they  were  called,  who  occupied  portions  of  his  estate  as 
mortgagers  or  lessees,  sat  next  in  rank ;  breath  them, 
their  sons,  and  nephews,  and  foster-brethren  ;  then  the 
officers  of  the  Chiefs  household,  according  to  their  order ; 
and,  lowest  of  all,  the  tenants  who  actually  cultivated  the 
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ground.  Even  beyond  this  long  perspective,  Edward 
might  see  upon  the  green,  to  which  a  huge  pair  of  folding- 
doors  opened,  a  multitude  of  Highlanders  of  a  yet  inferior 
description,  who,  nevertheless,  were  considered  as  guests, 
and  had  their  share  both  of  the  countenance  of  the 
entertainer,  and  of  the  cheer  of  the  day.  In  the  distance, 
and  fluctuating  round  this  extreme  verge  of  the  banquet, 
was  a  changeful  group  of  women,  ragged  boys  and  girls, 
beggars,  yovmg  and  old,  large  greyhounds  and  terriers, 
and  pointers  and  curs  of  low  degree  ;  all  of  whom  took 
some  interest,  more  or  less  immediate,  in  the  main  action 
of  the  piece. 

This  hospitality,  apparently  unbouiided,  had  yet  its 
line  of  economy.  Some  pains  had  been  bestowed  in 
dressing  the  dishes  of  fish,  game,  &c.,  which  were  at  the 
upper  end  of  the^  table,  and  immediately  imder  the  eye  of 
the  English  stranger.  Lower  down  stood  immense 
dumsy  joints  of  mutton  and  beef,  which,  but  for  the 
absence  of  pork,  abhorred  in  the  Highlands,  resembled 
the  rude  festivity  of  the  banquet  of  Penelope's  suitors. 
But  the  central  dish  was  a  yearling  lamb,  called,  "  a  hog 
in  har'st,"  roasted  whole.  It  was  set  upon  its  legs,  with 
a  bunch  of  parsley  in  its  mouth,  and  was  probably  ex- 
hibited in  that  form  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  cook,  who 
piqued  himself  more  on  the  plenty  than  the  elegance  of 
his  master's  table.  The  sides  of  this  poor  animal  were 
fiercely  attacked  by  the  clansmen,  some  with  dirks, 
others  with  the  knives  which  were  usually  in  the  same 
sheath  with  the  dagger,  so  that  it  was  soon  rendered  a 
mangled  and  rueful  spectacle.  Lower  down  still,  the 
victuals  seemed  of  yet  coarser  quality,  though  sufficiently 
abundant.  Broth,  onions,  cheese,  and  the  fragments  of 
the  feast,  r^^ed  the  sons  of  Ivor  who  feasted  in  the 
open  air. 

The  liquor  was   supplied  in  the   same   proportion, 
and   under  similar  regiilations.     Excellent  claret  and 
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champagne  were  liberally  distributed  among  the  Chief  s 
immediate  neighbours ;  whisky,  plain  or  diluted,  and 
strong  beer,  refreshed  those  who  sat  near  the  lower  end. 
Nor  did  this  inequality  of  distribution  appear  to  give  the 
least  offence.  Every  one  present  understood  that  his 
taste  was  to  be  formed  according  to  the  rank  which  he 
held  at  table ;  and,  consequently,  the  tacksmen  and  their 
dependants  always  professed  the  wine  was  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs,  and  called,  apparently  out  of  choice,  for 
the  UqvLor  which  was  assigned  to  them  from  economy.* 
The  bagpipers,  three  in  number,  screamed,  during  the 
whole  time  of  dimier,  a  tremendous  war-tune ;  and  the 
echoing  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  clang  of  the  Celtic 
tongue,  produced  such  a  Babel  of  noises,  that  Waverley 
dreaded  his  ears  would  never  recover  it,  Mac^Ivor, 
indeed,,  apologised  for  the  confusion  occasioned  by  so 
large  a  party,  and  pleaded  the  necessity  of  his  situation, 
on  which  unlimited  hospitality  was  imposed  as  a  para- 
mount duty.  "These  stout  idle  kinsmen  of  mine."  he 
said,  "  account  my  estate  as  held  in  trust  for  their  sup- 
port ;  and  I  must  find  them  beef  and  ale,  while  the 
rogues  will  do  nothing  for  themselves  but  practise  the 
broadsword,  or  wander  about  the  hills,  shooting,  fishing, 
hunting,  drinking,  and  making  love  to  the  lasses  of  the 
strath.  But  what  can  I  do,  Captain  Waverley?  every- 
thing will  keep  after  Its  kind,  whether  it  be  a  hawk  or  a 
Highlander."  Edward  made  the  expected  answer,  in  a 
compliment  upon  his  possessing  so  many  bold  and 
attached  followers. 

"Why,  yes,"  replied  the  Chief,  "were  I  disposed, 
like  my  father,  to  put  myself  in  the  way  of  getting  one 
blow  on  the  head,  or  two  on  the  neck,  I  believe  the  loons 
would  stand  by  me.  But  who  thinks  of  that  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  the  maxim  is — '  Better  an  old  woman 
with  a  piurse  in  her  hand,  than  three  men  with  belted 
brands  ? ' "  Then,  turning  to  the  company,  he  prcq>osed 
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the  "  Health  of  Captain  Warerley,  a  worthy  fHend  of 
his  kind  neighbour  and  ally,  the  Bfuron  of  Bradwardlne." 

*'  He  is  welcome  hither,"  said  one  of  the  elders,  "  if  he 
come  from  Cosmo  Coqayne  Bradwardine." 

**  I  say  nay  to  that,"  said  an  old  man,  who  apparently 
did  not  mean  to  pledge  the  toast ;  "  I  say  nay  to  that ; 
—while  there  is  a  j^reen  leaf  in  the  forest,  there  will  be 
firaud  in  a  Comyne." 

"  There  is  nothing  but  honour  in  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine," answered  another  ancient ;  "and  the  guest 
that  comes  hither  from  him  should  be  welcome;  though 
he  came  with  blood  on  his  hand,  unless  it  were  blood  of 
the  race  of  Ivor." 

The  old  nian»  whose  -oup  remained  fuU,  replied. 
"  Theie  has  been  blood  enough  of  the  race  of  Ivor  on 
the  hand  of  Bradwardine." 

"Ahl  BaUenkehroch,"  replied  the  first,  "you  think 
rather  of  the  fia^h  of  the  carbine  at  the  Mains  of  Tully- 
VeoHaAt  than  the  glance  of  the  sword  that  fought  for  the 
cause  at  Preston." 

''And  well  I  may,"  answered  BaUenkdroch ;  "the 
flash  of  thegnn  cost  me  a  liEur^haired  son,  and  the  glance 
of  the  swora  has  done  but  little  for  King  James. " 

The  Chieftain,  in  two  words  of  French,  explained  to 
Waverley,  that  the  fiaron  had  shot  this  c^  man's  son  in 
a  fray  near  Tuily-Veolan  about  seven  years  before  ;  and 
then  hastened  to  remove  Ballenkeiroch's  prejudice,  by 
informing  him  that  Waverley  .was  an  Englishman,  un- 
connected by  birth  or  alliance  with  the  family  of  Brad* 
wardine ;  upon  which  the .  old  g^itleman  raised  the 
hitherto  untasted  cup,  and  courteously  drank  to  his 
health.  This  ceremony  being  requited  in  kind,  the 
Chieftain  made  a  signal  for  the  pipes  to  cease*  and  said 
aloud,  "  Where  is  the  song  hidden,  my  friends,  that 
Mao-Murropgh  cannot  find  it  ?  ** 

Mac^Murrough,  the  family  dM^rdi,  an  aged  pumt 
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imm^iiately  took  the  hint,  and  b^f^n  to  chant,  with  low 
and  rapid  utterance,  a  profusion  of  Celtic  verses,  which 
were  received  by  the  audience  with  all  the  applause  of 
enthusiasm.  As  he  advanced  in  his  declamation,  his 
ardour  seemed  to  increase.  He  had  at  first  spoken  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground ;  he  now  cast  them  around 
as  if  beseeching,  and  anon  as  if  commanding,  attention, 
and  his  tones  rose  intq  wild  and  impassioned  notes, 
accompanied  with  appropriate  gestures.  He  seemed  to 
Edward,  who  attended  to  him  with  much  interest,  to 
recite  many  proper  names,  to  lament  the  dead,toapostro> 
phise  the  absent,  to  exhort,  and  entreat,  and  animate  those 
who  were  present.  Waverley  thought  he  even  discerned 
his  own  name,  and  was  convinced  his  conjecture  v^as 
•ight,  from  the  eyes  of  the  company  being  at  that  moment 
turned  towards  him  simultaneously.  The  ardour  of  the 
poet  appeared  to  communicate  itself  to  the  audience. 
Their  wild  and  sun-burnt  countenances  assumed  a  fiercer 
and  more  animated  expression ;  all  bent  forward  towards 
the  reciter,  many  sprung  up  and  waved  their  arms  in 
ecstasy,  and  some  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords. 
When  the  song  ceased,  there  was  a  deep  pause,  while 
the  aroused  feelings  of  the  poet  and  of  the  hearers  gra- 
dually subsided  Into  their  usual  channel. 

The  Chieftain,  who  during  this  scene  had  appeared 
rather  to  watch  the  emotions  which  were  excited,  than 
to  partake  their  high  tone  of  enthusiasm,  filled  with 
claret  a  small  silver  cup  which  stood  by  him.  **  Give 
this,"  he  said  to  an  attendant,  "  to  Mac-Murrough  nan 
Fonn  {i.e.,  of  the  songs),  and  when  he  has  drank  the 
juice,  bid  him  keep,  for  the  sake  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  the 
shell  of  the  gourd  which  contained  it"  The  gift  was 
received  by  Mac-Murrough  with  profoimd  gratitude  ;  he 
drank  the  wine,  and,  kissing  the  cup,  shrouded  it  with 
reverence  in  the  plaid  which  was  folded  on  his  bosom. 
He  then  burst  forth  into  what  Edward  justly  supposed 
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to  be  an  extemporaneous  efiusion  of  thanks,  and  praises 
of  his  Chief.  It  was  received  with  applause,  but  did  not 
produce  the  eflfect  of  his  first  poem.  It  was  obvious, 
however,  that  the  clan  regarded  the  generosity  of  their 
Chieftain  with  high  approbation.  Many  approved  Gaelic 
toasts  were  then  proposed,  of  some  of  which  the  Chieftain 
gave  his  guest  the  following  versions  : — 

"To  him  that  will  not  turn  his  back  on  friend  or  foe." 
"To  him  that  never  forsook  a  comrade."  '*To  him 
that  never  bought  or  sold  justice."  "  Hospitality  to  the 
exile,  and  broken  bones  to  the  tyrant."  **  The  lads  with 
the  kilts."  "  Highlanders,  shoulder  to  shoulder," — ^with 
many  other  pithy  sentiments  of  the  like  natiure. 

Edward  was  particularly  solicitous  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  that  song  which  appeared  to  produce  such  effect 
upon  the  passions  of  the  company,  and  hinted  his 
curiosity  to  his  host.  "As  I  observe,"  said  the  Chief- 
tain, *'  that  you  have  passed  the  bottle  during  the  last 
three  rounds,  I  was  about  to  propose  to  you  to  retire  to 
my  sister's  tea-table,  who  can  explain  these  things  to  you 
better  than  I  can.  Although  I  cannot  stint  my  clan  in 
the  usual  current  of  their  festivity,  yet  I  neither  am  ad- 
dicted myself  to  exceed  in  its  amount,  nor  do  I,"  added 
he,  smiling,  "keep  a  Bear  todevoiu:  the  intellects  of  such 
as  can  make  good  use  of  them." 

Edward  readily  assented  to  this  proposal,  and  the 
Chieftain,  saying  a  few  words  to  those  around  him,  left 
the  table  followed  by  Waverley.  As  the  door  closed 
behind  them,  Edward  heard  Vich  Ian  Vohr's  health  in- 
voked with  a  wild  and  animated  cheer,  that  expressed  the 
satisfaction  of  the  guests,  and  the  depth  of  their  devotion 
to  his  service. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 
rme  OMeftain'B  Bister. 

I  HE  drawing-room  of  Flora  Mac-Ivor  was  fur- 
nished in  the  plainest  and  most  simple  manner ; 
for  at  Glennaquoich  every  other  sort  of  expendi^ 
ture  was  retrenched  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining,  in  its  full  dignity,  the  hospitality  of  the 
Chieftain,  and  retaining  and  multiplying  the  nvunber  of 
his  dependants  and  adherents.  But  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  this  parsimony  in  the  dress  of  the  lady  herself, 
which  was  in  texture  el^ant,  and  even  rich,  apd  ar- 
ranged in  a  manner  which  partook  partly  of  the  Parisian 
fashion,  and  partly  of  the  more  simple  dress  of  the  High- 
lands, blended  together  with  great  taste.  Her  hair  was 
not  disfigured  by  the  art  of  the  friseur,  but  fell  in  jetty 
ringlets  on  her  neck,  confined  only  by  a  circlet,  richly  set 
with  diamonds.  This  peculiarity  she  adopted  in  com^ 
pliance  with  the  Highland  prejudices,  which  could  not 
endure  that  a  woman's  head  should  be  covered  before 
wedlock. 

Flora  Mac-Ivor  bore  a  most  striking  resemblance  to 
her  brother  Fergus ;  so  much  so,  that  they  might  have 
played  Viola  and  Sebastian  with  the  same  exquisite  efiEect 
produced  by  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons  and 
her  brother,  Mr.  William  Murray,  in  these  characters. 
They  had  the  same  antique  and  regular  correctness  of 
profile  ;  the  same  dark  eyes,  eyelashes,  and  eye-brows  ; 
the  same  clearness  of  complexion,  excepting  that  Fergus's 
was  embrowned  by  exercise,  and  Flora's  possessed  the 
utmost  feminine  delicacy.  But  the  haughty,  and  some- 
what stem  regularity  of  Fergus's  features  was  beautifully 
softened  in  those  of  Flora.  Their  voices  were  also 
similar  in  tone,  though  di^ering  in  the  key.  That  of 
Fergus,  especially  while  issuing  orders  to  his  followers 
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during  their  military  exercise,  reminded  Edwu^d  of  a 
fevourite  passage  in  the  description  of  Emetrius  : — 

whose  voice  was  heard  around. 

Load  as  a  trumpet  with  a  silver  sound. 

That  of  Flora,  on  the  contrary,  was  soft  and  sweet, — 
*'an  eiEcellent  thing  in  woman;"  yet.  in  urging  any 
favourite  topic,. which  she  often  pursued  with  natural 
eloquence,  it  possessed  as  well  the  tones  which  impress 
awe  s^id  conviction,  as  those  of  persuasive  insinuation. 
The  oager  glance  of  the  keen  black  eye,  which  in  the 
Chieftain  seemed  impatient  even  of  the  material  obstacles 
it  encountered,  had,  in  his  sister,  acquired  a  gentle  pen- 
siveness.  His  looks  seemed  to  seek  glory,  power,  all 
that  could  exalt  him  above  others  in  the  race  of  humanity ; 
while  those  of  his  sister,  as  if  she  were  already  conscious 
of  mental  superiority,  seemed  to  pity,  rather  than  envy, 
those  who  were  struggling  for  any  farther  distinction. 
Her  sentiments  corresponded  with  the  expression  of  her 
countenance.  Early  education  had  impressed  upon  her 
mind,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  Chieftain,  the  most  de- 
voted attachment  to  the  exiled  family  of  Stuart.  She 
believed  it  the  duty  of  her  brother,  of  his  clan,  of  every 
man  in  Britain,  at  whatever  personal  hazard,  to  contribute 
to  that  restoration  which  the  partisans  of  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George  had  not  ceased  to  hope  for.  For  this  she 
was  prepared  to  do  all,  to  suffer  all,  to  sacrifice  all.  But 
her  loyalty,  as  it  exceeded  her  brother's  in  fanaticism, 
excelled  it  also  in  purity.  Accustomed  to  petty  intrigue, 
aJid  necessarily  involved  in  a  thousand  paltry  and  selfish 
discussions,  ambitious  also  by  nature,  his  political  faith 
was  tinctured,  at  least,  if  not  tainted,  by  the  views  of  in> 
terest  and  advancement  so  easily  combined  with  it ;  and 
at  the  moment  he  should  unsheathe  his  claymore,  it 
ought  be  difi&cult  to  say  whether  it  would  be  most  with 
the  view  of  making  James  Stuart  a  king,  or  Fergus 
I5S 
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Mac-Iror  an  earl.      This,  indeed,  was  a  mixture  of 
feeling  which  he  did  not  avow  even  to  himself,  but  it 
existed,  nevertheless,  in  a  powerful  degree. 

In  Flora's  bosom,  on  the  contrary,  the  zeal  of  loyalty 
burnt  piure  and  immixed  with  any  selfish  feeling ;  she 
would  have  as  soon  made  teligion  the  mask  of  ambitious 
and  interested  views,  as  have  shrouded  them  under  the 
opinions  which  she  had  been  taught  to  think  patriotism. 
Such  instances  of  devotion  were  not  uncommon  among 
the  followers  of  the  unhappy  race  of  Stuart,  of  which 
many  memorable  proofs  wiU  recur  to  the  mind  of  most  of 
my  readers.  But  peculiar  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
Chevdlier  de  St.  George  and  his  princess  to  the  parents 
of  Fergus  and  his  sister,  and  to  themselves  when  orphans, 
had  riveted  their  faith.  Fergus,  upon  the  death  of  his 
parents,  had  been  for  some  time  a  page  of  honour  in  the 
train  of  the  Chevalier's  lady,  and,  from  his  beauty  and 
sprightly  temper,  was  uniformly  treated  by  her  with  the 
utmost  distinction.  This  was  also  extended  to  Flora, 
who  was  maintained  for  some  time  at  a  conventjof  the 
first  order,  at  the  princess's  expense,  and  removed  from 
thence  into  her  own  family,  where  she  spent  nearly  two 
years.  Both  brother  and  sister  retained  the  deepest  and 
most  grateful  sense  of  her  kindness. 

Having  thus  touched  upon  the  leading  principle  of 
Flora's  character,  I  may  dismiss  the  rest  more  slightly. 
She  was  highly  accomplished,  and  had  acquired  those 
elegant  manners  to  be  expected  from  one  who,  in  early 
youth,  had  been  the  companion  of  a  princess  ;  yet  she 
had  not  learned  to  substitute  the  gloss  of  politeness  for 
the  reality  of  feeling.  When  settled  in  the  lonely  regions 
of  Glennaquoich,  she  found  that  her  resom-ces  in  French, 
English,  and  Italian  literature,  were  likely  to  be  few  and 
interrupted ;  and,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacant  time,  she 
bestowed  a  part  of  it  upon  the  music  and  poetical  tradi- 
tions of  the  Highlanders,  and  began  really  to  feel  tiie 
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pleasure  in  the  pursuit,  which  her  brother,  whose  percep- 
tions of  literary  merit  were  moie  blunt,  rather  affected 
for  the  sake  of  popularity  than  actually  experienced.  Her 
resolution  was  strengthened  in  these  researches  by  the 
extreme  delight  which  her  inquiries  seemed  to  afford 
those  to  whom  she  resorted  for  information. 

Her  Ipve  of  her  clan,  an  attachment  which  was  ahnost 
hereditary  in  her  bosom,  was,  like  her  loyialty,  a  more 
pure  passion  than  that  of  her  brother^  He  was  too  tho- 
rough a  pohtician,  regarded  his  patriarchal  influence  too 
much  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment, that  we  should  term  him  the  model  pf  a  Highland 
Chieftain.  Flora  feh  the  same  anxiety  for  cherishing 
and  extending  their  patriarchal  sway,  but  Hwas  with  the 
generous  desire  of  vindicating  from  poverty,  or  at  least 
from  want  and  foreign  oppression,  those  whom  her  bro- 
ther was  by  birth,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  time 
and  coimtry,  entitled  to  govern.  The  savings  of  her  in- 
come, for  she  had  a  small  pension  from  the  Princess 
Sobieski,  were  dedicated,  not  to  add  %o  the*  comforts  of 
the  (peasantry,  for  that  was  a  word  which  they  neither 
knew  nor  apparently  wished  to  know,  but  to  reheve  their 
absolute  necessities,  when  in  sickness  or  extreme  old  age. 
At  every  other  period,  they  rather  toiled  to  procure  some- 
thing which  they  might  share  with  the  Chief  as  a  proof  of 
their  attachment,  than  expected  other  assistance  from 
him  save  what  was  afforded  by  the  rude  hospitality  of  his 
castle,  and  the  general  division  and  subdivision  of  his 
estate  among  them.  Flora  was  so  much  beloved  by  them, 
that  when  Mao-Murrough  composed  a  song,  in  which  he 
enumerated  all  the  principal  beauties  of  the  district,  and 
intimated  her  superiority  by  concluding,  that  "the  fairest 
apple  hung  on  the  highest  bough,"  he  received  in  dona- 
tives from  the  individuals  of  the  clan,  more  seed-barley 
than  would  have  sowed  his  Highland  Parnassus,  the 
Bard's  croft t  as  it  was  called,  ten  times  over. 
IS7  ^        , 
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Fit>m  situation,  as  well  as  choice,  Miss  Mao-IVoi's 
Society  was  extremely  limited.  Her  most  intimate  friend 
had  been  Rose  <Bradwardine,  to  whom  she  was  much 
attached;  and  when  seen  together,  they  would  have 
afforded  an  artist  two  admirable  subjects  fat  the  gay  and 
the  melancholy  muse.  Indeed,  Rose  was  so  tenderly 
watched  by  her  father,  and  her  circle  of  wishes  was  so 
limited,  that  none  arose  but  what  he  was  willing  to 
gratify,  and  scarce  any  which  did  not  come  within  the 
compass  of  his  power.  With  Flora  it  Was  otherwise. 
While  almost  a  girl,  she  had  undergone  the  most  com- 
plete change  of  scene,  from  gaiety  and  splendour  to  ab- 
solute solitude  and  comparative  poverty  ;  and  the  ideas 
and  wishes  which  she  chiefly  fostered,  respected  great 
national  events,  and  changes  not  to  be  brought  roimd 
without  both  hazard  and  bloodshed,  and  ther^3tie  not  to 
be  thought  of  with  levity.  Her  manner,  consequently, 
was  grave,  though  she  readily  contributed  her  talents  tq 
the  amusement  of  society,  and  stood  very  high  in  the 
opinion  of  the  old  Baron,  who  used  to  sing  along  with 
her  such  FYench  duets  of  Lindor  and  Cloris,  etc.,  as 
were  in  fashion  about  the  end  of  the  rdgn  of  <rfd  Louis  le 
Grand. 

It  was  generally  believed,  thongh  no  one  durst  have 
hinted  it  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  that  Flora's  en- 
treaties had  no  small  share  in  allaying  the  wrath  of 
Fergus  upon  occasion  of  their  quarrd.  She  took  her 
brother  on  the  assailable  side,  t^  dweffing  first  upon  ttie- 
Baron's  age,  and  then  representing  the  injury  which  the 
cause  might  sustain,  and  the  damage  which  mujJt  arise  to 
his  own  character  in  point  of  prudence,  so  necessary  to  a 
political  agent,  if  he  persisted  in  carryhig  it  to  extremity. 
Otherwise  it  is  probable  it  would  have  terminated  in  a 
duel,  both  because  the  Baron  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
shed  blood  of  the  clan,  though  the  matter  hAd  been 
timely  accommodated,  and  on  account  of  his  high  repu- 
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tatlon  tot  address  at  his  weapon,  which  l^ergus  almost 
condescended  to  envy.  For  the  same  reason  she  had 
urged  their  reconciKation,  which  the  Chieftain  the  more 
readily  agreed  to,  as  it  favoured  some  ulterior  projects  of 
his  own. 

To  this  young  lady,  now  presiding  at  the  female 
emigre  of  the  tea-table,  Fergus  introduced  Captain 
Waveriey,  whom  she  received  with  the  usual  forms  of 
politeness. 


CHAP.  XXII. 
Highland  Minstrelsy. 

iHEN  the  first  salutations  had  passed.  Feigns 
said  to  his  sister,  "My  dear  Flora,  before  I 
return  to  the  barbarous  ritual  of  our  forefathers, 
I  must  tell  you  that  Captain  Waveriey  is  a  worshipper  of 
the  Celtic  muse,  not  the  less  so  perhaps  that  he  does  not 
understand  a  word  of  her  language.  I  have  told  hhn 
you  are  eminent  as  a  translator  of  Highland  poetry,  and 
that  Mac-Murrough  admires  your  version  of  his  songs 
upon  the  same  principle  that  Captain  Waveriey  admires 
the  original^  ^^because  he  does  not  comprehend  them. 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  read  or  recite  to  our  guest 
in  English,  the  extraordinary  string  of  names  which 
Mac-Murrough  has  tacked  together  in  Gaelic  ? — My  life 
to  a  moorfowl's  feather,  you  are  provided  with  a  version ; 
for  I  know  you  are  in  all  the  bard's  councils,  and  ac- 
<piainted  with  his  songs  long  before  he  rehearses  them  in 
the  halL" 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  Fergus  ?  You  know  how  little 
these  verses  can  possibly  interest  cm  English  stranger, 
even  if  I  could  translate  them  as  you  pretend." 

"  Not  less  than  they  interest  me,  lady  fair.  To-day 
your  joint  composition,  for  I  insist  you  had  a  share  in  it. 
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has  cost  me  the  last  silver  cup  in  the  castle,  and  I  sup* 
pose  will  cost  me  something  else  next  time  I  hold  amr 
pUniire,  if  the  muse  descends  on  Mac-Murrough ;  for 
you  know  our  proverb, — ^When  the  hand  of  the  chief 
ceases  to  bestow,  the  breath  of  the  bard  is  frozen  in  the 
utterance. — ^Well,  I  would  it  were  even  so ;  there  are 
three  things  that  are  useless  to  a  modem  Highlander, — 
a  sword  which  he  must  not  draw, — 2l  bard  to  sing  of 
deeds  which  he  dare  not  imitate, — and  a  large  goat-skin 
purse  without  a  louis-d'or  to  put  into  it" 

••Well,  brother,  since  you  betray  my  secrets,  you  can- 
not expect  me  to  keep  yours. — I  assure  you.  Captain 
Waverley,  that  Fergus  is  too  proud  to  exchange  his 
broadsword  for  a  marshal's  baton ;  that  he  esteems 
Mac-Murrough  a  far  greater  poet  than  Homer,  and 
would  not  give  up  his  goat-skin  purse  for  all  the  louis-d'or 
which  it  could  contain." 

••  Well  pronounced,  Flora  ;  blow  for  blow,  as  Conan 
said  to  the  deviL  Now  do  you  two  talk  of  bards  and 
poetry,  if  not  of  purses  and  claymores,  vtti&R  I  return  to 
do  the  final  honours  to  the  senators  of  the  tribe  of  Ivor." 
So  saying,  he  left  the  room. 

The  conversation  continued  between  Flora  and 
Waverley ;  for  two  well-dressed  young  women,  whose 
character  seemed  to  hover  between  that  of  companions 
and  dependants,  took  no  share  in  it.  They  were  both 
pretty  girls,  but  served  only  as  foils  to  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  their  patroness.  The  discourse  followed  the 
turn  which  the  Chieftain  had  given  it,  and  Waverley 
was  equally  amused  and  surprised  with  the  account 
which  the  lady  gave  him  of  Celtic  poetry. 

••The  recitation,"  she  said,  •'of  poems,  recording 
the  feats  of  heroes,  the  complaints  of  lovers,  and  the 
wars  of  contending  tribes,  forms  the  chief  amusement 
of  a  winter  fireside  in  the  Highlands.  Some  of  these 
are  said  to  be  very  ancient,  and  if  they  are  ever  translated 
i6o 
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into  any  of  the  languages  of  civilised  Europe,  cannot 
fail  to  produce  a  deep  and  general  sensation.  Others 
are  more  modem,  the  composition  of  those  family  bards 
whom  the  chieftains  of  more  distinguished  name  £ltkl 
power  retain  as  the  poets  and  historians  of  their  tribes. 
These,  of  course,  possess  various  degrees  of  merit ;  but 
much  of  it  must  evaporate  in  translation,  or  be  lost  on 
those  who  do  not  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  the 
I)oet." 

"  And  your  bard,  whose  effusions  seemed  to  produce 
such  effect  upon  the  company  to-day, — is  he  reckoned 
among  the  favourite  poets  of  the  mountain  ?  " 

**  That  is  a  trying  question.  His  reputation  is  high 
among  his  countrymen,  and  you  must  not  expect  me  to 
depreciate  it."  - 

**  But  the  song,  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  seemed  to  awaken  all 
those  warriors,  both  young  and  old." 

**  The  song  is  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  natties  of 
the  Highland  clans  under  their  distinctive  peculiarities, 
and  an  exhortation  to  them  to  remember  and  to  emulate 
the  actions  of  their  forefathers." 

*'And  am  I  wrong  in  conjecturing,  however  extra- 
ordinary the  guess  appears,  that  there  was  some  allusion 
to  me  in  the  verses  which  he  recited  ?  " 

**You  have  a  quick  observation.  Captain  Waverley, 
which,  in  this  instance,  has  not  deceived  you.  The 
Gaelic  language,  being  uncommonly  vocalic,  is  weB 
adapted  for  sudden  and  extemporaneous  poetry  ;  and  a 
bard  seldom  fails  to  augment  the  effects  of  a  prenaed*- 
tated  song,  by  throwing  in  any  stanzas  which  may  be 
suggested  by  the  circumstances  attending  the  recitation."  • 
"I  would  give  my  best  horse  to  know  what  the 
Highkind  bard  could  find  to  say  of  such  an  unworthy- 
Southron  as  myself." 

*'  It  shall  not  even  cost  you  a  lock  of  his  mane. — Una^ 
Mavoumeen/    (She  spoke  a  few  words  to  one  of  tiie 
i6i  K 
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•girls  in  attendance,  who  instantly  curtsied,  and 
tripped  out  of  the  room.) — I  have  sent  Una  to  learn 
from  the  bard  the  expressions  he  used,  and  you  shall 
command  my  skill  as  dragoman." 

Una  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  repeated  to  her 
mistress  a  few  lines  in  Graelic.  Flora  seemed  to  think 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  slightly  colouring,  she  turned 
to  Waverley— "  It  is  impossible  to  gratify  your  curiosity, 
Captain  Waverley,  without  exposing  my  own  presump- 
tion. If  you  will  give  me  a  few  moments  for  considera- 
tion, I  will  endeavour  to  engraft  the  meaning  of  these 
lines  upon  a  rude  English  translation,  which  I  have 
attempted,  of  a  part  of  the  original.  The  duties  of  the 
tea-table  seem  to  be  concluded,  and,  as  the  evening  is 
delightful,  Una  will  show  you  the  way  to  one  of  my 
fiivourite  haunts,  and  Cathleen  and  I  will  join  you 
there." 

Una,  having  received  instructions  in  her  native 
language,  conducted  Waverley  out  by  a  passage  dif- 
.lierent  from  that  through  which  he  had  entered  the 
apartment.  At  a  distance  he  heard  the  hall  of  the  chief 
stiil  resounding  with  the  clang  of  bagpipes  and  the  high 
applause  of  his  guests.  Having  gained  the  open  air  by 
a  postern  door,  they  walked  a  little  way  up  the  wild, 
bleak,  and  narrow  vaJley  in  which  the  house  was  situated, 
following  the  course  of  the  stream  that  winded  through 
IL  In  a  spot,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  castle, 
two  brooks,  which  formed  the  little  river,  had  their  junc- 
tion. The  larger  of  the  two  came  down  the  long  bare 
valley,  which  extended,  apparently  without  any  change 
or  elevation  of  character,  as  far  as  the  hills  which  formed 
its  boundary  permitted  the  eye  to  reach.  But  the  other 
stneam,  which  had  its  source  among  the  mountains  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  strath,  seemed  to  issue  from  a  very 
oanow  and  dark  opening  betwixt  two  large  rocks. 
These  streams  were  different  also  in  character.  The 
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higer  was  placid,  and  even  sullen  in  its  course,  wheeling 
in  deep  eddies,  or  sleeping  in  dark  blue  pools  ;  but  the 
motions  of  the  lesser  brook  were  rapid  and  furious,  issu- 
ing from  between  precipices,  like  a  maniac  from  his 
confinement,  all  foam  and  uproar. 

It  was  up  the  course  of  this  last  stream  that  Waverley, 
like  a  knight  of  romance,  was  conducted  by  the  fair 
Highland  damsel,  his  silent  guide.  A  small  path,  which 
had  been  rendered  easy  in  many  places  for  Flora's  ac- 
commodation, led  him  through  scenery  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description  from  that  which  he  had  just  quitted. 
Around  the  castle,  all  was  cold,  bare,  and  desolate, 
yet  tame  even  in  desolation  ;  but  this  narrow  glen,  at  so: 
short  a  distance,  seemed  to  open  into  the  land  of  romance. 
The  rodcs  assumed  a  thousand  peculiar  and  varied  forms. 
In  one  place  a  crag  of  huge  size  presented  its  gigantic 
bulk,  as  if  to  forbid  the  passenger's  farther  progress  ;  and 
*t  was  not  until  he  approached  its  very  base,  that 
Waverley  discerned  the  sudden  and  acute  turn  by  which 
the  pathway  wheeled  its  course  around  this  formidable 
obstacle.  In  another  spot,  the  projecting  rocks  from 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  chasm  had  approached  so  near 
to  each  other,  that  two  pine-trees  laid  across,  and 
covered  with  turf,  formed  a  rustic  bridge  at  the  height  of 
at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  had  no  ledges, 
and  was  barely  three  feet  in  breadth. 

While  gazing  at  this  pass  of  peril,  which  crossed,  like 
a  single  black  line,  the  small  portion  of  blue  sky  not  in- 
tercepted by  the  projecting  rocks  on  either  side,  it  was 
with  a  sensation  of  horror  that  Waverley  beheld  Flora 
and  her  attendant  appear,  like  inhabitants  of  another 
region,  propped,  as  it  were,  in  mid  air,  upon  this  tremb- 
ling structure.  She  stopped  upon  observing  him  below, 
and  with  an  air  of  graceful  ease,  which  made  him  shudder, 
waved  her  handkerchief  to  him  by  way  of  signal.  He 
was  unable,  from  the  sense  of  dizziness  which  her  situa* 
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tion  conveyed,  to  return  the  salute  ;  and  was  never  more 
relieved  than  when  the  fair  apparition  passed  on  from 
the  precarious  eminence  which  she  seemed  to  occupy 
with  so  much  indifference,  and  disappeared  on  the  other 
side. 

Advancing  a  few  yards,  and  passing  under  the  bridge 
which  he  had  viewed  with  so  much  terror,  the  .path 
ascended  rapidly  from  the  edge  of  the  brook,  and  the 
glen  widened  into  a  sylvan  amphitheatre,  waving  with 
birch,  youngf  oaks,  and  hazels,  with  here  and  there  a 
scattered  yew-tree.  The  rocks  now  receded,  but  still 
showed  their  grey  and  shaggy  crests  rising  among  the 
copse-wood.  Still  higher,  rose  eminences  and  peaks, 
some  bare,  some  clothed  with  wood,  some  roimd  and 
purple  with  heath,  and  others  sphntered  into. rocks  and 
crags.  At  a  short  turning,  the  path,  which  had  for  some 
furlongs  lost  sight  of  the  brook,  suddenly  placed  Waver- 
ley  in  front  of  a  romantic  waterfall.  It  was  not  so  re- 
markable either  for  great  height  or  quantity  of  water,  as  for 
the  beautiful  accompaniments  which  made  the  spot 
interesting.  After  a  broken  cataract  of  about  twenty 
feet,  the  stream  was  received  in  a  large  natiu^  basin 
filled  to  the  brim  with  water,  which,  when  the  bubbles  of 
the  fall  subsided,  was  so  exquisitely  clear,  that,  although 
it  was  of  great  depth;  the  eye  could  discern  each  pebble 
at  the  bottom.  Eddying  round  this  reservoir,  the  brook 
found  its  way  over  a  broken  part  of  the  ledge,  and 
formed  a  second  fall,  which  seemed  to  seek  the  very- 
abyss  ;  then,  wheehng  out  beneath  from  among  the 
smooth  dark  rocks,  which  it  had  polished  for  ages,  it 
wandered  murmuring  down  the  glen,  forming  the  stream 
up  which  Waverley  had  just  ascended.*  The  borders  of 
this  romantic  reservoir  corresponded  in  beauty ;  but  it 
was  beauty  of  a  stem  and  commanding  cast,  as  if  in  the 
act  of  expanding  into  grandeur.  Mossy  banks  of  turf 
were  broken  and  interrupted  by  huge  fragments  of  rock, 
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and  decorated  with  trees  and  shrubs,  some  of  which  had 
been    planted  under    the  direction  of   Flora,    but  so 
cautiously,   that    they    added    to    the    grace,    without 
diminishing  the  romantic  wildness  of  the  scene. 

Here,  like  one  of  those  lovely  forms  which  decorate  the 
landscapes  of  Poussin,  Waverley  found  Flora  gazing  on 
the  waterfall.  Two  paces  further  back  stood  Gathleen, 
holding  a  small  Scottish  harp,  the  use  of  which  had  been 
taught  to  Flora  by  Rory  Dall,  one  of  the  last  harpers  of 
the  Western  Highlands.  The  sun,  now  stooping  in  the 
west,  gave  a  rich  and  varied  tinge  to  all  the  objects 
which  surrounded  Waverley,  and  seemed  to  add  more 
than  human  brilliancy  to  the  full  expressive  darkness  of 
Flora's  eye,  exalted  the  richness  and  purity  of  her  com- 
plexion, and  enhanced  the  dignity  and  grace  of  her 
beautiful  form.  Edward  thought  he  had  never,  even  in 
his  wildest  dreams,  imagined  a  figure  of  such  exquisite 
and  interesting  loveliness.  The  wild  beauty  of  the 
retreat,  bursting  upon  him  as  if  by  magic,  augmented 
the  mingled  feeling  of  delight  and  awe  with  which  he 
approached  her,  like  a  fair  enchantress  of  Boiardo  or 
Ariosto,  by  whose  nod  the  scenery  around  seemed  to 
have  b^n  created,  an  Eden  in  the  Wilderness. 

Flora,  like  every  beautiful  woman,  was  conscious  of  her 
own  power,  and  pleased  with  its  effects,  which  she  could 
easily  discern  from  the  respectful,  yet  confused  address 
of  the  young  soldier.  But,  as  she  possessed  excellent 
sense,  she  gave  the  romance  of  the  scene,  and  other 
accidental  circumstances,  ftill  weight  in  appreciating  the 
feelings  with  which  Waverley  seemed  obviously  to  be  im- 
pressed ;  and,  unacquainted  with  the  fanciful  and  sus- 
ceptible peculiarities  of  his  character,  considered  his 
homage  as  the  passing  tribute  which  a  woman  of  even 
inferior  charms  might  have  expected  in  such  a  situation. 
She  therefore  quietly  led  the  way  to  a  spot  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  cascade,  that  its  sound  should  rather 
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accompany  than  interrapt  that  of  her  voice  and  instru- 
ment, and,  sitting  down  upon  a  mossy  fragment  of  rock, 
she  took  the  harp  from  Cathleen. 

"  I  have  given  you  the  trouble  of  walking  to  this  spot. 
Captain  Waverley,  both  because  I  thought  the  scenery 
would  interest  you,  and  because  a  Highland  song  would 
suffer  still  more  from  my  imperfect  translation,  were  I  to 
introduce  it  without  its  own  wild  and  appropriate  accom- 
paniments. To  speak  in  the  poetical  language  of  my 
country,  the  seat  of  the  Celtic  muse  is  in  the  mist  of  the 
secret  and  solitary  hill,  and  her  voice  in  the  mumrar  of 
the  mountain  stream.  He  who  wooes  her  must  love  the 
barren  rock  more  than  the  fertile  valley,  and  the  solitude 
of  the  desert  better  than  the  festivity  of  the  hall." 

Few  could  have  heard  this  lovely  woman  make  this 
declaration,  with  a  voice  where  harmony  was  exalted  by 
pathos,  without  exclaiming  that  the  muse  whom  she 
invoked  could  never  find  a  more  appropriate  representa- 
tive. But  Waverley,  though  the  thought  rushed  on  his 
mind,  found  no  courage  to  utter  it.  Indeed,  the  wild 
feeling  of  romantic  delight  with  which  he  heard  the  first 
few  notes  she  drew.from  her  instrument,  amounted  almost 
to  a  sense  of  pain.  He  would  not  for  worlds  have 
quitted  his  place  by  her  side  ;  yet  he  almost  longed  for 
solitude,  that  he  might  decipher  and  examine  at  leisure  the 
complication  of  emotions  which  now  agitated  his  bosom. 

Flora  had  exchanged  the  measured  and  monotonous 
recitative  of  the  bard  for  a  lofty  and  uncommon  Highland 
air,  which  had  been  a.imttle-song  in  former  ages.  A  few 
irregular  strains  introduced  a  prelude  of  a  wild  and 
peculiar  tone,  which  harmonised  well  with  the  distant 
waterfall,  and  the  soft  sigh  of  the  evening  breeze  in  the 
rustling  leaves  of  an  aspen  which  overhung  the  seat  of 
the  fair  harpress.  The  following  verses  convey  but  little 
idea  of  the  feelings  with  which,  so  sung  and  accompanied, 
they  were  heard  by  Waverley  : — 
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BATTLE  SONG. 

There  is  mist  on  the  mountain,  smd  night  on  the  vale^ 
But  more  dark  is  the  sleep  of  the  sons  of  the  GaeK 
A  stranger  commanded — it  sunk  on  the  land ; 
It  has  frozen  each  heart,  and  henumbed  every  hand  f 

The  dirk  and  the  target  lie  sordid  with  dust ; 
The  bloodless  claymore  is  but  reddened  with  rust ; 
On  the  hill  or  the  glen  if  a  gun  should  appear. 
It  is  only  to  war  with  the  heath-cock  or  deer. 

The  deeds  of  our  sires  if  our  bards  should  rehearse. 
Let  a  blush  or  a  blow  be  the  meed  of  their  verse  I 
Be  mute  every  string,  and  be  hushed  every  tone. 
That  shall  bid  us  remember  the  fame  that  is  flown  ! 

But  the  dark  hours  of  night  and  of  slumber  are  past ; 
l%e  mom  on  our  mountains  is  dawning  at  last ; 
Glenaladale's  peaks  are  illumed  with  the  rays. 
And  the  streams  of  Glenfinnan  leap  bright  in  the  blaza 

O  high-minded  Moray  ! — the  exiled — ^the  dear  !"— 
In  the  blush  of  the  dawning  the  Standard  uprear ! 
Wide,  wide  on  the  winds  of  the  north  let  it  fly. 
Like  the  sun's  latest  flash  when  the  tempest  is  nigh  ! 

Ye  sons  of  the  strong,  when  that  dawning  shall  break. 
Need  the  harp  of  the  aged  remind  you  to  wake  ? 
That  dawn  never  beamed  on  your  forefathers'  eye. 
But  it  roused  each  high  chieftain  to  vanquish  or  die. 

O !  sprung  from  the  kings  who  in  Islay  kept  state. 
Proud  chiefs  of  Clan  Ranald,  Glengarry,  and  Sleat ! 
Combine  like  three  streams  from  one  mountain  of  snow. 
And  resistless  in  union  rush  down  on  the  foe ! 

True  son  of  Sir  Evan,  undaunted  Lochiel, 
Place  thy  targe  on  thy  shoulder  and  burnish  thy  sted  f 
Rough  Keppoch,  give  breath  to  thy  bugle's  bold  swelL 
Till  far  Coryarrick  resound  to  the  knell ! 
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Stem  son  of  Lord  Kenneth,  high  chief  of  Kintail, 
Let  the  stag  in  thy  standard  bound  wild  in  the  gale  ? 
May  the  race  of  Clan  Gillean,  the  fearless  and  free. 
Remember  Glenlivat,  Harlaw,  and  Dundee  ! 

Let  the  clan  of  grey  Fingon,  whose  offspring  has  given 
Such  heroes  to  earth,  and  such  martyrs  to  heaven^ 
Unite  with  the  race  of  renowned  Rorri  More, 
To  launch  the  long  galley,  and  stretch  to  the  oar. 

How  Mac-Shimei  will  joy  when  their  qhief  shall  display 
The  yew-crested  bonnet  o'er  tresses  of  grey  ! 
How  the  race  of  wronged  Alpine  and  murdered  Glencoe 
Shall  shout  for  revenge  when  they  pour  on  the  foe  ! 

Ye  sons  of  brown  Dermid,  who  slew  the  wild  boar. 
Resume  the  pure  faith  of  the  great  Callum-More  ! 
Mac-Neil  of  the  Islands,  and  Moy  of  the  Lake, 
For  honour,  for  freedom,  for  vengeance  awake  ! 

Here  a  large  greyhound,  bounding  up  the  glen,  jumped 
upon  Flora,  and  interrupted  her  music  by  his  importimate 
caresses.  At  a  distant  whistle,  he  turned,  and  shot  down 
the  path  again  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow.  *'  That  is 
Fergus's  faithful  attendant,  Captain  Waverley,  and  that 
was  his  signal.  He  likes  no  poetry  but  what  is  humorous, 
and  comes  in  good  time  to  interrupt  my  long  catalogue 
of  the  tribes,  whom  one  of  your  saucy  English  poets  calls 

Our  bootless  host  of  high-bom  beggars, 
Mac-Leans,  Mac-Kenzies,  and  Mac-Gregors.** 

Waverley  expressed  his  regret  at  the  interruption. 

**  O  you  cannot  guess  how  much  you  have  lost !  The 
bard,  as  in  duty  bound,  has  addressed  three  long  stanzas 
to  Vich  Ian  Vohr  of  the  Banners,  enmnerating  all  his 
great  properties,  and  not  forgetting  his  being  a  cheerer  of 
the  harper  and  bard, — '  a  giver  of  bounteous  gifts. '  Be- 
sides, you  should  have  heard  a  practical  admonition  to 
the  fair-haired  son  of  the  stranger,  who  lives  in  the  land 
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where  the  grass  is  always  green — the  rider  on  the  shining 
pampered  steed,  whose  hue  is  like  the  raven,  and  whose 
neigh  is  like  the  scream  of  the  eagle  for  battle.  This 
valiant  horseman  is  affectionately  conjm-ed  to  remember 
that  his  ancestors  were  distinguished  by  their  loyalty,  as 
well  as  by  their  courage. — ^All  this  you  have  lost ;  but, 
since  your  curiosity  is  not  satisfied,  I  judge,  from  the 
distant  sound  of  my  brother's  whistle,  I  may  have  time  to 
sing  the  concluding  stanzas  before  he  comes  to  laugh  at 
my  translation." 

Awake  on  your  hills,  on  your  islands  awake. 
Brave  sons  of  the  mountain,  the  frith,  and  the  lake  I 
Tis  the  bugle— but  not  for  the  chase  is  the  call ; 
Tis  the  pibroch's  shrill  summons — ^but  not  to  the  hall. 

'Tis  the  summons  of  heroes  for  conquest  or  death, 
When  the  banners  are  blazing  on  mountain  and  heath ': 
They  call  to  the  dirk,  the  claymore,  and  the  targe. 
To  the  march  and  the  muster,  the  Une  and  the  charge. 

Be  the  brand  of  each  Chieftain  like  Fin's  in  his  ire  ! 
May  the  blood  through  his  veins  flow  like  currents  of  Are  ! 
Burst  the  base  foreign  yoke  as  your  sires  did  of  yore. 
Or  die  like  your  sires,  and  endure  it  no  more  ! 


CHAP.  XXIII. 
Waverley  continues  at  Glennaquoicli. 

I  S  Flora  concluded  her  song,  Fergus  stood  before 
them.  "  I  knew  I  should  find  you  here,  even 
1  without  the  assistance  of  my  friend  Bran.  A 
simple  and  unsublimed  taste  now,  like  my  own,  would 
prefer  a  jet  d'eau  at  Versailles  to  this  cascade  with  all  its 
accompaniments  of  rock  and  roar ;  but  this  is  Flora's 
Parnassus,  Captain  Waverley,  and  that  fountain  her 
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Helicon.  It  would  be  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  my 
cellar  if  she  could  teach  her  coadjutor,  Mac-Murrough, 
the  value  of  its  influence  :  he  has  just  drunk  a  pint  of 
usquebaugh  to  correct,  he  said,  the  coldness  of  the 
claret — Let  me  try  its  virtues."  He  sipped  a  little  water 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  inunediately  commenced, 
with  a  theatrical  air, — 

O  Lady  of  the  desert,  hail ! 
That  lov'st  the  harping  of  the  Gael, 
Through  fair  and  fertile  regions  borne. 
Where  never  yet  grew  grass  or  com. 

But  English  poetry  will  never  succeed  under  the  influence 
of  a  Highland  Hehcon. — Allans,  courage!^ 

O  vous,  qui  buvez.  It  tasse  pleine, 
A  cette  heureuse  fontaine, 
Oii  on  ne  voit,  sur  le  rivage. 

Que  qu^lques  vilains  troupeaux, 
Suivis  de  nymphes  de  village, 

Qui  les  escortent  sans  sabots  " — 

"  A  truce,  dear  Fergus  !  spare  us  those  most  tedious 
and  insipid  persons  of  all  Arcadia.  Do  not,  for  heaven's 
sake,  bring  down  Corridon  and  Lindor  upon  us." 

"  Nay,  if  you  cannot  reUsh  la  houUtte  et  U  chalunuau, 
have  with  you  in  heroic  strains." 

"Dear  Fergus,  you  have  certainly  partaken  of  the 
inspiration  of  Mac-Murrough's  cup  rather  than  of  mine." 

••  I  disclaim  it,  ma  belle  demoiselle,  although  I  protest 
it  would  be  the  more  congenial  of  the  two.  Which  of 
your  crack-brained  Italian  romancers  is  it  that  says, 

lo  d'Elicona  niente 
Mi  euro,  in  fe  di  Dio,  che'l  here  d'acque 
(Bea  chi  ber  ne  vuol)  sempre  me  spiacque  ! 

But  if  you  prefer  the  Gaelic,  Captain  Waverley,  here  is 
little  Cathleen  shall   sing   you   Drimmindhu. — Come, 
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Cathleen,  astore  (i.e.  my  dear),  begin  ;  no  apologies  to 
the  Ceankinni.'* 

Cathleen  sung  with  much  liveliness  a  little  Gaelic  song, 
the  burlesque  elegy  of  a  countryman  on  the  loss  of  his 
cow,  the  comic  tones  of  which,  though  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  language,  made  Waverley  laugh  more  than 
once.* 

"Admirable,  Cathleen !"  cried  the  Chieftain  ;  "  I  must 
find  you  a  handsome  husband  among  the  clansmen  one 
of  these  days." 

Cathleen  laughed,  blushed,  and  sheltered  herself  be- 
hind her  companion. 

In  the  progress  of  their  return  to  the  castle,  the  Chieftain 
warmly  pressed  Waverley  to  remain  for  a  week  or  two,  in 
order  to  see  a  grand  hunting  party,  in  which  he  and  some 
other  Highland  gentlemen  proposed  to  join.  The  charms 
of  melody  and  beauty  were  too  strongly  impressed  in 
Edward's  breast  to  permit  his  declining  an  invitation  so 
pleasing.  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  he  should  write 
a  note  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  expressing  his  in- 
tention to  stay  a  fortnight  at  Glennaquoich,  and  re- 
questing him  to  forward  by  the  bearer  (a  gilly  of  the 
Chieftain's)  any  letters  which  might  have  arrived  for 
him. 

This  turned  the  discourse  upon  the  Baron,  whom 
Fergus  highly  extolled  as  a  gentleman  and  soldier.  His 
character  was  touched  with  yet  more  discrimination  by 
Flora,  who  observed  that  he  was  the  very  model  of  the 
old  Scottish  cavalier,  with  all  his  excellences  and  pecu- 
liarities. **  It  is  a  character.  Captain  Waverley,  which  is 
fast  disappearing  ;  for  its  best  point  was  a  self-respect, 
which  was  never  lost  sight  of  till  now.  But  in  the  present 
time  the  gentlemen  whose  principles  do  not  permit  them 
to  pay  court  to  the  existing  government  are  neglected 
and  degraded,  and  many  conduct  themselves  accordingly; 
and,  like  some  of  the  persons  you  have  seen  at  Tully- 
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Veolan,  adopt  habits  and  companions  inconsistent  with 
their  birth  and  breeding.  The  ruthless  proscription  of 
party  seems  to  degrade  the  victims  whom  it  brands,  how- 
ever imjustly.  But  let  us  hope  that  a  brighter  day  is 
approaching,  when  a  Scottish  country-gentleman  may  be 
a  scholar  without  the  pedantry  of  our  friend  the  Baron  ; 
a  sportsman  without  the  low  habits  of  Mr.  Falconer  ;  and 
a  judicious  improver  of  his  property,  without  becoming  a 
boorish  two-legged  steer  like  Killancureit." 

Thus  did  Flora  prophesy  a  revolution,  which  time  in- 
deed has  produced,  but  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
what  she  had  in  her  mind. 

The  amiable  Rose  was  next  mentioned,  with  the 
warmest  encomium  on  her  person,  manners,  and  mind. 
"That  man,"  said  Flora,  "will  find  an  inestimable 
treasure  in  the  affections  of  Rose  Bradwardine  who  shall 
be  so  fortimate  as  to  become  their  object.  Her  very 
soul  is  in  home,  and  in  the  discharge  of  all  those  quiet 
virtues  of  which  home  is  the  centre.  Her  husband  will 
be  to  her  what  her  father  now  is — the  object  of  all  her 
care,  solicitude,  and  affection.  She  will  see  nothing,  and 
connect  herself  with  nothing,  but  by  him  and  through 
him.  If  he  is  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue,  she  will 
sympathise  in  his  sorrows,  divert  his  fatigue,  and  share 
his  pleasures.  If  she  becomes  the  property  of  a  churlish 
or  negligent  husband,  she  will  suit  his  taste  also,  for  she 
will  not  long  survive  his  unkindness.  And,  alas,  how 
great  is  the  chance  that  some  such  unworthy  lot  may  be 
that  of  my  poor  friend ! — O  that  I  were  a  queen  this 
moment,  and  could  command  the  most  amiable  and 
worthy  youth  of  my  kingdom  to  accept  happiness  with  the 
hand  of  Rose  Bradwardine  !  " 

"  I  wish  .you  would  command  her  to  accept  mine«ii 
attendant,"  said  Fergus  laughing, 

I  don't  know  by  what  caprice  it  was  that  this  wish, 
however  jocularly  expressed,  rather  jarred  on  Edward's 
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feelings,  notwithstanding  his  growing  incKnation  to  Flora, 
and  his  indifference  to  Miss  Bradwardine.    This  is  one 
of  the  inexplicabilities  of  human  nature,  which  we  leave 
without  comment 

"Yours,  brother?"  answered  Flora,  regarding  him 
steadily.  "  No  ;  you  have  another  bride — Honour ;  and 
the  dangers  you  must  run  in  pursuit  of  her  rival  would 
break  poor  Rose's  heart." 

With  this  discourse  they  reached  the  castle,  and 
Waverley  soon  prepared  his  despatches  for  Tully-Veolan. 
As  he  knew  the  Baron  was  punctilious  in  such  matters, 
he  was  about  to  impress  his  billet  with  a  seal  on  which 
his  armorial  bearings  were  engraved,  but  he  did  not  find 
it  at  his  watch,  and  thought  he  must  have  left  it  at  Tully- 
Veolan.  He  mentioned  his  loss,  borrowing  at  the  same 
time  the  family  seal  of  the  Chieftain. 

"Surely,"  said  Miss  Mac- Ivor,  "Donald  Bean  Lean 
would  not" 

*'  My  life  for  him  in  such  circumstances,"  answered 
lier  brother; — "besides,  he  would  never  have  left  the 
watch  behind." 

"After  all,  Fergus,"  said  Flora,  "and  with  every 
allowance,  I  am  siurprised  you  can  countenance  that 
man." 

"  I  countenance  him  ? — This  kind  sister  of  mine  would 
persuade  you,  Captain  Waverley,  that  I  take  what  the 
people  of  old  used  to  call  a  *  steakraid,'  that  is,  a  '  collop 
of  the  foray,'  or,  in  plainer  words,  a  portion  of  the  rob- 
ber's booty,  paid  by  him  to  the  Laird  or  Chief  through 
whose  grounds  he  drove  his  prey.  O,  it  is  certain,  that 
unless  I  can  find  some  way  to  charm  Flora's  tongue. 
General  Blakeney  will  send  a  sergeant's  party  from 
Stirling  (this  he  said  with  haughty  and  emphatic  irony) 
to  seize  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  as  they  nickname  me,  in  his  own 
castle." 

"Now,  Fergus,  must  not  our  guest  be  sensible  that 
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all  this  is  folly  and  affectation?  You  have  men  enough 
to  serve  you  without  enlisting  a  banditti,  and  your  own 
honour  is  above  taint. — Why  don't  you  send  this  Donald 
Bean  Lean,  whom  I  hate  for  his  smoothness  and  dupli- 
city even  more  than  for  his  rapine,  out  of  your  country  at 
once  ?  No  cause  should  induce  me  to  tolerate  such  a 
character." 

"  No  cause,  Flora  ? "  said  the  Chieftain  signifi- 
cantly. 

"  No  cause,  Fergus  I  not  ^en  that  which  is  nearest 
to  my  heart.  Spare  it  the  omen  of  such  evil  sup- 
porters l" 

"  O  but,  sister,"  rejoined  the  Chief  gaily,  "  you  don  t 
consider  my  respect  for  la  belU  passion.  Evan  Dhu 
Maccombich  is  in  love  with  Donald's  daughter,  Alice, 
and  you  cannot  expect  me  to  distmrb  him  in  his  amours. 
Why,  the  whole  clan  would  cry  shame  on  me.  You 
know  it  is  one  of  their  wise  sayings  that  a  )dnsman  is 
part  of  a  man's  body,  but  a  foster-brother  is  a  piece  of 
his  heart." 

"Well,  Fergus,  there  is  no  disputing  with  you  ;  but  I 
would  all  this  may  end  well." 

"  Devoutly  prayed,  my  dear  and  prophetic  sister,  and 
the  best  way  in  the  world  to  close  a  dubious  argument. 
— But  hear  ye  not  the  pipes,  Captain  Waverley  ?  Per^ 
haps  you  will  like  better  to  dance  to  them  in  the  hall, 
than  to  be  deafened  with  their  harmony  without  taking 
part  in  the  exercise  they  invite  us  to." 

Waverley  took  Flora's  hand.  The  dance,  song,  and* 
merry-making  proceeded,  and  closed  the  day's  entertain- 
ment at  the  castle  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr.  Edward  at  length 
retired,  his  mind  agitated  by  a  variety  of  new  and  con- 
flicting feelings,  which  detained  him  from  rest  for  some 
time,  in  that  not  unpleasing  state  of  mind  in  which  fancy 
takes  the  helm,  and  the  soul  rather  diifts  passively  along 
with  the  rapid  and  confused  tide  of  reflections,  than 
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exerts  itself  to  encounter,  s)rstematise,  or  examine  them^ 
At  a  late  hour  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  of  Flora 
Mac-Ivor.  

CHAP.  XXIV. 
A  Btag-hunt  and  its  Oonseqaenoes. 
HALL  this  be  a  long  or  a  short  chapter  ? — This 
I  is  a  question  in  which  you,  gentle  reader,  have 
1  no  vote,  however  much  you  may  be  interested  in 
the  consequences  ;  just  as  you  may  (like  myself)  probably 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  imposing  a  new  tax,  except- 
ing the  trifling  drcimistance  of  being  obliged  to  pay  it. 
More  happy  surely  in  the  present  case,  since,  though  it 
lies  within  my  arbitrary  power  to  extend  my  materials  as 
I  think  proper,  I  cannot  call  you  into  Exchequer  if  you 
do  not  think  proper  to  read  my  narrative.  Let  me  there- 
fore consider.  It  is  true  that  the  annals  and  documents 
in  my  hands  say  but  little  of  this  Highland  chase ;  but 
then  I  can  find  copious  materials  for  description  else- 
where. There  is  old  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  ready  at  my 
elbow,  with  his  Athole  hunting,  and  his  "lofted  and 
joisted  palace  of  green  timber  ;  with  all  kind  of  drink  to 
be  had  in  burgh  and  land,  as  ale,  beer,  wine,  muscadel, 
malvaise,  hippocras,  and  aquavitae  ;  with  wheat-bread, 
main-bread,  ginge-bread,  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  veal,  veni- 
son, goose,  grice,  capon,  coney,  crane,  swan,  partridge, 
plover,  duck,  drake,  brissel-cock,  pawnies,  black-cock, 
muir-fowl,  and  capercailzies  ; "  not  forgetting  the  "costly 
bedding,  vaiselle,  and  napry,"  and  least  of  all,  the 
"excelBng  stewards,  cunning  baxters,  excellent  cooks 
and  pottingars,  with  confections  and  drugs  for  the  des- 
serts." Besides  the  particulars  which  may  be  thence 
gleaned  for  this  Highland  feast  (the  splendour  of  which 
induced  the  Pope's  legate  to  dissent  from  an  opinion 
which  he  had  hitherto  held,  that  Scotland,  namely,  was 
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the— the— the  latter  end  of  the  world) — ^besides  these, 
might  I  not  illuminate  my  pages  with  Taylor  the  Water 
Poet's  hunting  in  the  braes  of  Mar,  where, 

Through  heather,  mosse,  'mong  frogs,  and  bogs,  and  fogs, 
'Mongst  craggy  cliffs  and  thunder-battered  hills. 

Hares,,  hinds,  bucks,  roes,  are  chased  by  men  and  dogs, 
Where  two  hours'  hunting  fourscore  fat  deer  kills. 

Lowland,  your  sports  are  low  as  is  your  seat ; 
The  Highland  games  and  minds  are  high  and  great. 

■  But  without  farther  t)rranny  over  my  readers,  or  display 
of  the  extent  of  my  own  reading,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  borrowing  a  single  incident  from  the  memorable 
hunting  at  Lude,  commemorated  in  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Gimn's  Essay  on  the  Caledonian  Harp,  and  so  proceed 
in  my  story  with  all  the  brevity  that  my  natural  style  of 
composition,  partaking  of  what  scholars  call  the  peri- 
phrastic and  ambagitory,  and  the  vulgar  the  circiunben- 
dibus,  will  permit  me. 

The  solemn  hunting  was  delayed,  from  various  causes, 
for  about  three  weeks.  The  interval  was  spent  by 
Waverley  with  great  satisfaction  at  Glennaquoich ;  for 
the  impression  which  Flora  had  made  on  his  mind  at 
their  first  meeting  grew  daily  stronger.  She  was  pre- 
cisely the  character  to  fascinate  a  youth  of  romantic 
imagination.  Her  manners,  her  language,  her  talents 
for  poetry  and  music,  gave  additional  and  varied  in- 
fluence to  her  eminent  personal  charms.  Even  in  her 
hours  of  gaiety  she  was  in  his  fancy  exalted  above  the 
ordinary  daughters  of  Eve,  and  seemed  only  to  stoop  for 
an  instant  to  those  topics  of  amusement  and  gallantry 
which  others  appear  to  live  for.  In  the  neighboiu-hood 
of  this  enchantress,  while  sport  consumed  the  morning, 
and  music  and  the  dance  led  on  the  hours  of  evening, 
Waverley  became  daily  more  delighted  with  his  hospit- 
able landlord,  and  m6re  enamoured  of  his  bewitching  sister. 
•  At  length  the  period  fixed  for  the  grand  hunting 
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arrived,  and  Waverley  and  the  Chieftain  departed  for  the 
place  of  rendezvouK,  which  was  a  day's  journey  to  the 
northward  of  Glennaquoich.  Fergus  was  attended  on 
this  occasion  by  about  three  hundred  of  his  clan,  well 
armed,  and  accoutred  in  their  b^t  fashion.  Waverley 
complied  so  far  with  the  custom  of  the  country  as  to 
adopt  the  trews  (he  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  kilt), 
brogues,  and  bonnet,  as  the  fittest  dress  for  the  exercise 
in  which  he  was  to  be  engaged,  and  which  least  exposed 
him  to  be  stared  at  as  a  stranger  when  they  should  reach 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  They  found  on  the  spot  ap- 
pointed several  powerful  Chiefs,  to  all  of  whom  Waverley 
was  formally  presented,  and  by  all  cordially  received. 
Their  vassals  and  clansmen,  a  i)art  of  whose  feudal  duty 
it  was-  to  attend  on  these  parties,  appeared  in  such 
numbers  as  amoimted  to  a  small  army.  These  active 
assistants  spread  through  the  country  far  and  near, 
forming  a  circle,  technically  called  the  tinchel,  which, 
gradually  closing,  drove  the  deer  in  herds  together 
towards  the  glen  where  the  Chiefs  and  principal  sports- 
men lay  in  wait  for  them.  In  the  meanwhile,  these  dis- 
tinguished personages  bivouacked  among  the  flowery 
heath,  wrapped  up  in  their  plaids  ;  a  mode  of  passing  a 
summer's  night  which  Waverley  found  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant. 

For  many  hours  after  sunrise,  the  mountain  ridges  and 
passes  retained  their  ordinary  appearance  of  silence  and 
solitude ;  and  the  Chiefs,  with  then:  followers,  amused 
themselves  with  various  pastimes,  in  which  the  joys  of 
the  shell,  as  Ossian  has  it,  were  not  forgotten.  "  Others 
apart  sate  on  a  hill  retired  ; "  probably  as  deeply  engaged 
in  the  discussion  of  politics  and  news,  as  Milton's  spirits 
in  metaphysical  disquisition.  At  length  signals  of  the 
approach  of  the  game  were  descried  and  heard.  Distant 
shouts  resounded  from  valley  to  valley,  as  the  various 
parties   of    Highlanders,    climbing    rocks,    struggling 
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through  copses,  wading  brooks,  and  traversing  thkktts, 
approached  more  and  more  near  to  each  other,  and 
compelled  the  astonished  deer,  with  the  other  wild 
animals  that  fled  before  them,  into  a  narrower  circuit. 
Every  now  and  then  the  report  of  muskets  was.heard» 
repeated  by  a  thousand  echoes.  The  ba)ring  of  the  dogs 
was  soon  added  to  the  chorus,  which  grew  ever  louder 
and  more  loud.  At  length  the  advanced  parties  of  the 
deer  began  to  show  thems^ves  ;  and  as  the'  stragglers 
came  bounding  down  the  pass  by  two  or  three  at  a  time, 
the  Chiefs  showed  their  skill  by  distinguishing  the  fattest 
deer,  and  their  dexterity  in  bringing  them  down  with 
their  guns.  Fergus  exhibited  remarkable  address,  and 
Edward  was  also  so  fortunate  as  to  attract  the  notice  and 
applause  of  the  sportsmen. 

But  now  the  main  body  of  the  deer  appeared  at  the  head 
■of  the  glen,  compelled  into  a  very  narrow  compass,  and 
presenting  such  a  formidable  phalanx,  that  their  antlers 
appeared  at  a  distance,  over  the  ridge  of  the  steep  pass, 
like  a  leafless  grove.  Their  number  was  very  great,  and 
from  a  desperate  stand  which  they  made,  with  the  tallest 
of  the  red-deer  stags  arranged  in  front,  ki  a  sort  of 
battle  array,  gazing  on  the  group  which  barred  their 
passage  down  the  glen,  the  more  experienced  sportsmen 
began  to  augur  danger.  The  work  of  destruction,  how- 
ever, now  commenced  on  all  sides.  Dogs  and  hunters 
were  at  work,  and  muskets  and  fusees  resounded  from 
every  quarter.  The  deer,  driven  to  desperation,  made 
at  length  a  fed.rful  charge  right  upon  the  spot  where  the 
more  distinguished  sportsmen  had  taken  their  stand. 
The  word  was  given  in  Gaelic  to  fling  themselves  upon 
their  faces ;  but  Waverley,  on  whose  English  earis  the 
signal  was  lost,  had  almost  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his 
ignorance  of  the  ancient  language  in  which  it  was  com- 
municated. Fergus,  observing  his  danger,  sprung  up 
and  pulled  him  with  violence  to  the  ground,  just  as  the 
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whole  herd  broke  do\m  tipon  them.  The  tide  heSng 
absolutely  irresistible,  and  wounds  from  a  stag's  horn 
highly  dangerous,  the  activity  of  the  Chieftain  may  be 
considered,  on  this  occasion,  as  having  saved  his  guest's 
fife<  He  detained  him  with  a  firm  grasp  until  the  whole 
herd  of  deer  had  fairly  run  ovtt  them.  Waverley  then 
attempted  to  rise,  but  found  that  he  had  suffered  several 
very  severe  contusions  ;  and,  upon  a  further  examination, 
discovered  that  he  had  sprained  his  ankle  violently. 

This  checked  the  mirth  of  the  meeting,  although  the 
Highlanders,  accustomed  to  such  incidents,  £Uid  pre- 
pared  for  them,  had  suffered  no  harm  themselves.  A 
wigwam  was  erected  almost  in  an  instant,  where  Edward 
was  deposited  on  a  couch  of  heather.  The  surgeon,  or 
he  who  assumed  the  office,  appeared  to  unite  the  char- 
acters of  a  leech  and  a  conjuror.  He  was  an  old  smoke- 
dried  Highlander,  wearing  a  venerable  grey  beard,  and 
having  for  his  sole  garment  a  tartan  frock,  the  skirts  of 
which  descended  to  the  knee ;  and,  being  undivided  in 
front,  made  the  vestment  serve  at  once  for  doublet  and 
breeches.  He  observed  great  ceremony  in  approaching 
Edward  ;  and  though  our  hero  was  writhing  with  pain, 
would  not  proceed  to  any  operation  which  might  assuage 
it  until  he  had  perambulated  his  couch  three  times, 
moving  from  east  to  west,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
sun.  This,  which  was  called  making  the  deasil,  both 
the  leech  and  the  assistants  seemed  to  consider  as  a 
ma.tter  of  the  last  importance  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
cure ;  and  Waverley,  whom  pain  rendered  incapable  of 
expostulation,  and  who  indeed  saw  no  chance  of  its  being 
attended  to,  submitted  in  silence. 

After  this  ceremony  was  duly  performed,  the  old 
Esculapius  let  his  patient  blood  with  a  cupping-glass 
vnth  great  dexterity,  and  proceeded,  muttering  all  the 
while  to  himself  in  Gaelic,  to  boil  on  the  fire  certain 
herbs,  with  whidi  he  compounded  an  embrocation.    He 
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tiien  fomented  the  parts  which  had  sustained  injuryp 
sever  failing  to  murmur  prayers  or  spells,  which  of  the 
tiiro  Waverley  could  not  distinguish,  as  his  ear  only 
caught  the  words  Gasper-Melchdor-Balthaaar-max-prax^ 
fax,  and  similar  gibberish.  The  fomentation  had  a 
speedy  effect  in  alleviating  the  pain  and  swelling,  which 
Qnax  hero  imputed  to  the  virtue  of  the  herbs,  or  the  effect 
oC  the  chafing,  but  which  was  by  the  bystanders  unani- 
mously ascribed  to  the  spells  with  which  the  operation 
had  been  accompanied.  Edward  was  given  to  under 
stand,  that  not  one  of  the  ingredients  h^d  been  gathered 
except  during  the  full  moon,  and  that  the  herbalist  had, 
while  collecting  them,  uniformly  recited  a  charm,  which 
in  English  ran  thus  : — 

Hail  to  thee,  thou  holy  herb. 
That  sprung  on  holy  ground  ! 
All  in  the  Mount  Olivet 
First  wert  thou  found  : 
Thou  art  boot  for  many  a  bruise. 
And  healest  many  a  wound  ; 
In  our  Lady's  blessed  name, 
I  take  thee  from  the  ground. 

Edward  observed,  with  some  surprise,  that  even  Fergus, 
notwithstanding  his  knowledge  and  education,  seemed  to 
fall  in  with  the  superstitious  ideas  of  his  countrymen, 
either  because  he  deemed  it  impolitic  to  affect  scepticism 
on  a  matter  of  general  belief,  or  more  probably  because, 
like  most  men  who  do  not  think  deeply  or  acciu'ately  on 
such  subjects,  he  had  in  his  mind  a  reserve  of  super- 
stition which  balanced  the  freedom  01"  his  expressions  and 
practice  upon  other  occasions.  Waverley  made  no  com- 
mentary, therefore,  on  the  manner  of  the  treatment,  but 
rewarded  the  professor  of  medicine  with  a  hberality 
beyond  the  utmost  conception  of  his  wildest  hopes.  He 
uttered,  on  the  occasion,  so  many  incoherent  blessings 
|n  Gaelic  and  English,  that  Mac-Ivor,  rather  scandahsed 
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at  the  excess  of  his  acknowledgments,  cut  them  short  hf 
exclaiming,  "  Cead  tnilU  mhalloich  ortT*  i.e.,  "A 
hmidred  thousand  curses  on  you ! "  and  s%  pushed  the 
helper  of  men  out  of  the  cabin. 

After  Waverley  was  left  alone,  the  exhaustion  of  pain 
and  fatigue — ^for  the  whole  day's  exercise  had  been  severe 
—threw  him  into  a  profound,  but  yet  a  feverish  sleep* 
which  he  chiefly  owed  to  an  opiate  draught  administered 
by  the  old  Highlander  from  some  dteoction  of  herbs  in 
his  pharmacopoeia. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  purpose  of  their  meeting 
being  over,  and  their  sports  damped  by  the  untoward 
accident,  in  which  Fergus  and  all  his  friends  expressed 
the  greatest  sympathy,  it  became  a  question  how  to  dis^ 
pose  of  the  disabled  sportsman.  This  was  settled  by 
Mac-Ivor,  who  had  a  litter  prepared,  of  "  birch  and 
hazel-grey,"  which  was  borne  by  his  people  with  such 
caution  and  dexterity  as  renders  it  not  improbable  that 
they  may  have  been  the  ancestors  of  some  of  those  sturdy 
Gael,  who  have  now  the  happiness  to  transport  the  belles 
of  Edinburgh,  in  their  sedan-chairs,  to  ten  routs  in 
one  evening.  When  Edward  was  elevated  upon  their 
shoulders,  he  could  not  help  being  g^tified  with  the 
romantic  effect  produced  by  the  breaking  up  of  this 
sylvan  camp.* 

The  various  tribes  assembled,  each  at  the  pibroch  of 
their  native  clan,  and  each  headed  by  their  patriarchal 
ruler.  Some,  who  had  already  begun  to  retire,  were 
seen  winding  up  the  hills,  or  descending  the  passes  which 
led  to  the  scene  of  action,  the  sound  of  their  bagpipes 
dying  upon  the  ear.  Others  made  still  a  moving  picture 
upon  the  narrow  plain,  forming  various  changeful  groups, 
their  feathers  and  loose  plaids  waving  in  the  momini^ 
breeze,  and  their  arms  glittering  in  the  rising  sun.  Most 
of  the  Chiefs  came  to  take  farewell  of  Waverley,  and  to 
express  their  anxious  hope  they  might  again,  and  speedily^ 
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mett ;  but  the  care  of  Fergus  abridged  the  ceremony  of 
taking  leave.  At  length,  his  own  men  being  completely- 
assembled  and  mustered,  Mac-Ivor  commenced  his 
march,  but  not  towards  the  quarter  from  which  they  had 
come.  He  gave  Edward  to  understand,  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  followers,  now  on  the  field,  were  bound  on  a 
distant  expedition,  and  that  when  he  had  deposited  him 
in  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  who  he  was  sure  would  pay 
him  every  attention,  he  himself  should  be  \mder  the 
necessity  of  accompanying  them  the  greater  part  of  the 
way,  but  would  lose  no  time  in  re-joining  his  friend. 

Waverley  was  rather  surprised  that  Fergus  had  not 
mentioned  this  ulterior  destination  when  they  set  out 
upon  the  hunting-iiarty  ;  but  his  situation  did  not  admit 
of  many  interrogatc»ies.  The  greater  part  of  the  clans- 
men went  forward  under  the  guidance  of  old  Ballenkei- 
roch,  and  Evan  Dhu  Maccombicb,  apparently  in  high 
spirits.  A  few  remained  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  the 
Chieftain,  who  walked  by  the  side  of  Edward's  litter,  and 
attended  him  with  the  most  affectionate  assiduity.  About 
noon,  after  a  journey  which  the  nature  of  the  conveyance, 
the  pain  of  his  bruises,  and  the  roughness  of  the  way, 
rendered  inexpressibly  painful,  Waverley  vrafi  hospitably 
received  into  the  house  of  a  gentleman  related  to  Fergus, 
who  had  prepared  for  him  every  accommodation  which 
the  simple  habits  of  living,  then  universal  in  the  High- 
lands, put  in  his  power.  In  this  person,  an  old  man 
about  seventy,  Edward  admired  a  relic  of  primitive 
simi^city.  He  wore  no  dress  but  what  his  estate 
afforded.  The  doth  was  the  fleece  of  his  own  sheep, 
woven  by  his  own  servants,  and  stained  into  tartan  by 
the  dyes  produced  from  the  herbs  and  lichens  of  the  hills 
around  him.  His  linen  was  spun  by  his  daughters  and 
maid-servants,  from  his  own  flax,  nor  did  his  table, 
though  plentiful,  and  varied  with  game  and  fish,  ofier 
an  article  but  what  was  of  native  produce. 
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Ckdmii^  himself  no  rights  of  clanship  or  vassalage,  he 
was  fortunate  in  the  alliance  and  protection  of  Vich  Ian 
Vohr,  and  other  bold  and  enterprising  Chieftains,  who 
protected  him  in  the  quiet  unambitious  life  he  loved.  It 
is  true,  the  youth  bora  on  his  grounds  were  often  enticed 
to  leave  him  for  the  service  of  his  more  active  friends  ; 
but  a  few  old  servants  and  tenants  used  to  shake  their 
grey  locks  when  they  heard  theh:  master  censured  for 
want  of  spirit,  and  observed,  "  When  the  vrind  is  still, 
the  shower  falls  soft."  This  good  old  man,  whose 
charity  and  hospitality  were  unbounded,  would  have 
recehred  Waveri^  with  kindness,  had  he  beai  the 
meanest  Sa3Eon  peasant,  since  his  situation  required 
assistance.  But  his  attention  to  a  friend  and  guest  of 
Vich  Ian  Vohr  was  anxious  and  unremitted.  Other 
embrocations  were  applied  to  the  injured  limb,  and  new 
spells  were  put  in  practice.  At  length,  after  more 
solicitude  than  was  perhaps  for  the  advantage  of  his 
health,  Fergus  took  farewell  of  Edward  for  a  few  days, 
when,  he  said,  he  would  return  to  Tomanrait,  and  hoped 
by  that  time  Waverley  would  be  able  to  ride  one  of  the 
Highland  ponies  of  his  landlord,  and  in  that  manner 
return  to  Glennaquoich. 

The  next  day,  when  his  good  old  host  appeared, 
Edward  learned  that  his  friend  had  departed  with  the 
dawn,  Ibaving  none  of  his  followers  except  Galium  Beg, 
the  sort  of  foot-page  who  used  to  attend  his  person,  and 
who  had  it  now  in  charge  to  wait  upon  Waverley.  On 
asking  his  host,  if  he  knew  where  the  Chieftain  was  gone,. 
the  old  man  looked  fixedly  at  him,  with  something 
mysterious  and  sad  in  the  smile  which  was  his  only 
reply.  Waverley  repeated  his  question,  to  which  his 
host  answered  in  a  proverb, — 

WhsU  sent  the  messengers  to  hell. 
Was  asking  what  they  knew  full  well. 

He  was  about  to  proceed,  but  Calliun  Beg  said  rather 
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pertly,  as  Edward  thought,  that  "  Ta  Tightiamach  (<>., 
the  Chief)  did  not  like  ta  Sassenagh  Dumh^wassd  to  be 
pingled  wi'  mickle  speaking,  as  she  was  na  tat  weeL" 
From  this  Waverley  concluded  he  should  disoblige  his 
friend  by  inquiring  of  a  stranger  the  object  of  a  journey  * 
which  he  himself  had  not  communicated. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  our  hero's 
recovery.  The  sixth  morning  had  arrived,  and  he  was 
able  to  walk  about  with  a  stafif,  when  Feigus  returned 
with  about  a  score  of  his  men.  He  seemed  in  the 
highest  spirits,  congratulated  Waverley  on  his  progress 
towards  recovery,  and  finding  he  was  able  to  sit  on 
horseback,  proposed  their  immediate  return  to  Glenna- 
quoich.  Waverley  jc^ully  acceded,  for  the  form  of  its 
fair  mistress  had  Uved  in  his  dreams  during  all  the  time 
of  his  confinement. 

Now  he  has  ridden  o'er  moor  and  moss. 
O'er  hill  and  many  a  glen, 

Fergus,  all  the  while,  with  his  myrmidons,  striding 
stoutly  by  his  side,  or  diverging  to  get  a  shot  at  a  roe  or 
a  heath-cock.  Waverley's  bosom  beat  thick  when  they 
approached  the  old  tower  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel,  and  could 
distinguish  the  fair  form  of  its  mistress  advancing  to 
meet  them. 

Fergus  began  immediately,  with  his  usual  high  spirits, 
to  exclaim,  "  Open  your  gates,  incomparable  princess,  to 
the  wounded  Moor  Abindarez,  whom  Rodrigo  de  Narvez, 
constable  of  Antiquera,  conveys  to  your  castle  ;  or  open 
them,  if  you  like  it  better,  to  the  renowned  Marquis  of 
Mantua,  the  sad  attendant  of  his  half-slain  friend,  Baldo- 
vinos  of  the  Mountain. — ^Ah,  long  rest  to  thy  soul, 
Cervantes  !  without  quoting  thy  remnants,  how  should  I 
frame  my  language  to  befit  romantic  ears  ! " 

Flora  now  advanced,  and  welcoming  Waverley  with 
much  kindness,  expressed  her  regret  for  his  accident,  of 
which  she  had  already  heard  the  particulars,  and  her 
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soxprise  that  her  brother  should  not  have  taken  better 
care  to  put  a  stranger  on  his  guard  against  the  perils  of 
the  sport  in  which  he  engaged  him.  Edward  easily 
exculpated  the  Chieftain,  who,  indeed,  at  his  owq  per- 
sonal risk,  had  probably  saved  his  life. 

This  greeting  over,  Fergus  said  three  or  four  words  to 
his  sister  in  Gaelic.  The  tears  instantly  sprung  to  her 
eyes,  but  they  seemed  to  be  tears  of  devotion  and  joy, 
for  she  looked  up  to  Heaven,  and  folded  her  hands  as  iA 
a  solemn  expression  of  prayer  or  gratitude.  After  the 
pause  of  a  minute,  she  presented  to  Edward  some  letters 
which  had  been  forwarded  from  Tully-Veolan  during  his 
absence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  delivered  some  to  her 
brother.  To  the  latter  she  likewise  gave  three  or  four 
numbers  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  the  only  newspaper 
which  was  then  published  to  the  north  of  the  Twee»l 

Both  gentlemen  retired  to  examine  their  despatches, 
and  Edward  speedily  found  that  those  which  he  had 
received  contained  matters  of  very  deep  interest. 


CHAP.  XXV. 
Newt  from  Sngland. 
I  HE  letters  which  Waverley  had  hitherto  received 
from  his  relations  in  England,  were  not  such  as 
[  required  any  particular  notice  in  this  narrative. 
His  father  usually  wrote  to  him  with  the  pompous 
affectation  of  one  who  was  too  much  oppressed  by 
public  affairs  to  find  leisure  to  attend  to  those  of  his  own 
family.  Now  and  then  he  mentioned  persons  of  rank 
in  Scotland  to  whom  he  wished  his  son  should  pay  some 
attention ;  but  Waverley,  hitherto  occupied  by  the  amuse- 
ments which  he  had  found  at  Tully-Veolan  and  Glenna- 
quoich,  dispensed  with  paying  any  attention  to  hints  so 
coldly  thrown  out,  especially  as  distance,  shortness  of 
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leave  of  absence,  and  so  forth,  furnished  a  ready  apology. 
But  latterly  the  burden  of  Mr.  Richard  Waverle/s 
paternal  epistles  consisted  in  certain  mysterious  hints  of 
greatness  and  influence  which  he  was  speedily  to  attain, 
and  which  would  ensure  his  son's  obtaining  the  most 
rapid  promotion,  should  he  remain  in  the  military  service. 
Sir  Everard's  letters  were  of  a  different  tenor.  They 
were  short ;  for  the  good  Baronet  was  none  of  your 
illimitable  conespondents,  whose  manuscript  overflows 
the  folds  of  their  large  post  paper,  and  leaves  no  room 
for  the  seal ;  but  they  were  kind  and  affectionate,  and 
sddom  concluded  without  some  allusion  to  our  hero's 
stud,  some  question  about  the  state  of  his  parse,  and  a 
special  inquiry  after  such  of  his  recruits  as  had  preceded 
him  from  Waverley-Honoor.  Aunt  Rachel  charged 
him  to  remember  his  principles  of  religion,  to  take  care 
of  his  health,  to  beware  of  Scotdi  mists,  which,  she  had 
heard,  would  wet  an  Englishman  through  and  through  ; 
never  to  go  out  at  night  without  his  great«coat ;  and, 
above  all,  to  wear  flannel  next  to  his  skin. 

Mr.  Pembroke  only  wrote  to  our  hero  one  letter,  but 
it  was  of  the  bulk  of  six  epistles  of  these  degenerate  days, 
containing,  in  the  moderate  compass  of  ten  folio  pages, 
closely  written,  a  precis  of  a  supplementary  quarto 
manuscript  of  addenda,  deUnda,  et  corrigenda,  in  Tvfier- 
encc  to  the  two  tracts  with  which  he  had  presented 
Waverley.  This  he  considered  as  a  mere  sop  in  the  pan 
to  stay  the  appetite  of  Edward's  curiosity,  until  he  should 
find  an  opportunity  of  sending  down  the  voliune  itself, 
>yhich  was  much  too  heavy  for  the  post,  and  which  he 
proposed  to  accompany  with  certain  interesting  pam- 
phlets, lately  published  by  his  friend  in  Little  Britain,  with 
whom  he  had  kept  up  a  sort  of  literary  correspondence, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  library  shelves  of  Waverley-Honour 
were  loaded  with  much  trash,  and  a  good  round  bill, 
seldom  summed  in  fewer  than  three  figures,  was  yearly 
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transmitted,  in  which  Sir  Everard  Waveri^,  of  Waverley- 
Honour,  Bart  was  marked  Dr.  to  Jonathan  Grnbbet* 
bookseller  and  stationer,  Little  Britain.  Such  had 
hitherto  been  the  style  of  the  letters  which  EUlward  had 
received  from  England ;  but  the  packet  delivered  to  him 
at  Glennaquoich  was  of  a  different  and  more  interesting- 
complexion.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  reader, 
even  were  I  to  insert  the  letters  at  full  length,  to  com- 
prehend the  real  cause  of  their  being  written,  without  a 
glance  into  the  interior  of  the  British  Cabinet  at  the 
period  in  question. 

The  Ministers  of  the  day  happened  (no  very  singular 
event)  to  be  divided  into  two  parties  ;  the  weakest  of 
which,  making  up  by  assiduity  of  intrigue  their  inferio- 
rity in  real  consequence,  had  of  late  acquired  some  new 
proselytes,  and  with  them  the  hope  of  superseding  their 
rivals  in  the  favour  of  their  sovereign,  and  overpowering 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Amongst  others,  they 
had  thought  it  worth  while  to  practise  upon  Richard 
Waverley.  This  honest  gentleman,  by  a  grave  mys- 
terious demeanour,  an  attention  to  the  etiquette  of 
business,  rather  more  than  to  its  essence,  a  facility  in 
making  long  dull  speeches,  consisting  of  truisms  and 
common-places,  hashed  up  with  a  technical  jargon  of 
office,  which  prevented  the  inanity  of  his  orations  from 
being  discovered,  had  acquired  a  certain  name  and 
credit  in  public  life,  and  even  established,  with  many, 
the  character  of  a  profound  politician ;  none  of  your 
shining  orators,  indeed,  whose  talents  evaporate  in 
tropes  of  rhetoric  and  flashes  of  wit,  but  one  possessed 
of  steady  parts  for  business,  which  would  wear  well,  as 
the  ladies  say  in  choosing  their  silks,  and  ought  in  all 
reason  to  be  good  for  common  and  every-day  use,  since 
they  were  confessedly  formed  of  no  holiday  texture. 

This  faith  had  become  so  general,  that  the  insurgent 
party  in  the  Cabinet  of  which  we  have  made  mention, 
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after  sounding  Mr.  Richard  Waverley,  were  so  satisfied 
with  his  sentiments  and  abilities,  as  to  propose,  that,  in 
case  of  a  certain  revolution  in  the  ministry,  he  should 
take  an  ostensible  place  in  the  new  order  of  things,  not 
indeed  of  the  very  first  rank,  but  greatly.higher,  in  point 
both  of  emolument  and  influence,  than  that  -which  he 
now  enjoyed.  There  was  no  resisting  so  tempting  a 
propossd,  notwithstanding  tiiat  the  Great  Man,  under 
whose  patronage  he  had  enlisted,  and  by  whose  banner 
he  had  hitherto  stood  firm,  was  the  principal  object  of 
the  proposed  attack  by  the  new  allies.  Unfortunately 
this  fair  scheme  of  ambition  was  blighted  in  the  very 
bud,  by  a  premature  movement.  All  the  official  gentle- 
men concerned  in  it,  who  hesitated  to  take  the  part  of  a 
volimtary  resignation,  were  informed  that  the  king  had 
no  further  occasion  for  their  services ;  and,  in  Richard 
Waverley's  case,  which  the  Minister  considered  as 
aggravated  by  ingratitude,  dismissal  was  accompanied 
by  something  like  personal  contempt  and  conttdnely. 
The  public,  and  even  the  party  of  whom  he  shared  the 
fall,  sympathised  little  in  the  disappointment  of  this 
selfish  and  interested  statesman  ;  and  he  retired  to  the 
country  under  the  comfortable  reflection,  that  he  had 
lost,  at  the  same  time,  character,  credit,  and, — what  he 
at  least  equally  deplored, — emolument. 

Richard  Waverley's  letter  to  his  son  upon  this  occasion 
was  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  Aristides  himself  could 
not  have  made  out  a  harder  case.  An  unjust  monarch, 
and  an  ungrateftd  country,  were  the  burden  of  each 
rounded  paragraph.  He  spoke  of  long  services,  and  un- 
requited sacrifices ;  though  the  former  had  been  over- 
paid by  his  salary,  and  nobody  could  guess  in  what  the 
latter  consisted,  unless  it  were  in  his  deserting,  not  from 
conviction,  but  for  the  lucre  of  gajn,  the  Tory  prin- 
ciples of  his  fiamily.  In  the  conclusion,  his  resentment 
was  wrought  to  such  an  excess  by  the  force  of  his  own 
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oratory,  that  he  coiild  not  repress  some  threats  of  ven- 
geance, however  vague  and  impotent,  and  finally- 
acquainted  his  son  with  his  pleasure  Ujat  he  should 
testify  his  sense  of  the  ill-treatment  he  had  sustained, 
by  throwing  up  his  commission  as  soon  as  the  letter 
reached  him.  This,  he  said,  was  also  his  uncle's  desire^ 
as  he  would  himself  intimate  in  due  course. 

Accordingly,  the  nejct  letter  which  Edward  opened 
was  from  Sir  Everard.  His  brother's  disgrace  seemed 
to  have  removed  from  his  well-natured  bosom  all  recol- 
lection of  their  differences,  and,  remote  as  he  was  from 
every  means  of  learning  that  Richard's  disgrace  was  in 
reality  only  the  just,  as  well  as  natural  consequence,  of 
his  own  unsuccessful  intrigues,  the  good,  biit  credulous 
Baronet,  at  once  set  it  down  as  a  new  and  enormous 
instance  of  the  injustice  of  the  existing  Government.  It 
was  true,  he  said,  and  he  must  not  disguise  it  even  from 
Edward,  that  his  father  could  not  have  sustained  such  an 
insult  as  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  offered  to  one  of  his 
house,  unless  he  had  subjected  himself  to  it  by  accepting 
of  an  employment  under  the  present  system.  Sir 
Everard  had  no  doubt  that  he  now  both  saw  and  felt  the 
magnitude  of  this  error,  and  it  should  be  his  (Sir 
Everard' s)  business,  to  take  care  that  the  cause  of  his 
regret  should  not  extend  itself  to  pecuniary  consequences. 
It  was  enough  for  a  Waverley  to  have  sustained  the 
public  disgrace  ;  the  patrimonial  injury  could  easily  be 
obviated  by  the  head  of  their  family.  But  it  was  both 
the  opiiiion  of  Mr.  Richard  Waverley  and  his  own,  that 
Ekiward,  the  representative  of  the  family  of  Waverley- 
Honour,  should  not  remain  in  a  situation  which  sub- 
jected him  also  to  such  treatment  as  that  with  which  his 
father  had  been  stigmatised.  He  requested  his  nephew 
therefore  to  take  the  fittest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  speedy  opportunity,  of  transmitting  his  resignation 
to  the  War-Office,  and   hinted,  moreover,   that  littl** 
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ceremony  wa^  necessary  where  so  little  had  been  iised  to 
his  father.      He  sent  multitudinous   greetings  to  the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine. 

A  letter  from  Aunt  Rachel  spoke  out  even  more 
plainly.  She  considered  the  disgrace  of  brother  Richard 
as  the  just  reward  of  his  forfeiting  his  allegiance  to  a 
lawful,  though  exiled  sovereign,  and  taking  the  oaths 
to  an  alien ;  a  concession  which  her  grandfather,  Sir 
Nigel  Waverley,  refused  to  make,  either  to  the  Round- 
head Parliament  or  to  Cromwell,  when  his  hfe  and 
fortune  stood  in  the  utmost  extremity.  She  hoped  her 
dear  Edward  would  follow  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestors, 
and  as  speedily  as  possible  get  rid  of  the  badge  of 
servitude  to  the  usurping  family,  and  regard  the  wrongs 
sustained  by  his  father  as  an  admonition  from  Heaven, 
that  every  desertion  of  the  line  of  loyalty  becomes  its 
own  punishment.  She  also  concluded  with  her  respects 
to  Mr.  Bradwardine,  and  begged  Waverley  would  irrfbrm 
;her  whether  his  daughter,  Miss  Rose,  was  old  enough 
to  wear  a  pair  of  very  handsome  ear-rings,  which  she  pro- 
posed to  send  as  a  token  of  her  affection.  The  good  lady 
also  desired  to  be  informed  whether  Mr.  Bradwardine 
took  as  much  Scotch  snuff,  and  danced  as  unweariedly 
as  he  did  when  he  was  at  Waverley-Honour  about  thirty 
years  ago. 

These  letters,  as  might  have  been  expected,  highly 
excited  Waverley's  indignation.  From  the  desultory 
style  of  his  studies,  he  had  n6t  any  fixed  pohtical 
opinion  to  place  in  opposition  to  the  movements  of  in- 
dignation which  he  felt  at  his  fether's  supposed  wrongs. 
Of  the  real  cause  of  his  disgrace,  Edward  was  totally 
ignorant ;  nor  had  his  habits  at  all  led  him  to  investigate 
the  politics  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  or  remark 
the  intrigues  in  which  his  father  had  been  so  actively 
engaged.  Indeed,  any  impressions  which  he  had  acci- 
<3entally  adopted  concerning  the  parties  of  the  times, 
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were  (owing  to  the  society  in  whidi  he  had  lived  at 
Waverley-Honour)  of  a  nature  raiher  unfavourable  to  the 
existing  government  and  dynasty.  He  entered,  there- 
fore, without  hesitation,  into  the  resentful  feeling  of  the 
relations  who  had  the  best  title  to  dictate  his  conduct ; 
and  not  peiiiaps  the  less  willingly,  when  he  remembered 
the  tedium  of  his  quarters,  and  the  inferior  figure  which 
he  had  made  among  the  officers  of  his  regiment.  If  he 
could  have  had  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  it  would 
have  been  decided  by  the  following  letter  from  his  com- 
manding officer,  wUch,  as  it  is  very  short,  shall  be 
inserted  verbatim  :— 

"Sir, 
*'  Having  carried  somewhat  beyond  the  line  of  my 
duty,  an  indulgence  which  even  the  lights  of  nature,  and 
much  naore  those  of  Christianity,  direct  towards  errors 
which  may  arise  from  youth  and  inexperience,  and  that 
altogether  without  effect,  I  am  reluctantly  compelled,  at 
the  present  crisis,  to  use  the  only  remaining  remedy 
which  is  in  my  power.  You  are,  therefore,  hereby  com- 
manded to  repair  to ,  the  headquarters  of  the  regi- 
ment, within  three  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter.  II 
you  shall  fail  to  do  so,  I  must  report  you  to  the  War- 
Office  as  absent  without  leave,  and  also  take  other  steps, 
which  will  be  disagreeable  to  you,  as  well  as  to,  Sir, 
"Your  obedient  Servant, 

"J.  Gardiner,  Lieut. -Col. 
"  Commanding  the Regt.  Dragoons.'* 

Edward's  blood  boiled  within  him  as  he  read  this 
letter.  He  had  been  accustomed  from  his  very  infancy 
to  possess,  in  a  great  measure,  the  disposal  of  his  own 
time,  and  thus  acquired  habits  which  rendered  the  rules 
o(  military  discipline  as  unpleasing  to  him  in  this  as  they 
were  in  some  other  respects.    'An  idea  that  in  his  own 
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case  they  would  not  be  enforced  in  a  very  rigid  manner 
had  also  obtained  full  possession  of  his  mind,  and  had 
hitherto  been  sanctioned  by  the  indulgent  conduct  of  his 
lieutenant-colonel.  Neither  had  anything  occurred,  to 
his  knowledge,  that  should  have  induced  his  command^ 
ing-ofl&cer,  without  any  other  warning  than  the  hints  we 
noticed  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  chapter,  so  suddenly 
to  assume  a  harsh,  and,  as  Edward  deemed  it,  so  inso- 
lent a  tone  of  dictatorial  authority.  Connecting  it  with 
the  letters  he  had  just  received  from  his  family,  he  could 
not  but  suppose  that  it  was  designed  to  make  him  feel, 
in  his  present  situation,  the  same  pressure  of  authority 
which  had  been  exercised  in  his  father's  case,  and  that 
the  whole  was  a  concerted  scheme  to  depress  and  degrade 
every  member  of  the  Waverley  family. 

Without  a  pause,  therefore,  Edward  wrote  a  few  cold 
lines,  thanking  his  lieutenant-colonel  for  past  civilities, 
and  expressing  regret  that  he  should  have  chosen  to 
efface  the  remembrance  of  them,  by  assuming  a  different 
tone  towards  him.  The  strain  of  his  letter,  as  well  as 
what  he  (Edward)  conceived  to  be  his  duty,  in  the 
present  crisis,  called  upon  him  to  lay  down  his  com- 
mission ;  and  he  therefore  enclosed  the  formal  resigna- 
tion of  a  situation  which  subjected  him  to  so  unpleasant 
a  correspondence,  and  requested  Colonel  Gardiner 
would  have  the  goodness  to  forward  it  to  the  proper 
authorities. 

Having  finished  this  magnanimous  epistle,  he  felt 
somewhat  uncertain  concerning  the  terms  in  which  his 
resignation  ought  to  be  expressed,  upon  which  subject 
he  resolved  to  consult  Fergus  Mac-Ivor.  It  may  be  ob- 
served in  passing,  that  the  bold  and  prompt  habits  of 
thinking,  acting,  and  speaking,  which  distinguished  this 
young  Chieftain,  had  given  him  a  considerable  ascend- 
ancy over  the  mind  of  Waverley.  Endowed  with  at 
least  equal  powers  of  understanding,  and  with  much 
192 
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'  gtahis^  Edward  yet  stooped  to  the  bold  and  de* 
cisive  activity  of  an  intdlect  wliich  was  sharpened  by  tha 
habit  of  acting  on  a  preconceived  and  r^:ular  system,  a» 
well  as  by  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world. 

When  Edward  found  his  friend,  the  latter  had  still  in 
his  hand  the  newspaper  which  he  had  perused,  and  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him  with  the  embarrassment  of  one  who 
has  unpleasing  news  to  communicate.  ' '  Do  your  letters, 
Ci^staitt  Waverley.  confirm  the  unpleasing  information 
which  I  find  in  this  paper?" 

He  put  the  paper  into  his  hand,  where  his  fJEither's 
disgrace  was  registered  in  the  most  bitter  terms,  tran:^- 
ferred  probably  from  some  London  journal.  At  the  end 
of  the  paragraph  was  this  remarkable  innuendo  : — 

"  We  understand  that  '  this  same  Richards  who  hath 
done  all  this,'  is  not  the  only  example  of  the  Wavcrin^^ 
Honour  of  W-v-rl-y  H-n-r.  See  the  Gazette  of  this 
day." 

With  hurried  and  feverish  apprehension  our  hero 
turned  to  Uie  place  referred  to,  and  found  therein  re- 
corded, "Edward  Waverley,  captain  in  — ^  regiment 
dragoons,  superseded  for  absence  without  leave ;"  and 
in  the  list  of  military  promotions,  referring  to  the  same 
regiment,  he  discovered  this  farther  article,  "Lieut 
Julius  Butler,  to  be  captain,  vice  Edward  Waverley, 
superseded." 

Our  hero's  bosom  glowed  with  the  resentment  which 
imdeserved  and  apparently  premeditated  insult  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  in  the  bosom  of  one  who  had  aspired 
after  honour,  ftiid  was  thus  wantonly  held  up  to  public 
.  scorn  and  disgrace.  Upon  comparing  the  date  of  his 
cdonel's  letter  with  that  of  the  article  in  the  Gazette,  he 
perceived  that  his  threat  of  making  a  report  upon  his 
absence  had  been  literally  fulfilled,  and  without  inquiry, 
as  it  seemed,  whether  Edward  had  either  received  his 
summons,  or. was  di^pofedto  a>mply  with  it.  The 
X93  r       X       ^ 
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whole,  therefore,  appeared  «.  'f0rjked  plan  to  degrade 
him  in  the  eyes  of  tfee  pnblte>  and  the  idea  ofits  having 
succeeded  filled  him  with  such  bitter  emotions,  that, 
after  various  attempts  to  cofneeal  them,  he  at  length 
threw  himself  into  Mac-Ivor*s  aims,  and  gave  vent  to 
tears  of  shame  and  indignation. 

It  was  none  of  this  Chieftain^  faults  to  be  indifierent 
to  the  wrongs  of  his  friends ;  and  for  Edward,  inde> 
pendent  of  certain  plians  \^th  which  he  was  connected; 
he  felt  a  deep  and  sincere  interest.  The  prooeedimg  ap- 
peared as  extraordinary  to  hnn  as  it  had  idone  to  ^ward. 
He  indeed  knew  of  more  m<»tives  than  Waveri^  was 
-privy  to,  for  the  peremptory  or^r  that  h^  should  joi« 
his  regiment.  But  that,  without  farther  hiqt^  into  the 
circumstances  of  a  necessary  delay,  the  commanding 
officer,  in  contradiction  to  his  known  aaid  established 
character,  should  have  proceeded  in  so  harsh  and  mv- 
usual  a  manner,  was  a  mystery  which  he  could  not 
penetrate.  He  soothed  our  hero,' however,  to  the  best 
of  his  power,  and  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  on  revenge 
for  his  insulted  honour. 

Edward  eagerly  grasped  at  the  idea^  * '  Will  ycm  caory 
a  message  for  me  to  Colond  Oardiner,  hiy  dear  Fefgus, 
and  oblige  tne  for  ever  ? " 

Fergus  paused.  "  It  is  mi  aot  of  fHendahip  whidi  y©u 
§hould  command,  could  it  be  useful,  or  lead  to  the  right- 
ing your  honour ;  but  iii  the  presettt  case,  I  doubt  if  your 
commanding  officer  wocfldngiMe  you  the  meetrng  on  ac- 
count 6(  his  having  taken  mea£iilres,  which, '  however 
hai^h  and  exaspetating,  were  stitt  within  the  s^iot 
bounds  •  of  his  duty.  Besides^  'Gardiner  is  -a  poeoise. 
Hu^enot,  and  has  adopted '  eeitaih  ideas  about  the 
sinfhlne^s  of  such  rencontres^,  from  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  him  depart,  espeoialiy  as  his  courage 
is  beyoild  all  suspidoti.  And  43esidjes,  I---I-*^to  say  Ae 
truth — I  dai^  ndi  «t  ^sfliometK,  for  some  very  weigiitjr 
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reasons,  go  near  any  of  the  military  quarters  or  garrisons 
belonging  to  this  government." 

"And  am  I,"  said  Waverley,  "  to  sit  down  quiet  and 
contented  under  the  injury  I  have  received  ?  " 

"That  win  I  never  advise,  my  friend,"  replied  Mac- 
Ivor.  "  But  I  would  have  vengeance  to  fall  on  the  head, 
not  on  the  hand  ;  on  the  t5rrannical  and  oppressive  Go- 
vernment which  designed  and  directed  these  premeditated 
and  reiterated  insidts,  not  on  the  tools  of  office  which 
they  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  injuries  they  aimed 
at  you." 

"  On  the  Government  ? "  said  Waverley. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  impetuous  Highlander,  ** on  the 
usurping  House  of  Hanover,  whom  your  grandfather 
would  no  more  have  served  than  he  would  have  taken 
wages  of  red-hot  gold  from  the  great  fiend  of  hell ! " 

"  But  since  the  time  of  my  grandfather  two  genera- 
tions of  this  dynasty  have  possessed  the  throne,"  said 
Edward  coolly. 

"  True,"  replied  the  Chieftain ;  "and  because  we  have 
passively  given  them  so  long  the  means  of  showing  their 
native  character — because  both  you  and  I  myself  have 
lived  in  quiet  submission,  have  even  truckled  to  the  times 
so  far  as  to  accept  commissions  under  them,  and  thus 
have  given  them  an  opportimity  of  disgracii^g  us  pub- 
licly by  resuming  them — are  we  not  on  that  account  tp 
resent  injuries  which  our  fathers  only  apprehended,  but 
which  we  have  actually  sustained?   Or  is  the  cause  of  the 
unfortunate  Stuart  family  become  less  just  because  their 
title  has  devolved  upon  an  heir  who  is  innocent  of  the 
chaises  ©f  misgovemment  brought  against  his  father? 
— Do  you  remember  the  lines  of  your  favourite  poet 
Had  Richard  unconstrained  resigoed  the  throne^ 
A  king  can  ^ve  no  more  than  is  his  own  ; 
The  title  stood  entailed  had  Richard  had  a  son. 
You  see^    xof  dear  Waverley,  I  can  quote  poetry  as 
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well  as  Flora  and  you.  But  opme,  clear  your  moodj 
brow,  and  trust  to  me  to  show  you  an  honourable  road 
to  a  speedy  and  glorious  revenge.  Let  us  seek  Flora, 
who  perhaps  has  more  news  to  tell  u&  of  what  has  oc- 
ciured  during  our  absence.  She  will  rejoice  to  hear  that 
you  are  relieved  of  your  servitude.  But  first  add  a  post- 
script to  your  letter,  marking  the  time  when  you  re- 
ceived this  calvinistical  Colonel's  first  siunmons.  and 
express  your  regret  that  the  hastiness  of  his  proceedings 
prevented  your  anticipating  them  by  sending  your  resig- 
nation.    Then  let  him  blush  for  his  injustice." 

The  letter  was  sealed  accordiogly,  covering  a  formal 
resignation  of  the  commission,  and  Mac-Ivor  despatched 
it  with  some  letters  of  his  own  by  a  special  messenger, 
with  charge  to  put  them  into  the  nearest  post-rofiice  in 
the  Lowlands. 


CHAP.   XXVL 
An  XclaizoiMemtnt. 

I  HE  hint  which  the  Chieftam  had  thrown  out 
respecting  Flora  was  not  unpremeditated.     He 

1  had  observed  with  great  satisfaction  the  growing 
attachment  of  Waverley  to  his  sister,  nor  did  he  see 
any  bar  to  their  union,  excepting  the  situation  which 
Waverley's  father  held  in  the  ministry,  and  Edward's 
own  commission  in  the  army  of  George  IL  These 
obstacles  were  now  removed,  and  in  a  manner  which 
apparently  paved  the  way  for  the  son's  becoming  recon- 
ciled to  another  allegiance.  In  every  other  respect  the 
match  would  be  most  eligible.  The  safety,  happiness, 
and  honourable  provision  of  his  sister,  whom  he  deariy 
loved,  appeared  to  be  ensured  by  the  proposed  union  ; 
and  his  heart  swelled  when  he  considered  how  his  own 
interest  would  be  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  the  ex-monarch 
to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  service,  by  an  lOlianee 
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^thoneof  those  andent,  powerful,  and  vfeaHlhy  English 
families  of  the  steady  cavalier  faith,  to  awaken  whose 
decayed  attachment  to  the  Stnart  fEimily  was  now  a 
matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  Stuart  cause. 
Nor  could  Fergus  perceive  any  obstacle  to  such  a 
scheme.  Waverley's  attachment  was  evident ;  and  as 
his  person  was  handsome,  and,  his  taste  apparently 
coincided  with  her  own,  he  anticipated  no  (^position 
on  the  part  of  Flora.  Indeed,  between  his  ideas  of 
patriardial  power  and  those  which  he  had  acquired  in 
France  respecting  the  disposal  of  females  in  marriage, 
any  opposition  from  his  sister»  dear  as  she  was  to  him, 
would  have  been  the  last  Obstacle  on  which  he  would 
have  calculated,  even  had  the  union  been  less  eligible. 

Influenced  by  these  fedings,  the  Chief  now  led 
Waverley  in  quest  of  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  not  without  the 
hope  that  the  present  agitation  of  his  guest's  spirits 
m^ht  give  him  courage  to  cut  short  what  Fergus  termed 
the  romance  of  the  courtship.  They,  found  Flora,  with 
her  faithful  attendants,  Una  and  Cathleen,  busied  in 
preparing  what  appeared  to  Waverley  to  be  white  bridal 
favours.  Disguising^  as  well  as  he  could  the  agitation  of 
his  mind,  Waverley  asked  Cor  what  joyful  occasion  Miss 
Mac-Ivor  made  such  ample  preparation. 

"  It  is  for  Fergus's  bridal,"  she  said,  smiling. 

"Indeed!"  said  Edward;  "he  has  kept  his  secret 
wdl.     I  hope  he  will  adlow  me  to  be  his  bride's-man." 

"That  is  a  man's  office,  hut  not  yours,  as  Beatrice 
says,"  retorted  Flora. 

'*  And -who  is  the  fair  lady,  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask. 
Miss  Mac-Ivor  ?  " 

"Did  not  I  tdl  you  long  since  that  Fergus  wooed  no 
bride  but  Honour?"  answered  Flora. 

"  And  am'  I  then  incapable  of  being'  his  assistant  and 
counsellor  .in  the  pursuit  of  honour?"  said  our  hero, 
colouring  deeply.    "  Do  I  rank  so  low  in  your  opinion?" 

'^  n       I 
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•*  Fdf  from  iU  Captain  Wayerley.  .  I  would  to  God  you 
were  of  our  determioation  !  and  made  use  of  the  expres* 
fiioa  which  displeased  youy  solely 

B6c£itt8e  ycuare  not  of  our  quality. 
But  stand  agfODSt  OS  a»aQ  enemy." 

"  That  time  is  past,  siste*/'  said  Fergus  ^  "  and  yOu 
mky  wish  Edwatd- Waveiley  ^  longer  captun)  joy  of 
heitig  freed  from  tl^e  i^avery  to  an  tsurper,  impUed  in 
that  sable  arid  ill-omened  enobtem," 

"  Yes,"  said  Waveriey,  tuidoing  the  cookade  from  his 
hat,  "it  has  pleased  the  kmg.  who  bestowed  this  badge 
upon  m«  to  resume  it  in  a  iftannor  which  leaves  me  little 
reason  to  r«grer  bis  service/* 

' 'Thank  God  for  that  1 "  cried  the  enthusiast ;— ' '  and 
'O  that  they  may  b^  blind  enough  t6f  treat  every  man  of 
honour  who  Serves  them  with  the  same  indignity,  that  I 
may  havd  less  to  sigh  for  when  the  struggle  approaches  1  '* 

"A^d  now,  tister,"  said  the  Chieftain,  "replaoe  his 
cockade  with  one  of  a  taore  lively  colodr.  I  think  it  was 
the  fashion,  of  the  ladies  of  yore  to  akm  and  send  forth 
^eir  ki%hts  to  high  achievement.'*' 

"Not,"  replied  the  la(dy,  "till  the  knight  adventurer 
had  well  weighed  the  justice  and  the  danger  of  the  cause, 
Fergus.  Mr.  Waveriey  is  just  nowitoo  mudi  agitated 
by  feelings  of  recent  emotion,  for  me  to  press  upon  him  a 
resohition  of  consequence.';' 

Waveriey  felt  half  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  adopting 
the  badge  of  -What  was  by  the  majority  of  the  kingdom 
esteemed  rebellion,  yet  he  could  not  disguise  his  chagrin 
at  the  coldness  with  which  Flora  parried  her  bother's 
hint.  "  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  I  perceive,  thinks  the  knight  un- 
worthrf  of  her  encouragement  and  favour/' said  he,  some- 
what bitterly. 

"  Not  so,  Mr.  Waveriey,"  shereplied,  with  great  Sweet- 
ness.    "  Why  should  I  refute  my  brother's  valued  friend 
a  boon  vrhleh  I  amdistrfbuting  toliis  whole  clan  ?    Mo^ 
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inUingly  would  I  eaJIst  every  man  of  hpnour  in  the  cause 
to  whieh  my  brother  has  devoted  himself.  But  Fergus 
has  taken  his  measures  with  his  eyes  open.  His  life  has 
been  devoted  lo  thi&  cause  from  his  cradle  ;  with  him  its 
call  is  sacred)  Wjece  it  ev«n  a  suBunon&  to  the  tomb.  But 
how  can  I  wish  you,  Mr,  W^verley,  so  new  to  the  world, 
9o  far  fromev<8ry  fiiend  who  might  advise  and  ought  to 
infiuenoe  you-^io;  a  moment  too  of  sudden  pi^ue  and  in-r 
digBfliioik^how  can  I  wish  you  ^plunge  yourself  at  once 
into  so  desperate  an  enterprise  ?  "  , 

Fei<gus.  .who  did  not  understandthese  delicacies,  strode 
through  the  apartment  biting  his  lip,  and,  then,  with  a 
constrained  smile,  said,  "  W^,  sister,  I  leave  you  to  act 
your  new  character  of  mediator  b^twcjen.  the  Elector  of 
Haaover  and  the  subjects  of  your  lawful  sover^i^n  and 
beaeCactOEr"  and  left  the  room. 

There  was  a  painful  ps|use,  whicji  wasa^  length  broken 
by  Miss  Mac-Ivor.  "My  brother  is  ^unjust,"  she  said> 
"because  he  can < bear  no  interruption . that  seems  to 
tkwart  his  loyal  zeal." 

**  And  do  you  not  share  his  ardour  ?  "  asked  Waverley, 

"Do  I  not?"  answered  Flora — "God  knows  mine 
^ceeds  his,  if  that  be  possible^.  But.  I  am  notj  lik^  him, 
rapt  by  the  bustle  of  military  preparation,  and  the  in- 
fixiite  detail  necessary  to  the  present  undertakixig,  beyond 
consideration  of  the  grand  principle^  of  justice  and  truth, 
(Dm  which  our  enteiprise  is  grounded  ;  and  these»  I  am 
certain,  can  only  be  furthered  by  measures  in  themselves 
true  and  just*  To  operate  upon  your  present  feelings, 
my  dear  Mr.  Waverley,  to  induce  you  to  an  irretrievable 
SS^,  of  which  you  have  ^ot  considered  either  the  justice 
or  the  danger,  is,  in  my  poor  judgment,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.". 

"Incomparable  Flora!"  said    Edwar<l,   taking   her 
band,  ! '  how  much  do  i  need  such  a,  monitor  ?  " 
,  'f  A  beftter  one  by  fsur,"  «ajd  Flora,  gently  withdr^win|: 
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!ier  hand,  "  Mr.  Waverley  'iWll  always  find  la  his  own 
bosom,  when  he  will  give  its  smaH  still  vokse  leisiire  to  be 
heard." 

"No,  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  I  dare  not  ho})©  it.  A  thonsand 
circumstanbes  of  fatal  self-indulgence  have  made  me  the 
creature  rattier  of  imagination  than  reason.  Dtu*St  I  but 
hope— could  I  but  think-^that  yon  would  ddgn  to  be  to 
me  that  affectionate,  thkt  condescending  fritod,  who 
would  strengthen  me  to'  redeem  my  errors,  my  futtire 
life" P 

"Hush,  my  dear  sirl  now  you  carry  your  joy  at 
escaping  the  hands  of  a  Jacobite  recruiting  officer  to  an 
unparalleled  excess  of  gratitude." 

• '  Nay,  dear  Flora,  tiifle  with  me  no  longfer  ;  yon  cannot 
mistake  the  meaning  of  those  feelings  which  I  have  almost 
involuntarily  expressed ;  and  sittce  I  hdve  broken  the 
barrier  of  silence,  let  me  profit  by  iny  Audacity— Or  may 
I,  with  your  pehnission,  mention  to  yourlirother  " 

'  •  Not  for  the  world,  Mr.  Wkveriey ! '' 

"What  am  I  to  imderstand?"  said  Edward.  **IS 
there  any  fatal  bar — ^has  any  prepossession  '*-^ — 

"  None,  sir,"  answered  Flora.  "  I  owe  it  tb  myself  to 
say,  that  I  never  yet  saw  the  person  on  whom  I  thought 
with  reference  to  the  present  subject. " ' 

"The  shortness  of  our  acquaintance,  perhaps— If  Miss 
Mac-Ivor  will  deign  to  givte  me  time  " — ^ — 

"  I  have  not  even  that  excuse.  Captain  Waverley's 
character  is  so  open — ^is,  in  short,  of  that  nature,  that  it 
.  cannot  be  misconstrued,  either  in  its  strength  or  its 
weakness." 

"And  for  that  weakness  you  despise  me,"'  said 
Edward. 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Waverley,  and  remember  it  is  but 

within  this  half-hour  tiiat  there  existed  between  us  -a 

barrier  of  a  nature  to  me  insurmountable,  shice  I  never 

could  think  of  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of 
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Hanover  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  casual  acquaintance. 
Permit  me  then  to  am^oge  my  ideas  upon  so  unexpected 
a  topic,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  I  will  be  ready  to  give 
you  such  reasobs  for  the  resolution  I  shall  express,  as 
may  be  satisfeujtory  at  least;  if  .not  pleasing  to  you. "  3o 
saying,  flora  withdrew,  lettving  Waverley  to,jneditate 
upon  the  manner  in : wluch  she  had  received  hi^  afldresses. 

Ere  he  could  make  xiphis  mind  whether  to  believe  his 
suit  had  been  acceptable  or  no,  Fergus  re-entered  the 
apartment.  "What,  d  la  mort,  Waverley?"  he  cried. 
"  Come,  down  with  me  to  the  courti  and  you  shall  see  a 
sight  worth  all  the  tirades  of  yotu*  romances.  An  himdred 
firelocks,  my  friend,  and  as  many  broad^ords»  just 
arrived  from  good  friends ;.ai^d  two  or  three  hundred 
stout  fellows  almost  fighting  which  shall  first  possess 
them. — But  let  met  look  at  you  closer — Why,  a  true 
Highlander  would  say  you  had  been  blighted  by  an  evil 
eye. — Or  can  it  be  this  silly  girl  that  has-  thus  blanked 
your  spirit  ? — Never  Aiind  her,  dear  Edward  ;  the  wisest 
of  her  sex  are  fools  in  -what  regards  the  business  of  life." 

"  Indeed,  my  good  friend,"  answered  Waverley,  "  all 
that  I  can  charge  against  your  sister  is»  that  she  is  too 
sensible,  too  reasonable." 

**  If  that  be  all,.  I  ensure  you  for  a  louis-d'or  against  the 
mood  lasting,  four-cmd-ttventy  hours.  No  woman  was 
ever  steadily  sensible  for  that  period ;  and  I  will  engage, 
if  that  win  please  you,  Flora  shall  be  as  unreasonable  to- 
morrow as  any  of  her  sex.  You  must  learn,  my  dear 
Edward,  to  consider  women  en  mfftugmtaire."  So  saying, 
he  seized  Waverley's  arm,  and  dragged  him  off  to  review 
bis  military  prepwartions. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

ITpojD  th9  same  Subject. 

ERGUS  MAC-IVOR  had  too  mueh  taet  and 
I  deticacy  to  renew  the  subject  which  he  had  ihp 
[  termptedt  His^  bead  was^  or  appeared  to  be^  so 
full  of  guns,  brcMhclSWOids,  bonnets,  cantetos,  and  tartan 
hose,  that  Wavefrtey  could  not  for  some  time  diacv  his 
attention  to  any  other  topic. 

"Are  you  to  take  the  field  so  soon,  Fergus,"  he  asked, 
**  that  you  are  making  all  these  martial  prdparatkms?  " 

"  When  we  have  settled  that  you  go  with  me,  yota  shall 
know  all ;  biit  otherv^ise,  the  loiowledge  migbt  ratbec  be 
prejudicial  to  you." 

"  But  are  you  serioiua  in  3K>ur  purpose,  vdth  such 
inferior  forces,  to  rise  against  an  -established. goirern^- 
tneut?    It  id  mere  frenzy." 

'* Laiisexfaire d  Don  AhiffiwB^^ shatltake ^ood tau« 
of  my^lf.  We  shall  at  leaM'  use.  the  comptiment  of 
Conan,  who  never  got  a  stroke  but  he  gave  one*  I  would 
not,  however,*'  continued  the  ChieftsUn,  "  have.^rouJthinlk 
me  mad  enough  to  stir  till  a  favourable:oppoa*tunity  :  I  will 
not  slip  my  dog^  before  the  gaone's  afoot.  But  once  more, 
will  you  join  with  us  and  ydu  shall  know  all?  " 

"  How  can  I  ?  "  said  Wuverfey ;  "  I  wha  havie  so  lately 
held  that  comArission  which  isndw^postiag  baffle  to  those 
that  gave  h?  My  accepting  it  implied  a  promise  of 
fidelity,  and  an  ackAowledgmeat  of  the  legald^  of  the 
government."  .:       '  '  .    /    , 

"  A  rash  promise,"  answered  Fergus,  *'  t?  pit  a  sted 
handcuff ;  it  may  be  shaken  off,  especially  when  it  was 
given  imder  deception,  and  has  been  repaid  by  insult. 
But  if  you  cannot  immediately  make  up  your  mind  to  a 
glorious  revenge,  go  to  England,  and  ere  you  cross  the 
Tweed  you  will  hear  tidings  that  will  make  the  world 
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ring ;  and  if  Sir  Everard  be  the  gallent  old  caviller  I 
have  heard  him  describe  .by  some  of  our  konest  gentle- 
men of  the  year  ooe  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifteen, 
he  will  find  you  a  better  horse-troop  and  a  better  cause 
than  yoii  have  lost." 

"  But  yo«r  sister*  Fergus  ?  " 

• '  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend/'  replied  the  Chief ,^  laughing ; 
*'how  vexest  Ihou  this  man  l—Speak'st  thou  of  nothing 
but  of  ladies?" 

' '  Nay,  ba  serioaa»  my^dear  friend,"  said  Waverley ;  "  I 
feel  that  the  happiness  of  myfutute  life  must  depend 
upon  the  imswer  which  Miss  Mac-Ivor  shall  make  to 
what  I  ventured  to  tell  her  Uns  momingr" 

••  Andis  thisyoor^erysobieveamest,"  said  Fergus,  more 
gmvely,  "  or  are  we  in  the  land  of  romance  and  fiction  ?  " 

"  My  earnest,  undoubtedly.  How  could  you  suppose 
me  jesting  on  such  a  subject  ?  " 

'*  Then,  in  very  sober  earnest/'  answered  bis  f^end, 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  bear  it ;  and  so  highly  do  I  think  of 
Flom,  that  yoQ  are  the  oafy  man  in  FjigUmd  for  whom  I 
would  say  so  much-^-But  before  you  shake  my  hand  so 
warmly,  there  is  more  to  be  oonsidered* — ^Your  own 
feoEkiiy-— wiU  they  approve  yonr  ponnecting  yourself  with 
the  sister  of  a  higb-bora  H%hlflod  beggar  ?  " 

**  My  UAcle'a  ?yNwli<in/'  said  Waverley.  "  his  general 
opinions,  and  his  Mpifocm  indulgence,'  entitle  me  to  say, 
that  birth  and  p>ersonal  qualities  are  all  he  would  look  to 
In  such  a  connexion.  And  where  can  I  find  both  united 
in  sueh  eyoellenoe  as  in  your  sister? ". 

"  O  nowhere  i'-'roUa  va  sams  dirt"  replied  Fergus  with 
a  smile.  '*Bttt  your  father  will  expect  a  father's  pre^ 
rogative  in  being  consulted* " 

"Surely;  but  his  late  breach  with  the  ruling  powers 
removes  all  apprehension  of  objection  on  his  -part,  espe- 
cially as  I  am  coov&Med  thai  my  tUKde  will  be  warm  in 
my  cause." 
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*' Religion,  perhaps."  said  Fisrgas,  '^may  make  ob- 
stacles, though  we  are  not  bigoted  Ca^oUcs." 

"  My  grandmother  was  »f  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
her  reUgion  was  never  objected  to  by  my  fkmily.^^Do  not 
think  of  my  friends,  dear  Fergus  ;  let  me  rather  have 
your  influence  where  it  may  be  more  neoessaiy  to  remove 
obstacles — I  mean  with  your  lovdy  sister.*' 

"My  kyvely  ^ster,"  replied  Fergus,  "like  her  loving 
brother,  is  very  apt  to  have  a  pretty  decisive  ^U  of  her 
own,  by  which,  in  thii  case  you  must  be  ruled  ;  but  you 
shall  not  want  my  interest  nor  my  counsel;  And,  in  the 
first  place,  I  will  give  you  one  hint — Loyalty  is  her  ruling 
passion  ;  and  since  she  cotild  spell  an  English  book,  she 
has  been  in  love  with  the  memory  of  the  gallant  C^ptkin 
Wogan,  who  renounced  the  service  of  the  usurper  Crom- 
well to  jom  the  standard  of  Charles  IIw ,  mushed  a  hand- 
ful of  cavalry  from  Londoci  -to  the-  Highlands  to  join 
Middleton,  then  in  arms  for  the  king,  and  at  length  died 
gloriously  in  the  royal  cause.  Ask  fa^  to  show  you  some 
verses  she  made  on  his  history  and  fiite  ;  they -have  been 

much  admired,  I  assure  you.    The  neJtt  point  is 1 

think  T  saw  Flora  go  up  towards  the  wflterfsOl  a  short 
time  since— follow,  man,  follow  t  don't  allow  ^e  garrison 
time  to  strengthen  its  purposes  of  resistance — Aierte  d  4a 
tnuraillef  Seek  Flora  out,  and  team  her  decision  as 
soon  as  you  can — and  Cupid  go  with  you,  while  I  go  to 
look  over  belts  and  cartouoh-boxes/' 

Waverley  ascended  the  glen  with  an  anxious  and 
throbbing  heart.  Love,  with  all  its  romantic  train  of 
hopes,  fears,  and  wisbes,  was  mingled  with -other  feelihgs 
of  a  nature  less  easily  defined.  He  oould  not  but  re- 
member how  much  this  morning  had  changed  his  fate, 
and  into  what  a  complication  of  perplexity  it  was  likely 
to  plunge  him.  Sunrise  had  seen  him  possessed  of  an 
esteemed  rank  in  the  honourable- professioa  of  arms,  his 
father  to  all  appearance  rapidly  rising  in  the  favoitf  of  his 
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sovefeigfB ;— alt  this  bad  ^passed  away  like  a  dream— he 
himself  was  dishonoured.  Ids  £ailher  disgmced>  and  he 
bad  becotne  invcteitarttjr  the  confidant  at  least,  if  not 
the  accomplice,  of  plans  dark,  deepi  and  dangerous,  which 
must  infer  either  the  subversion  of  the  government  he  bad 
so  lately  served,  or  the  destruction  of  all  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  them.  Shouki  Fl<M:a  even  listen  to  his  suit 
iiavourably,  what  prospect  was  there  of  its  being  brought 
to  a  happy  tesminatlon,  amid  the  tumult  of  an  impending 
insurrection  ?.  Or  how  could  he  make  the  selfish  request 
that  she  should  leave  Fergus,  to  whom  she  wfas  sp  much 
attadied,  and,  i?etiring  with  him  to  England,  wait,  as  a 
distant  spectator,  the  success  of  her;  brother's  under- 
takings or  the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes  and  fortunes  I — Qf, 
on  the  other  hand«  tp  engage  himself^  with  no  other  aid 
Uian  his  single  arm,  in  the  dangerous  and  precipitate 
counsels  of  the  Chieftain,^~>to  be  whirled  along  by  him, 
the  partaker  of  all  his  desperate  and  impetuous  motu>ns, 
— renouncing  almost  the  power  of  judging,^  or  deciding 
upon  the  rectitude  or  prudence  of  his  actions, — this  was 
no  pleasing  prospect  for  the  secret  pride  of  Waverley  to 
stoop  to.  And  yet  what  other  conclusion  remained, 
saving  the  Milaction  of  his  addresses  by  Flora,  an  alter- 
native not  to  be  thought  of  in  the  present  high-wrought 
state  of  his  feelmgs,  with  any  thing  short  of  mental  agony. 
Pondering  the  doubtful  and  dangerous  prospect  before 
him,  he  at  length  arrived  near  the  cascade,  where,  as 
Fergus  had  augured,  he  found  Fkna  seated.    , 

She  was  quite  alone ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  observed  his 
approach,  she  arose,  and  came  to  meet  him.  Ekiward 
attempted  to  say  something  within  the  verge  of  ordinary 
compliment  and  conversation,  but  found  himself  unequal 
to  the  task.  -  Flora  seemed  at  first  equally  embarrassed, 
but  recovered  herself  more  speedily,  and  (an  imfavourable 
augury  for  Waverley's  suit)  was  the  first  to  enter  upon 
the  subject  of  their  l^asft  interview.    "  It  is  too  important. 
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*n  ei^ry  pokit  of  view,  Mr.  Wavedey,  to  penalt  me  to 
leave  you  in  doubt  on  my  sentiments." 

"  Do  not  speak  them  speedily,"  bakl  Waveriey,  much 
agitated,  ''unless  they  are  sudi  as.  I  fear  ftom  your 
manner,  I  must  not  dare  to  anticipate.  Let  time — ^let 
my  future  conduct— let  "your  l^rothei^s  influence  "-^ — 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Wav^ley,"  said  Fknfa,  her  com- 
^exion  a  little  heightened,  but  h^  voice  firm  and  com* 
posed.  "  I  should  ihcurmy  own  heavy  eensnre,  did  I 
delay  expressing  my  sincere  conviction  that  I  can  never 
regard  you  otherwise  than  as  a  valued  ^end.  I  should 
do  you  the  highest  injustice  did  I  conceal  my  sentiments 
for  a  moment  I  see  I  distress  you,  and  I  gt*eve  for  it, 
bin  better  now  than  later ;  and  O,  better  a  thousand 
times,  Mr.  Wavcrley,  that  you  shoidd  feel  a  present 
momentary  disappointment,  than  the  long  and  heart- 
sickening  griefs  Whicih  attend  a  rash  ahd  ill-assorted 
marriage ! " 

'  ' '  Good  God !  '*  exclaimed  Wavertey,  ♦ '  why  should  you 
anticipate  such  consequences  from  a  union  where  birth 
is  equal,  where  fortune  is  favourable,  where,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,  the  tastes  are  simflar,  where  you  allege 
n6  preference  for  another,  where  you  even  express  ^ 
favourable  opinion  of  him  whom  you  reject  ?" 

••Mr.  Waverley,  I  Aave  that  favourable  opinion,"  an- 
swered Flora ;  "  and  so  strongly,  that  though  I  would 
rather  have  tteen  silent  on  the  grounds  of  my  resolution, 
you  shall  command  them,  if  you  exact  such  a  mark  of 
my  esteem  attd  confidence." 

She  sat  down  upon  a  fragment  of  rode,  and  Waverley, 
placing  himself  near  her,  anxiously  pressed  for  the  ex- 
planation she  offered. 

"  I  dare  hardly,"  she  said,  "  tell  you  the  situation  of 

my  feelings,  they  are  so  difTerent  from  those  usually 

ascribed  to  young  women  at  my  period  of  life ;  and  I 

dare  hardly  touch  upon  whftt  I  conjecture  to  be  (he 
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WAYERLEY* 
•atare  otyowps,  jLesi  I  skouM  give- offence  where  I  would 
willingly  administer  consolation.  For  myself,  from  my 
infancy  till  this  day/ 1  have  had  but  one  wish — the  re- 
stocatioa  oi  my  royaj  benefactors  to  their  rightful  throne. 
It  is  impossible  to  express  to  you  the  devotion  of  my 
feeUngs  to  this  single  subject ;  and  I  will  frankly  cpnfess, 
that  it  hag  so  occupied  my  mind  as  to  exclude  evay 
thought  respecting  what  is  called  my  own  settlement  in  life. 
Let  me  but  live  to  see  the  day  of  that  happy  restoration, 
and  a  Highland  cottage,  a  French  convent,  or  ajn  English 
palace,  will  be  alike  jjodiffecent  to  me." 

*•  But,  dearest  Flora,  how  is  your  enthusiastic  zeal  for 
the  eidled  family  inconsistent  with  my  hairiness  ?  " 

"  Because  you  seek,  or  ought  to  seek  in  the  object  of 
your  attachment,  a  heart  whose  principal  dehght  should 
be  in  ftugroentis^  your  domestic. felicity,  and  retiuning 
your  affection^  even  ta  the  height  of  romance.  To  a 
man  of  less  keen  sensibility,  an4  less  enthusiastic  ten> 
derness  of  disposition,  Flora  Mac-Ivor  might  give  con- 
tent, if  not  happiness ;  for  were  the  irrevocable  words 
spok6n.  never  would  she  be  deficient  in  the  duties  which 
she  vowed." 

••And^why— why,  Miss  Mac^Ivor,  should  you  thmk 
yourscif  a  more  valuable  treasure  to  one  who  is  less 
capable  of  k>viBg,  of  admiring  you,  than  to  me  ?  " 

"  Simply  because  the  tone  of  our  aifections  would  be 
more  in  unisKMft,  and  because  his  more  blunted  sensibility 
wot^  tiot  require  the  return  of  enthusiasm  which  I  have 
not  to  bcstowr  But  you,  Mj.  Waverley,  would  for  ever 
reler  to  .the  i)dea.  fk  domestic  happiness  which  your 
imagiiiation  is  capsbie  of  painting,  and  whatever  fen 
short  of  that  ideal  representation  would  be  construed 
into  coolness  and  indifterence,  while  you  might  consider 
the  enthusiiaRi  with,  which  I  regarded  the  success  of 
the  royal  family  as  defrauding  your  affection  of  its  due 
.return." 
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WAVERLtV. 

•'  In  other  words,  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  you  cfthtiot  l6»v« 
me  ?  "  said  her  suitor  dejectedly. 

'•  I  could  esteem  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  as  much,  perhaps 
more,  than  any  man  I  have  ever  seen  ;  but  I  cannot  love 
you  as  you  ought  to  be  loved.  O !  do  not,  for  your  own 
sake,  desire  so  hazardous  an  eacperiment  I  The  woman 
whom  you  marty  ought  to  have  affections  and  opinions 
moulded  upon  yours.  Her  studies  oug^t  to  be  your 
studies ;— her  wishes,  her  feeKngs,  her  hopes,  her  fears, 
should  all  mingle  with  yours.  She  should  enhance  your 
pleasures,  share  your  sorrows,  and  cheer  your  melan- 
choly." 

"And  why  will  not  you.  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  who  can  s6 
well  describe  a  happy  union — ^why  will  not  you  be  your-  , 
self  the  person  you  describe  ?  " 

"Is  it  possible  you  do  not  yet  comprehend  me?" 
answered  Flora.  "Have  I  not  told'  you  that  every 
keener  sensation  of  my  mind  is  bent  exclusively  towards 
an  event,  upon  which,  indeed,  I  have  no  power  but  those 
of  my  earnest  prayers  ?  " 

"And  might  not  the  granting  the  suit  I  solicit,"  said 
Waverley,  too  earnest  on  his  purpose  to  consider  what 
he  was  about  to  say,  **  even  advance  the  interest  to  which 
you  have  devoted  yourself?  My  family  is  wealthy  and 
powerful,  inclined  in  principles  to  the  Stuart  race,  and 
should  a  favourable  opportunity  " 

"A  favourable  opportunity!"  said  Flora,  somewhat 
scornfully — "  inclined  in  principles  I — Can  such  lukewarm 
adherence  be  honourable  to  yourselves,  or  gratifying  to 
your  lawful  sovereign  ? — ^Think,  from  my  present  feehi^, 
what  I  should  suffer;  when  I  held  the  place  of  member  in 
a  family  where  the  rights  which  I  hold  most  sacred  are 
subjected  to  cold  discussion,  and  only  deemed  worthy  of 
support  when  they  shall  ^pear  on  the  point  of  triumph- 
ing without  it ! " 

' '  Your  doubts/'  quickly  replied  Waverley, ' '  are  unjust 
ao8 
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"ms^fairBB  ooiicems  myst^.  The  cause  that  I  shall  tissert 
I  dare  support  through  ev&ry  danger,. as  undauntedly  as 
the  boldest  who  draws  sword  in  its  behalf." 

'*  Of  that,"  answered  Flora,  "  I  cannot  doubt  for  a 
moment.  But  consult  your  own  good  sense  and  reason 
rather  than  a  prepossession  hastily  adopted*  probably 
only  because  you  have  met  a  young  wonoan  possessed  <k 
the  usual  aceomplishments  in  a  sequestered  soul  romantic 
situation.  Let  your  part  in  this  great  and  perilous  drama 
rest  upon  conviction,  and  not  on  a  hurried,  and  probably 
a  temporal^  ^ling." 

Waverley  attempted  tot^ly,  but  his  words  failed  him. 
E^ery  sttUhne&t  tfaitt  Flora  had  uttered  vindicated  the 
str^gth  of  his  attachment ;  for  even  her  loyalty,  although 
wildly  enthusiastie,  was  generous  and  ^loble,  and  dis- 
dained to  avail  itself  of  any  indirect  means  of  supporting 
the  cause  to  which  she  was  devoted. 

After  walking  a  little  way  in  silence  down  the  path. 
Flora  thus  resumed  theconversation.^"  One  word  more, 
Mr.  Waveiiey,  ere  we  bid  farewell  to  this  topic  for  ever ; 
and  forgive  my  boldness  if  that  word  have  the  air  of 
advice.  My  brother  Fergus  is  anxious  that  you  should 
join  him  in  his  present  enterprise.  But  do  not  consent 
to  this ;  you  could  not  by  your  shigle  exertions  further 
his  success,  and  you  would  inevitably  share  his  fall,  if  it 
be  God's  pleasure  that  fall  he  must^  Your  character 
would  also  suffer  irretrievably.  Let  me  beg  you  will 
return  to  your  own  country ;  and  having  publicly  freed 
yourself  from  every  tie  to  the  usurping  Government,  I 
trust  you  wiH  see  cause,  and  find  opportunity,  to  serve 
your  injured  sovereign  with  effect,  and  stand  forth,  as 
your  k^al  ancestors,  at  the  head  of  your  natural  fol- 
lowers and  adherenU,  a  worthy  r^resentative  of  the 
house  of  Waverley. " 

"And  should  I  be  so  happy  as  thus  to  distinguish 

jnyself,  might  I  not  hc^e  " 
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•  •  Foigivd  my  iaterruption, ".  said  Flom.  *  *  The  praent 
(ime  only  is  ours,  and  I  can  but  explain  to  you  with 
candour  the  feelings  wMch  I  now  entertiain ;  how  they 
might  be  altered  by  a  train  ^ofevenls*  too  favourable 
perhaps  to  be  hoped  for,  it  were  in  vain  even  to  conjec- 
ture ;  only  be  assured,  Mr.  Waverley,  that  after  my 
brother's  honour  and  happiness  there  i^  none  which  I 
shall  more  sincerely  pray  foe  than  for  yours." 

With  these  words  she  parted  from  him,  for  they  were 
now  arrlv^.whfire  two  paths  separated*  Waverley 
reached  the  castle  amidst  a  medley  <^  conflicting  pas- 
.sion$.  He  avoided  any  private  interview  with  Fei:!gus.  as 
he  did  not  ind  himself  able,  either  to  encounter  his  rail- 
lery or  reply  to  his  solicttatlon&  The  wild  jrevelfy  of  the 
feast,  for  Mac-'Ivor  kept  open  table  for  his  clan,  served 
in  some  degree  to  stun  reflection.  When  thek  festivity 
was  ended  he  began  to  consider  how  he  should  again 
meet  Miss  Mac-Ivor  aft^r  the  painful  and  interesting 
explanation  of  the  morning.  But  Flora  did  not  appent. 
Fej^us,' whoae^yes  flashed  when  he  was  told  by/Cath- 
ieen  that  her  mistress  designed  to'  keep  her  aiwurtment 
.tiiat  evening,  went  himseif  in  quest  of  her ;  but  appa- 
rently his  remonstrances  were  in  vain,  for  he  returned 
with  a  heightened  cQtnplexion,  and  manifest  symptoms 
of  displeasure.  The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  on  without 
any  allusion.  On  the  part  either  of  Fengus  or  Waverley, 
lo  the  subject  whidi  engrossed  the  reflections  of  the 
latter,  and  perhaps  of  both. 

When  retired  to  his  own  apartment,  Edward  en- 
deavoured to  sum  up  the  business. of  the  day.  That 
the  repulse  he  had  received  from  Flora  would  be  per- 
sisted in  for  the  present  there  was  no  doubt  But  could 
he  hope  for  ultimate  success  in  case  circumstances  pec- 
mitted  the  renewal  of  his  suit?  Wpuld  the  enthu^astic 
loyalty,  whkdi  at  this  animating  moment  left  no  room  for 
a  softer  fission,  survive,  at  least  in  its  engrossing  focc^ 
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the  success*' or  thicfaiiut^  of  the  pres^ht  tJolitiCall  macW- 
nations  ?  And  if  io,  could  he  hope  that  the  interest 
which  she  had  acknowledged  him  to  possess  in  hier 
favoiu:  might  be  improved  ibto  a  vtrarfnel:  •attaehmieiit  ? 
He  taxed  his^nemory  to  recall  every  Word  she  had  used, 
with  the  appropriate  lodks  and  gestures  which  tjad 
enforced  thehi.  and  ehded  by  finding  himself  in  the 
same  state  of  imtertainty.  It  wias  veby  late  before  sleep 
brought  relief  to  the  tumult  of  his  mihd,  after  the  most 
painful  and  agitating  <]ay  ^wbkih  he  had  ^ver  passed. 


CHAP.  XXVllL 

A.  I«etter  from  4?ully-Yeolan. 

N .  the  morning,  when  Wavcrley's  troubled  re- 
flections had  for  some  time  given  way  to  repose, 
there  came  music  to  his  dreams,  but  not  the 
voice  of  Selma.  He  imagined  himself  transported  back 
to  Tully-Veolan,  and  that  he  heard  Davie  Gellatley 
singing  in  the  court  those  matins  which  used  generally 
to  be  the  first  sounds  that  disturbed  his  repose  while  a 
guest  of  the  Baron  of  Brafhfvardinc.  The  notes  which 
suggested  this  vision' continued,  and  waxed  louder,  until 
Edward  awoke  in  earnest.  The  illusion,  however,  did 
not  seem  entirely  dispelled.  The  apartment  was  in  the 
fortress  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel,.  but  it  was  still  the  voice  of 
Davie  Gellatley  that  made  the  following  lines  resound 
under  the  window  : — 

My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  aot  here. 
My  heart's  in  the  Higitlaiuls  a-chasiag  the  deer ;, 
A  chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe^ 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. . 

Curious  to  know  what  could  have  determined  Mr, 
CkfRadey  on  kn  excursion  of  such  ah>^onted  extent, 
211  n^^r.]     ^  ^ 
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.F4w^d  tJ^g^  tp;  6r^  himself  in  all  haste,  d«ri%whic)i 
operation  the  minstrelsy  of  Qavi^  changq^  ^  tune, more 
than  once  : —      ,    .  ;  . 

There's  nmight  in' the  Highkmdft  but  syboes  add  leeks, 
And  lang-leggit  cnUaots  gann  wanting  the  Vwlcs ; 
Waiting  the  breeks,  and  without  .hoae  and  ,9tw>oo. 
But  we'll  a'  win  the  breeks  when  King  Jamie  comes  ^lame. 

.  By  the  time  Waveriey  was  dressed  and  had  issned 
i6rth«  David  had  associated  himself  widi  two  or  three  of 
the  numerous  Highland  kMingeis  who  always  .graced  the 
gates  of  the  castle  with  their  presence,  and  was  capering 
and  dancing  full  merrily  in  the  doubles  and  full  career  of 
a  Scotch  foursome  reel,  to  the  music  of  his  own  whistling. 
In  this  double  capacity  of  dancer  and  musician,  he  con- 
tinued, until  on  id]^  iiiper,  who  observed  his  zeal, 
obeyed  the  unanimous  call  of  Sgid  suas  {i.e.,  blow  up), 
and  relieved  him  froih  the  latter  part  of  his  trouble. 
Yoimg  and  old  then  mingled  in  the  dance  as  th^  could 
find  partners.  The  appearance  of  Waverley  did  not 
interrupt  Davie's  exercise,  though  he  contrived  by  grin- 
ning, nodding,  and  throwing  one  or  two  inclinations  of 
the  body  into  the  graces  with  which  he  performed  the 
Highland  fling,  to  convey  to  our  hero  symptoms  of 
recognition.  Then,  While  bUsily  employed  in  setting, 
whooping  all  the  while,  and  snapping  his  fingers  over 
his  head,  he  of  a  sudden  prolonged  his  side-step  until  it 
brought  him  to  the  place  where  Edward  was  standing, 
and,  still  keeping  time  to  the  music  hke  Harlequin  in  a 
pantomime,  he  thrust  a  letter  into  our  hero's  hand,  and 
continued  his  saltation  without  pause  or  intermission. 
Edward,  who  perceived  that  the  address  was  itt  Rose's 
handwriting,  retired  to  peruse  it,  leavmg  the  faithful 
bearer  to  continue  his  exercise  until  the  piper  or  he 
should  be  tired  out. 

-.  The  contents  of  the  letter  greatly  surprised  him.  It 
J»ad  originally  ^mooenced  with  Dtar  Sirj  but  thcsp 
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woT&s  had  been:  cawrfully'«K(»d,  slttd  the  mono^llabte, 
SiTy  substitnted  in  their  pkice.  The  reist  of  the  contents 
sfaaA  be  given  in-' Rose  V  own  lan^ag^. 

*'  I  fieai^  I  amusing'  an  impl^oper  free^dtn  bf  intniidihg^ 
upon  youi  yd  T  euimot  trust  to  any  ofle^  else  tO"  let  you* 
know  some  things  Whicto  have  happen^  het*,'  -with 
whkh  it  seemd  rieoessary  you  stibuld  be  sieqUain^ed.* 
Poigive  me  if  I  am  wrbng  m.  WhM  I  am  doing  ;  for,  > 
alas  t  Mr.  Waverlcy,  I  have  no  better  advice  than  thAV 
of  my  own  fetiings  r-^my  detir  f«Cher  is  gotte  &btti  this 
place,  and  when  he  can  retiim  to  my  assistance  and  prd»- 
tection,  God  aione  knows.  You  have  probablj^  heard, 
that  in  oonsaquenoe  of  some  troublesome  news  from  th« 
Highlands,  warrants '  were  seni  out  for  apprehending 
sctvend  gentlemen  in  these  patiSv  and»«tmoi^  others,  my 
dear  &ther.  In  sptie  of  alb  my  teans  and  entreaties  that 
he  wouM  surreaider  himself  to  the  GovemmeM,  he 
joined  with  Mr.  Fakoner  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
and  they  hsve  aU  gone  ttop^^ta*d9,'  wkh  a  body^  of  abbut 
forty  hOTsemen.  So  I  am' hot  so  anxk>u6  ebneemfng  his 
immediate  safely,  as  about  what  may  follow  afterWiards, 
for  these  troubles  are  only  beginning.  But  aU  this  is 
nothing  to  you,  Mr.  Wav<^ley,  only  I  thought  you 
would  be  ^ad  to  learn  tisat  my  father  has  escaped,  in 
case  you  happen  to  have  heard  that  he  was  in  danger. 

**  The d£^  after  my  father  w^cMt  off;  there  dune  a  party 
of  soldiers  to  TuUy-Vtotan,  and  b<diaved  very  rudely  to 
Bailie  Maowh^eUe  ;  bat  theofficerwas  very  civil  tonie, 
only  saad  his  duty  obliged  him  to  seartthlbr  sfmis  and 
papers.  My  iatber  had  prdvMed' against  Uiis  by  taking 
away  all  the  arms  except  the  old  useless  things  whteht  ■ 
hung  in  the  hall ;  dnd  he  had'  put  aH:'  tti^'  papers  out  of 
the  way.  But  0 1  Mr.  Waveriey,  how  shall  I  tell  you 
that  they  made  strict  inquiry  after  you,  and  asked  when 
ybii  had  bten  at  TuHj^-Veolan;  and:  where  you  now  Were. 
Theoffieer,  is  gone  baolrwith  hiif^party,  but  a  nanKx>ra^' 
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missioned  o^^r  awl  fbur  men  remain  eus  ft  ^ort  o£ 
g£|iTison  in  the  house.  They  have  hitiiierto  behaved  yety . 
well,  as  we  are  forced  to  keep  them  .in  good  hiunOdtr. 
But  t^Qse  sqldieiTS  have  hinted  as  if  on  your  ftiUing  into 
their  hands  you  would  be  in  great  danger';  I  cannot  pre- 
vail on  myself  to  write  what  widked  falsehoods  they  said, 
for  I  am  sure  they  are  falsehoods ;  but  you  will  best 
judge  what  you  ought  to  do.  The  party  that  returned 
carr^d  off  your  servimt  prisoner,  with  ycmr-iftro  hoi!ses, 
and,  Qverythiag  that  you  left  at  Tully-Veolao.  I  hope 
God  yriU  protect  you,  and  that  you  will  get  safe  home  to 
England,  where  you  used  to  tell  me  there  was  no  military 
violence  nor  fighting  among  clans  permitted,  but  every- 
thing was  done  according  to  an  equal  law  that  protected 
all  >yho  w«re  harmless  axKi  innocent  I  hope  3rou  will 
exert  your  indulgenee  as  to  myboldnesa  in  writing  to  • 
you,  where  it  seems, to  me,  though  pechaps  err6neously, 
that  your  safety  and  honour  are  com^emed.  1  am  sure 
^at  l€^t/ 1  think,  my  father  would  approve  of  my. 
writing ;  for  Mr,  Kubrick  is  fled  to  his  cousin's  at  the 
Duchran.  to  be  out  of  daJQger  from  the  soldiers  and  the 
Whigs,  and  <  Bailie  Macwheel^  does  not  like  to  meddle 
(be  says)  in  other  men's  concerns,  .though  I  hope  what 
may  serve  my  father's  friend  at  such  a  time  as  this,  can- 
not .be  termed  improper  Intterference.  Farewell,  Captiua 
Waverley  !  I  shall:  probably  never  see  yon  more ;  for  it 
would  be  very  improper  to  wish  ydu  to  call  at  Tulty-Veolan 
just  now,  even  if  th^  mien  wefe  gone ;  btit  I  will  always 
remember,  wi^  gratitude  your  kindness  in  assisting  so 
poor  a  soholat^  as  myself,  and  yout  atteikions  to  mydear^  ^ 
dear  father.  ,  - , 

**  I  remain,-  your  obliged  servant,    . 

*'JR08B  COBdYNB  BRADWARDINB. 

**P.S.— I  ,hope  you,  will  send 'me  a  line  by  David- 
Gellatloy.Just  to  aay  you  Mve,  [received  -this,  and  that 
ai4 
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yoU  win  take  citre  of  yourself;  attd'  fbr^iv*  tn^  if  1 
entreat  yon,  for  your  own  salce,  to  join  rione^  of  these  un- 
happy cabals,  I  but  e$cape»  as  fast  as  pos^le.  to  3rouF 
own  UfttxaiAte  oMmtry.  My  compliments^  to'  my  dear 
Flora,  aend  to  Glennaquoich.-  Is  she  not  as  handsome 
and  accomplished  as  I  have  deseribed  her?  " 

Thus  concluded  the  letter  of  Rose-Bradwardine,  the 
contents  of  which  both  surprised  and  affseted  Waverley.- 
That  the  Baron  should  faH  under  the  suspicions  of  ^ 
Government,  in  consequence  of  the  present  stii*  among- 
the  parU6ans«of  the  house  of  Stuart,  seemed  only  the 
natmal  consequence  of  his  politick  prbdileictions  ;  but 
how  A*  himself  should  have  been  involved  in  such- 
suspicions,  conscioas  that  tmtil  yesterday  he  had  b^en 
free  from  harbouring  a  thought  against  the  prosperity  of 
the  reigning  family,  seemed  inexplicable.  Both  at  Tully^ 
Veolan  and  Glennaquoich,  his  hosts  had  respected  his 
engagements  with  the  existing-Govemment,  and  though 
enough  passed  by  accidental  innuendo  tliat  might  in- 
duce him  to  reckon  the  Bar6n  and  the  Chief  among  those 
disaffected  gentlemen  who  were  still  numerous  in  Scot^ 
land,  yet  nntfl  his  own  connection  wkh  the' army  had 
been  broken  off  by  the  resumption  of  his  commission,  he 
had  nd  reason  to  suppose  that  they  nourislied  any  im- 
mediate or  hostile  attempts  against  the  present  establish- 
ment* Still  he  was  aMrare  tliat  \inless  he  meant  at  once 
to  embrace  tHe  proposal  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  it  would 
deeply  concern  him  to  leave  the  suspicious  neighbourhbod 
without  delay,  and  repair  where  his  conduct  might  under- 
go a  satisfiUitory  examination.  Upon  this*  he  the  rather 
determined,  a^  Flora's  advice  favoured  his  doing  so,  and 
because  he  felt  inexpressible  repugnance  at  the  idc^Aof 
being  accessory  to  the  plague  of  civil  war.  Whate^rer 
were  ihs  original  riights  of  the  Stuarts,  cabn  reflection 
told  him,  thai,'  ofnhtfng  th^  question  how  far  JameS  the 
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Second  c<Mdd  forfeU  those  of  hi^^poatority;  rhe  had^ 
according  to  the  uoked  voio&  of  the  vihoit  nation,  juady 
for£eked  his  own*  Skioe  that  period^  four  monarohs  bad 
reigned. in  peaee  andglory  over  BritaiB,  sustawii^  and 
exalting  the  character  oC  the  natioa  abroadr  and  its 
liberties  at  home.  Reason  asked,  was  it  worth  whileito 
disturb  a  Government  so  long  settled  and  established, 
and  to  pkinge  a'  kingdom  into  all  Ae  miseries  of  dK^il 
war,  for  tiie  purpose  ai  rq^kciBg  upon  the  throne  the 
descendants  of  «  monarda  by  whom  it  had  been  wilAaUy 
forfeited?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  own  fimd  eon- 
viotion  of  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  or  the  oommandfl 
of  his  fJEOher  or  uncle,  should  recommcAd  to  bim  aUegi- 
anoe  to  the  Stuarts,  stii  it  was  neeessaty  to  dear  his 
own  character  by  ^sowing  that  be  bad  not^  as,seeaEied 
to  be  falsely  insinuated,  taken-  any  step  to  this  pvir- 
pose,  during  bis  holding  Uie  commission  of  the  xeigniag  ■ 
monarch. 

The  affectionate  simplicity  of  Rose^  and  her  anxiety 
for  his  safety — his  sense  too  of  her  uapnMected  state, 
and  of  the  terror  and  actucd  dangers'  to  which  she  might 
be  ej^>osed,  made  an  impression  upon  \m  mind,  and  he 
instantly  wrote  to  thank  her  in  the  kindest  terms -for  her 
solicitude  on  his  account,  to  express  his  earnest)  good 
wishes  for  ber  welfare  and  that  of  her  father,  and  to 
assure  her  of -his  own  safety.  The  fechogs  which- this 
task  excited  were  speedily  lost  in  the  necessity  which  he 
now  saw  of  bidding  fareweU  to  Flora  Mao-Ivor,  perhaps 
for  ever.  The  pang  attending  this  reflection  was  inex- 
pressible :  for  her  bigh-nunded  elevation  of  chameteri  her 
self-devotion  to  the  cause  which  she  had  onbiaced, 
united  to  her  scrupulous  rectitude  as  tio  the  means  of  < 
serving  it,  had  vindicated  to  his  judgment  the  ehoiee 
adopted  by  his  passions.  But  time  pressed,  calumi^  was 
busy  with  his  fune,  and  every  hour's  d^lay  increased  the 
power  to  injure  it.  His  departure  must  be  iastRnt* 
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W^  this  detiermiQation  he  sought  <>ut'  Fekgus,  einid 
communicated  to  him  th9  contfnU  of  Rose'fi  'letter,  with 
his  own  resolution  instantly  to  go  to,  Edinburgh^  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  some  one  or  other  of  those  persons 
of  influence  to  whom  he  had  letters  from  his  father,  his 
exculpation  from  cny  chsgrgei^hich  nught  be  preierred 
against  him* 

"  You  run  your  head  into  ti»  Uoa'a  month/'  aiisw*ered : 
Mac-Ivor.  "  You  do  not  know  the  severity  of  a  Govern*- 
ment  harassed  by  just  appreheasionsv  awl  a  eonscioas- 
ness  of  their  own  illegality  and  insecurity.  I  shaH  have 
to  deliver  you  from  some  dui^jeoa  in  Stirling  or  Edinburgh 
Castle."  t, 

"  My  innocence,  ray  rank,  my  father's  ioftimaey  wkh 

Lord  M ,  General  G — —t  etc,,  will  be  a  att0icient 

protection,"  said  Waverley. 

"You  will  find  tl^e  conirary,"  rep&ied  the  Chieftain  ; 
"  these  gentlemen  will  have  enough  to,4o  about  their 
own- maters.  Once  more,  wUl  you;  take  the  plaid,  and 
stay  a  little  while  with  us  among  the  mists  and  the  crows, 
in  the  bravest  cause  ever  sword  was  -drawn  in  ?  '* 

"  For  many  reasons,  my  dear  Fergus,  you  nuut,  hold 
meexeuscd." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Mao-Ivf»v  "  I  shall  .certainly  find 
you,  exerting  your  poetical  talents  m  elegies  upon  a 
prison^  or  yow  aptiquarian  reseairohes  in  detecting  the 
Oggam  character,  or  some  Punie  hieroglyphic  upon  the 
k^-fitooes  of  a  vault,  curaously  orohed.  Or  what  say 
you  to  un  petit  pendemetU  bUn  jolt  f  against  which  awk- 
ward ceremoBy  I  don't  warrant  you,  should  you  nect  a 
bo(^  of  tiie  armed  wesm»untry  Wh^fs. " 

'*  And  why  should  they  use  me  go  ?  "  saki  Waverley. 

"  For  a  hundred  good  reasons,"  answered  Feigus : 

"  Ficstf  you  are  an  EnglRhman ;  secondly,  a  gentleqaan  ; 

thirdly,  a  prelatist  abjiued  ;  and  fourtUy,  they  hove  not 

had  aa  oppoctuuity  t&,  eMycigr-  tbeir  talents  on  such  a 
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subject  ttSs  16ng  While.  Btit  don't  be  cast  dowti, 
beloved  :  an  will  be  done  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

"  Well,  I  must  nm  wy  hazard." 

"  You  are  determined,  then  ?" 

"  I  am."  , 

' '  Wilftil  will  do't,"  saM  Fergus  r— *•  but  you  caimot  go 
on  foot,  and  I  shall  want  no  horse,  as  I  must  march  on 
foot  at  the  head  of  the  chiWijpn  of  Ivor ;  you  shall  have 
Brown  Dermid/' 

'*If  you  \»4!1  sell  him,  I  shall  certainly  be  much 
obliged." 

**  If  your  proud  Eng^sh  heart  cannot  be  obHged  by  a 
gift  or  loan,  I  will  not  refuse  money  at  the  entrance  of  a 
campaign  ;  his  price  'is  twenty  guineas.  [Remember, 
reader,  it  was  Sisrty  Years  smce.]  And  when  do  you 
propose  to  depart  ?  " 

•'  The  sooner  the  better,"  answered  Waverley. 

••  You  are  right,  since  go  you  must,  or  rather,  since  go 
you  will :  I  will  take  Flota's  pony,  and  ride  with  you  as 
far  as  Ba!ly-Brough.-^-Calkim  Beg/  see  that  our  horses 
are  ready,  with  a  pony  for  yourself,  M  attend  and  carry 
Mr.  Wav^ey's  baggage  as  far -as—*—  (naming' a  Small 
town),  where  he  can  have  a  horse  and  guide  to  Edin* 
burgh.  Put  on  a 'Lowland  dress,  Galium,  and  See  you 
keep  your  tongue  c9ose,  if  you  would  not  have  me  cut  it 
out;  Mr.  Waverley  rides  Dermld."  Then  turning  to 
Edward,  ♦ '  You  will  take  leave  <Sf  my  sister  ?  "     - 

'•  Surdy-^that  is,  if  Miss  Mac^Ivor  will  honour  me  so- 
far.'*  . 

"CatMeto,  let  my  sister  know  that  Mr.  Waveriey 
wshes  to  bid  her  farewdl  before  he  leave*  us. — But  Rose 
Bradwardind— her  sitilation  ;nust  be  thougfht  of.  I  wisTi 
she  were  here.  And  why  should  she  not?  There  are 
but  four  red-coats  at  Tully^Veolaa,  fend  their  muskets 
would  be  very  useful  to  us."      •     • 

To  these  broken  ^dtiaarlK  Bdwsird  mftde  tio  answer  ; 
aid 
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hfs  ear  indeed  receiv«xl  them,  bujt  his  sotil  was  intent 
upon  the  expected  entraj^ce  of  Flora.  The  door  opened 
—it  was  but  Cathleen,  with  her  lad/s  excuse*  and 
wishes  for  Captain  WayerJey's  bealUi  and  happiness. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Way^rlej'g  BeoeptiLon  in  the  IiowU^ds  afUr  his 
HlgMand  Tour. 

I  T  was  noon  when  the  two  friends  Stood  at  the 
top  of  the  pass  of  BaHy-Brough.  "  I  must  go 
I  no  ferther,"  said  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  who  during 
the  journey  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  raise  his  friend's 
spirits.  **  If  my  cross-graikied  sister  has  any  share  in 
your  dejection,  trust  me  she  thinks  highly  of  you,  though 
her  present  anxiety  about  Ae  public  cause  prevents  her 
listening  to  any  other  subject.  Confide  your  interest  to 
me  ;  I  will  not  betray  it,  providing  you  do  not  again 
assume  that  vile  cockade." 

**  No  fear  of  that,  considering  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  recalled.  Adieu,  Fergus  ;  do  not  permit  your 
sister  to  forget  me." 

**  And  adieu,  Waverley ;  you  may  soon  hear  of  her 
with  a  ppouder  title.  Get  home,  write  letters,  and  make 
friends  as  many  and  as  fast  as  you  can ;  there  will  speedily 
be  unexpected  guests  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  or  my  news 
from  pKUdoe  has  deceived  me." 

Thus  parted  the  friends  :  Fergus  returning  back  to  his 
castle,  while  Edt^^ard,  followed  by  Galium  Beg,  the  latter 
transformed  from  point  to  point  into  a  Low-coimtry 
groom,  proceeded  to  the  little  tmvn  df  — . 

Edward  paced  on  under  the  painful  and  yet  not  alto-' 
gether  embittered  feelihgs  which  separation  and  uncer- 
tainty produce  in  the  mind  of  a  youthfiil  lover.  lam 
not  sure  if  the  ladies  understand  the  full  value  of  the 
axQ  n        \      " 
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influenoe  of  absenoe^  nor  do  I  tliittk  It  vAse  td  tefadi  ft 
them,  lest,  like  the  Clelias  and  Matidanes  of  y&ce,  they 
should  resume  the  humour  of  sending  their  lovers  into 
banishment  Distance,  in  tnith,  produces  in  idea  tibe 
same  effect  as  in  real  perspective.  Objects  are  softened 
and  rounded,  and  rendered  doubly  graceful ;  the  harsher 
and  more  ordinary  points  of  character  are  mellowed 
down,  and  those  by  which  it  is  remembered  are  the  more 
striking  outSnes  tlmt  mark  sublimity,  grace,  or  beauty. 
There  are  mists  too  in  the  mental  as  well  as  the  natural 
horizon,  to  conceal  what  is  less  pleasing  in  distant  dbje<^ 
and  there  are  happy  lights  to  stream  in  faU  glory  upon 
those  points  which  can  profit  by  brilliant  iUumination. 

Waverley  forgot  Flora  Mac-Ivor's  prejudices  in  her 
magaaniroity^  and  almost  pardoned  her  indifference 
towards  his  affection,  when  he  recoUected  the  i^»nd  and 
decisive  object  which  seemed  to  fin  her  whole  soul.  She, 
whos&.sense  of  duty  so  wholly  engrossed  her  in  the  cause 
of  a  bene£actor, — ^what  would  be  her  fe^ngs  in  favour 
of  the  happy  individual  who  should  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  awaken  them?  Then  came  the  doubtful  question, 
whether,  he  might  not  be  that  happy  man,— «  question 
which  fancy  endeavoured  to  answer  in  the  affinnative» 
by  conjuring  up  all  she  had  said  in  his  praise,  with  the 
addition  of  a  comment  much  more  flattering  than  the 
text  warranted.  All  that  was  common-pkbce— all  that 
belonged  to  the  every-day  world — ^was  mdted  away  and 
obliterated  in  those  dreams  of  imagination,  whieh  oi^ 
remembered  with  advantage  the  points  of  giace  and 
dignity  that  distinguished  Flora  from  the  generality  of 
her  sex,  not  the  particulars  which  she  held  in  common 
with  them.  Edward  was,  in  short,  in  the  foir  way  of 
creating  a  goddess  out  of  a  high-spirited,  accomplished, 
and  beautiful  young  woman ;  and  the  time  was  wasted 
in  castle*building,  until,  at  the  descent  of  a  steep  hill,  he 
saw  beneath  him  the  market-town  of  ^-^, 
2ao 
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WAVCWUCV. 

TTie  fligWand  politeness  of  CaJham  Beg— theije  «rc 
few  nations,  by  the  way,  who  can  boast  of  so  much 
natural  politeness  as  the  Highlanders*— 4he  Highland 
civility  pf  his  attendant  had  not  permitted  him  to  disturb 
the  reveries  of  our  hero.  But  observing  him  rouse  Mm- 
self  at  the  sight  of  the  village,  O^um  pressed  closer  to 
his  side«  and  hoped  "When  they  cam  to  the  public,  his 
honour  wad  not  say  nothing  about  Vidi  Ian  Vohr,  for  ta 
people  were  bitter  Whigs,  deil  burst  tem." 

Waverley  assm^  the  prudent  page  that  he  would  be 
cautious ;  and  as  he  now  distinguished,  not  indeed  the 
riuging  of  bells,  but  the.  tinkling  of  something  like  a 
hammer  against  the  side  of  an  cdd  mossy,  greef^,  inverted 
porridge-ix>t,  that  hung  ia  an  open  booth,  of  ^e  sizeand 
shape  c^  a  parrot's  cage,  erected  to  grace  the  east  end  of 
a  building  resembling  an  <^d  bam,  he  asked  Galium  Beg 
if  it  were  Sunday* 

"  Could  na  say  just  preceesely— Sunday  seldom  cam 
aboon  the  pass  pf  Bally-Brough." 

On  entering  the  town,  however,  and  advancing  towards 
the  most  apparent  public  house  which  presented  itself, 
the  numbers  of  old  women,  in  tartan  sereens  and  red 
cloaks,  who  streamed  from  the  bam-resemb^ng  building 
debating  as  they  went  the  comparative  merits  oi  the 
blessed  youth  Jabesh  Rentowel,  and  that  chosen  vessel 
Maister  Goukthrapple,  induced  Galium  to  assure  his 
temporary  master,  ' '  that  it  was  either  ta  muckle  Sunday 
hersell,  or  ta  little  government  Sunday  that  they  ca'd  ta 
fast" 

On  alighting  at  the  sig^  of  the  Seven-branched  Golden 
Candlestick;  which,  for  the  further  delectation  of  the 
,  guests,  was  graced  with  a  short  Hebrew  motto,  they 
jvere  received  by  mine  host,  a  tall  thin  puritanical  figure, 
who  seemed  to  debate  with  himself  whether  he  ought  to 
give  shelter  to  those  who  travelled  on  such  a  day.  Re- 
flectiug,  however,  in  fill  probability,  that  he  possessed 
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th€  power  of  mulcting  them  for  this  irregtriaTlty,  a.  penalty 
which  they  might  eioape  by  passing  inloi  Qreg6t  Xhii*- 
cans6n's,  at  the  sign  Of  the  Highlander  and  the  Hawick 
Gill,  Mr.  Bbenezer  Ouljckshanks  condescended  to  admit 
them  into  his  dwelling. 
'  To'  this  sanctified  person  Waverley  addressed  his  re- 
quest that  he  would  procure  him  a  guide,  with  a  saddld- 
horse,  to  carry  his  portmanteau  to  Edinburgh. 

"  And  whar  may  ye  be  coming  from  ?"  demanded  minis 
host  of  the  Candlestick. 

•*  I  have  told  you  where  1  wish  to  go  ;  I  do  not  con- 
ceive any  further  infotmatidn  necessary  either  for  the 
guide  or  his  saddle-horse. " 

"Hem!  Ahem!"  returned  he  of  the  Candlestick, 
somewliat  disconcerted  at  this  rebuff.  "  It's  the  general 
fast,  sir»  and  I  cannot  enter  into  ony  carnal  ti^ansactions 
on  sic  a  day,  when  the  people  should-  be  humbled,  and 
the  backslidei^  should  return,  as  Worthy-  Mr.  Gouk- 
thrapple  said ;  and  moreoVter  when,  as  the  precious  ^th 
Jabesh  Rehtowel  did  weel  obSerVe,  the  land  was  mourning 
lor  oov^ants  tnumt,  broken,  and  btftied. " 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Waverley,  ••  if  you  cannot  let 
me  have  a  horse  and  guide,  my  servant  shall  s6ek  them 
elsewhere." 

' '  Aweel  I  Your  servant  ?— and  what  for  gangs  he  not 
forward  wi'  you  himsell  ?  " 

Waverley  had  but  very  little  of  a  captain  of  horse's 
spirit  within  him — \  mean  of  that  sort  oiF  spirit  which  1 
have  been  obliged  to  when  I  happened,  in  a  mail-coach, 
or  diligence,  to  mfeet  some  milftsuy  man  who  has  kindly 
taken  upon  him  the  disdiplinihg  of  the  Waiters,  and  the 
taxing  6f  trickonmgs:  Some  of  this  lisefvA  talent  our  hero 
had,  hdwever,  acquired  during'  his  military  service,  and 
on  tiris'  gross  provocation  it  began  seriously  to  atisfe. 
"  Look  ye,  sir  ;  I  came  here  for  my  own  accommodation, 
and  not  to  answer  impertixtent'  questions.     Either  say 
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•  you  can,  or  caonot,  g«t  me  what!  want ;  I  shall  pursde 
my  course  in  either  case. " 

Mr.  Ebeneger  Cniickshanks  left  the  room  with  some 
indistinct  muttering ;  but  whether  negative  or  acquiescent, 
Edward  could  not  weU  distinguish.  The  hostess/a  civil, 
quiet,  laborious  drut^,.  came  to  take  his  orders  for 
dinner,  but  declined  tc?  make  answer  on  the  subject  of 
the  horse  an4, .guide;  lor  the  SaUque  law,  it  ieems, 
extended  to  the  stables  of  the  Golden  Candlestick. 

Fsom  a  window  which  overlooked  the  dark  and  narrow 
court  in  which  Galium  Beg  rubbed  down  the  horses  after 
their  journey,  Wav^rtey  heard  the  following  dialogue 
betwixt  the  subtle  footpage  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr  and  his 
landlord : — 

"Ye'llbe  frae  the  Borth.  yonng  man?"  began  the 
latter.: 

"  And  ye  may  say  that,"  answered  CaUum. 

"And  ye'U  hae  ridden  a  lang  way  the  day,  it  may 
weelbe?"  ,    ,  . 

'*Sae  h^ng,  that  I  could  wed  tak  a  dram." 

"  Gudewife,  bring  the  gill  stoup." 

Here  some  compliments  passed,  fitting  the  occasion 
when  my  ho^^of  the  Golden  Candlestick,  having,  as  he 
thought,  opened  his  guest's  heart  by  this  hospitatde  pro- 
pitiation, jpesumedr  his  scrutiny. 

"  Ye'll  no  hae  mickle  better  whisky  tlUm  that  aboon  the 
Pass?" 

"  I  am  nae  frate  aboon  the  Pas^" 

"  Ye're  a  Highland  man  by  your  tongue?  " 

*  *  Na ;  I  am  but  just  Aberdeen-a-way. " 

"And  did  your  master  come  frae  Aberdeen  wi'  you?  " 

"  Ay-r-that's  when  I  left  it  myseU,"  answered  the  cool 
and  io^penetrable  Galium  Beg. 

"And  what  kind  of  a  gentleman  is  he  ?  "  , 

"I  believe  he  is  ane.  o'  Kii^  George's  state  officers  ; 
at  least;  he'^  f^re  for  ganging  on  to  the  south ;  and  be 
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has  a  hantle*  siller,  and  ^never  grudges  ony^thin^  till  a  poor 
body,  or  in  the  way  of  a  lawing/'    ' 

"He  wants  a  giiide  and  a  horse ^e  hence  to  Edin- 
burgh?" .      ' 

"  Ay,  and  ye  maun  find  it  hirii  forthwith.*' 

"Aheml    It  will  be  chargfeable/'  ' 

**  He  cares  na  for  that  a  bodle.'* 

*•  Aweel,  Duncan-~did  ye  say  yoiimam«  was  Dimcan, 
or  Donald  ?  *' 

*•  Na,  man— Jamie-^anieSteeBSon^I  teH  ye  before." 

This  last  undaunted  pairy  altogether  foiled  Mr.  Cruick- 
shanks,  who,  though  not  quite  satisfied  either  with  the 
reserve  of  the  master^  or  the  extreme  readiness  of  the 
man,  was  contented  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  reckoning  and 
horse-hire,  that  mi£^  compound  for  his  uhgratified 
curiosity.  The  circumstance  of  its  being  the  fast*day 
was  not  forgotten  in  the  charge,  whiOh,  on  the  whole,  did 
ikot,  however;  amount  .to  muoh  more  than  double  what 
in  fairness  it  should  have  been. 

Galium  Bog  soon  >alter  announced  in  person  Ae  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty,  adding,  "  Ta  auld  deevil  was  ganging 
ta  ride  wi'  ta  Duinhd^wassel  hersdl.*' 

' '  That  win  not  be  very  pleasant,  Galium,  nor  altogether 
safe,  for  our  host  seems  a  person  of  great  curiosity ;  but 
a  traveller  must  submit  to  ^hese  inoonvenitoees.  Mean- 
while^ my  good  lad,  here  is  a  trifle  for  you  to  drink  Vich 
Ian  Vohr's  health." 

The  hawk's  eye  of  GaUum  flashed  dehght  upon  a 
golden  guinea,  with  which  these  last  words  w^e  accom- 
panied. He  hastened,  not  without  a  eur^  on  the  in- 
Moades  of  a  Saxon  breeches  pocket,  or  spUuehan,  as  he 
called  it,  to  deposit  the  treasure  in  his  fob ;  and  then,  as 
if  he  conceived  the  benevolence  called  for  some  requital 
on  his  part,  he  gatheiTed  dose  up  to  ^ward,  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  peculiarly  knowing,  and  spoke 
in  an  under  tone,  "  If  -his  booour  thoi^^bt  ta  mild  deevil 
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for  him,  and-tdlan^ta  wiser."  > 

*^  How, 'arid  is  in^iat  ManAer  ?  " 

••  Her  ain  6en>"  replied  Galium,  ** could  wait  fOr  him  si 
wee  bit  fme  the  toun,  and  kittle  his  quarters  wi'  her 

"Sfcene-occle  I  what's  that?  •• 

Calltim  txiibiittoned  his  coiat,  raised  his  left  arm,  and 
with  anempha:tic  nod,  points  to  the  hilt  of  a  small  dirk, 
saugly  deposited  under  it.  in  the  lining  of  his  jacket. 
Waverle^  thought  he  had  understood  his  meaning;  he 
gai«d  in  his^face,  dnd  discovered  In  Callum's  very  hand^ 
some,  ^iOUgh  embrowned  features,  just  the  degree  of 
roguish  malice  with  which  a  lad  of  the  same  age  in 
Kogland  would  have  brought  forward  a  plan  for  robbing 
a;n  otchaM. 

"  Good  Ood,  Cdfium,  wotdd  you  take  the  man's  life  ?  *• 

"Indeed/*  answered  the  young  desperado,  "and  I 
think  he  has  had  just  a  lang  enough  leas^  o't,  when  he^s 
fw  betraying  honest  folk,  that  come  to  spend  siller  at  his 
public." 

ISdw^rd  saw-nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  argtment,  and 
therefoiie  oontented  himse^with  enjoining  Galium  to  lay 
arfdfe  all  practices  against  the  person  of  Mr.  Ebcnezer 
Qt^ckShanks;  in  which  injunction  the  page  seemed  to 
acquiesce  with  ani^  of  great  indiflerence. 

**Ta  Duinh^-wassei  might  please  himsell;  ta  auld 
mdas  loon  had  never  done  Galium  nue  ill.  But  her^  a 
bit  Bne  frae  ta  Tighearna,  tat  he  bade  me  gie  your 
honour  ere  I  came  bade." 

The  letter  from  the  Ghief  contained  Flora's  lines  on 
tho  fate  of  Gaptain  Wogan,  whose  enterprising  character 
is  50  wen  dravm  by  Clarendon.  He  had  originally 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Parliament,  but  had 
abjured  that  party  upon  the  execution  of  Gharles  I.  ;  and 
upon  hearing  that  the  royal  standard  was  set  up  by  the 
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£«rl  of  QieBoalm  and  Goa^ral  MiddOeton  ia  tbe^  Hlgbh 
lands  of  Scotland,  took  leave  of  CbAdes  lUi  xyho  was 
then  at  Paris,  passed  into  Enslaad.  ««6emblQd  8.  body  of 
cavaliers  in  tbe  tuetghbowivood  of  London,  and  traversed 
the  kingdom,  which  had  been  so  long  uacier  domination 
of  the  usurper,  by  marchess  conducted  with  such  skill, 
dexterity,  and  spirit,  that  h^  ^ely  united  im  handful  of 
horsemen  with  the  body  of  Highlanders  then  in  arms. 
After  several  months  of  desultory  warCareg  in  which 
Wogan's  skill  and  courage  gained  him  the  highest  r^^- 
tation,  he  had  the  misfoirtUBe  to  be  woonded  in  n 
dangerous  manner^  and  no  lurgical  ajmtiwce  being 
within  reach,  he  terniinated  his  short  hoi  glorious  careec. 
There  were  obvious  reasons  why  the  politic  Chieftain 
was  desirous  to  place  the  examfHe  of  this  young  hero 
under  the  eye  of  Waverley,  with  whose  romnAtifi  du»r 
position  it  ooiooided  so  pem^iacly*  3ut  his  letter  turned 
phpuBAy  upon  some. trifling,  commis^ons  which  Wftveriey 
bad  promised  to  execute  for  him  in  JE^gland.  and  it  was 
only  toward  the  oonolusion  that  Edward  found  thes* 
words : — "I  owe  Flora  a  grudge  for  refusing  us  her 
company  yesterds^ ;  and  as  I  am  giving  you  the  trouble 
of  reading  these  Ihites,  in  order  to  keep  sa  your  memoiy 
your  promise  to  proQure  me  ibis  fishiag-'taokle  fuid  cross- 
bow from  London,^  I  will  Aldose  her  vepses  on  the  Grave 
of  Wogan.  This  I  know  wiU  tease  h^t ;  for«,  to  tell  you 
the  truth.  I  think  her  more  in  love  with  the  memory  of 
that  dead  hero,  than  she  is  likely  to  be  with  fmy  living 
o»e,  unless  he  shaH  tread  a  similar  peith.  But  English 
squires  of  our  day  keep  their  oak-trees  to  shelter  their 
deer-parks,  or  ijepair  the  lo^es  of  an  evening  at  White's, 
and  neither  invoke  them  to  wreath  their  toow$»  nor 
shelter  their  graves*  I^  me  hope  for  one  brilliant  ex- 
ception in  a  dear  fnend»  to  whom  I  would  naost  gladly 
give  a  dearer  title." 
.  The  verses  were  inscribed* 
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WAVKSUEVi 

TO  AN  OAK-TREE, 

la  the  Churchyard  of  — ^,  ia  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  said 
to  mark  the  Grave  of  Captam  Wogan,  killed  in  1649. 

Embtem  of  fin^khfl^  tiefdent  faith,    ' 
Full  proudly  magr  thy  branches  wave. 

Where  loyi^y  Ueslow  in  death. 
And  valour  fills  a  timeless  grave. 

And  thou,  brave  tenant  of  the  tomb ! 

Repine  not  if  ottr  dime  deny. 
Above  thine  lu»oured  aod  to  bloom. 

The  flower^s  of  a  milder  sky^ 

These  owe  dieir  birth  to  genial  May  ; 

Beneath  a  fiercer  sun  they  pine, 
Be£bre  the  winter  storm  dec^y^-* 

And  can  their  worth  be  typeof  thine ? 

No  f  for  'mid  storms  of  Fate  opposing, 
Still  higher  swellM  thy  dauntless  heart, 

And,  while  Despair  the  scene  was  dosing. 
Commenced  thy  brief  but  brilliant  part. 

Twas  then  thou  sought'st,  on  Albyn's  hill, 
(When  England's  sons  the  strife  resignedX 

A  rugged  race,  resisting  still. 
And  unsubdued,  tiiough  unre&ned. 

Thy  death's  hour  heard  no  kindred  wail. 

No  holy  knell  thy  requiem  rung  ; 
Thy  mourners  were  the  plaided  Gael ; 

Thy  dii^e  the  clamorous  pibroch  sung. 

Yet  who,  in  Fortune's  summer-shine, 

To  waste  life's  longest  tfcrm  away. 
Would  change  that- glorious  dawn  of  thine, 

Though  darktoaed  ere  its  noontide  day*  . 

Be  thine  the  Tree  whose  dauntless  boughs 

Brave  suminer's  drought  and  winter's  gloom  ! 
Rome  bound  with  oak  heir  patriots'  brows, 
.  As  Albyn  shadows  Wogan's  tomb. 
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Whatever  might  be  the  real  roerit  of  Flora  Mac-Ivor's 
poetry,  the  enthusiasm  which  it  intimated  was  well 
calculated  to  make  a  con-espoAding  impression  upon  h*l^ 
lover.  The  lines  were  r6ad — ^read  again— then  deposited 
in  Waverley's  t>osoin-'-tl)«a.  again  drawn  out,  and  read 
line  by  line,  in  a  low  and  .^mothered  voice,  and  with 
frequent  pauses  which  prolonged  the  ttiental  treat,  as  an 
epicure  protracts,  by  sipping  slowly,  the  enjoyment  of  a 
delicious  beverage.  The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Cruickshanks, 
with  the  sublunary  artides  of  dinner  and  wine,  hardly 
interrupted  this  pantomime  of  affectionate  enthusiasm. 

At  length  the  tall  ungainly  figure  and  ungracious  visage 
of  Ebenezer  presented  themselves.  The  upper  part  of 
his  form,  notwithstanding  the  season  required  no  such 
defence,  was  shrouded  in  a  large  great-coat,  belted  over 
his  imder  habiliments,  and  crested  with  a  huge  cowl  of 
the  same  stuff,  which,  whqn  di^awn  over  the  head  and 
hat,  completely  overshadowed  both,  and  being  buttoned 
beneath  the  chin,  was  called  a  trot-cozy.  His  hand 
grasped  a  huge  jockey-whip,  garnished  with  brass  mount- 
ing. His  thin  legs  tenanted  a  pair  of  gambadoes, 
fastened  at  the  sides  with  rusty  clasp&  Thus  accoutred, 
he  stalked  into  the  midst  of  Aeapartment,  and  announced 
his  errand  in  brief  phraSfe  : — "  Yer  horses  are  ready." 

"  You  go  with  me  yourself  then,  landlord?  " 

"I  do,  as  far  as  Perth  ;  where  you  may  be  supplied 
with  a  guide  to  Embro',  as  your  occasions  shall  require.'* 

Thus  saying,  he  placed  under  Waverley's  eye  the  bill 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  self- 
invited,  filled  a  glass  of  wine,  and  drank  devoutly  to  a 
blessing  on  their  journey.  Waverley  stared  at  the  man's 
impudence,  but,  as  their  connection  was  to  be  short,  and 
promised  to  be  convenient,  he  made  no  observatirm  upon 
it ;  and,  having  paid  his  reckoning,  expressed  his  intention 
to  depart  immediately.  He  mounted  Dermid  accordingly, 
and  sallied  forth  from  the  Gk>klen  Candlestidc,  followed 
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by  the  puritanical  figure  we  have  described,  after  he  had, 
at  the  expense  of  soine  time  and  difficulty,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  a  "  louping-6n-stane,"  or  structure  of 
mAsomy'tei*feet€d*"fc&-  the  traveller's  convenience  iilffent 
of  the  house,  elevated  his  person  to  the  back  of  a  long- 
backed,  raw-rboned^  tbin-gutte<)  phani«Hn  of  a  Ip'C^bgiip- 
down  blood-horse,  cp  which  W^verley's  pprtmanteau  was 
deposited.  Our  hero,  though  not  in  a  very  gay  hutidK>ur, 
ooidd  hardly  help  laughiq^  at  the  appearance  of  his  new 
squire,  and  at  im^ining  the  astonishment  which  hi^ 
person  and  equipage  would  have  excited  at  Wavcrley^ 
Honour. 

Edward's  tendency  to  mirth  did  not  escape  mine  host 
of  the  Candlestick,  who,  conscious  of  the  cause,  infused 
a  double  portion  of  souring  Into  the  pharisaical  leaven  of 
his  countenance,  and  resolved  internally,  diat  in  oneway  or 
other  the  young  Englisher  should  pay  dearly  for  the  con* 
tempt  with  which  he  seemed  to  regard  him.  Galium  also 
3tood  at  the  ga^te.  and  enjoyed,  with  undissembled  glee, 
the  ridiculous  figure  of  Mr.  Cruickshanks.  As  Waverley 
passed  him,  he  pulled  off  his  hat  respectfully,  and  ap- 
proaching his  stirrup,  bade  him  "Tak  heed  the  auld 
Whig  deeWl  played  him  nae  cantrip/' 

Waverley  once  more  thanked,  and  bade  him  farewell, 
and  then  rode  briskly  onward,  not  sorry  to  be  out  of 
bearing  of  the  shouts  of  the  children,  as  they  beheld  old 
Ebenezer  rise  and  sink  in  his  stirrups,  to  avoid  the  con- 
cussions occasioned  by  a  hard  trot  upon  a  balf^p»ved 

street.    The  village  of was  soon  several  miles  behind 

him. 
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CHAP.    XXX. 

8hQW8  that  the  Ijom  of  a  HavBe*«  8ho«  may  1?«  * 
Qerious  Inconrfnlenoe^ 

I  HE  maimer  and  air  of  Waverley,  but  above  all, 
the  glittering"  contents  of  his  purse,  and  the  in* 
difference  with  which  he  seemed  to  regard  them, 
somewhat  overawed  hfs  companion,  and  deterred  him 
from  making  any  attempts  to  enter  upon  conversation. 
His  own  reflections  were,  moreover,  agitated  by  various 
surmises,  and  by  plans  of  self-interest,  with  which  these 
were  intimately  connected.  The  travellers  jotnlieyed, 
therefore,  in  silence,  until  it  was  interrupted  by  the  an^ 
nunciation  on  the  part  of  the  guide,  that  his  '*  naig  had 
lost  a  fore-foot  shoe,  which,  doubtless,  his  honour  would 
consider  it  was  his  part  to  replace." 

This  was  what  lawyers  call  a  Jisking  question,  fcal- 
culated  to  ascertain  how  far  Waverley  was  disposed  \o 
submit  to  petty  imposition.  *'  My  part  to  replace  yoUr 
horse's  shoe,  you  rascsd  ! "  said  Waveriey,  mistaking  the 
purport  of  the  intimation. 

"Indubitably,"  answered  Mr.  Cruickshanks ;  "though 
there  was  nb  preceese  clause  to  that  effect,  it  canna  be 
expected  that  I  am  to  pay  for  the  casualties  Whilk  may 
befall  the  puir  naig  while  in  your  honour's  service.— 
NatWess,  if  your  honour  " 

••  O,  ydu  mean  I  am  to  pay  the  farrier  ;  but  where 
shall  we  find  one  ?" 

Rejoiced  at  discerning  there  would  be  no  objection 
made  on  the  part  of  his  temporary  master,  Mr.  Cruick- 
shanks assured  him  that  Caimvreckan,  a  village  which 
they  were  about  to  enter,  was  happy  in  an  excellent 
blacksmith  ;  "  but  as  he  was  a  professor  he  would  drive 
a  nail  for  no  man  on  the  Sabbath  or  kirk  fast,  unless  it 
were  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity,  for  which  he  always 
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chA^eA  sixpenoa  «ujh  shoe."  ^e  irtoft  frnportaAt  Jjart 
of  this  ooinmuttieatkm,  itt  the  opinkm  of  the  speaker, 
made  a  retj  slight  impressioii  o&  the  hearer,  who  only 
hiteroaUy  wondered  wliat  edllego  t&i!t  veteritiary  pro- 
fessor belonged  to ;  nol  tt-wtak  Aat  th«  word  wai  used  to 
denote  any  person  who  pretended  to  uncommon  sanctity 
of  faith  and  manner. 

As  they  entered  thft  viikge  of  Caimvreckan,  they 
speedily  distbigoished  tho  smith'^  house.  Bdng  also  a 
put  lie,  it  was  two  stories  high,  and  proudly  reared  its 
crest,  covered  with  grey  slate,  above  the  thatched  hovels 
by  whidi  it  was  surromided.  The  adjoining  smithy 
betokened  none  Of  the  Sabbatical  silence  and  repose 
which  £bene2«v  had  augm«d  from  the  sanctity  of  his 
friend.  On  the  contmry,  hammer  dashed  and  anvil 
rang,  the  bdlows  groaned,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of 
Vulcan  appeared  to  be  in  fun  activity.  Nor  was  the 
labour  of  a  rural  and  pacific  nature.  The  master  snaith, 
benempt,  as  his  sign  intimated,  John  Muclblewrath,  with 
two  aj»istants,  toiled  busily  in  arranging,  rehiring,  and 
fiirbishing  Old  mtekets,  pistols,  and  swords,  which  lay 
scattered  around  his  workshop  in  military  confusion. 
The  open  shed«  containing  the  forge,  was  crowded  with 
persons  who  came  and  went  as  if  receiving  and  commu- 
nicating important  news ;  and  a  single  glance  at  the 
aspect  of  the  people  who  traversed  the  street  in  haste, 
or  stood  assembled  in  groups,  with  eyes  elevated,  and 
bancis  upKftcd,  announced  that  some  extraordinary  in- 
telligence was  agitating  the  public  mind  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Caimvreckan.  "There  is  some  news,"  said 
mine  host  of  the  Candlcstidc,  pushing  his  lantern-jawed 
visage  and  bare-boiied  nag  rudely  forward  .into  the  crowd 
— **  there  is  some  sews ;  and' if  it  please  my  Creator,  I 
will  forthwith  obtain  ^)eirings  thereof/* 

Waverley,  with  betf et  regulated  curiosity  than  hi» 
attendant's,  dismoimt^d,  and  gave  his  horse  to  a  boy 
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who  stood  hdUng  near.  It  arose;  perhaps,  fvom  tiie  ahy^ 
ness  of  his  character  in  eariy  youth,  that  he  felt  <lislik€> 
at  appljring  to  a  stranger  ^even  for  c^uqI  ii^ormation, 
without  previously  glanoing-at  his  phy^^iognomy  ami  ap^ 
pearan<:e>  While  he  looked  about  in  Girder  to  select  the 
person  with  whoia  he  would  niost  willingly  hold  comh 
munication,  the  buzz  around  saved  .him  in  some  dfigree 
the  trouble  of  interrogatories.  The  {nanies  of  Lod^el, 
Clanronald,  Glengarry,  and  other  distinguishldd  High-, 
land  chiefs,  among  whom  Vich  Ian  Vohr  was  repeatedly 
mentioned,  were  as  familiar  in  men's  mouths  as  house* 
hold  words;, and  from  the  alarm  generally  expressed,: 
he  easily  conceived  that  their  xlescent  Into  the  I:x>wlasids, 
at  the  head  of  their  armed  tribes,  had  either  already  taken 
place  or  was  instantly  a^N:^ended. 

Ere  Waverley  could  ask  particulars,  a  Strong,  large- 
boned,  hard4eatured  woman,  about  foijty,  dressed  as  if 
her  clothes  had  been  flung  on  with  a  pitchfork,  her 
cheeks  flushed  with  a  scarlet  red  ^here  they  were  not 
smutted  with  soot  and  lamp-black,  jostled  .through  the 
crowd,  and  brandishing  high  a  child  <;^  two  years  Old, 
which  she  danced  in  her  arms,  without  regard  to  its 
screams  of  terror,  sang  forth  with  aU  her.  might — 

**  Charlie  is  my  darling,  my  darling,  my  darling. 
ChaiHe  is  my  darling, 

The  young  Chevalier ! " 

-   *  '  ■> 

**  D'ye  hear  what's  come  ower  ye  now,"  continued  th* 
virago,  " ye  whingeing  Whig  carles?  D'ye  hear  wha's- 
coming  to  cow  yer  cracks  ?  , 

Little  wot  ye  wha's  coming, 
Little  Wot  ye  wha^s  coming, 

A'  the  wild  M acntws  ere  cofiilng;'' 

The  Vulcan  of  Caimvreckan,  who  acknowledged  his 
Venus  in  this  exulting  Bacchante,  regarded  her  with  a, 
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gzim  and  ire-lbreboding  couatenance,  while  some  of-  the 
senators  of  the  vi^age  hastened  to  interpose.  ' '  Whisht* 
gudewife ;  is  this  a  time,  or  is  this  a  day,  to  be  singing 
your  ranting  firi©  saags  in? — a  time  when  the  wine  of 
wrath  is  poured  out  without  mixtui»  in  the  cup  of  indig- 
nation^ and  a  day  when  the  lan4  should  give  testimony 
against  popery,  and  prelacy,  and  quakerism,  and  inde- 
pendency, and  supremacy,  and  erastianism,  and  an- 
tinomianism,  and  a*  the  errors  of  the  church?" 

"Axwi  that's  a'  your  Whiggery,"  re-echoed  the  Jacobite 
heroine ;  "that's a'  your  Whiggery,  and  yoiu: presbytery, 
ye  cut-lugged,  graning  carles  1  What !  d'ye  think  the 
lads  wi'  the  kilts  will  care  for  yer  synods,  and  yer  pres- 
b3rteries,  and  ,yer  buttock-mail,  and  yer  stool  o'  re- 
pentance ?  Vengeance  on  the  black  face  o't !  Mony  an 
hdnester  woman's  been  set  upon  it  than  streeks  doon 
beside  ony  Whig  in  the  country.     I  mysell  "-- — 

Here  John  Mucklewrath,  who  dreaded  her  entering 
upon  a  detail  of  personal  experience,  interposed  his 

matrimonial  authority,.    "  Gae  hame  and  be  d (that 

I  should  say  sae),  an4  put  on  the  sowens  for  supper. " 

"And  you,  ye  doil'd  dotard,"  replied  his  gentle  help- 
mate, her  wraUi,  which  had  hitherto  wandered  abroad 
over  the  whole  assembly,  being  at  once  and  violently 
impelled  into  its  natural  channel,  "y€  stand  there  ham- 
mering dog-heads  for  fules  that  will  never  snap  them  at 
a  Highlandman,  instead  of  earning  bread  for  your  family, 
and  shoeing  this  winsome  yoimg  gentleman's  horse  that's 
just  come  frae  the  north !  I'se  warrant  him  nane  of  your 
whingeing  King  George  folk,  but  a  gallant  Gordon,  at 
the  least  o' him." 

The  eyes  of  the  assembly  were  now  turned  upon 
Waverley,  who  took  the  opportimity  to  beg  the  smith 
t£>  shoe  his  guide's  horse  with  al'  peed,  as  he  wished  to 
proceed  on  his  journey  ; — for  he  had  heard  enough  to 
make  him  sensible  thai  there  would  be  danger  in  delay- 
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ing  long  in  thts  place.  The  smith's  eyes  rested  on  him 
with  a  look  of  displeasure  and  suspicion,  not  lessened  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  his  w^  enforced  Waverley's 
mandate.  "  D'ye  hear  what  the  weel-farotired  young 
gentleman  says,  ye  drunken  ne*er-do-good  ?" 

"  And  what  may  your  name  be,  sir  ?"  quoth  Muckle- 
wrath. 

'•  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  you,  my  friend,  provided  I 
pay  yoiu*  labour." 

"  But  it  may  be  of  consequence  to  the  state,  sft","  re- 
plied an  old  farmer,  smelling  strongly  of  whisky  and  peat- 
smoke  ;  "and  I  doubt  we  maun  delay  your  journey  till 
you  have  seen  the  Laird." 

"  You  certainly,"  said  Waverley,  haughtily,  **  will  find 
it  both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  detain  me,  unless  you 
can  produce  some  proper  authority.'* 

There  was  a  pause  and  a  whisper  among  the  crowd— 
**  Secretary  Murray  ;"  "  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  ;"  **  May- 
be the  ChevaKer  himseH  l"  Such  wete  the  sunhises  that 
passed  hurriedly  among  them,  and  there  was  obviously 
an  increased  dhposidon  to  resist  Waverley's  departure. 
He  attempted  to  argue  mildly  with  them,  but  his  volun- 
tary ally,  Mrs.  MucWewrath,  broke  in  upon  and  drowned 
his  exixjstulations,  taking  his  part  with  an  abusive 
violence,  which  was  all  set  down  to  Edward's  account 
by  those  on  whom  it  was  bestowed.  "  Ye'U  stop  ony 
gentleman  that's  the  Prince's  freend?'*  for  she  too, 
though  with  other  feelings,  had  adopted  the  general' 
opinion  respecting  Waverley.  **  I  daur  ye  to  touch 
him,"  spreading  abroad  her  long  and  muscular  fihgers, 
garnished  with  claws  which  a  vulture  might  hav6  envied/ 
•*I'll  set  my  ten  commandments  in  the  face  o*  the  first, 
loon  that  lays  a  finger  on  him." 

"Gae  home,  gudewife,"  qubth  the  former  aforesaid; 
*•  it  wad  better  set  you  to  be  nursing  the  gudeman's  bairns 
'han  to  be  deaving  us  here." 
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WAVERL6Y. 
•*'/r/y  bairns!"  retorted  the  amazon,  regarding  her 
husband   with   a   grin    bf  ineffable    contempt — **  His 
bairns ! 

O  gin  ye  were  dead,  gu4em«n. 
And  a  green  turf  on  your  head,  gudeman  ! 

Then  I  wad  ware  my  widowhood 
Upon  a  ranting  Highlandman." 

This  canticle,  which  excited  a  suppressed  titter  among 
the  younger  part  of  the  audience,  totally  overcame  the 
patience  of  the  taunted  man  of  the  anvil.  "  Deil  be  in 
me  but  I'll  put  this  het  gad  down  her  throat  ! "  cried  he, 
in  an  ecstasy  of  wrath,  snatching  a  bar  from  the  forge  ; 
and  he  might  have  executed  his  threat,  had  he  not  been 
withheld  by  a  part  of  (he  mob,  wliile  the  rest  endea- 
voured to  force  the  termagant  out  of  his  presence. 

Waverley  meditated  a  retreat  in  the  confusion,  but  hi^ 
horse  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  At  length  he  observed, 
at  some  distance,  his  faithful  attendant,  Ebenezer,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  had  perceived  the  turn  matters  were  likely 
to  take,  hnd  withrlm  .vn  both  horses  from  the  press,  and, 
mounted  on  the  one,  and  holding  the  other,  answered 
the  loud  and  repeated  calls  of  Waverley  for  his  horse — 
'•Na,  nal  if  ye  are  nae  friend  to  kirk  and  the  king, 
and  are  detained' as  siccan  a  person,  ye  maun  answer 
to  honest  men  of  the  country  for  breach  of  contract  ; 
and  I  maun  Iceep  the  naig  and  the  walise  for  damage 
and  expense,  in  respect  my  horse  and  mysell  will 
lose  to-morrow's  day's-wark,  beside  the  afternoon 
preaching. " 

Edward,  out  of  patience,  hemmed  in  and  hustled  by 
the  rabble  on  every  side,  and  every  monpent  expecting 
personal  violence,  resolved  to  try  measures  of  intimida- 
tion, and  at  length  drew  a  pocket-pistol,  threatening,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  shoot  whomsoever  dared  to  stop  him, 
and,  ott  the  other,  menacing  Ebenezer  with  a  similar 
doom.  If  he  stirred  a  foot  with  the  horses.    The  sapient 
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Partridge  says,  that  one  man  with  a  pistol  is  equal  to  a 
hundred  unarmed,  because,  though  he  can  shoot  but 
one  of  the  multitude,  yet  no  one  knows  but  that  he  him- 
self may  be  that  luckless  individual  The  levy  en  masse 
of  Cairnvreckan  would  therefore  probably  have  given 
way,  nor  would  Ebenezer,  whose  natural  paleness  had 
waxed  three  shades  more  cadaverous,  have  ventiu-ed  to 
dispute  a  mandate  so  enforced^  had  not  the  Vulcaa  of 
the  village,  eager  to  discharge  upon  some  more  worthy 
object  the  fiuy  which  his  helpraate  had  provoked,  and 
not  ill  satisfied  to  find  such  an  object  in  Waverley,  rushed 
at  him  with  the  red-hot  bar  of  iron,  with  such  deter- 
mination as  made  the  discharge  of  his  pistol  an  act  of 
self-defence.  T^^e  unfortimate  man  fell ;  and  while  Ed- 
ward, thrilled  with  a  natiu^  horror  at  the  incident, 
neither  had  presence  of  mind  to  unsheathe  his  sword  nor 
to  draw  his  remaining  pistol,  the  populace  threw  them* 
selves  upon  him,  disarmed  him,  and  were  about  to  use 
him  with  great  violence,  when  the  appearance  of  a 
venerable  clergymai;!,  the  pastor  of  the  parish,  put  a  ciu-b 
on  their  fury. 

This  worthy  man  (none  of  the  Goukthrapples  or 
Rentowels)  maintained  his  character  with  the  commoQ 
people,  although  he  preached  the  practical  fruits  of 
Christian  faith,  as  well  as  its  abstract  tenets,  and  was 
respected  by  the  higher  orders,  notwithstanding  he  de- 
clined soothing  their  speculative  errors  by  converting  the 
pulpit  of  the  gospel  into  a  school  of  heathen  morality. 
Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  mixture  of  faith  and  practice 
in  his  doctrine  that,  although  his  memory  has  formed  a 
sort  of  era  in  the  annals  of  Cairnvreckan,  so  that  the 
parishioners,  to  denote  what  befell  Sixty  Years  since, 
still  say  it  happened  "in  good  Mr.  Morton's  time,"  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  which  he  belonged  to, 
the  evangelical  or  the  moderate  party  in  the  kirk.  Nor 
do  I  hold  the  circiunstance  of  much  moment,  since,  io 
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my  own  remembrance/  the  one  was  headed  by  an  Ers- 
kine,  the  other  by  a  Robertson.* 

Mr,  Morton  had  been  alarmed  by  the  discharge  of  the 
jiistot,  and  the  increasing  hubbub  around  the  smithy. 
His  first  attention,  after, he  had  directed  the  bystanders 
to  detain  AA^verley,  but  to  abstain  from  injuring'  him, 
t^-as  turned  to  the  body  of  Mucklewrath,  over  which  his 
x^ife,  in  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  was  weeping,  howling, 
5ind  tearing  her  elf-locks,  in  a  state  little  short  of  dis- 
traction. On  raising  u|)  the  smith,  the  fifst  discovery 
was,  that  he  was  alive  ;  ahd  the  n6xt,  that  he  was  hTcely 
to  live  as  Ibng  as  if  he  had  tteVer  heard  the  report  of  d 
pistol  in  his  life.  He  had  made  a  narrow  escape,  how- 
ever ;  the  bullet  had  grazed  his  head,  and  stuhned  him 
for  a  moment  or  two,  which  trance  terror  and  confusion 
of  spirit  had  prolonged  somewhat  longer.  He  now  arose 
to  demand  vengeance  on  the  person  of  Waverley,  and 
with  difficulty  acquiesced  in  the  proposal  Of  Mr.  Morton, 
that  he  should  be  carried  before  the  Laird,  as  a  justice 
Of  peace,  and  pticed  at  his  disposal.  The  rest  of  the 
assistants  unanimously  agreed  to  the  measure  recom- 
mended ;  even  Mrs.  Mucklewrath,  who  had  begim  to 
recover  from  her  hysterics,  whimpered  forth,  '*  She  wad- 
na  say  naething  against  what  the  minister  proposed; 
he  was  e'en  ower  gude  for  his  trade,  and  she  hoped  to 
see  him  wi*  a  dainty  decent  bishop's  gown  on  his  back  ; 
a  comelier  sight  than  your  Geneva  cloaks  and  bands, 
I  wis." 

All  controversy  being  thus  laid  aside,  Waverley,  escorted 
by  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  village  who  were  not  bed- 
ridden, was  conducted  to  the  house  of  Cairnvreclcan, 
whicH  was  about  half  a  mile  distant 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

An  XzBxnlnation.' 

I  AJOR  MELVILLE  of  Cairnvreckan,  aa  elderly 
gentleman,  who  had  spent  bis  youth  in  the  mili- 
1  tary  service,  received  ^r.  Morton  with  great 
kindness,  and  our  herq  with  civility,  which  the  equivocal 
circunastances  wherein- Edward  wa§  placed  rendered  con- 
strained and  distant. 

The  nature  of  the  smith's  hurt  was  inquired  into^  and 
as  the  actual  injury  was  likely  to  prove  trifling,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  received  rendered  the  in- 
fliction, on  Edward's  part,  a  natural  act  of  self4efence, 
the  Major  conceived  ^e  might  dismiss  that  matter,  on 
Waverley's  depositing  in  his  hands  a  small  siun  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wounded  person. 

"  I  could  wish,  sir,"  continued  the  Major,  "  that  my 
duty  terminated  here  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
have  some  further  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  your  journey 
through  the  cpuntry  at  this  unfortunate  and  distracted 
time. " 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Cruickshanks  now  stood  forth«  and  com- 
municated to  the  magistrate  all  he  knew  or  suspected 
from  the  reserve  of  Waverley,  and  the  evasions  of  Galium 
Beg.  The  horse  upon  which  Edward  rode,  he  said  he 
knew  to  belong  to  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  though  he  dared  not 
tax  Edward's  former  attendant  with  the  fact,  lest  he 
should  have  his  house  and  stables  burnt  over  his  head 
some  night  by  that  godless  gamg,  the  Mac-Ivors.  He 
concluded  by  exaggerating  his  own  services  to  kirk  and 
state,  as  having  been  the  means,  under  God  (as  he  mo- 
destly qualified  the  assertion),  of  attaching  this  suspi;* 
cious  and  formidable  delinquent.  He  intimated  hopes 
of  future  reward,  and  of  instant  reimbursement  for  loss 
of  time,  and  even  of  character,  by  travelling  on  the  state 
busmcss  on  the  fast-day. 
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To  this  Major  Mel^lle  aosweied,  with  great  com- 
posure, that,  so  far  from  daimipg  any  merit  in  this  aSkkt 
Mr.  Cruickshanks  ought  to  deprecate  the  iniposition  of 
a  veary  heavy  fine  f(Mr  negleoting  to  lodge,  in  terms  of  the 
recent  prodamation,  an  account  with  the  nearest  magis- 
trate of  any  stranger  who  came  to  his  inn  ;  that  as  Mr. 
Cruickshanks  boasted  so  much  of  religion  and  loyalty, 
he  should  not  impute  this  conduct  to  disaffection,  but 
only  suppose  that  his  zeal  for  kirk  and  state  had  been 
lulled  asleep  by  the  ^opportunity  of  charging  a  stranger 
with  double  horse«hire;  that,  however,  feding  himsetf 
inoonipetent  to  decide  singly  upon  the  conduct  of  a 
person  of  suoh  importance,  he  should  reserve  it  for 
consideration  of  the  next  quarter-sessions.  Now  our 
history  for  the  present  saith  bo  more  of  him  of  the  Can- 
dlestick who  weaded  dolorous  and  malcontent  back  to 
his  own  dwelling. 

Major  Melville  then  commanded  the  villagers  to  return 
to  their  homes,  excepting  two,  who  officiated  as  con- 
stables, and  whom  he  dixected  to  wait  below.  The 
apartment  was  thus  cleared  of  every  person  but  Mr. 
Morton,  whom  the  Major  invited  to  remain ;  a  sort  of 
factor,  who  acted  as  clerk;  and  Waverley  himself. 
There  ensued  a  painful  and  embarrassed  pause,  till 
Major  Melville,  looking  upon  Waverley  with  much  com- 
passioa,  and  (ktea.  consuming  a  paper  or  memorandum 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  requested  to  know  his  name. 
— '  •  Edward  Waverley. ' ' 

"  I  thought  so ;  late  of  the dragoons,  and  nephew 

of  Sir  Evemrd  Waverley  of  Waverley-Honour?  " 

"The  same." 

"Young  gentleman,  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  this 
painful  duty  has  fallen  to  my  lot." 

"Duty,  Major  MelviUe,  renders  apologies  super- 
fluous." 

"  True,  sir ;  permit  mt,  therefore,^  to  ask  jrou  how 
239  ^       , 
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your  thn©  bas  'bden  disposed  6f  since  y6tt  obtained  leave 
of  absencfe  from  yoxir  regiment,  several  \ireek*  ago,  tmtil 
the  present  moment  ?  "  ' 

"  My  reply,"  said  Waverifey,  "to  so  general  a  queiition 
must  be  guided  by  the  nature  df  the  charge  which  renders 
it  necessary.  I  request  to  know  what  that  ch&rge  is,  and 
upon  what  authority  I  am  fofcibiy  detained  to  teply 
to  it  ?  " 

"  The  charge,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  grieve  to  aay,  is  of  a 
very  high  nature,  and  affects  your  charact^  both  as  a 
soldier  and  a  subject.  In  the  former  capacity,  you  «ere 
charged  with  spreading  mutiny  and  rebeHion  among  the 
men  you  commanded,  and  setting  them  the  example  of 
desertion,  by  prolonging  your  own  absence  from  the 
regiment,  contrary  to  the  express  orders  of  jrour  com- 
manding-offlcer.  The  civil  -crime  of  ^J(*ich  you  stand 
accused  is  that  of  high  treason,  and  levying  war  against 
the  king,  the  highest  delinquency  of  which  a  subject  can 
be  guilty." 

"And  by  what  authority  am  I  detained  tO  reply  to  such 
heinous  calumnies  ?  " 

"  By  one  which  you  must  not  dispute,  iior  I  di&obey." 

He  handed  to  Waverley  a  warrant  from  the  Sufireme 
Criminal  Court  of  Scotland,'  in  frill  ftrnn,  for  ap- 
prehending  and  securing  the  person  of  Edward  Waver- 
ley, Esq.,  suspected  of  treasonable  pmctices  and  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

The  astonishment  which  Waverley  expressed  at  this 
commtmication  was  imputed  by  Major  Melvflle  to  con- 
scious guilt,  while  Mr.  Morton  was  rather  disposed  to 
construe  it  into  the  surprise  of  innocence  unjustly  sus- 
pected. There  was  something  true  in  both  conjectures  ; 
for  although  Edward's  nliind  ac<iuitt'ed  him  Of  the  crime 
with  which  he  was  charged,  yet  a  hasty  review  of  his  own 
conduct  convinced  him  he  might  have  great  difficulty 
in  establishing  his  innoioenoe  to  the  satisfoction  of  others. 
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'  'fit  is  a  very  painful  part  of  this  painful  business," 
said  Major  Melville,  a^ter  a  pause,  "  that,  under  so  grave 
a  charge,  X  must  necessarily  request  to  see  such  papers 
as  you  have  on  your  person . " 

**  You  shall,  sir,  without  reserve,"  said  Edward, 
throwing  his  pocket-book  and  memorandums  upon  the 
table;  "there  is  but  one  with  which  I  could  wish  you 
would  dispense." 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  can  indulge  you  with 
no  reservation." 

"  You  shall  see  it  then,  sir ;  and  as  it  can  be  of  no 
service^  I  beg  it  may  be  returned." 

He  took  from  his  bosom  the  lines  he  had  that  morning 
received,  and  presented  them  with  the  envelope.  The 
Major  perused  them  in  silence,  and  directed  his  clerk  to 
make  a  copy  of  them.  He  then  wrapped  the  copy  in  the 
envelope,  and  placing  it  on.  the  table  before  him, 
returned  the  original  to  Waverley,  with  an  air  of 
melancholy  gravity. 

After  indulging  the  prisoner,  for  such  our  hero  must 
now  be  considered,  with  what  he  thought  a  reasonable 
time  for  reflection,  Major  Melville  resumed  his  examina- 
tion, premising,  that  as  Mr.  Waverley  seemed  to  object 
to  general  questions,  his  interrogatories  should  be  jis 
specific  as  his  inf ojmation  permitted.,  He  thqi  proceeded 
in  his  investigation,  dictating,  as  he  went  on,  the  import 
of  the  questions  and  answers  to  the  amanuensis,  by  whom 
it  was  written  down. 

*•  Did  Mr.  Waverley  know  one  Humphry  Houghton,  a 
nonrcommlssioned  o^cer  in  Gardiner's  dragoons?  " 

' '  Certainly  ;  he  was  sergeant  of  my  troop,  and  son  of  a 
tenant  of  my  imcle." 

"  Exactly— and  had  a  considerable  share  of  your  con- 
fidence, and  an  influence  among  his  comrades?  " 

"  I  had  Ujever  occasion  to  repose  confidence  in  a  person 
of  his  de^cript^/'  aus^qnefl  Waverley..    •'  I  favoured 
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Sergeant  Houghton  as  a  dever,  active  yottog  ffelldW,  and 
I  believe  his  fellow-soldiers  respected  him  accordingly."' 

"But  you  used  through  this  man,"  answered  Majot 
Melville,  "  to  communicate  with  such  of  your  troop  as 
were  recruited  upon  Waverley-Honour?" 

••  Certainly  ;  the  poor  fellows,  finding  "^emselves  in  a 
regiment  chiefly  composed  of  Scotch  or  Irish,  looked  up 
to  me  in  any  of  their  little  distresses,  and  naturally  made 
their  countryman,  and  Sergeant,  their  Spokesman  on^such 
occasions." 

"  Sergeant  Houghton's  influence,'*  continued  the 
Major,  "  extended,  then,  particularly  over  those  soldiers 
who  followed  you  to  the  regiment  from  your'unde's 
estate?" 

"  Surely  ; — but  what  is  Aat  to  the  prestat  pur- 
pose?" 

"  To  that  I  am  just  coming,  and  I  beseech  your  eandid 
reply.  Have  you,  since  leaving  the  regiment,  held 
any  correspondence,  direct  or  indirect,  with  this  Sergeant 
Houghton  ?  *' 

"I  !— I  hold  correspondence  with  a  mMi  of  his  raiik 
and  situation  ! — How,  or  for  what  purpose?  " 

"  That  you  are  to  explain  ;— but  did  you  not,  for  eas 
ample,  send  to  him  for  some  books?** 

"  Ybu  remind  me  of  a  trifling  commission,"  Said 
Waverley,  '*  which  I  gave  SergeaAt  Houghton  because 
my  servant  could  not  read.  I  do  recollect  I  bade  him 
by  letter  select  some  books,  of  which  I  sent  him  a  list,  and 
send  them  to  me  at  Tully-Veolan." 

' '  And  of  what  description  were  ^hose  books  ?  " 

"They related  almost  entirdy  to  elegant  literature; 
they  were  designed  for  a  lady's  perusal.  "^ 

"  Wei-e  there  nOt,  Mr.  Waverley,  treasonable  tracts 
an  d  pamphl^s  among  them  ?  " 

"There  were  sonie  politieal  treadses,  into  which  I 
hardly  looked.     Thejr  hita  been  sent  to  me  by  the 
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offidonsnesd  of  a  kind  friend,  wRose  heart  is  ntor&jtd  he 
esteemed  than  Ins:  prudence' or  polStkal  sagacity ;  they 
aeemed  to  be  dull  compositions. " 

"That  friend,"  continued  the  persevering  ii^uirer, 
"was  a  Mr.  Pembroke,  a  non-juring  dergyman,  the  author 
o£  two  treasonaUe' works,  of  which  the  manuscripts  were 
found  among  yoiu:  baggage  ?  " 

•  "  But  of  which,  I  gire  yotnnyhonouTafiJagemkMfan," 
rallied  Waveriey,  *'  I  nerer  read  six  pages." 

"  I  am  not  your  yadge^  Mr.  Warertey  ;  your  exami-" 
nation  wffl  be  transmitted  dsewher^.  And  noA^  to  pro- 
ceed— Do  you  know  a  perscm  that  passes  by  the  name  of 
WilyWi«,orWiHRuthven?"  : 

"  I  never  iheard  of  such  a  name  tiB  this  monient." 

"  Did  you  never  through  such  a  pei'son,  or  aiiy  other 
person,  communicate  with  Sergeant  Humphry  Houghton, 
instigating  him  to  desert  with  as  many' of  his  comrades  as 
he  could  seduce  to  join  him;  and  unite  with  the'High- 
landers  and  other  rebels  now  in  arms  under  the  conimand 
of  the  yoUBp  Pretender  ?  " 

"  I  assure  you  I  am  not  only  entirely  guihless  of  the 
plot  you  have  kdd  to  my  charge,  but  I  detest  it  from  the 
y/my  bottom  of  my  soul,  nor  would  I  be  guilty  of  such 
treachery  to  gain  a  throne  either  for  myidf  or  any  other 
man  ahve." 

' '  Yet  when  I  consider  this  envelope,  in  the  hand-writitig 
of  one  of  those  misguided  gentlemen  Who.atre  now  in  arms 
against  their  country,  and  the  versed  which  it  lendbsed,  I 
cannot  but  find  some  analogy  between  the  enter|»ise  I 
hare  mentioned  and  the  exploit  of  Wogan,  which  the 
writer  seems*  to  eoqpect  you  should  imitate." 

Wateriey  was  stmck  with  the  coineklence,  but  denied 
that  the  wishes  or  expectations  of  the  letter-writer 
were  to  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  a  charge  otherwise 
chimerical. 

"  But,  if  I  am  rifi^itly  infSttm«d}  your  time  was  s^>ent, 
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during  your  absence  Arom  the  i^giment,  between  tbe 
house  of  this  Hi^^iland  Chieftain  and  that  ctf  Mr. 
Bradwardine  of  Bradwardine,  also  in  amis  fbr  this 
unfortuoQ-te  cause?  " 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  disguise  it,  but  I  do  deny^  most 
resolutely,  being  privy  to  any  of  their  designs  against  the 
Government." 

"  You  do  not,  however,  I  presume,  inten'd  to  deny  that 
you  attended  your  host  Glenna£|uoich  to  a  rendezvous, 
where,  under  a  pretence  of  a  general  hunting-match, 
most  of  the  accomplices  of  his  treason  were  assembled  to 
poncert  measures  for  taking  arms  ?  " 

"  i  acknowledge  having  been  at  such  a  meeting,*'  said 
Waverley ;  * '  but  I  neither  heard  nor  saw  any  thing  which 
could  give  it  the  character  you  affix  to  it" 

"From  thence  you  proceeded,"  continued  the  magis- 
trate,  "  with  Glennaquotch  and  a  part  of  his  dan  to  jmn 
the  army  of  the  young  Pretender,  and  returned,  after 
having  paid  your  homage  to  him,  to  discipline  and  arm 
the  remainder,  and  unite  them  to  his  bands  <m  their  way> 
southward?" 

"  I  never  wentivith  Glennaquoich  on  such  an  enand. 
I  never  so  nmch  as  heard  that  the  person  whom  you 
m^ition  was  in  the  country." 

He  then  detailed  the  history  of  his  misfortune  at  the 
hunting-match,  and  added,  that  on  his  return  he  foimd 
himself -.suddenly  deprived,  of  his  commission,*  and  did 
not  deny  that  he  then,  for  the  first  time,  observed 
symptoms  which  indicated  a  disposition  in  jdie  High-< 
landers  to  take  arms ;  but  added,  that  having  no  in- 
clination to  join  their  cause,  and  no  longer  any  reason 
for  remaiokig  in  Scotland,  he  was  now  on  his  return,  to 
his  native,  country,  to  which  he  had  been  sununoned  by 
those  who  had  a  right  jto  direct  his  motions,  as  Ms^or 
Melville  would  perceive  from  the  letters  on  the  table. 

Major  M^ville  accordingly  perused  -the  letters  of 
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RkhftM  Wftv«ifey,  of  Sir  Everard,  and  of  Aunt  Racbel ; 
but  the  inference  he  drew  from  them  were  diflferent  fr6m 
what  Waverley  expected.  They  held  the  language  of 
discontent 'With  Govenmtent,  threw  ont  no  obscure  hmts 
of  revenge  ;  and  that  of  poor  Aunt  RacheU  which  plsdniy 
asserted  the  justice  of  the  Stuatt  cause,  was  held  to 
contam  the  open  avowal  of  ikrhat  the  others  only  ventured 
to  insinuate. 

"  Pfermit  me  another  qu^^on,  Mt.  Wavetiey,"  said 
Major  MelviQe.  **  Did  you  not  receive  repeated  letters 
from  your  commandingHoffioer- warning  you  and  com- 
manding you  to  retimi  to  your  post,  and  acquainting  you 
with  the  idse  made  of  your  name  to  spread  discontent 
among  your  soldiers  ?  " 

*•  I  never  did.  Major  Mdville.  One  letter,  indeed,  1 
received  from  him,  containing  a  dvil  intimation  of  his 
wi^  that  I  would  employ  my  leave  of  absence  otherwise 
than  ftk  constant  residence  at  Bradwardine;  a^  to  which, 
I  own,  I  thought  he  was  not  called  on  to  interfere ;  and, 
finally,  I  reodved,  on  the  same  day  on  which  I  observed 
myself  superseded  in  the  Gatette,  a  second  letter  from 
Colonel  Gardiner,  conunanding  me  to  join  the  regiment 
— an  order  which,  owing  to  my  absence,  already  men- 
tioned and  accounted  for,  I  received  too  late  to  be 
obeyed.  If  there  were  any  intermediate  letters— and 
certainly  from  the  Colonel's  high  character  I  thfaik  it 
probable  that  there  were — they  have  never  reached  me." 

**  I  have  omitted,  Mr.  Waverley/'  continued  Major 
Melville,  "to  inquire  after  a  matter  of  less  consequence, 
but  which  has,  nevertheless,  been  publicly  talked  of  to 
your  disadvantage.  It  is  said  that  a  treasonable  toast 
having  been  proposed  in  j<mt  hearing  and  presence,  you, 
holding  his  Majest/s  commission,  suffered  the  task  of 
resenting  it  to  devdve  upon  another  gentleman  of  the 
company.  This,  sfr,  cannot  be  chal:ged  against  you  in  a 
court  of  jnitiee ;  but  if,  as  I  am  informed,  the  officers  of 
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your  ]:egimient  neqqfisted  an  explanation  g$  wph  a  mmoosv 
as  a  gentleman  and  soldier,  I  cannot  but  be^suiprised 
that  you  did  not  afford  it  to, them." 

This  \vas  too  much.  Beset  and  pressed,  on  every  band 
by  accusations,  in  which, gcpss  falsehoods  were  landed 
witU  such  circumstau^es  i^f  truA  as  covdd  not  £M1  to 
procure  them  creditr^ralonev.wifriended»  and  in  a  strange 
land,  Waverley  aknost  gave  up  his  life  and  honour  for 
lo$t,  andleanmg  h|9hea4'|]^u  hislj^aad,  cesc^tely  re- 
fused to  answer  any  further  questious,  since  the  fair  and 
candid  statement  he  had  already  made  had  only  ^served 
to  furnish  arms  against  hinu 

Without  e^ressii^  either  suiprise  or  displeeffure  at 
the  change  in  Waverley's  manner,  M^jor  Melville  pro- 
ceeded ^omposed^  to  put  sevieral  otlier  queries  to  him. 
*•  What  does  it  avjul  me  to  answer  you?  "  said  Edward 
suUepJy,  * '  You  appear  convinced  of  mj  guUt^  and  wrest 
every  rpply  I  have  made  to  support  your  own  F<^ecoa* 
ceived  opinion.  Enjoy  your  supposied  tnumpb,  then, 
an4  torment  me  fio  furth^.  If  I  am  oapflJ»lf  of  tbe 
covf  rdice  and  treachery  your  charge  burdfens  me  with*  X 
^im.^ot  worthy  to  be  believed  in  j^y  reply  I  can  make  to 
you.  If  I  am  not  deserving  of  your  suspidon—aad  God 
and  my  own  conscience  bear  evidence  with  me  that  it  is 
so — then  I  do  not  see  why  I  should -by  my  candour  lend 
my  accusers  arms  against  my  innocence.  There  is  no 
reason  I  should  answer  a  word  more»  and  I  am  ^ifstef" 
mined  to  abide  by  this  resolution;"  And  affain  be 
resumed  his  posture  of  sullen^and  determined  silence. 
,  "Allow  me,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  to  remind  you  of 
one  reason  that,  may,  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  candid 
and  open  confession.  The  inexperience  of  youth,  Mr, 
Waverley,  lays  it  open  to  the  (dans  of  the  more  designing 
and  artful ;  and  one  of  your  friends  at  least — I  mean 
Mac-Ivor  of  Gl^nnaquoich — ^ranks  high  in  the  latter 
class,  as  from,  ypur  apparent,  ingenuousness,  youth/  ^4 
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nnacquaiiUai^  ^t|i^  the  manneraof  the  H%hlands,  I 
should  be  dispo9ed  to  place  you  among,  the  former,  In 
such  a  case,  sl  false  step  or  error  lil^e  yours,  whiph  I  shall 
be  happy  to  consider  as  involuntary,  may  be  atoned  for, 
and  I  w<H^d  willingly  act  as  intercessor.  But  as  you 
nust  necessarily  beacqu^nted  «ath  the  strength  of  the 
individuals  in  this  country  who  have  assumed  arms,  with 
their  means,  and  with  their  plans,  I  must  expect  you 
will  merit  this  mediation  -on  ^y  part  hy  a  frank  and  can- 
did avowal  of  aJyi  that  has  come  to  your  knowledge  upon 
these  ^eads.  In  which  case,  I  think  I  can  venture  to 
promise  that  a  very  short  personal  restraint  will  be  the 
^y  jXk  consequence  that  can  arise  from  your  accession 
tp  these  woiatpj^j  intrigues." 

Waverley  listened  with  great  composure  until  the  end 
of  this^  exhpctation,  when,  springing  from  his  seat,  with 
an  energy  he  had  not  yet  displayed,  he  replied,  ' '  Major 
Melville;  since  that  is  your  name,  I  have  hitherto 
answered  your  questions  with  candour,  or  declined  them 
with  temper,  because  their  import  concerned  myself 
alone  ;  but  as  3rou  presume  to  este\em  me  mean  enough 
to  commence  informer  against  others,  who  received  me, 
whatever  ihaf  b»  their^^ilbBc  misconduct,  as  a  guest  and 
firiend^^^I  ileelaJFe  to  you  that  I  consider  your  questions 
^&  an  insult  infinitely  more  ofiEiensive  than  your  calum- 
mans  suspicions ;  and  that,  since  my  hard  fortune  permits 
me  n^  other  mode  oi  resenting  them  t|ian  by  verbal  de- 
fiaivWi  you  should  sooner  have  my  heart  out  of  my  bosom, 
thaa  a  siogite  syllable  of  informatiour  on  subjects  which  I 
could  only  become  acquainted  with  in  the  full  confidence 
of  unstispectiqg  hospitality. ' ' 

Mr,  Morton  and  the  Major  looked  at  each  other  ;  and 
Ihe  former,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  had 
beeo^  repeatedly  troubled  with  a  sorry  rheum,  had  re- 
course to  his  snuff-box  and  his  handkerchief. 
.  ' '  Mr»  Wafeik^  '*  sa^d  thf^  Mta|or^ ' '  my  present  situation 
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prohibits  me  alike  from  giving' 6r  rfecrfvittgf  dfFefice, 
and  I  win  not  protract  a  discussion  v^hich  approaches  to 
cither.  I  am  afraid  I  must  sign  a  warrant  for  detaining 
you  in  custody,  but  this  iouse  shall  for  the  present  be 
your  prisoU.  I  fear  I  cannot  persilade  3rou  to  accept  a 
share  of  our  supper? — fEdward  shook  his  head) — ^but  I 
will  order  refreshments  iii  your  apartment." 

Our  hero  bowed  and  "Withdrew,  under  guard  of  the 
officers  of  justice,  to  a  small  but  handsome  room,  where, 
declining  all  ,offers  of  food  or  wine,  he  flung  himself  on 
the  bed,  and  stupifiedby  the  harassing  events  and -mental 
fatigue  of  this  miserable  day,  he  suiik  fnto  a  de^  and 
heavy  slumber.  This  was^  more  thian  he  himself  oould 
have  expected  ;  but  it  is  mentioned  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  when  at  the  stakie'  of  torture,  that  on  the 
least  intermission  of  agony ^  they  Will'  sleep  tmtfl  the  fire" 
is  applied  to  awaken  them. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

A  Oonfarenoe.  and  the  Oonitqnenoe, 

^m  AJOR  MELVILLE  had  detained  Mr.  Morton 
||^H||  during  his  examinaition  of  Waverley,  both  be- 
rTT'ill  cause  he  thought  he  might  derive  assistance  from 
his  practical  good  sense  and  approved  loyalty,  snd  also 
because  it  was  agreeable  to  have  a  witness  of.  unfm- 
peached  candour  and  veracity  to  proceedings  which 
touched  the  honour  and  safety  of  a  yoimg  Englishman  of 
high  rank  and  family,  and  the  expectant  heir  of  a  large 
fortune.  Every  step  he  knew  would  be  rigorously  can- 
vassed, and  it  was  his  .business  to  place  the  justke  and 
integrity  of  his  own  conduct  beyond  the  limits  of 
question. 
When  Waverley  retired,  the  kdrd  and  dergynnn  of 
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CswhYToekan  sat  down  in  sileoceto  didr  evening'  nae&I. 
WhUeithe  servants  Were  in  ott^danoe^  'neither  chose  to 
say  anything  on  the  circumstances  which  occupied  their 
mindd,  and  neither  felt*  it  eaisy  u>  spfeak  vipdn  any  other. 
The  youth  and  apparent  frankness  of  Waverley  stood  in 
strodg  contrast  to  the  shades  ofsuspioion  which  darkened 
around  him,  and  he  had  a  sort  of  naivete  and  openness 
of  demeanour,  that  seemed  to  belong  to  oheunhack^ 
neyed  in  the  ways  of  intrigue,  and  which  pleaded  highl]p 
in  his  iieivour. 

£ach  nrased  over  the  particulars  of  the  iexamhiation/ 
and  eich  viewed  it  through  the  medium  of  his  own  feel-> 
ii^.  Both  were  men  of  ready  and  ^  acute  talent,  and 
both  were  equally  competent  to  combine  various  parts  of 
evidence,  and  to  deduce  from  them  the  necessary  con- 
clusions. But  the  wide  difference  of  their  habits  and 
edndation  often  occasioned  a  great  discrepancy  in  then: 
nespective  deductions  from  admitted  premises. 

Major  Melville  bad  been  versed  in  camps  and  cities  ; 
he  was  vigilant  by  profession,  and  cautious  from  expe- 
rience;  had  met  with  much  evil  in  the  worfd,  and  there- 
fore, though  himself^  an  upright  magistrate  and  an 
honourable  man,  his  opinions  of  others  were  always  strict, 
and  sometimes  unju^y  seVere.  Mr.  Morton,  on  the 
opntrary,  had  passed  from  the  literary  pursuits  of  a  col- 
lie, where  he  was  beloved  by  his  companions,  and 
respected  by  his  teachers,  to  the  ease  and  simplicity  of 
his  present  charge,  wheie  his  opportunities  of  witnessing 
evil  were  few,  and  never  dwelt  upon  but  in  order  to  en- 
cotnage  repentance  and  amendment ;  and  where  the  love 
and  rtspttst  of  his  parishioners  repaid  his  affectionate 
zeal  in  their  behalf,  by  endeavouring  to  disguise  from 
him  what  dtey  knew  would  give  him  the  most  acute  pain, 
namely,  their  own  occasional  transgressions  of  the  duties 
which  it  was  the  business  of  his  life  to  recommend. 
Thus  it  iras  a  common  saying  in  the  neighbourhood 
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(though  ^tb  wane  populakr  chalraotetfs),  that'the  fanrd 
knew  only  the  ill  in  the  parish,  and  the  minister  only  the 
good. 

A  love  of  letters*  though  kept  in  subordination  to  his 
clerical  studies  and  duties,  also  distinguished  the  pa^or 
of  Caimvaidektui,  and  had  daged  his  mind  in  earlier  days 
with  a  slight  feding  of  romanoe,  which  no  after  inddents 
of  real  life  had  entirely  dissipated.  The  eaiiy  loss  of  an, 
aiaioble  young  woman,  whom  he  had  married  for  love, 
and  who  was  quickly  followed  to  the  grave  by  an  only 
child* .  had  also  served,  eiren  >  after  the  fapse  of  matny 
years,  to  soften  a  disposition  natumUy  mikl  and  con- 
templative. His  feelings  on  the  present  occasion  were 
UteiefoBe  likely  to  differ  from  those  of  the  severe  discii 
pjinarian,  strict  magistnatek  0nd  disOnistful  man  of  the 
world*       < 

When  the  servants  had  ^thdcawn,.  the  silence  of  both 
parties  continued,  until  Major  Adebolk,  filling  his  glaas» 
and  pushing  the  bottl0  to  Mr.  Morton,  oooimenced. 

"A  distressing  af&ir  this^  Mc  Morton.  I  fear  this 
youjjigster  has^  brought  himsdf  within  the  compass  fif  a 
baiter," 

".God  forbid ! "  answered  tJ*8  clergynwn* 

"Marry,  and  amen," Mid  the  temporal,  magistrals  ; 
"but  I  tlUnk  even  your  merciiul  logic  will  htfrdly  deny> 
the  coiKdusion."  .  <    i 

* '  Surely,  Major, '  *  answered  .the  clerg3rm^  * '  ,1  should 
hope  it  might  be  averted,  for  aught  we  have  heard  to- 
night?" 

'  'Indeed  I "  T^ed  Melville,  *  *  But,  my  good  penMm, 
you ,  ave  oue  of  those  who  would  communicate  to  every 
criminal  the  benefit  of  cleigy^"  ,      . 

"  Unquestionably  I  would :  aaeroy  and  long-eufienng' 
are  the  giounds  of  the  doctrine  I  am  called  to  teach." 

"  True,  religiously  speaking  ;  but  mercy  to  a  criminal 
may  be.gross  injustice  Xo  the  oommunity. ,  I  den't  speak 
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WfiycfiLeY. 

of  thit  youQgr  fdkMr  in  paitiouiar»  who  I  heartily  Pfuh 
may  be  able  to  dear  himself,  for  I  like  both  his' modesty 
and  his  spirit.    Bat  I  fear  be  has  rushed  upon  fais  ftue." 

"And why?  Htmdnsds  of  niisguided  gentlenea^n  ^e 
now  iB  amis  flgunst  the  Govemment ;  mamy,  dottibtless, 
upon  principles,  which  education,  and  early  pnejudioe 
have  gilded  with  the  names  of  paltriotibm  and  heroism ; 
—Justice^  when  sheaeleots  het  vtotims  ^m  such  a  muU 
titude  {for  surely  all  will- not-  be  destioyed),  must  regaid 
the  moral  motive.  He  whom  ambition,  or  hope  of  per^ 
sonal  adwnntage,  has  led  to  distturb  the  peace  of  a  MrbVL- 
ordesed  government,  let  him  ML  a  victim  to  tiie  Uws ; 
but  surely  youth,  mided  by  the  wild  visions  of  chivalry 
and  imaginary  loyalty,  taay  plead  Soar  pardon." 
t  "  If  viflionary  chivalry  and  imaginary  loyalty  come 
within  the  predicament  of  high  treason,"  replied  the 
magistrate,  "  I  know  no  court  in  Christendom,  my  dear 
Mr.  Morton,  where  they  can  sue  out  their  Habeas 
Corpus." 

"  But  I  cannot  see  time  this  yoiith's  guflt  is  at  all  esta'- 
blishodto  my  $atia£aotion,V  said  the  clergjrman. 

*'  Because  your  good  nature  Idinds  your  good  sense," 
replied  Major  Melville.  "Obsexve  now:  this  young 
man,  descended  of  a  family  of  hereditary  Jacobites,  his 

uncle  the  leader  of  the  Toiy  interest  in  the  connty  of^ , 

his  father  a  disobliged  and  discontented  courtier,  his 
tutor  a  non-juror,  and  the  author  of  two  treasonable 
vohunes-Hhis  youth,  I  say,  enters  ihto  Gardiner^s  dra- 
goons, bringing  with  him  a  body  of  young  feHows  from 
his  uncle's  estate^  who  have  not  stickled  at  avowing,  in 
t^fiijp  w^;  the  high-church  principles  tiiey  learned'  at 
Waveriey^Honour,  in  their  di^tes  with  their  commdes. 
To  these  young  men  Waveriey  is  unuritially  attentive ; 
they  are  supplied  with  money  beyond  a  soldier's  Vrants, 
and  inconsistent  iv^ith  his  discipline ;  and  are  under  the 
njMiagsmenl  of  a  fwomit^  atpgeaat,  through  whom  they 
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hold  an  nniisiially  close  oomniuiiication  with  their  oap^ 
tain,  and  afifect  to  consider  themsdves  as  independent  of 
the  other  officers,  and  superior  to  their  comrades." 

"  AH  this,  my  dear  Major,  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  thdr  attachment  to  thdr  young  landlordi  and  of  thei^ 
finding'  themselves  in  a  regiment  levied  chiefiy  in  the 
liorth  of  Ireland  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  of 
course  among  comrades  disposed  to  quarrel  with  them, 
tx)th  as  Englishmen,  and  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
England." 

•'Wdl  said,  parson  I"  replied  the  magistiate — "I 
would  some  of  your  synod  heard  you<-^But  let  me  go 
on.  This  young  man  obtains  leave  of  absence,  goes  to 
tully-Veolan— the  principles  of  .  tiie  Baron  of  Bard- 
wardine  are  pretty  well  known,  not  to  mention  that  this 
lad's  unde  brought  him  off  in  the  year  fifteen ;  he 
engages  there  in  a  brawl,  in  which  he  is  saad  to  have 
disgraced  the  commission  he  bore;  Colonel  Gmxiiner 
writes  to  him,  first  mildly,  then  more  sharply — I  think 
you  will  not  doubt  his  having  done  so,  ^nce  he  ^ys  so ; 
the  mess  invite  him  to  explain  the  quarrel  in  wl^ch  he  is 
said  to  have  been  involved ;  he  neither  replies  to  his 
commander  nor  his  comrades.  In  the  tneanwhile,  his 
soldiers  become  mutinous  and  disorderly,  and  at  leorgth, 
when  the  rumour  of  this  unhappy  re^lion  becomes 
general,  his  favourite  Sergeant  Houghton,  and  another 
fellow,  are  detected  in  correspondence  with  a  French 
emissary,  accredited,  as  he  says,  by  Captain  Waverley, 
who  urges  him,  according  to  the  men's  confession,  to 
desert  with  the  troop  and  join  their  captain,  who  was 
with  Prince  Charles.  In  the  meanwhile  this  txixsty 
captain  is,  by  his  own  admission,  residing  at  Glenna- 
quoich  with  the  most  active,  subtle,  and  desperate 
Jacobite  in  Scotland  ;  he  goes  with  him  at  least  as  far  as 
their  famous  hunting  rendezvous,  and  I  ^e^  a  little 
farther.  Meanwhile  two  other  summonses  are  sent  him ; 
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one  warnmg  him  of  the  disturbances  in  his  troop,  another 
peremptorily  ordering  him  to  repair  to  the  regiment, 
which,  indeed,  common  sense  might  have  dictated,  when 
he  observed  rebellion  thickening  all  round  him.  He 
returns  an  absolute  refusal,  and  throws  up  his  com^ 


"He  had  been  already  deprived  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Morton.     • 

"  But  he  regrets,"  replied  Melville,  "  that  the  measure 
had  anticipated  his  resignation.  His  baggage  is  seized 
at  his  quarters,  and  at  Tully-Veolan,  and  is  found  to 
contain  a  stock  of  pestilent  jacobitical  pamphlets, 
enough  to  poison  a  whole  coontry,  besides  the  unprinted 
lucubrations  of  his  worthy  friend  and  tutor  Mr.  Pem- 
Inxrfce," 

"  He  says  he  never  read  them,"  answered  the  minister. 

"  In  an  ordinary  easel  should  believe  him,"  replied  the 
magistrate, ' '  for  tiiey  are  as  stupid  and  pedantic  in  compo- 
sition, as  mischievous  in  their  tenets.  But  can  you  suppose 
any  thing  but  value  for  the  principles  they  maintain  would 
induce  a  yotmg  man  of  his  age  to  lug  such  trash  about 
with  him?  Then,  when  news  azrive  of  the  approach  of 
the  rebels,  he  sets  out  in  a  sort  of  disguise,  refusing  to 
tell  his  name ;  and  if  yon  old  fanatic  tell  truth,  attended 
by  a  very  suspicious  character,  and  mounted  on  a  hoi^ 
known  to  have  belonged  to  Glennaquoich,  and  bearing 
on  h|s  peAon  letters  from  his  family  expressing  high 
rancour  against  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  a  copy  of 
verses  in  praise  of  one  Wogan,  who  abjured  the  service 
of  the  Parhament  to  join  the  Highland  insurgents,  when 
in  arms  to  restore  the  house  of  Stuart,  with  a  body  of 
English  cavalry — the  very  counterpart  of  his  own. plot — > 
and  summed  up  with  a  '  Go  thou  and  do  likewise.'  ft-om 
that  loyal  subject,  and  most  safe  and  peaceable  character, 
Fergus  Mao-Ivor  of  Glennaquoich,  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  and  sty 
lortb.    And,  bstly,"  conthnied  Major  Melville,  warmh^g 
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in-  tlie  detail. ot  his''  argumeats,  "where  do  -we  ffanl 
t}ii&  seoond  edition  (^  Cavalier  Wpgan  ?  Why,  truly,  in 
the  very  tjaiek  moH  proper  for  exdoutioD  ai  his  design, 
and  piatoHing  the  first  of  the  kingfs  subjects  who  ventures 
to  question  his  intentions." 

Mr.  Morton  prudently  abstained  from  argummt, 
>ylli/$h.he  perceived  would  only  harden  the  magiBtnite  in 
his  opinion,  and  merely  asked  how  he  intended  to  dispose 
of  the  priaotter? 

"  U  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  considering  the 
state  oC  the  country,"  said  Major  Melrilie. 

"  Could  you  not  detain  him  (being  such  a  gentleman- 
like youog  man)  here  in  yxmr  own  house,  oat  oi  hamt's 
\»»y,  till  this  stont,  Uow  over?  " 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Major  Melville,  "neither  your 
house  nor  mine  will  be  long  out  of  hamTs  way,  even 
were  it  legal  to  confine  him  here.  I  have  just  learned 
that  the  comniaBdBr-in-<chief,  who  marched  into  the 
Highlands  to  seek  out  and  disperse  the  insut^pents,  has 
declined  giving  them  battle  at  Corr>«rick,  and  marched 
on  aor^ward  with  adl  the  disposable  force  of  Govern- 
ment  to  Inverness,  Jiohn*o''Groait's  House,  or  the  devil, 
for  what  I  know*  leaving  the  xoad  to  the  LowCountiT' 
open  and  undefended  tO'  the  Highland  anny." 

" Good  God  1 "  said,  the  deigyman.  "Is  the  man  cl 
coward,  a  tcajuCor,  or  aai<£ot  ?  " 

"  Noaeof  the  three,  I  believe,"  answered  Melville. 
*'  Sir  John  lias  U^e  comraon^place  courage  of  a  common 
soldier,  is  honest  enough,  does  what  he  is  commanded, 
and  undi^stands  what  is  told  him,  but-  is  as  fit  to  act  for 
himself  in  droujnstaikces>  of  impcntance,  as  I,  my  dear 
parson,  ta  occi^y  your  pidpit ' ' 

This,  important  public  intelligence  natoratty  diverted 
the  discourse  from  Waveidcy ibr  some  time;  at  length, 
however^  the/ subject  Was  resupned.     ' 

"I  heU^ve/'said  Majoc  Meiville,  "that  I  must  give 
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this  yovng  nub  Ih  61uii3g^e,  'to  some  of  the  detached 
parties  oi  anned  vdluidieeT8,"who>  were  lately  sent  out  u> 
overawe  the^disaffeeted  districts;  Tbey^are  liow  recalled 
toiwaids  Stirling,  and  a.sviaU  Jx)d7cx>knes  this  way  to- 
jnorrow  (ur  next  day,  comihanded  by  the  westland  man, 
—that's  his  name  h^^xyaaaw  Mm,  andsiid  he  was  the 
very  modd  of  one  of  CraiiiivieU^s  tu^txiy  saterts;" 

"GSfillan,  the  CamerotiiaD,"  answeved  Mr.  Mdrton* 
"  I  wi^  the  young:  gentleman  may/be  iafe  with  htm. 
Strange  thini^s  axe  done  in  the  heat  und  tunry  of  minds 
in  so  agitafting  a  oq^,  and  i  fear  GiilfillaK  is  of  a  sect 
which  has  snfiEeired  persecution^  witboot  leanuikg  mercy. " 

''He  has  only  to  lodge  2ifr.  Warmdey  in  Stilting 
Castle,"  said  the  Major :  "  I  will  give  stiidt  injunctions 
to  treat  him  wett.  I  mally  cannot  devise  any  better  mode 
for  securing  him,  and  L  fancy  you  wocAd  hardly  advise  me 
to  encounter  the  responsibittty  of  setthig  him  at  £berty." 

"  But  you  will  have  no  objection  to  my  seeing  him  to- 
morrow in  private  ?  "  said  the  minister. 

"  None,  certainly  ;  your  loyalty  and  character  are  my 
warrant  But  with  what  view  do  you  make  the  request  ?  " 

"Simplj"  lepKed  Mr.' Morton,  '"to  make -the  ex- 
periment-'wfaeflier  he  may  not  be  broi^t  to  communicate 
to  me  some  circumstances  4rhieh  may  hereafter  be  useful 
to  alleviate,  If  not  t6  «ecculi)ate  Us  conduct.  '^ 

The  friends  now  parted  and  retired  to  rest,  eaeh  filled 
with  the  most  anMiooa  lefleetkMis  on  the  state  of  the 
country* 

CHAP,  XXXIIL 
A  Oonfldatnt.  .     . 

IAVERLEY  awoke- in  the  morning  from  troubled 
dreams  and  unrefreshing  shimbers,  to  a   full 
consciousness  of  the  horrors  of  his  situation. 
How  it  might  terminate  he  knew  not    He  might  bo 
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delivered  up  to  military  law,  wiiich.  in  the  midst  of  einl 
war,  was  not  likely  to  be  scrupulous  in  the  choioe  of  its 
victims  or  the  quality  of  the  evidence.  Nor  dBd  he  feel 
much  more  comfortable  at  die  thoughts  of  a  trial  before 
a  Scottish  court  of  justice,  where  he  knew  the  laws  and 
forms  differed  in  many  respects  fihom  those  of  England, 
and  had  bten  taught  to  beBeve,  however  erroneously, 
that  the  liberty  and  rights  of  the  subject  were  less  care- 
fully protected.  A  sentiment  of  bitterness  rose  in  his 
mind  against  the  Goveriunent,  which  he  considered  as 
Che  cause  of  his  embarrassment  and  peril,  and  he  cursed 
internally  his  scrupulous  rejection  of  Maclvor's  invitation 
to  accompany  him  to  the  field. 

*•  Why  did  not  I,"  he  said  to  himsdf,  **  like  other  men 
of  honour,  take  the  earliest  opportunitf  to  welcome  to 
Britain  the  descendant  of  her  ancient  kings,  and  lineal 
heir  of  her  throne  ?    Why  did  not  I 

Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion, 

And  welcome  home  agam  discarded  faith, 

Seek  out  Prince  Charles,  and  fall  before  his  feet  ? 

AU  that  has  been  recorded  of  excellence  and  worth  in 
4he  house  of  Waverley  has  been  founded  npcm  their  loyal 
faith  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  From  the  interpretation 
which  this  Scotch  magistrate  has  put  uponthe  letters  of 
my  uncle  and  father,  it  is  plain  that  I  ought  -  to  b^ve 
omderstood  th^n  as  marshalling  me  to<the  course  of  my 
ancestors ;  and  it  has  been  my  gross  dulness,  joined  to 
the  obsciuity  of  expression  which  they  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  security,  that  has  confounded  my  judgment 
Had  I  yielded  to  the  first  generous  impulse  of  indignation 
when  I  learned  that  my  honour  was  practised  upon,  how 
<lifferent  had  been  my  present  situation !  I  had  then  been 
free  and  in  arms,  fighting,  like  my  forefatl^rs,  for  love, 
for  loyalty,  and  for  fame.  An4  now  I  am  here,  netted 
and  in  the  toils,  at  the  disposal  of  a  suspicious^  st«>|i^ 
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and  cold^^hearted  man,  perhaps  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
solitude  of  a  dungeon,  or  the  infamy  of  a  pubHc  execution. 
O  Fergus !  how  true  has  your  prophecy  proved  ;  and  how 
speedy,  how  very  speedy,  has  been  its  accomplishment ! " 

WMle  Edward  was  ruminating  on  these  painful  sub- 
jects of  contemplation,  and  very  naturally,  though  not 
quite  so  justly,  bestowing  upon  the  reigning  dynasty  that 
blame  which  was  due  to  chance,  or,  in  part  at  least,  to 
his  bwn  unreflecting  conduct,  Mr.  Morton  availed  tarn- 
sdf  of  Major  MdviUe's  permission  to  pay  him  an  early 
visit 

Waverley's  first  impulse  was  to  intimate  a  desire  that 

he  might  not  be  disturbed  with  questions  or  conversation  ; 

but  he  suppressed  it  upon  observing  the  benevolent  and 

■  reverend  appearance  of  the  clergjrman  who  had  rescued 

him  from  the  inunediate  violence  of  the  villagers. 

"I  believe,  sir,"  said  the  unfortunate  young  mstn, 
"  that  in  any  other  circumstances  I  should  have  had  as 
much  gratitude  to  express  to  you  as  the  safety  of  my  life 
may  be  worth ;  but  such  is  the  present  tumult  of  my  mind, 
and  such  is  my  anticipation  of  what  I  am  yet  likely  to 
endure,  that  I  can  hardly  offer  you  thanks  for  your  inter- 
position." 

Mr.  Morton  replied,  "  that,  far  from  making  any  claim 
up(m  his  good  opinion,  his  only  wish  and  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  his  visit  was  to  find  out  the  means  of  deserving  it. 
My  exo^ent friend.  Major  Melville,"  he  continued,  *'  has 
feelings  and  duties  as  a  soldier  and  public  functionary, 
by  which  I  am  not  fettered ;  nor  can  I  always  coincide  in 
opimons  winch  he  forms,  perhaps  with  too  litde  allow- 
ance for  the  imperfections  of  human  nature. "  He  paused, 
and  then  pirooeeded  :  "  I  do  not  intrude  myself  on  your 
cobfidence,  Mr.  Waverley,  for  the  purpose  of  leainu^ 
any  circumstances,  the  knowlec^e  of  which  can  be 
pK^udicial  either  to  yourself  or  to  others  ;  but  I  own  my 
earnest  wish  is,  that  you  would  entrust  me  with  any> 
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]3articulars  which  could  lead  to  your  exculpation.    I  can 
solemnly  assure   you  they  will  be  deposited  with    a 
faithful  and,  to  the  extent  of  his  limited  powers,  a  zealous 
agent." 

"  You  are,  sir,  I  presmne,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman?" 
— Mr.  Morton  bowed. — "Were  I  to  be  guided  by  the 
.  prepossessions  of  education,  I  might  distrust  your 
friendly  professions  in  my  case  ;  but  I  have  observed  that 
simikr  prejudices  are  nourished  in  this  country  against 
your  professional  brethren  of  the  Episcopal  persuasion, 
and  I  am  willing  to  believe  them  equally  unfpunded  in 
both  cases." 

'•  Evil  to  him  that  thmks  otherwise, "said Mr.  Morton  ; 
*•  or  who  holds  church  government  and  ceremonies  as 
the  exclusive  gauge  of  Christian  faith  or  moral  virtue." 

"  But,"  continued  Waverley,  "I  cannot  perodve  why 
I  should  trouble  you  vdth  a  detail  of  particulars,  out  of 
whidi,  after  revolving  them  as  carefully  as  possible  in  my 
recoUection,  I  find  myself  unable  to  explain  much  of 
what  is  charged  against  me.  I  know,  indeed,  that  I  am 
innocent,  but  I  hardly  see  how  I  can  hope  to  prove  my- 
self so." 

"  It  is  for  that  very  reason,  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  the 
clergyman,  "that  I  venture  to  solicit  your  confidence. 
My  knowledge  of  individuals  in  this  country  is  pretty 
general,  and  can  upon  occasion  be  e^dended.  Your 
situation  will,  I  fear,  preclude  your  laking  those  active 
steps  for  recovering  intelligence,  or  trddng  imposture, 
which  I  would  willingly  undertake  in  your  behalf ;  and 
if  you  are  hot  benefited  by  my  exertions,  at  least  they 
cannot  be  prejudicial  to  you." 

Waverley,  after  a  few  mmutes*  reflection,  was  convinced 
that  his  reposing  confidence  in  Mr.  Morton,  so  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned,  could  hurt  neither  Mr.  Brad> 
wardine  nor  Fergus  Mao-Ivor,  both  of  whom  had 
openly  assumed  arms  against  the  Government,  and  that 
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h  might  possibly,  if  the  professions  of  his  new  friend 
corresponded  in  sincerity  with  the  earnestness  of  his  ex- 
pression, be  of  some  service  to  himself.  He  therefore 
ran  briefly  over  most  of  the  events  with  which  the  reader 
is  aheady  acquainted,  suppressing  his  attachment  to 
Flora,  and,  indeed,  neither  mentioning  her  nor  Hose 
Bradwardine  in  the  course  of  his  narrative. 

Mr.  Morton  seoned  particularly  struck  with  the 
account  of  Waverley's  visit  to  Donkld  Bean  Lean.  "I 
am  glad,"  he  said,  "  you  did  not  mention  this  circum- 
stance to  the  Major.  It  is  capable  of  great  misconstruc- 
tion on  the  part  of  thos6  who  do  not  consider  the  power 
of  curiosity  and  the  influence  of  romance  as  motives  of 
youthful  conduct.  When  I  was  a  young  man  like  you, 
Mr.  Waverley,  any  §uch  hair-brained  expedition  (I  beg 
yom*  pardon  for  ^e  expression)  would  have  had  inex- 
pressible charms  for  me.  But  there  are  men  in  the 
world  who -will  not  believe  that  danger  and  fatigue 
are  often  incurred  without  any  very  adequate  cause,  and 
therefore  who  are  sometimes  led  to  assign  motives  of 
action  entirely  foreign  to  the  truth.  This  man  Bean 
Lean  b  renowned  through  tlie  country  as  a  sort  of  Robin 
Hood,  and  the  stories  which  are  told  of  his  address  and 
enterprise  are  the  common  tales  of  the  winter  fireside. 
He  certainly  possesses  talents  beyond  the  rude  sphere  in 
which  he  moves  ;  and  being  neither  destitute  of  ambition 
nor  encumbered  with  scruples,  he  will  probably  attempt 
by  every  means  to  distinguish  himself  during  the  period 
of  these  unhappy  commotions.  **  Mr.  Morton  then  made 
a  carefol  memorandum  of  the  various  particulars  of 
Waverley's  interview  with  Donald  Bean  Lean,  and  the 
other  circumstances  which  he  had  communicated. 

The  interest  which  this  good  man  seemed  to  take  in 
his  misfortunes— above  all,  the  full  confidence  he  appeared 
to  repose  in  his  innocence — had  the  natural  dOfect  of 
softening  Edward's  heart,  whom  the  coldness  of  Majoc 
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Mdvflle  had  taught  to  believe  that  the  world  was  leagaed 
to  oppress  him.  He  shook  Mr.  Morton  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  assuring  him  that  his  kindness  and  sympathy 
had  relieved  his  mind  of  a  heavy  load,  told  him,  that 
whatever  might  be  his  own  fate,  he  belonged  to  a  family 
who  had  both  gratitude  and  the  power  of  displajring  it" 

The  earnestness  of  his  thanks  called  drops  to  the  eyes 
of  the  worthy  d^gyroan,  who  was  doubly  interested  in 
ihe  qause  for  which  he  had  volunteered  his  servkes,  by 
observing  the  genuine  and  undissembled  feelings  of  his 
young  friend. 

Edward  now  inqiiired  if  Mr.  Morton  knew  what  was 
likely  to  be  his  destinatioHi 

"Stirling  Castle/'  replied  his  friend  ;  "and  so  far  I  am 
wdl  pleased  for  your  sake,  for  the  governor  is  a  man  of 
honour  and  humanity.  But  I  am  more  doubtfbl  of  your 
treatment  upon  the  road  ;  Major  Melville  is  involuntarily 
obliged  to  entrust  the  custody  of  your  person  to  anodier," 

".I  am  glad  of  it,"  answered  Waverley.  "I  detest 
that  cold-'blooded  calculating  Scotch  magistrate.  I  hope 
he  and  I  shall  never  meet  more  ;  he  had  sympathy  neither 
with  my  innocence  nor  my  wretchedness ;  and  the 
petrifying  accuracy  with  which  he  attended  to  every  form 
of  civility,  while  he  tortured  me  by  his  questions,  his  sus- 
picions, and  his  inferences,  was  as  tormenting  as  the 
racks  of  the  Inquisition.  Do  not  vindicate  him,  my  dear 
sir,  for  that  I  cannot  bear  with  patience  ;  tell  me  rather 
who  is  to  have  the  charge  of  so  important  a  state  prisoner 
as  I  am." 

"  I  believe  a  pers<»i  called  Gilfillan,  one  of  the  sect 
who  are  germed  Cameronians. " 

"  I  never  heard  of  them  before." 

"They  claim,"  said  the  clerg3rman,  "  to  represent  the 

more  strict  and  severe  Presbyterians,  who  in  Charles 

Second's  and  James  Second's  dajrs,  refused  to  profit  by 

the  Toleration,  or  Indulgence,  as  it  was  called,  which 
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was  extended  to  others  of  that  religion.  They  held  con- 
venticles in  the  open  fidds,  and  being  treated  with  great 
violence  and  cruelty  by  the  Scottish  government,  more 
than  once  took  arms  during  those  reigns.  They  take 
theh"  name  from  their  leader,  Richard  Cameron." 

"  I  rcc<^lect,"  said  Waverley ;  "but  did  not  the  tri- 
umph of  Presbytery  at  the  Revolution  extinguish  that 
sect?" 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Mortoa ;  "  that  great  event 
fell  yet  for  short  of  what  they  proposed,  which  was  nothing 
less  than  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chufoh,  upon  the  grounds  of  the  old  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.  Indeed,  I  believe  they  scarce  knew  what  they 
wanted ;  but  being  a  numerous  body  of  men,  and  not  un* 
arquainted  with  the  use  of  arms,  they  kept  themselves 
together  as  a  separate  party  in  the  state,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Union  had  nearly  formed  a  most  unnatural  league 
with  their  old  enemies  the  Jacobites,  to  oppose  that  im- 
portant national  measure.  Since  that  time  their  numbers 
have  gradually  diminished ;  but  a  good  many  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  western  cotmties,  and  several,  with  a 
better  temper  than  in  1707,  have  now  taken  arms  for 
Government  This  person,  whom  they  call  Gifted  Gilr 
fillan,  has  been  long  a  leader  among  them,  and  now  heads 
a  small  party,  which  will  pass  here  to-day,  or  to-morrow, 
on  their  march  towards  Stirling,  under  whose  escort 
Major  Melville  proposes  you  shall  travel.  I  would  wil- 
lingly speak  to  GilfUlan  in  your  behalf;  but  having  deeply 
imbibed  aU  the  prejudices  of  his  sect,  and  being  of  the 
same  fierce  disposition,  he  would  pay  little  regard  to  the 
remonstrances  of  an  Erastian  divine,  as  he  would  politely 
term  me. — ^And  now,  farewell,  my  young  friend ;  for  the 
present,  I  must  not  weary  out  the  Major's  indulgence, 
that  I  may  obtain  his  permission  to  visit  you  again  in 
the  course  of  the  day. " 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 
Things  mend  a  liittle. 

I  BOUT  noon,  Mr.  Morton  returned,  and  brought 
an  invitation  from  Major  Melville  that  Mr.  Wa- 
verley  would  honour  him  with  his  company  to 
dinner,  notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  affair  which  de- 
tained him  at  Caimvreokan,  from  which  he  should  heartily 
rejoice  to  see  Mr.  Waverley  completely  extricated.  The 
truth  was,  that  Mr.  Mc^rton's  favourable  report  and 
opinion  had  somewhat  staggered  the  preconceptions  of 
the  old  soldier  concerning  Edward's  supposed  accession 
to  the  mutiny  in  the  regiment ;  and  in  the  unfortunate 
state  of  the  country,  the  mere  suspicion  of  disaifecdon,  or 
an  inclination  to  join  the  insurgent  Jacobites,  might  infer 
criminality  indeed,  but  certainly  not  dishonour.  Besides, 
a  person  whom  the  Major  trusted  had  reported  to  him 
(though,  as  it  proved,  inaccurately)  a  contradiction  of 
the  agitating  news  of  the  preceding  evening.  According 
to  this  second  edition  of  the  intelligence,  the  Highlanders 
had  withdrawn  from  the  Lowland  frontier  with  the  pur- 
pose of  following  the  army  in  their  march  to  Inverness. 
The  Major  was  at  a  loss,  indeed,  to  reconcile  his  infor- 
mation with  the  well-known  abilities  of  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  Highland  army,  yet  it  was  the  course  which 
was  likely  to  be  most  agreeable  to  others.  He  remem- 
bered the  same  policy  had  detained  them  in  the  north  in 
the  year  1715,  and  he  anticipated  a  similar  termination  to 
the  insurrection  as  upon  that  occcasion. 

This  news  put  him  in  such  good  humoiur,  that  he 
readily  acquiesced  in  Mr.  Morton's  proposal  to  pay  some 
hospitable  attention  to  his  unfortunate  guest,  and  volun- 
tarily added,  he  hoped  the  whole  affair  would  prove  a 
youthful  escapade,  which  might  be  easily  atoned  by  a 
short  confinement  The  kind  mediator  had  some  trouble 
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to  prevail  on  his  young  friend  to  accept  the  invitation. 
He  dared  not  urge  to  him  the  real  motive,  which  was  a 
good-natured  wish  to  secure  a  favourable  report  of  Wa- 
verley's  case  from  Major  Melville  to  Governor  Blakeney. 
He  remarked,  from  the  flashes  of  our  hero's  spirit,  that 
touching  upon  this  topic  would  be  sure  to  defeat  his  pur- 
pose. He  therefore  pleaded,  that  the  invitation  argued 
the  Major's  disbelief  of  any  part  of  the  accusation  which 
was  inconsistent  with  Waverley's  conduct  as  a  soldier 
and  man  of  honour,  and  that  to  decline  his  courtesy 
might  be  interpreted  into  a  consciousness  that  it  was  tm- 
merited.  In  short,  he  so  £»*  satisfied  Edward  that  the 
manly  and  prop^  course  was  to  meet  the  Major  on  easy 
terms,  that  suppressing  his  strong  dislike  again  to  en- 
counter his  cold  and  punctilious  civility,  Waverley  agreed 
to  be  guided  by  his  new  friend. 

The  meeting,  at  first,  was  stiff  and  formal  enough. 
But  Edward  having  accepted  the  invitation,  and  his  mind 
being  really  soothed  and  relieved  by  the  kindness  of 
Morton,  hdd  himself  bound  to  behave  with  ease,  though 
he  could  not  afifect  cordiality.  The  Major  was  somewhat 
of  a  bon  vivant,  and  his  wine  was  excellent.  He  told  his 
<rfd  campaign  stories,  and  displayed  much  knowledge  of 
men  and  manners.  Mr.  Morton  had  an  internal  fund  of 
placid  and  quiet  gaiety,  which  s«ldom  failed  to  enliven 
any  small  party  in  which  he  found  himself  pleasantly 
seated.  Waverley,  whose  life  was  a  dream,  gave  ready 
way  to  the  predominating  impulse,  and  became  the  most 
lively  of  the  party.  He  had  at  all  times  ipemarkable 
natural  powers  of  conversation,  though  easily  silenced  by 
discouragement.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  piqued 
himself  upon  leaving  on  the  minds  of  his  companions  a 
favourable  impression  of  one  who,  under  such  disastrous 
circumstances,  could  sustain  his  misfortunes  with  ease  and 
gaiety.  His  spirits,  though  not  unyielding,  were  abun- 
dantly elastic,  and  soon  seconded  his  efforts.    The  trio 
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were  engaged  in  very  lively  discourse,  apparently  ^ 
lighted  with  each  other,  and  the  kind  host  was  pressing 
a  third  bottle  of  Burgundy,  when  the  sound  cC  a  dnun 
was  heard  at  some  distance.  The  Major,  who,  in  the 
glee  of  an  old  soldier,  had  forgot  the  duties  of  a  inagis- 
trate,  cursed,  with  a  muttered  military  oath,  the  drcum- 
stances  which  recalled  him  to  his  official  functions.  He 
rose  and  went  towards  the  window,  which  coinmanded  a 
very  near  view  of  the  high-road,  and  he  was  followed  by 
his  guests. 

The  drum  advanced,  beating  no  measuisd  martial 
tune,  but  a  kind  of  rub-a-dub-dub,  like  that  with  which 
the  fire-(^Tun  startles  the  slumbering  artizans  of  a  Scotdi 
burgh.  It  is  the  object  of  this  history  to  do  justice  to  all 
men ;  I  must  therefore  record,  in  justice  to  the  drummer, 
that  he  protested  he  could  beat  any  known  march  or 
point  of  war  known  in  the  Briti^  army,  and  had 
acccnrdingly  commenced  with  *'  Dumbarton's  Drums/' 
when  he  was  silenced  by  Gifted  GilfiUon,  the  commander 
of  the  party,  who  refused  to  permit  his  followers  to  move 
to  this  profane,  and  even,  as  he  said,  persecutive  tune, 
and  commanded  the  drummer  to  beat  the  iiptii  Psalm. 
As  this  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  drubber  of 
sheepskin,  he  was  fain  to  have  recourse  to  the  inofifen- 
sive  row-de-dow,  as  a  harmless  substitute  for  the  sacred 
music  which  his  instrument  or  skill  were  unable  to  achieve. 
Tliis  may  be  held  a  trifling  anecdote,  but  the  drummer 
in  question  was  no  less  than  town-dnunmer  of  Anderton. 
I  remember  his  successor  in  office,  a  member  of  that 
enlightened  body,  the  British  Convention  :  be  hismemoiy, 
therefore,  treated  with  due  respect. 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 
A  Volunteer  Sixty  Years  Sinoe. 

IN  hearing  the  unwelcome  sound  of  the  drum, 
Major  Melville  hastily  opened  a  sashed-door,  and 
stepped  out  upon  a  sort  of  terrace  which  divided 
his  house  from  the  high  road  from  which  the  martial 
music  proceeded.  Waverley  and  his  new  friend  followed 
him,  though  probably  he  would  ha;^  dispensed  with 
their  attendance.  They  soon  recognised  in  solemn 
march,  first,  the  performer  upon  the  drum  :  secondly,  a 
large  flag  of  four  compartments,  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  words  Covenant,  Kirk,  King,  Kingdoms.  The 
person  who  was  honotu^  with  this  charge  was  followed 
by  the  commander  of  the  party,  a  thin,  dark,  rigid- 
looking  man,  about  sixty  years  old.  The  spiritual  pride, 
which  in  mine  Host  of  the  Candlestick  mantled  in  a  sort 
of  supercilious  hypocrisy,  was  in  this  man's  face  elevated 
and  yet  darkened  by  genuine  and  imdoubting  fematidsm. 
It  was  impossible  to  behold  him  without  imagination 
placing  him  in  some  strange  crisis,  where  religious  zeal 
was  the  ruling  principle.  A  martyr  at  the  stake,  a  soldier 
in  the  fieki,  a  lonely  and  banished  vranderer  consoled  by 
the  intensity  and  supposed  purity  of  his  faith  under  every 
earthly  privation  ;  perhaps  a  persecuting  inquisitor,  as 
terrific  in  power  as  unyielding  in  adversity  ;  any  of  these 
seemed  congenial  characters  to  this  personage.  With 
these  high  traits  of  energy,  there  was  something  in  the 
aifected  precision  and  solemnity  of  his  deportment  and 
discourse  that  bordered  upon  the  ludicrous  ;  so  that, 
according  to  the  mood  of  the  spectator's  mind,  and  the 
light  tmder  which  Mr.  Gilfillan  presented  himself,  one 
might  have  feared,  admired,  or  laughed  at  him'.  His  dress 
was  that  of  a  west-country  peasant,  of  better  materials 
indeed  than  that  of  the  lower  rank,  but  in  no  respect 
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affecting  either  the  mode  of  the  age,  or  of  the  Scottish 
gentry  at  any  period.  His  arms  were  a  broadsword  and 
pistols,  which,  from  the  antiquity  of  their  appearance, 
might  have  seen  the  rout  of  Pentland,  or  Bothwell 
Brigg. 

As  he  came  up  a  few  steps  to  meet  Major  Melvifle,  and 
touched  solemnly,  but  slightly,  his  huge  and  over- 
brimmed blue  bonnet  in  answer  to  the  Major,  who  had 
courteously  raised  a  small  triangular  gold-laced  hat, 
Waverley  was  irresistibly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he 
beheld  a  leader  of  the  Roundheads  of  yore  in  conference 
with  one'of  Marlborough's  captains. 

The  group  of  about  thirty  armed  men  who  followed 
this  gifted  commander,  was  of  a  motley  description.. 
They  were  in  ordinary  Lovdand  dresses  of  diflferent 
colours,  which,  contrasted  with  the  arms  they  bore,  gave 
them  an  irr^:ular  and  mobbish  appearance  ;  so  much  is 
the  eye  accustomed  to  connect  uniformity  of  dress  with  the 
military  character.  In  front  were  a  few  who  apparwitly 
partook  of  their  leader's  enthusiasm  ;  men  obviously  to 
be  feared  in  a  combat  where  their  natural  courage  was 
exalted  by  religious  zeal.  Others  puffed  and  strutted, 
filled  with  the  importance  of  carrying  arms,  and  all  the 
novelty  of  their  situation,  while  the  rest,  apparently 
fatigued  with  their  march,  dragged  their  limbs  listlessly 
along,  or  straggled  from  their  companions  to  procure 
such  refreshments  as  the  neighbouring  cottages  and  ale- 
houses afforded. — Six  grenadiers  of  Ligonier's,  thought 
the  Major  to  himself,  as  his  mind  reverted  to  his  own 
military  experience,  would  have  sent  all  these  fellows  to 
the  right  about. 

Greeting,  however,  Mr.  Gilfillan  civilly,  he  requested 
^  to  know  if  he  had  received  the  letter  he  had  sent  to  him 
upon  his  march,  and  could  undertake  the  charge  of  the 
state  prisoner  whom  he  there  mentioned,  as  &r  as 
Stiriing  Castle.  "Yea."  was  the  concise  reply  of  the 
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Cameronian  leader,  in  a  voice  wMch  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  vtry  penetralia  of  his  person, 

"  But  yom*  escort,  Mr.  Gilfillan,  is  not  so  strong  as  J 
expected,"  said  Major  Melville. 

"Some  of  the  people,"  rephed  Gilfillan,  "hungered 
and  were  athirst  by  the  way,  and  tarried  until  their  poor 
souls  were  refreshed  with  the  word." 

"I  am  sorry,  sir,"  replied  the  Major,  "you  did  not 
trust  to  your  refreshing  your  men  at  Caimvreckan ;  what- 
ever my  house  contains  is  at  the  command  of  persons 
employed  in  the  service." 

• '  It  was  not  of  creature  comforts  I  spake, ' '  answered  the 
Covenanter,  regarding  Major  Melville  with  something 
like  a  smile  of  contempt ;  "howbdt,  I  thank  you  ;  but 
the  people  remained  waiting  upon  the  precious  Mr. 
Jabesh  Rentowel,  for  the  out-pouring  of  the  afternoon 
exhortation." 

"And  have  you,  sir,"  said  the  Major,  "when  the 
rebels  are  about  to  spread  themselves  through  this 
country,  actually  left  a  great  part  of  your  command  at  a 
field-preaching  ! " 

Gilfillan  again  smiled  scornfully  as  h?  made  this 
indirect  answer — "  Even  thus  are  the  children  of  this 
world  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of 
light  I " 

"  However,  sir,"  said  the  Major,  "as  you  are  to  take 
charge  of  this  gentleman  to  Stirling,  and  deliver  him, 
with  these  papers,  into  the  hands  of  Governor  Blakeney, 
I  beseech  you  to  observe  some  rules  of  military  discipline 
upon  your  march.  For  example,  I  would  advise  you  to 
keep  your  men  more  closely  together,  and  that  each  in 
his  march  should  cover  his  file  leader,  instead  of  strag- 
gling hke  geese  upon  a  common ;  and  for  fear  of  surprise, 
I  further  recommend  to  you  to  form  a  small  advance- 
party  of  your  best  men,  with  a  single  vidette  in  front  of 
the  whole  march,  so  that  when  you  approach  a  village  or 
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a  wood '—(Here  the  Major  interrupted  himself) — "But 
as  I  don't  observe  you  listen  to  me,  Mr.  GiMIlan,  I  sup- 
pose I  need  not  give  myself  the  trouble  to  say  more  upon 
the  subject.  You  are  a  better  judge,  unquestionably, 
than  I  am,  of  the  measures  to  be  pursued  ;  but  one  thing 
I  would  have  ybu  well  aware  of,  that  you  are  to  treat  this 
gentleman,  your  prisoner,  with  no  rigour  nor  incivility, 
and  are  to  subject  him  to  no  other  restraint  than  is 
necessary  for  his  security." 

"  I  have  lo(Aed  into  my  commission,"  said  Mr. 
Gilfillan,  *'  subscribed  by  a  worthy  and  professing  noble- 
man, William,  Earl  of  Glencaim  ;  nor  do  I  find  it  therein 
set  dovm  that  I  am  to  receive  any  charges  or  commands 
anent  ray  doings  from  Major  William  Melville  of 
Caimvreckan." 

Major  Melville  reddened  €ven  to  the  well-powdered 
ears  which  appeared  beneath  his  neat  military  side-curis, 
the  more  so  as  he  observed  Mr.  Morton  smile  at  the  same 
moment.  "Mr.  Gilfillan,"  he  answered  with  some 
asperity,  "I  b^  ten  thousand  pardons  for  interfering 
with  a  person  of  yom-  importance.  I  thought,  however, 
that  as  you  have  been  bred  a  grazier,  if  I  mistake  not, 
there  might  be  occasion  to  remind  you  of  the  difference 
between  Highlanders  and  Highland  cattle  ;  and  if  you 
should  happen  to  meet  with  any  gentleman  who  has  seen 
service,  and  is  disposed  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  I 
should  still  imagine  that  listening  to  him  would  do  you 
no  SOTt  of  harm.  But  I  have  done,  and  have  only  once 
more  to  recommend  this  gentleman  to  your  civility,  as 
well  as  to  your  custody* — Mr.  Waverley,  I  am  truly  sorry 
we  should  part  in  this  way ;  but  I  trust  when  you  are 
again  in  this  country  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to  render 
Caimvreckan  more  agreeable  than  circumstances  have 
permitted  on  this  occasion." 

So  sa^ng,  he  shook  our  hero  by  the  hand.     Morton 
also  took  an  affecti^ate  farewell ;  and  Waverley,  having 
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mounted  his  horse,  with  a  musketeer  leadii^  it  1^^  the 
bridle,  and  a  file  upon  each  side  to  prevent  his  escape, 
set  forward  upon  the  mar<^  with  Gilfillan  and  his 
party.  Through  the  little  village  they  were  accom- 
panied with  the  shouts  of  4he  children,  who  cried  out, 
"£h  !  see  to  the  Southland  gentleman^  that's  gaun 
to  be  hanged  for  shooting  lang  Joha  Mucklewrath  the 
smith  t " 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Aol  Incddont. 

HE  dinner-hour  of  Scotland  Sixty  Years  since 
I  was  two  o'clock.  It  was  therefore  about  four 
1  o'clock  of  a  delightful  autumn  afternoon  that 
Mr.  Gilfillan  commenced  his  march,  in  hopes,  although 
Stirling  was  eighteen  miles  distant,  he  might  be  able, 
by  becoming  a  borrower  of  the  night  for  an  hour  or  two, 
to  reach  it  that  evening.  He  therefore  put  forth  his 
strength,  and  marched  stoutly  along  at  the  head  of  his 
followers,  eyeing  our  hero  from  time  to  time,  as  if  he 
longed  to  enter  into  controversy  with  him.  At  length, 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  he  slackened  his  pace  till 
he  was  alongside  of  his  prisoner's  horse,  and  after 
marching  a  few  steps  in  alenee  abreast  of  him,  he 
suddenly  adced,— "  Can  ye  say  wha  the  carle  was  wi'  the 
black  coat  and  the  mousted  head,  that  was  wi'  the  Lahrd 
of  Caimvreckan  ?  " 
"A  Presb)rterian  clergyman,"  answered  Waverley. 
**  Presbyterian  !  "  answered  Gilfillan  contemptuously ; 
**  a  wretched  Erastian,  or  rather  an  obscured  Prelatist,— 
a  favourer  of  the  black  Indulgence  ;  ane  of  thae  dumb 
dogs  that  canna  bark  :  they  tell  ower  a  clash  o'  terror 
and  a  clatter  o'  comfort  in  their  sermons,  without 
ony  sense,  or  savour,  or  life.— Ye Ve  been  fed  in  siocan  a 
lEiuld,  belike?" 
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"  No  ;  I  am  of  the  Church  of  England/'  said 
Waverley. 

"And  they're  just  neighbour-like/*  replied  the  Cove- 
nanter ;  ' '  and  nae  wonder  they  gree  sae  weeL  Wha  wad 
hae  thought  the  goodly  structtu^  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
built  up  by  our  fathers  in  1642,  wad  hae  been  defaced  by 
carnal  ends  and  the  corruptions  oi  the  time  ; — ay,  wha 
wad  hae  thought  the  carved  work  of  the  sanctuary  would 
hae  been  sae  soon  cut  down ! " 

To  this  lamentation,  which  one  or  two  of  the  assistants 
chorused  with  a  deep  groan,  our  hero  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  make  any  reply.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Gilfillan,  resolving  that  he  should  be  a  hearer  at  least,  if 
not  a  disputant,  proceeded  in  his  Jeremiade; 

"And  BOW  is  it  wonderful,  when,  for  lack  of  exercise 
anent  the  call  to  the  service  of  the  altar  and  the  duty  of 
the  day,  ministers  £el11  into  sinful  compliances  with 
patronage,  and  indemnities,  and  oaths,  and  bonds,  and 
other  corruptions, — is  it  wonderful,  I  say,  that  you,  sir, 
and  other  sic-like  unhappy  persons,  should  labour  to 
build  up  your  auld  Babel  of  iniquity,  as  in  the  bluidy 
persecutii^  saint-killing  times?  I  trow,  gin  ye  werena 
blinded  wi'  the  graces  and  favours,  and  services  and 
enjoyments,  and  employments  and  inheritances,  of  this 
wicked  world,  I  could  prove  to  you,  by  the  Scripture,  in 
what  a  filthy  rag  ye  put  your  trust ;  and  that  your  sur- 
plices, and  your  copes  and  vestments,  are  but  cast-off 
garments  of  the  muckle  harlot,  that  sitteth  upon  seven 
hills,  and  drinketh  of  the  cup  of  abomination.  But;  I 
trow,  ye  are  deaf  as  adders  upon  that  side  of  the  head ; 
ay,  ye  are  deceived  with  her  enchantments,  and  ye  traffic 
with  her  merchandise,  and  ye  are  drunk  with  the  cup  of 
her  fornication  i " 

How  much  longer  this  military  theologist  might  have 
continued  his  invective,  in  which  he  spared  nobody  bat 
the  scattered  remnant  of  hill-folk,  as  he  called  tiiem,  is 
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absolutely  uncertain.  His  matter  was  copious,  his  voice 
powerful,  and  his  memory  strong ;  so  that  there  was 
little  chance  of  his  ending  his  exhortation  till  the  party 
had  reached  Stirling,  had  not  his  attention  been  attracted 
,by  a«  pedlar  who  had  joined  the  march  from  a  cross-road, 
and  who  sighed  or  groaned  with  great  regularity  at  all 
itting  patises  of  his  homily. 

*  *  And  what  may  ye  be,  friend  ?  "  said  the  Gifted  Gilfillan. 

"A  puir  pedlar,  that's  bound  for  Stirling,  and  craves 
the  protection  of  your  honour's  party  in  these  kittle 
times.  Ah  !  your  honour  has  a  notable  faculty  in  search- 
ing and  expl^ning  the  secret, — ay,  the  secret  and  obscure 
and  incomprehensible  causes  of  the  backslidings  of  the 
land ;  ay,  your  honour  touches  the  root  o'  the  matter." 

"Friend,"  said  Gilfillan,  with  a  more  complacent 
voice  than  he  had  hitherto  used,  "  honour  not  me.  I 
tio  not  go  out  to  park-dikes  and  to  steadings,  and  to 
market^owns,  to  have  herds  and  cottars  and  burghers 
pull  off  their  bonnets  to  me  as  they  do  to  Major  Melville 
o'  Caimvreckan,  and  ca'  me  laird,  or  captain,  or  honour ; 
— no ;  my  sma'  means,  whilk  are  not  aboon  twenty 
thousand  merk,  have  had  tlie  blessing  of  increase,  but 
the  pride  of  my  heart  has  not  increased  with  them  ;  nor  do 
I  ddight  to  be  called  captain,  though  I  have  the  sub- 
scribed commission  of  that  gospel-searching  nobleman, 
the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  in  whilk  I  am  so  designated. 
While  I  live,  I  am  and  will  be  called  Habakkuk  Gilfillan, 
who  will  stand  up  for  the  standards  of  doctrine  agreed 
on  by  the  ance-£amous  Kirk  of  Scotland,  before  she 
trafficked  with  the  accursed  Achan,  while  he  has  a  plack 
in  his  purse,  or  a  drap  o'  bluid  in  his  body." 

"Ah,"  said  the  pedlar,  "  I  have  seen  yoiu*  land  about 
Mauchline— a  fertile  spot  1  your  lines  have  fallen  in  plea- 
sant places ! — ^and  sk^can  a  breed  o'  cattle  is  not  in  ony 
laird's  land  in  Scotland." 

"  Yc  say  right,— ye  say  right,  friend,"  retorted  Gilfillan 
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eagferly,  for  he  was  not  inaccessible  to  flatterj  upon 
this  subject, — "  ye  say  right ;  they  are  the  real  Lanca> 
shire,  and  there's  no  the  like  o'  them  eren  at  the  Mains 
of  Kihnaurs  ; "  and  he  then  entered  into  a  discussion  ef 
their  excellenoes,  to  whidi  our  readers  will  probably  be 
as  indifferent  as  our  hero.  After  this  excursion^  the 
leader  returned  to  his  theological  discussioas,  while  the 
pedlar,  less  profound  upon  those  mystic  points,  con- 
tented himself  with  groaning,  and  expresdng  his  edifica- 
tion at  suitable  intervals. 

"What  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  the  puir  blinded 
popish  nations  among  whom  I  hae  sojourned,  to  have 
siccan  a  light  to  their  paths!  I  hae  been  as  feu*  as 
Muscovia  in  my  sma'  trading  way,  as  a  ttuvelling  mer- 
chsint ;  and  1  hae  been  through  Framce,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  and  a'  Poland,  and  maist  feck  o'  Germany ; 
and  O  i  it  would  grieve  your  honour's  soul  to  see  ^ 
murmuring,  and  the  singing,  and  massing,  that's  in 
the  kirk,  and  the  pipinsf  that's  in  the-  quire,  and  the 
heathenish  dancing  and  dicing  upon  the  Sabbath ! " 

This  set  Gilfillan  off  upoft  the  Book  of  Sports  and  the 
Covenant,  and  the  Eng^ers  and  the  Protesters,  and  the 
Whiggamore's  Raid  and  the  assembly  of  Divines  at 
Westminster,  and  the  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechism, 
and  the  Excommunication  at  Torwood,  and  the  slaughter, 
of  Archbishop  Sharp.  This  last  topic  again,  led  him 
into  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  arms,  on  wMcfa  subject 
he -uttered  much  more  sense  than  could  have  beenex- 
pected  from  some  other  parts  of  his  harangue,  and 
attracted  even  Waveriey's  attention,  who  had  hitherto 
been  lost  in  his  own  sad  reflections.  Mr.  Gilfillan  theti 
considered  the  lawftilness  of  a  private  man  standing  forth 
as  the  avenger  of  public  oppression,  and  as  he  was 
labouring  with  great  earnestness  the  cause  of  Ma3  James 
Mitchell,  who  fired  at  the  Archbishop)  of  St.  Andrews 
some  years  before  the  prelate's  assassination  on  Magus 
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Muir,  an  incident  occurred  which  interrapted  his  ha- 
rangue.    • 

The  rays  of  the  sun  were  lingering  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  horizon,  as  the  party  ascended  a  hollow  and 
somewhat  steep  path,  which  led  to  the  summit  of  a  rising 
ground.  The  country  was  tmenclosed,  being  part  of  a 
very  extensive  heath  or  common  ;  but  it  was  far  from 
level,  exhibiting  in  many  places  hollows  filled  with  furze 
and  broom ;  in  others  little  dingles  of  stunted  brushwood. 
A  thicket  of  the  latter  description  crowned  the  hiU  up 
which  the  party  ascended.  The  foremost  of  the  band, 
being  the  stoutest  and  most  active,  had  pushed  on,  and 
having  surmounted  the  ascent,  were  out  of  ken  for  the 
present.  Gilfillan,  with  the  pedlar,  and  the  small  party 
who  were  Waverley's  more  immediate  guard,  were  near 
the  top  of  the  ascent,  and  the  remainder  straggled  after 
them  at  a  considerable  intervaL 

Such  was  the  situation  of  matters,  when  the  pedlar, 
missing,  as  he  said,  a  little  doggie  which  belonged  to 
him,  began  to  halt  and  whistle  for  the  animal.  This 
signal,  repeated  more  than  once,  gave  offence  to  the 
rigour  of  his  companion,  the  rather  because  it  appeared 
to  indicate  inattention  to  the  treasures  of  theological 
and  controversial  knowledge  which  were  pouring  out  for 
his  edification.  He  therefore  signified  gruffly,  that  he 
could  not  waste  his  time  in  waiting  for  a  useless  cur. 

"  But  if  your  honour  would  consider  the  case  of 
Tobit "— — 

'*  ToWt ! "  exclaimed  Gilfillan,  with  great  heat ;  "Tobit 
and  his  dog  baith  are  altogether  heathenish  and  apo- 
crjrphal,  and  none  but  a  prelatist  or  a  papist  would  draw 
them  into  question.  I  doubt  I  hae  been  mista'en  in 
you,  friend," 

"Very  likely,"  answered  the  pedlar,  with  great  com- 
posure ;  "  but  ne'ertheless,  I  shall  take  leave  to  whistle 
again  upon  puir  Bawty." 
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This  last  rfgnal  was  answered  in  an  unexpected  man- 
ner ;  for  six  or  eight  stout  Highlanders,  who  hirked 
among  the  copse  and  brushwood,  sprung  into  the  hollow 
way,  and  began  to  lay  about  them  with  their  claymores. 
Gilfillan,  imappaHed  at  this  undesirable  apparition,  cried  * 
out  manfully,  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon !" 
and,  drawing  his  broadsword,  wotild  probably  have  done 
as  much  credit  to  the  good  old  cause  as  any  of  its 
doughty  champions  at  Drumclog,  when,  behold  \  the 
pedlar,  snatching  a  musket  from  the  person  who  was 
next  him,  bestowed  the  butt  of  it  with  such  emphasis  on 
the  head  of  his  late  instructor  in  the  Cameronian  creed, 
that  he  was  forthwith  levelled  to  the  ground.  In  the 
confusion  which  ensued,  the  horse  which  bore  our  hero 
was  shot  by. one  of  Gilfillan* s  party,  as  he  discharged  his 
fire-lock  at  random.  Waverley  fell  with,  and  indeed 
under,  the  animal,  and  sustained  some  severe  contusions. 
But  he  was  almost  instantly  extricated  from  the  fallen 
steed  by  two  Highlanders,  who,  each  seizing  him  by  the 
arm,  hurried  him  away  from  the  scuffle  and  from  the 
high-road.  They  ran  with  great  speed,  half  supporting 
and  half  dragging  our  hero,  who  could,  however,  dis- 
tinguish a  few  dropping  shots  fired  about  the  spot  which 
he  had  left.  This,  as  he  afterwards  learned,  proceeded 
from  Gilfillan's  party,  who  had  now  assembled,  the 
stragglers  in  front  and  rear  having  joined  the  others. 
At  their  approach,  the  Highlanders  drew,  off,  but  not 
before  they  had  rifled  Gilfillan  and  two  of  his  people, 
who  remained  on  the  spot  grievously  wounded.  A  few 
shots  were  exchanged  betwixt  them  and  theWestlanders ; 
but  the  latter,  now  without  a  commander,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  a  second  ambush,  did  not  make  any  serious  effort 
to  recover  their  prisoner,  judging  it  more  wise  to  proceed 
on  their  journey  to  Stirling,  carrying  with  them  their 
wounded  captain  and  comrades. 
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W^Torley  is  still  in  PUtre^. 

HE  velocity,  and  indeed  violence,  with  which 

IWaverley  was  hurried  along,  nearly  deprived 
him  of  sensation  ;  for  the  injury  he  had  received 
from  his  fall  prevented  him  from  aiding  himself  so  efifec- 
lually  as  he  might  otherwise  have  done.  When  this  was 
observed  by  his  conductors,  they  called  to  their  aid  two 
or  three  ethers  of  the  party,  and  swathing  our  hero's 
body  in  one  of  their  plaids,  divided  his  weight  by  that 
means  among  them,  and  transported  him  at  the  same 
rapid  rate  as  before,  without  any  exertion  of  his  own. 
They  spoke  little,  and  that  in  Gaelic ;  and  did  not  slacken 
thdr  pace  tiU  they  had  run  nearly  two  miles,  when  they 
abated  their  extreme  rapidity,  but  continued  still  to  walk 
very  fast,  relieving  each  other  occasionally. 

Our  hero  now  endeavoured  to  address  them,  but  was 
only  answered  with,  "  CAa  n'eil  BeurV  agam,"  i.e.,  *'  I 
have  no  English,"  being,  as  Waverley  well  knew,  the 
constant  reply  of  a  Highlander,  when  he  either  does  not 
understand,  or  does  not  choose  to  reply  to,  an  English- 
man or  Lowlander.  He  then  mentioned  the  name  of 
"^^ch  Ian  Vohr,  concluding  that  he  was  indebted  to  his 
friendship  for  his  rescue  from  the  clutches  of  Gifted 
Gilfillan;  but  neither  did  this  produce  any  mark  of 
recognition  from  his  escort. 

The  twilight  had  given  place  to  moonshine  when  the 
party  halted  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipitous  glen,  which, 
as  jMurtly  enlightened  by  the  moonbeams,  seemed  full  of 
trees  and  tangled  brushwood.  Two  of  the  Highlanders 
dived  into  it  by  a  small  foot-path,  as  if  to  explore  its 
recesses,  and  one  of  them  returning  in  a  few  minutes, 
said  something  to  his  companions,  who  instantly  raised 
their  burden,  and  bore  him  vdth  great  attention  and  care, 
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do^vn  the  narrow  and  abrupt  descent.  Notwithstanding 
their  precautions,  however,  Wavedey's  person  came 
more  than  once  into  contact,  rudely  enough,  with  the 
projecting  stumps  and  branches  which  Overhung  the 
pathway. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  descent,  and  as  it  seemed,  by  the 
side  of  a  brook  (for  Waverlqy  heard  the  rushing  of  a 
considerable  body  of  water,  although  its  stream  was  in- 
visible in  the  darkness),  the  party  again  stopped  before  a 
small  and  rudely-constructed  hoveL  The  door  was  open, 
and  the  inside  of  the  premises  appeared  as  uncomfortable 
and  rude  as  its  situation  and  exterior  foreboded.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  a  floor  of  any  kind ;  the  roof 
seemed  rent  in  several  places  ;  the  walls  were  composed 
of  loose  stones  and  turf,  and  the  thatch  of  branches  of 
trees.  The  fire  was  in  the  centre,  and  filled  the  whole 
wigwam  -vyith  smoke,  which  escaped  as  much  through 
the  door  as  by  means  of  a  circular  apertmre  in  the  root 
An,  old  Highland  sibyl,  the  only  inhabitant  of  this 
forlorn  mansion,  appeared  busy  in  the  pr^)aration  of 
some  food.  By  the  light  which  the  fire  afforded, 
Waverley  could  discover  that  his  attendants  were  not  of 
the  clan  of  Ivor,  for  Fergus  was  particularly  strict  in 
requiring  from  his  followers  that  they  should  wear  the 
tartan  striped  in  the  mode  peculiar  to  their  race ;  a  mark 
of  distinction  anciently  general  through  the  Highlands, 
and  still  maintained  by  those  Chiefs  who  were  proud  of 
their  lineage,  or  jealous  of  their  separate  and  exclusive 
authority, 

Edward  had  lived  at  Glennaquoich  long  enough  to  be 
aware  of  a  distinction  which  he  had  repeatedly  heard 
noticed  ;  and  now  satisfied  that  he  had  no  interest  with 
his  attendants,  he  glanced  a  disconsolate  eye  around  the 
interior  of  the  cabin.  The  only  furniture,  excepting  a 
washing-tub,  and  a  wooden  press,  called  in  Scotland  an 
amJbry,  sorely  decayed,  was  a  large  wooden  bed,  planked, 
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as  is  ustiat,  alt  around,  and  opening  by  a  sliding  panet. 
In  this  recess  the  Highlanders  deposited  Waverley,  after 
he  had  by  signs  declined  any  refreshment.  His  slumbers 
were  broken  and  unrefreshing  ;  strange  visions  passed 
before  his  eyes,  and  it  required  constant  and  reiterated 
efforts  of  mind  to  dispel  them.  Shivering,  violent  head- 
ache, and  shooting  pains  in  his  limbs,  succeeded  these 
symptoms ;  and  in  the  morning  it  was  evident  to  Iris 
Highland  attendants  or  guard,  for  he  knew  not  in  which 
Mght  to  consider  them,  that  Waverley  was  quite  unfit  to 
travel. 

After  a  long  consultation  among  themselves,  six  of  the 
party  left  the  hut  with  their  arms,  leaving  behind  an  old 
and  a  young  man.  The  former  addressed  Waverley, 
and  bathed  the  contusions,  which  swelling  and  livid 
colour  now  made  conspicuous.  His  own  portmanteau, 
which  the  Highlanders  had  not  ikiled  to  bring  off,  sup- 
plied him  vnth  linen,  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  was, 
vnth  an  its  undiminished  contents,  freely  resigned  to  his 
use.  The  bedding  of  his  couch  seemed  dean  and  com- 
fortable, and  his  aged  attendant,  closed  the  door  of  the 
bed,  for  it  had  no  curtain,  after  a  few  words  of  Gaelic, 
from  which  Waverley  gathered  that  he  exhorted  him  to 
repose.  So  behold  our  hero  for  a  second  time  the 
X)atient  of  a  Highland  ^Esculapius,  but  in  a  situation 
much  more  uncomfortable  than  when  he  was  the  guest 
of  the  worthy  Tomanrait. 

The  syniptomatic  fever  which  accompanied  the  injuries 
he  had  sustained  did  not  abate  till  the  third  day,  when  it 
gave  way  to  the  care  of  his  attendants  and  the  strength 
of  his  constitution,  and  he  could  now  raise  himself  in  his 
bed,  though  not  vnthout  pain.  He  observed,  however, 
that  there  was  a  great  disinclination,  on  the  part  of  the 
old  woman  who  acted  as  his  nurse,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
the  elderly  Highlander,  to  permit  the  door  of  the  bed  to 
be  left  opett,  «<>  that  he  might  amuse  himself  with 
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observiagr  their  motions ;  and  at  length,  afler  Waverley 
had  repeatedly  drawn  open,  and  they  had  as  frequently 
shut,  the  hatchway  of  his  cage,  the  old  gentleman  put  an 
end  to  the  contest,  hy  securing  it  on  the  outside  with  a 
nail,  so  effectually  that  the  doOT  could  not  be  drawn  till 
this  exterior  impediment  was  removed. 

While  musing  upon  the  cause  of  this  contradictory 
spirit  in  persons  whose  conduct  intimated  no  purpose  of 
plunder,  and  who,  in  all  other  points,  appeared  to  con- 
sult his  weliiajre  and  his  wishes,  it  occurred  to  our  hero^ 
that  during  the  worst  crisis  of  his  illness,  a  female  figure^ 
younger  than  his  old  Highland  nurse,  had  appeared  to 
flit  around  his  couch.  Of  this,  indeed,  he  had  but  a  very 
indistinct  recollection,  but  his  suspicions  were  confirmed 
when,  attentively  listening,  he  often  heard,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  voice  of  another  female  conver^ng  in 
whispers  with  bis  attendant.  Who  could  it  be?  And 
why  should  she  apparently  desire  concealment  ?  Fancy 
imtmediately  aroused  herself,  and  turned  to  Flora  Mac- 
Ivor,  But  after  a  short  coniiict  between  his  eager  desire 
to  believe  she  was  in  his  neighbourhood,  guarding,  hke 
an  angel  of  mercy,  the  couch  of  his  sickness,  Wavq^ley 
was  compelled  to  conclude  that  his  conjecture  was  alto- 
gether improbable ;  since,  to  suppose  she  had  left  the 
comparatively  safe  situation  at  dennaquoich  to  descend 
into  the  Low  Country,  now  the  seat  of  civil  war,  and  to 
inhabit  such  a  lurking-place  as  this,  was  a  thing  hardly 
to  be  imagined.  Yet  his  heart  bounded  as  he  some- 
times could  distinctly  hear  the  trip  of  a  light  female  step 
glide  to  or  from  the  door  of  the  hut,  or  the  suppressed 
sounds  of  a  female  voice,  of  softness  and  delicacy,  hold 
dialogue  with  the  hoarse  inward  croak  of  old  Janet,  for 
so  he  imd^rstood  his  antiquated  attendant  was  denomi*' 
Dated. 

Having  nothing  else  to   amuse  his  solitude,  he  em* 
ployed  himself  in  contriving  some  plan  tio  gratify  bi$ 
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cvnosityr'  in  ^te  of  the  sedulous  caution  of  Janet  and 
the  old  Highland  janizary,  for  he  had  never  seen  the 
young  fellow  since  the  first  morning.  At  length,  upon 
accurate  examination,  the  inhrm  state  of  his  wooden 
prison-house  appeared  to  supply  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  curiosity,,  for  out  of  a  spot  which  was  somewhat 
decayed  he  was  able  to  extract  a  naiL  Through  this 
minute  aperture  he  could  ppxeive  a  female  form,  wiapp^ 
in  a  plaid,  in  the  act  of  conversing  with  Janet»  But, 
since  the  days  of  our  grandmother  Eve,  the  gratification 
of  inordinate  curiosity  has  generally  borne  its  penalty  in 
disappointment.  The  form  was  not  that  of  Flora,  nor 
was  the  face  visible  ;  and,  to  crown  his  vexation,  while 
he  laboured  with  the  nail  to  enlarge  the  hole,  that  he 
might  obtain  a  more  compete  view,  a  slight  noise  be- 
trayed his  purpose,  and  the  object  of  his  curiosity 
instantly  disappeared  ;  nor,  so  far  as  he  could  observe, 
did  she  again  revisit  the  cottage. 

Ail  precautions  to  blockade  his  view  were  from  that 
time  abandoned,  and  he  was  not  only  permitted,  but 
assisted  to  rise  and  quit  what  had  been,  in  a  literal  sense, 
his  couch  of  confinement.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to 
leave  the  hut ;  for  the  young  Highlander  had  now  re- 
joined his  senior,  and  one  c»:  other  was  constantly  on  the 
watch.  Whenever  Waverley  approached  the  cottage 
door,  the  sentinel  upon  duty  civilly,  but  resolutely,  placed 
himself  against  it  and  opposed  his  exit,  accompanying 
his  action  with  signs  which  seemed  to  imply  there  was 
danger  in  the  attempt,  and  an  enemy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Old  Janet  appeared  anxious  and  upon  the  watch ; 
and  Waverley,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  strength 
enough  to  attempt  to  take  his  departure  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  his  hosts,  was  under  the  necessity  of  re« 
maining  patient.  His  fare  was,  in  every  point  of  view, 
better  than  he  could  have  conceived ;  for  poultry, 
and  even  wine,  were  no  strainers  to  his  table.  The 
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Highlanders  never  presumed  to  eat  with  him,  and  tinless  in 
the  circumstance  of  watching  him,  treated  him  widi  great 
respect  His  sole  amusement  was  gazing  from  the  win- 
dow, or  rather  the  shapeless  aperture  which  was  meant  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  window,  upon  a  large  and  rough 
brook,  which  raged  and  foamed  through  a  rocky  chan- 
nel, closely  canopied  with  trees  and  bushes,  about  ten 
feet  beneath  the  site  of  his  house  of  captivity. 

Upon  the  sixth  day  of  his  confinement,  Waverley  found 
himself  so  well  that  he  began  to  meditate  his  escape  fi-om 
this  dull  and  miserable  prison-house,  thinking  any  risk 
which  he  might  incur  in  the  attempt  preferable  to  the 
stupifying  and  intolerable  uniformity  of  Janet's  retire- 
ment. The  question  indeed  occurred,  whither  he  was  to 
direct  his  course  when  again  at  his  own  disposal.  Two 
schemes  seemed  practicable,  yet  both  attended  with 
danger  and  difficulty.  One  was  to  go  back  to  Glenna- 
quoich,  and  join  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,*  by  whom  he  was  sure 
to  be  kindly  received  ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  his 
mind,  the  rigour  with  which  he  had  been  treated  fully 
absolved  him,  in  his  own  eyes,  from  his  allegiance  to  the 
existing  Government.  The  other  project  was  to  endea- 
vour to  attain  a  Scottish  seaport,  and  thence  to  take 
shipping  for  England.  His  mind  wavered  between  these 
plans  ;  and  probably,  if  he  had  effected  his  escape  in  the 
manner  he  proposed,  he  would  have  been  finally  deter- 
mined by  the  comparative  facility  by  which  either  might 
have  been  executed.  But  his  fortime  had  settled  that  he 
was  not  to  be  left  to  his  option. 

Upon  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  the  door  of  the 
hut  suddenly  opened,  and  two  Highlanders  entered, 
whom  Waverley  recognised  as  having  been  a  part  of  his 
original  escort  to  this  cottage.  They  conversed  for  a 
short  time  with  the  old  man  and  his  companion,  and 
then  made  Waverley  understand,  by  very  significant 
sighs,  that  he  was  to  prepare  to  accompany  them.  This 
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was  a  joyful  communication.  What  had  already  passed 
during  his  confinement  made  it  evident  that  no  personal 
injury  was  designed  to  him ;  and  his  romantic  spirit, 
having  recovered  during  his  repose  much  of  that  elasti- 
city which  anxiety,  resentment,  disappointment,  and  the 
mixture  of  unpleasant  feelings  excited  by  his  late  adven- 
tures, had  for  a  time  subjugated,  was  now  wearied  with 
inaction.  His  passion  for  the  wonderful,  although  it  is 
the  nature  of  such  dispositions  to  be  excited  by  that 
degree  of  danger  which  merely  gives  dignity  to  the  feeling 
of  the  individual  exposed  to  it,  had  sunk  under  the  ex- 
traordinary and  apparently  unsurmountable  evils  by 
which  he  appeared  environed  at  Caimvreckan.  In  fact, 
this  compound  of  intense  curiosity  and  exalted  imagina- 
tion forms  a  pectiliar  species  of  courage,  which  some- 
what resembles  the  light  usually  carried  by  a  miner, — 
sufficiently  competent,  indeed,  to  afford  him  guidance 
and  comfort  during  the  ordinary  perils  of  his  labour,  but 
certain  to  be  extinguished  should  he  encounter  the  more 
formidable  hazard  of  earth-damps  or  pestiferous  vapours. 
It  was  now,  however,  once  more  rekindled,  and  with  a 
throbbing  mixture  of  hope,  awe,  and  anxiety,  Waverley 
watched  the  group  before  him,  as  those  who  were 
just  arrived  snatched  a  hasty  meal,  and  the  others 
assumed  their  arms,  and  made  brief  preparations  for  their 
departure. 

As  he  sat  in  the  smoky  hut,  at  some  distance  from  the 
fine,  around  which  the  others  were  crowded,  he  felt  a 
gentle  pressure  upon  his  arm.  He  looked  round — it  was 
Alice,  the  daughter  of  Donald  Bean  Lean.  She  showed 
him  a  packet  of  papers  in  such  a  manner  that  the  motion 
was  remarked  by  no  one  else,  put  her  finger  for  a  second 
to  her  lips,  and  passed  on,  as  if  to  assist  old  Janet  in 
packing  Waverley's  clothes  in  his  portmanteau.  It  was 
obviously  her  wish  that  he  should  not  seem  to  recognise 
her  ;  yet  she  repeatedly  looked  back  at  him,  as  an 
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opportunity-  occurred  of  doing  so  unobserved,  and  when 
she  saw  that  he  remarked  what  she  did,  she  folded  the 
packet  with  great  address  and  speed  in  one  of  his  shirts, 
whidi  she  deposited  in  the  portmanteau. 

Here  then  was  fresh  food  for  conjecture.  Was  Alice 
his  unknown  warden,  and  was  this  maiden  of  the  cavern 
the  tutelar  genius  that  watched  his  bed  during  his  sick- 
ness? Was  he  in  the  hands  of  her  father?  and  if  so, 
what  was  his  purpose  ?  Spoil,  his  usual  object,  seemed 
in  this  case  neglected  ;  for  not  only  was  Waverley's  pro- 
perty restored,  but  his  purse,  whicii  might  hare  tempted 
this  professional  plunderer,  had  been  all  along  suffered 
to  remain  in  his  possession.  All  this  perhaps  the  packet 
might  explain  ;  but  it  was  plain  from  Alice's  manner  that 
she  desired  he  should  consult  it  in  secret.  Nor  did  she 
again  seek  his  eye  after  she  had  satisfied  herself  that  >her 
manoeuvre  was  observed  and  understood.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  shortly  afterwards  left  the  hut,  and  it  was  only 
as  she  tripped  out  from  the  door,  that,  favoured  by  the 
obscurity,  she  gave  Waverley  a  parting  smile  and  nod  of 
significance,  ere  she  vanished  in  the  dark  glen. 

The  young  Highlander  was  repeatedly  di^)atched  by 
his  comrades  as  if  to  collect  intelligence.  At  length, 
when  he  had  returned  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  the 
whole  party  arose,  and  made  signs  to  oiu-  hero  to  accom- 
pany them.  Before  his  departure,  however,  he  shook 
ha^ds  with  old  Janet,  who  had  been  so  sedulous  in  his 
belialf,  and  added  substantial  marks  of  his  gratitude  for 
hvr  attendance. 

"  God  bless  you !  God  prosper  you.  Captain  Waver- 
ley !  *'  said  Janet,  in  good  Lowland  Scotch,  though  he 
had  never  hitherto  heard  her  utter  a  syllable,  save  in 
Gaelic.  But  the  impatience  of  his  attendants  prohibited 
his  asking  any  explanation. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

A  Nocturnal  Adventrire. 

HERE  was  a  moment's  pause  when  the  whole 
party  had  got  out  of  the  hut ;  aad  the  High- 
lander who  assumed  the  command^  and  whot,  in 
Waverley's  awakened  recollection,  seemed  to  be  the  same 
tall  figure  who  bad  acted  as  Donald  Bean  Lean's  lieu- 
tenant, by  whispers  and  signs  imposed  the  strictest  silence. 
He  delivered  to  Edward  a  sword  and  steel  ptst<^,  and, 
pointing  up  the  tract,  laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  own 
daymore,  as  if  to  make  him  sensible  they  might  have 
occask>n  to  use  force  to  make  good  their  passage.  He 
then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party,  who  moved 
up  the  pathway  in  single  or  Indian  file,  Waverley  being 
placed  nearest  to  their  leader.  He  moved  with  great 
precatitioii,  as  if  to  avoid  giving  any  alarm,  and  halted 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  verge  of  the  ascent.  Waverley 
was  soon  sensible  of  the  reason,  for  he  heard  at  no  great 
distance  an  English  sentinel  call  out  "All's  welL" 
The  heavy  sound  sunk  on  the  night-wind  down  the 
woody  glen,  and  was  answered  by  the  echoes  of  its  banks. 
A  second,  third,  and  fourth  time,  the  signal  was  repeated, 
fainter  and  fainter,  as  if  at  a  greater  and  greater  distance. 
it  was  obvious  that  a  party  of  soldiers  were  near,  and 
«poa  their  guard,  though  not  sufficiently  so  to  detect 
men  skilful  in  every  art  of  predatory  warfare,  like 
those  with  whom  he  now  watched  their  ineffectual 
piecautions. 

When  these  sounds  had  died  upon  the  silence  of  the 
mgjM,  the  Highlanders  began  their  march  swiftly,  yet 
with  the  most  cautious  silence.  Waverley  had  little  time, 
or  indeed  disposition,  for  observation,  and  could  only 
discern  that  they  passed  at  some  distance  from  a  large 
btuldiog,  in  the  windows  of  which  a  l^ht  or  two  yet 
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seemed  to  twinkle.  A  little  farther  on,  the  leading  High- 
lander snuffed  the  wind  like  a  settii^  spaniel,  and  then 
made  a  signal  to  his  party  again  to  halt.  He  stooped 
down  upon  all-fours,  wrapped  up  in  his  plaid,  so  as  to  be 
scarce  distinguishable  from  the  heathy  ground  on  whicli 
he  moved,  and  advanced  in  this  posture  to  recoimoitre. 
In  a  short  time  he  returned,  and  dismissed  his  attendants 
excepting  one ;  and,  intimating  to  Waverley,  that  he 
must  imitate  his  cautious  mode  of  proceeding,  all  three 
crept  forward  on  hands  and  knees. 

After  proceeding  a  greater  way  in  this  inconvenient 
manner  than  was  at  all  comfortable  to  his  knees  and 
shins,  Waverley  perceived-  the  smell  of  smoke,  which 
probably  had  been  much  sooner  distinguished  by  the 
more  acute  nasal  organs  of  his  guide.  It  proceeded  from 
the  comer  of  a  low  and  ruinous  sheep-fold,  the  walls  of 
which  were  made  of  loose  stones,  as  is  usual  in  Scotland. 
Close  by  this  low  wall  the  Highlander  guided 'Waverley, 
and,  in  order  probably  to  make  him  sensible  of  Ms 
danger,  or  perhaps  to  obtain  the  full  credit  of  his  own 
dexterity,  he  intimated  to  him,  by  sign  and  example,  that 
he  might  raise  his  head  so  as  to  peep  into  the  sheep-fold. 
Waverley  did  so,  and  beheld  an  out-post  of  foxir  or  five 
soldiers  lying  by  their  watch-fire.  They  were  all  adeep, 
except  the  sentinel,  who  paced  backwards  and  forwards 
with  his  firelock  on  his  shoulder,  which  glanced  red  in 
the  light  of  the  fire  as  he  crossed  and  re-crossed  before  it 
in  his  short  walk,  casting  his  ey©  firequently  to  that 
part  of  the  heavens  from  which  the  moon,  hitherto 
obscured  by  mist,  seemed  now  about  to  make  her 
appearance. 

In  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two,  by  one  of  those 
sudden  changes  of  atmosphere  incident  to  a  mountainous 
country,  a  breeze  arose,  and  swept  before  it>  die  clouds 
which  had  covered  the  horizon,  and  the  night  planet 
poured  her  fuU  effulgence  upon  a  wide  and .  blighted 
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heath,  skirt6d  indeed  with  copsewood  and  stunted  trees 
iti  the  quarter  from  which  they  had  come,  but  open  and 
bare  to  the  observation  of  the  sentinel  in  that  to  which 
their  course  tended.  The  wall  of  the  sheep-fold,  indeed, 
concealed  them  as  they  lay,  but  any  advance  be- 
yond its  shelter  seemed  impossible  without  certain 
discovery. 

The  Highlander  eyed  the  blue  vault,  but  far  from 
blessing  the  useful  light  with  Homer's  or  rather  Pope's 
benighted  peasant,  he  muttered  a  Gaehc  curse  upon  the 
imseasonable  splendour  of  Mac-Farldnes  buat  {i.e., 
lantern.)*  He  looked  anxiously  around  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  apparently  took  his  resolution. 
Leaving  his  attendant  with  Waverley,  after  motioning 
to  Edward  to  remain  quiet,  and  giving  his  comrade 
directions  in  a  brief  whisper,  he  retreated,  favoured  by 
the  irregularity  of  the  ground,  in  the  same  direction  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  advanced.  Edward, 
turning  his  head  after  him,  could  perceive  him  crawling 
on  all-^ours  with  the  dexterity  of  an  Indian,  availing 
himself  of  every  bush  and  inequality  to  escape  observa^ 
tion,  and  never  passing  over  the  more  exposed  parts  of 
his  track  until  the  sentinel's  back  was  turned  from  him. 
At  length  he  reached  the  thickets  and  underwood  which 
partly  covered  the  moor  in  that  direction,  and  probably 
extended  to  the  verge  of  the  glen  where  Waverley  had 
been  so  long  an  inhabitant.  The  Highlander  disappeared, 
but  it  was  only  for  a  few  minutes,  for  he  suddenly  issued 
forth  from  a  different  part  of  the  thicket,  and  advancing 
boldly  upon  the  open  heath,  as  if  to  invite  discovery,  he 
levelled  his  piece,  and  fired  at  the  sentineL  A  wound  in 
the  arm  proved  a  disagreeable  interruption  to  the  poox 
fellow's  meteorological  observations,  as  well  as  to  the 
tune  of  Nancy  Dawson,  which  he  was  whistling.  He 
returned  the  fire  ineffectually,  and  his  comrades  starting 
up  at  the  alarm,  advanced  alertly  towards  the  spot  from 
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which  the  flist  shot  had  issued.    The  Higl^nder,  aftfetf 
giving  than  a  full  view  of  his  person,  dived  among  the 
thickets,  for  his   ruse  dt  guerre '  had  now   perfectly 
succeeded. 

While  the  sc^diers  pursued  the  cause  of  their  distur- 
bance in  one  direction,  Waverley,  adopting  the  hint  of 
his  remaining  attendant,  made  the  best  of  his  speed  in 
that  which  his  guide  originaify  intended  to  pursue,  and 
which  now  (the  attention  of  the  soldiers  being  drawn  to  a 
different  quarter)  was  unobserved  and  unguarded.  When 
they  had  nm  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  brow  of  a 
rising  ground,  which  they  had  surmounted,  concealed 
them  from  further  risk  of  observation.  They  still  heard, 
however,  at  a  distance,  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  as  they 
hallooed  to  each  other  upon  ^e  heath,  and  tiiey  could 
also  hear  the  distant  roll  of  a  drum  beating  to  arms  in 
the  ^one  direction.  But  these  hostile  sounds  were  now 
far  in  the  rear,  and  died  away  upcm  the  breeze  as  they 
rapidly  proceeded. 

Wh«i  they  hid  walked  about  half-an-hour,  stfll  s^ng 
open  and  waste  ground  of  the  same  description,  they 
came  to  the  stump  of  an  ancient  oak,  which,  from  its 
relics,  appeared  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  fa-ee  of  very 
large  size.  In  an  adjacent  hollow  they  fotmd  seversd 
Highlanders,  with  a  horse  or  two.  They  had  not  joined 
them  above  st  few  minutes,  which  Waverley's  attendant 
employed,  in  all  probability,  in  commimicating  the  cause 
of  their  delay  (for  the  words  "Duncan  Duroch"  were 
often  repeated),  when  Duncan  himself  appeared,  out  of 
breath  indeed,  and  with  all  the  symptoms  of  having  run 
for  his  life,  but  laughing,  and  in  high  spirits  at  the 
success  of  the  stratagem  by  which  he  had  baffled  his 
pursuers.  This,  indeed,  Waverley  could  easily'  conceive 
might  be  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty  to  the  active 
mountaineer,  who  was  perfecUy  acquainted  with  the 
grotmd,  and  traced  his  course  with  a  firmness  and  con* 
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fidence  to  which  his  pursuers  nrnst  hdve  been  strangers. 
The  alarm  which  he  excited  seemed  still  to  continue,  for 
a  dropping  shot  or  two  were  heard  at  a  great  distance^ 
which  seemed  to  serve  as  an  addition  to  the  mirth  of 
Duncan  and  his  comrades. 

The  mountaineer  now  resume4  the  arms  with  whJch  he 
had  entrusted  our  hero,  giving  him  to  understand  that 
the  dangers  of  the  journey  were  happily  surmounted. 
Waverley  was  then  mounted  upon  one  of  thfe  horses, 
a  change  which  the  fatigue  of  the  night  and  his  recent 
illness  rendered  exceedingly  Acceptable.  His  portmanteau 
was  placed  on  another  pony,  Duncan  mounted  a  third, 
and  they  set  forward  at  a  round  pace,  accompanied  by 
their  escort.  No  other  incident  matted  the  course  of 
that  night's  jomney,  and  at  the  dawn  of  morning  they 
attained  the  banks  of  a  rapid  river.  The  country  around 
was  at  once  fertile  and  romantic.  Steep  banks  of  wood 
were  broken  by  com  fields,  which  this  year  presented 
an  abundant  harvest,  ahready  in  a  great  measure  cut 
down. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  partly  sur- 
rounded by  a  winding  of  its  stream,  stood  a  large  and 
massive  castle,  the  half-ruined  turrets  of  which  were 
already  glittering  in  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.*  It  was  in 
form  an  oblong  square,  of  size  sufficient  to  contain  a  large 
court  In  the  centre.  The  towers  at  each  angle  of  the 
square  rose  higher  than  the  walls  of  the  building,  and 
were  in  their  turn  surmounted  by  turrets,  differing  in 
height,  and  irregular  in  shape.  Upon  one  of  these  a 
sentinel  watched,  whose  bonnet  and  plaid  streaming  in 
the  wind  declared  him  to  be  a  Highlander,  as  a  broad 
white  ensign,  which  floated  from  another  tower,  an- 
nounced that  the  garrison  was  held  by  the  insurgent 
adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

Passing  hastily  through  a  small  and  mean  town,  where 
thdr  appearance  excited  neither  surprise  nor  curiosity  hi 
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the  few  peasants  whom  the  labours  of  the  harvest  began 
to  summon  from  their  repose,  the  party  crossed  an 
ancient  and  narrow  bridge  of  several  arches,  and  turning 
to  the  left,  up  an  avenue  of  huge  old  sycamores, 
Waverley  found  himself  in  front  of  the  gloomy  yet 
picturesque  structure  which  he  had  admired  at  a  distance. 
A  huge  iron-grated  door,  which  formed  the  exterior 
defence  of  the  gateway,  was  already  thrown  back  to 
receive  them  ;  and  a  second,  heavily  constructed  of  oak, 
and  studded  thickly  with  iron  nails,  being  next  opened, 
admitted  them  into  the  interior  court-yard.  A  gentle- 
man dressed  in  the  Highland  garb,  and  having  a  white 
cockade  in  his  bonnet,  assisted  Waverley  to  dismount 
from  his  horse,  and  with  much  courtesy  tad  him  welcome 
to  the  castle. 

The  governor,  for  so  we  must  term  him,  having  con- 
ducted Waverley  to  a  half-ruinous  apartment,  where, 
however,  there  was  a  small  camp-bed,  and  having  offered 
him  any  refreshment  which  he  desired,  was  then  about  to 
leave  him. 

"  Will  you  not  add  to  your  civilities,"  said  Waverley, 
after  having  made  the  usual  acknowledgment,  "by 
having  the  kindness  to  inform  me  where  I  am,  and 
whether  or  not  I  am  to  consider  myself  as  a  prisoner  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  at  Uberty  to  be  so  explicit  upon  this  subject 
as  I  could  wish.  Briefly,  however,  you  are  in  the  Castle 
of  Doune,  in  the  district  of  Menteith,  and  in  no  danger 
whatever." 

•*  And  how  am  I  assured  of  that?  " 

"By  the  honour  of  Donald  Stewart,  governor  of  the 
garrison,  and  Ueutenant-colonel  in  the  service  of  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Charles  Edward."  So  saying,  he 
hastily  left  the  apartment,  as  if  to  avoid  further  discussion. 

Exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  night,  our  hero  now 
threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  was  in  a  few  minutes 
fast  asleep. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

The  Journey  Is  Oontinned. 

EFORE  Waverley  awakened  from,  his  repoae 
thd  daj^was  for  adTanced,  dnd  he  b^gail  to  feel 
that  he  bad  {)a^sed  many  hours  without  fdod. 
This  was  soon  supplied  in  form  of  a  copious  breaScfast, 
bat  Colonel  Stewart,  as  if  wishing^  to  ^roid  the  queries  of 
his  guest,  dAd  not  again  present  himself,  His  com- 
ptiments  were,  however,  delivered  by  a  servant,  with  an 
offer  to  provide  any  thing  in  his  power  that  could  be 
useAil  to  Captain  Waverley  on  his  joumey,  which  be 
intimated  would  be  contitraed  that  evening.  To  Waver- 
ley's  further  inquiries  the  servant  opposed  the  impene- 
tn^Ie  barrier  of  real  or  afifected  ignorance  and  stupidity. 
He  removed  ihe  table  and  provisions^  and  Waverky  Wi^ 
etgam  consigned  to  his  own  meditations. 

As  he  contemplated  the  strangeness  of  his  fortune, 
which  seemed  to  delight  in  placing  him  at  the  disposal 
of  others  without  the  power  of  directing  his  own  motioiis, 
Edward's  eye  suddenly  rested  upon  his  portmanftelitt, 
which  had  been  depositdd  in  his  iipitrtment  during  hk 
deep.  The  mysterioos  appearance  of  Alice  in  thfe 
oottageof  the  glen  immediatdy  rushed  upon  bis  mind, 
add  he  was  about  to  secure  and  exdmine  the  packet 
i^i^hfoh  she  had  deposited  among  his  dothes,  when  the 
detvant  df  Colonel  ^ewart  again  maxle  his  appearance, 
and  took  upthe  portmanteau  upon  his  shoulders. 
^*  May  I  not  ts^e  out  a  change  of  linen,  my  ftiend  ?  " 
**  Yo^  honour  sail  get  aiie  o'  the  Colonel's  ai&  ruffled 
«&Hts,  but  this  maun  gang  in  the  baggag»-cart" 
'  And  so  saying,  he  very  coolly  carried  off  the  portman- 
teau without  waiting  further  remonstrance,  leaving  oiu: 
heto  in  a  state  where  •disappointmetit  and  indignation 
-Struggled  for  the  mastery.  In  a  few  minutes  he  beard  a«ait 
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rumble  out  of  the  rugged  court-yard,  and  made  no  dotibt 
that  he  was  now  dispossessed,  for  a  space  at  least,  if  not 
for  ever,  of  the  only  documents  which  seemed  to  promise 
some  light  upon  the  dubious  events  which  had  of  late 
influenced  h^  desdny.  With  such  melancholy  thoughts 
he  had  to  beguil6  about  four  or  five  hours  of  solitude. 
:  When  this  space  was  elapsed,  the  trampling  of  horse 
.was  heard  in  the  court-yard,  and  Colonel  Stewart  s6on 
-after  made  his  appearance  to  request  his  guest  to  takse 
some  further  refreshment  before  his  departtire.  The 
.offer  was  accepted,  for  a  late  breakfast  had  by  no  means 
left  our  hero  incapable  of  doing  honour  to  dinner^  which 
was  now  presented.  The  conversation  of  his  ho$t  was 
that  of  a  plain  country  gentleman,  mixed  with  some 
sddier-like  sentiments  and  expressions.  He  cautiously 
avoided  any  reference  to  the  military  operations  or  civil 
-politics  of  the  time :  and  to  Waverl^'s  direct  inquiries 
concerning  some  of.  these  points,  replied,  that  h»  was 
jiot  At  liberty  to  speak  upon  such  toplics. 

When  dinner  was  finisbed,  the  governor  arose,  and* 
.wishing'  Edward  a  good  journey,  said,  that  having  been 
informed  by  Waverley'^  servant  that  his  baggage  had  . 
been  sent  forward,  he  had  taken  the  freedom  to  supply 
him  with  sruch  changes  of  linen  as  he  might  find 
necessary,  till  he  was  again  possessed  of  hispwn.  With 
this  comphmeht  he  disappeared.  A  servant  acqu^nted 
Waverley  an  instant  afterwards  that  his  horse  was  i?eady. 

Upon  this  hint  he  descended  Jn;(o  the  courtyard,  and 
found  a  trooper  holding  a  saddled  horse,  on  which  he 
mounted,  and  sallied  from  the  portal. of  I>oune  Castle, 
intended  by  kbout  a  score  of  armed  mem  on  horseback. 
These  had  less  the  appearance  of  regular  soldiers  thap  of 
individuals  who  had  suddenly  assumed  arms  from  some 
pnssing-  motive  of  -unexpected  en^genoy.  Their  uni- 
form, which  was  blue  and  red»  an  affected  imitation  of 
that  of  French  chasseurs,  was  in  many  r^pects  inoom- 
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plete»  and  -sate  awkwardly  upon  those  who  wore  it. 
Waverley's  eye,  accustomed  to  look  at  a  well-disciplined 
regiment,  could  easily  discover  that  the  motions  and 
habits  of  his  escort  were  not  those  of  trained  soldiers, 
and  that,  although  expert  enough  in  the  management  of 
their  horses,  their  skill  was  that  of  huntsmen  or  grooms, 
rather  than  of  troopers.  The  horses  were  not  trained  to 
the  regular  pace  so  necessary  to  execute  simultaneous 
and  combined  movements  and  formations  ;  nor  did  they 
seem  dtiied  (as  it  is  technically  expressed)  for  the  use  of 
the  sword.  The  men,  however,  were  stout,  hardy- 
looking  fellows,  and  might  be'  individually  formidable 
as  irregular  cavahy.  The  commander  c*  this  small 
party  was  mounted  upon  an  excellent  hunter,  and  al- 
though dressed  in  uniform,  his  change  of  apparel  did  not 
prevent  Waverley  from  recognising  his  old  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Falconer  of  Balmawhapple. 

Now,  although  the  terms  upon  which  Edward  had 
parted  with  this  gentleman  were  none  of  the  most 
friendly^  he  would  have  sacrificed  every  recollection  of 
their  foohsh  quarrel  for  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  once 
more  the  social  intercourse  of  question  and  answer, 
from  which  he  had  bern  so  long  secluded.  But  ap- 
parently the  remembrance  of  his  defeat  by  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine,  of  which  Edward  had  been  the  unwilling 
cause,  still  rankled  in  the  mind  of  the  low-bred  and  yet 
proud  laird.  He  carefully  avoided  giving  the  least  sign  of 
recognition,  riding  doggedly  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
who,  though  scarce  equal  in  numbers  to  a  sergeant's 
party,  were  denominated  Captain  Falconer's  troop, 
being  preceded  by  a  trumpet,  which  sounded  from  time 
to  time,  and  a  standard,  borne  by  Comet  Falconer,  the 
laird's  yoimger  brother.  The  lieutenant,  an  elderly  man, 
had  much  the  air  of  a  low  sportsman  and  boon  com-> 
panion  ;  an  expression  of  dry  hiunour  predominated  in 
his  countenance,  over  features  of  a  vulgar  cast,  which 
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indicated  habitual  intemperance.  His  cocked  hat  was 
set  knowingly  upon  one  side  of  his  head,  and  while  he 
whistled  the  "  Bob  of  Ehimblain,"  under  tibe  influence  of 
half-a-mutchkin  of  brandy,  he  seemed  to  trot  merrily 
forward,  with  a  hajppy  indifference  to  the  state  of  the 
country,  the  conduct  of  the  party,  the  end  of  the  journey, 
and  all  other  sublunary  matters  whatever. 

Ftom  this  wight,  who  now  and  then  dropped  alongside 
of  his  horse,  Waverley  hoped  to  acquire  some  information, 
or  at  least  to  beguile  the  way  with  talk. 

"A  fine  evening,  sir,"  was  Edward's  salutation. 

"Ow,  ay,  sir  !  a  bra'  nicht,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  in 
broad  Scotch  of  the  most  vulgar  description. 

"  And  a  fine  harvest,  apparently,*'  continued  Waverley, 
following  up  his  first  attack. 

•*  Ay,  the  aits  will  be  got  bravely  in  :  but  the  farmers, 
deil  burst  them,  and  the  corn-mongers  will  make  the  auM 
price  gude  against  them  as  has  horses  till  keep."   ,    ' 

"  You  perhaps  act  as  quarter-master,  sir  ?  " 

"  Ay,  quarter-master,  riding-master,  and  lieutenant,*' 
answered  this  officer  of  aH  work.  "And,  to  be  sure, 
wha's  fitter  to  look  after  the  breaking  and  the  keeping  oJF 
the  poor  beasts  than  mysell,  that  bought  and  sold  6veiy 
ane  o'  them  ?  " 

"  And  pray,  sir,  if  it  be  not  too  great  a  freedom,  riiay 
I  beg  to  know  where  we  are  going  just  now?  " 

*•  A  fule's  errand,  I  fear,"  answered  this  communicative 
personage. 

"In  that  fcase,"  said  Waverley,  determined  noi  to 
spare  civility,  "I  should  have  thought  a  person  of  your 
appearance  would  not  have  been  found  on  the  road." 

"Vera  true,  vera  true,  sir,"  replied  the  officer,  "but 
every  why  has  its  '^Therefore.  Ye  maim  ken,  the  laird 
there  bought  a'  thir  beasts  frae  me  to  munt  his  troop, 
knd  agreed  to  pay  for  them  according  to  the  neJcessitieS 
and  prices  of  the  tim6.     But  then  hehadnatherijady 
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p^noy,  and  I  hae  been  advised  his  bond  will  not  be  worth- 
aboddle  against  the  estate,  and  then  I  had  a*  my  dealers 
to  settle  wi'  at  Martinmas ;  and  so  as  he  very  kindly 
o£(ered  me  this  commission,  ^d  as  the  auld  Fifteen  wad 
never  help  me  tp  my  siller  for  sending  out  naigs  against 
thp  Goverwment,  why,  conscience  I  sir,  I  thocht  my 
best  chance  for  payment  was  e'en  Xogac  out*  mysell ;  and 
]«  may  judge,  sir,  as  I  hae  dealt  a'  my  life  in  halters,  I 
think  na  mickle  o'  putting  my  craig  in  peril  of  a  St. 
Johnstone's  tippet." 

"You  are  not,  then,  by  profession  a  soldier?''  said 
.  Waverley. 

*'  Na,  na ;  thank  God,"  answered  this  doughty  par- 
tisan, "  I  wasna  bred  at  sae  short  a  tether ;  I  was 
brocht  i;p  to  hack  and  manger.  I  was  bred  a  horse- 
couper,  sir ;  and  if  I  might  live  to  see  you  at  Whitson- 
tryst,  or  at  Stagshawbank,  or  the  winter  fair  at  Hawick, 
and  ye  wanted  a  spanker  that  would  lead  the  field,  I'se 
be  cauiion  I  wquld  serve  ye  easy;  for  Jamie  J  inker  was 
ne'er  the  lad  to  impose  \ipon  a  gentleman.  Ye're  a  gen- 
tleman, sir,  and  should  ken  a  horse's  points  ;  ye  see  that 
through-ganging  thing  that  Balmawhapple's  on  ;  I  selled 
her  till  him.  She  was  bred  out  of  Lick-the-Ladle,  that 
wan  the  lying's  plate  at  Caverton-Edge,  by  Duke  Hamil- 
ton's White-foot,"  etc.  etc.  etc. 

But  as  Jinker  was  entered  full  sail  upon  the  pedigree 
of  Balmawh^ple's  mare,  haviug  already  got  as  far  as 
great-grand-sire  and  great-grand-dam,  and  while  Wa- 
verley was  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  obtain  from 
him  intelligence  of  more  interest,  the  noble  captain 
checked  his  horse  until  they  came  up,  and  then,  without 
directly  appearing  to  notice  Edward,  said  sternly  to  the 
genealogist,  "  I  thought,  lieutenant,  my  orders  were 
preoeese,  that  no  one  should  speak  to  the  prisoner?" 

The  metamorphosed  horse-dealer  waa  silenced  of 
course,  and  slunk  to  the  rear,  where  he  consoled  himself 
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by  entering  into  a  vehement  dispute  upon  the  price  of 
hay  with  a  farmer,  who  had  reluctantly  followed  his  lahrd 
to  the  field,  rather  than  give  up  his  farm,  whereof  the 
lease  had  just  expired.  Waverley  was  therefore  once 
more  consigned  to  silence,  foreseeing  that  further  at- 
tempts at  conversation  with  any  of  the  party  would  only 
give  Balmawhapple  a  wished-for  opportunity  to  display 
the  insolence  of  authority,  and  the  sulky  spite  of  a 
temper  naturally  dogged,  and  rendered  more  so  by  habits 
of  low  indulgence  and  the  incense  of  servile  adulation. 

In  about  two  hoiu^'  time,  the  party  were  near  the 
Castle  of  Stirling,  over  whose  battlements  the  union  flag  ^ 
was  brightened  as  it  waved  in  the  evening  sun.  To 
shorten  his  journey,  or  perhaps  to  display  his  importance, 
and  insult  the  English  garrison,  Balmawhapple,  inclining 
to  the  right,  took  his  route  through  the  royal  park  which 
reaches  to  and  surrounds  the  rock  upon  which  the  for- 
tress is  situated. 

With  a  mind  more  iat  ease,  Waverley  could  not  have 
failed  to  admire  the  mixture  of  romance  and  beauty 
which  renders  interesting  the  scene  through  which  he 
was  now  passing — ^the  field  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
the  tournaments  of  old— the  rock  from  which  the  ladies 
beheld  the  contest,  while  each  made  vows  for  the  suc- 
cess of  some  favourite  knight — the  towers  of  the  Gothic 
church,  where  these  vows  might  be  paid — and,  sur- 
mounting all,  the  fortress  itself,  at  once  a  castle  and  a 
palace,  where  valour  received  the  prize  from  royalty,  and 
knights  and  dames  closed  the  evening  amid  the  revelry 
of  the  dance,  the  song,  and  the  feast.  All  these  were 
objects  fitted  to  arouse  and  interest  a  romantic  imagi- 
nation. 

But  Waverley  had  other  objects  of  meditation,  and  an 
incident  soon  occurred  of  a  nature  to  disturb  meditation 
of  any  kind.  Balmawhapple,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
as  he  wheeled  his  little  body  of  cavsdry  round  the  base  of 
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the  castle^  commanded  lus  trumpet  to  sound  a  flourish^ 
and  his  standard  to  be  displayed.  This  insult  produced 
apparently  some  sensation ;  for  when  the  eavalcade  wa^ 
at  such  distanoe  f^om  the  southern  battery  as  to  achnit 
of  a  gun  being  depressed  so  as  to  bear  upon  them,  a 
flash  of  fire  issued  from  one  of  the  embrasures  vpon  th6 
rock ;  and  ere  the  report  with  which  it  was  attended 
oould  be  heard,  the  rushing  sound  of  a  cannon-ball 
passed  over  Bahnawhapple's  head,  and  the  bullet,  buryi^' 
ing  itself  in  the  ground  at  a  few  yards*  distance,  covered 
him  with  the  earth  which  it  drove  up.  There  was  no 
need  to  bid  the  pcuty  trudge.  In  fact,  every  man,  acting 
upon  the  irapidse  of  the  moment,  soon  brought  Mr. 
Jinker's  steeds  to  show  their  mettle,  and  the  cavaliers, 
retreating  with  more  speed  than  regularity,  never  took 
to  a  trot,  as  the  lieutenant  afterwards  observed,  until  an 
intervening  eminence  had  secured  them  from  any  repe- 
tition of  so  undesirable  a  compliment  on  the  part  of 
Stirlhig  Castle.  I  must  do  Balmawhapple,  however, 
the  justice  to  say,  that  he  not  only  kept  the  rear  of  his 
troop,  and  laboured  to  maintain  some  order  among 
them,  but,  in  the  height  df  his  gallantry,  answered  the 
fire  of  the  castle  by  discharging  one  of  his  horse-pistols 
at  the  battlements  ;  although,  the  distance  being  nearly 
half-a-mtle,  I  could  never  learn  that  this  measure  of 
retaliation  was  attended  with  any  particular  efibct. 

The  travellers  now  passed  the  memorable  field  of 
Bannockbumi  and  reached  the  Torwood— a  place  glo- 
rious or  terrible  to  the  recollecUons  of  the  Scottish 
peasant,  as  the  feats  Of  Wallace,  or  the  cruelties  of 
Wude  Willie  Grime,  predominate  in  his  recollection. 
At  Falkirk,  a  town  formeriy  famous  in  Scottish  history, 
smd  soon  to  be  again  distinguished  as  the  scene  of  miU- 
tary  events  of  importance,  Balmawhapple  proposed  to 
halt  and  repose  for  the  evening.  This  was  performed 
with  very  little  r^ard  to  mUitary  discipline,  his  worthy 
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q«bttter4lnji^ter  being  chiefly :  scdicitoOd  to  ^MCPyen  vheve  * 
.  the  best  b?aiidy  slight  become  at.  Sentinels  were  deemed 
unnecessary,  and  the  only  vigils  performed,  were  those  <rf 
such  of  ^e  party  as  could  procnre  liquor.  Afewreso-- 
lute  men  might  easily  have  cut  off  the  detachment  (  but 
of  the  inhahiunts  some  were  favourable,  many  indif- 
fercflit,  and  the  rest  overawed.  So  nothing  memorable 
oBcUrred  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  except  that 
Waverley*$  itesfc  vras  sorely  interrupted  by  the  revellers 
h^loomg  forth  their  Jacobite  songs,  without  remorse  or 
mitigation  of  Voice;*' 

Early  m  the  morning  they  were  again  moimted,  and 
on  the  road  to  Edinburgh,  though  the  pallid  visages  of 
some  of  the  troop  betrayed  th^it  they  h^  spent  a  night 
of  sleepless  4d:>auchery.  They  halted  at  Linlithgow, 
distinguished  by  its  ancient  palace,  whaoh.  Sixty  Years 
since,  was  .entire  and  halHtable,  and  whose  venerable 
ruins,  noi  quiic  Sixty  Years  siwe,  .very  narrowly  es- 
caped the  unworthy  fate  of  being  converted  into  a 
bart^ick  for  French  prisoners.  May  repose  and  blessings 
attend  the  ashes  of  the  patriotic  statesman  who,  amo^st 
his  last  services  to  Scot^nd*  interposed  to  prevent  this 
profieuiation  I 

As  they  approached  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  through 
a  champaign  and  cultivated  country,  the  sounds  of  war 
began  to  be  heard.  The  distant,  yet  distinct  report  of 
heavy  cannon,  fired  at  intervals,  apprised  Waverley  that 
the  work  of  destruction  was  going  forward.  Even  Bal- 
raawhapple  seemed  moved  to  take  some  precautions,  by 
sending  an  advanced  party  in  front  of  his  troop,  keeping 
the  main  body  in  toleraWe  order,  and  moving  steadily 
forward, 

Marching  in  this  manner  they  speedily  reached  an 

eminence,    from    which   they   could   view   Edinburgh 

stretching  along  the  ridgy  hill  which  slopes  eastward 

from  the  Castle.    The  latter,  being  in  a  state  of  siege, 
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Cf  rather  of,  blockade,  by  the  northern  insfirgents,  who- 
b^d  already  occupied  the  town  for  two  or  three  days, 
ibred  at  intervals  upon  such  parties  of  Highlanders  as 
eaqposed  themselves,  either  on  the  main  street,  or  else- 
whece  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fortress.  The  morning  being 
calm  and  fair,  the  effect  of  this  dropping  fire  was  to 
invest  the  Castle  in  wreaths  of  smoke,  the  edges  of  which 
dissipated  slowly  in  the  air,  while  the  central  veil  was 
darkened  ever  and  anon  by  fresh,  clouds  poured  forth 
from  the  battlements  ;  the  whole  giving,  by  the  partial 
concealment,  an  appearance  of  grandeur  arid  gloom, 
roiwiened  more  terrific  when  Waverley  reflected  on  the 
cause  by  which  it  was  produced,  and  diat  each  explosion 
might  ring  some  brave  man's  knelL 

Ere  they  approached  the  city,  the  partial  cannonade 
hgd  wholly  ceased.  Balmawhapple,  however,  having  in 
his  recollection  the  unfriendly  greeting  which  his  troop 
had  received  from  the  battery  of  Stirling,  had  apparently 
no  wish  to  tempt  the  forbearance  of  the  artillery  of  the 
Ca«tle.  He  therefore  left  the  direct  road,  and  sweeping 
c6t»siderably  to  the  southward,  so  as  to  keep  out  of  the 
range  of  the  cannon,  approached  the  ancifent  palace  of 
Holyrood,  without  having  entered  the  walls  of  the  city. 
He  then  drew  up  his  men  in  front  of  that  venerable  pile, 
and  delivered  Waverley  to  the  custody  of  a  guard  of 
Highlanders,  whose  officer  conducted  him  into  the  interior 
of  the  building. 

A  loug,  low,  and  ill-proportioned  gallery,  hung  with 
pictures,  affirmed  to  be  the  portraits  of  kings,  who,  if 
they  ever  floiuished  at  all,  lived  several  hundred  years 
before  the  invention  of  painting  in  oil  colours,  served  as 
Sk  sort  of  guard-chamber,  or  vestibule,  to  the  apartments 
which  the  adventurous  Charles  Edward  now  occupied 
in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors.  Officers,  both  in  the  High- 
land and  Lowland  garb,  passed  and  repassed  in  haste, 
or  loitered  in  the  hall,  as  if  waiting  for  orders*  Secretaries 
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were  engaged  in  maldng  out  passes,  musters,  andretumK 
All  seemed  busy,  and  earnestly  intent  upon  something  of 
importance  ;  but  Wavertey  was  suffered  to  remain  seated 
in  the  recess  of  a  window  unnoticed  by  any  one,  in  anxioas 
reflection  upon  t^e  crisis  of  his  fate,  which  seemed  now 
rapidly  approadiing. 


CHAP.   XL. 
An  Old  and  a  New  Acatudntance. 

IHILE  he  was  deep  sunk  in  his  reverie,  therastle  ■ 
of  tartans  was  heard  behind  him,  a  friendly  arm 
clasped  his  shoulders,  and  a  friendly  voice  ex- 
claimed, 

."  Said  the  Highland  prophet  sooth  ? — or  must  second- 
sight  go  for  nothing  ?  " 

Waverley  turned,  and  was  warmly  embraced  by  Fergus 
Mac-Ivor.  "A thousand  welcomes  to  Holyrood,  once 
more  possessed  by  her  legitimate  sovereign  I  Did  I  not 
say  we  should  prosper,  smd  that  you  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines  if  you  parted  from  us  ?  " 

"  Dear  Fergus  ! "  said  Waverley,  eagerly  returoing  his 
greeting,  "  it  is  long  since  I  have  heard  a  friend's  voice. 
Where  is  Flora  ?  " 

"  Safe,  and  a  triumphant  spectator  of  our  success." 

"  In  this  place  ?  "  said  Waverley. 
'  Ay,  in  this  city  at  least,"  answered  his  friend,  "  and 
you  shall  see  her ;  but  first  you  must  meet  a  friend  whom 
you  little  think  of,  who  has  been  frequent  in  his  inquiries 
after  you." 

Thus  saying,  he  dragged  Waverley  by  the  arm  out  of 
the  guard-chamber,  and,  ere  he  knew  where  he  was  con- 
ducted, Edward  found  himself  in  a  presence-room,  fitted 
up  with  some  attempt  at  royal  state. 

A  young  man,  wearing  his  own  £air  hak*,  distinguished 
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by  the  dignity  of  his  mien  and  the  noble  expression  of 
his  well-formed  and  regular  features,  advanced  out  of  a 
circle  of  mihtary  gentlemen  and  Highland  Chiefs,  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  In  his  easy  and  graceful 
manners  Waverley  afterwards  thought  he  could  have 
discovered  his  high  birth  and  rank,  although  thestsir  on 
his  breast,  and  the  embroidered  garter^  at  his  knee,  had 
not  appeared  as  its  indications. 

* '  Let  me  present  to  your  Royal  Highness, "  said  Fei^s, 
bowing  profoundly-—^ 

*  •  The  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  loyal 
families  in  England,"  said  the  young  Chevalier,  inter- 
rupting him.  "  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you, 
my  dear  Mac-Ivor ;  but  no  master  of  ceremonies  is  neces* 
sary  to  present  a  Waverley  to  a  Stuart." 

Thus  saying,  he  extended  his  hand  to  Edward  with 
the  utmost  courtesy,  who  could  not,  had  he  desired  it, 
have  avoided  rendering  him  the  homage  which  seemed 
due  to  his  rank,  and  was  certainly  the  right  of  his  birth. 
**l  am  sorry  to  understand,  Mr.  Waverley,  that,  owing 
to  circumstances  which  have  been  as  yet  but  ill  ex- 
plained, you  have  suffered  some  restraint  among  my  fol- 
lowers in  Perthshire,  and  on  your  march  here ;  but  we  are 
in  such  a  situation  that  we  hardly  know  our  friends,  and 
I  am  even  at  this  moment  uncertain  whether  I  can  have 
the  pleasure  of  considering  Mr.  Waverley  as  among  mine.  ** 

He  then  paused  for  an  instant ;  but  before  Edward 
could  adjust  a  suitable  reply,  or  even  arrange  his  ideas 
as  to  its  purport,  the  Prince  took  out  a  paper,  and  then 
proceeded : — "I  should  indeed  have  no  doubts  upon  this 
subject,  if  I  could  trust  to  this  proclamation,  set  forth  by 
the  friends  of  Uie  Elector  of  Hanover,  in  which  they  rank 
Mr.  Waverley  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  are 
menaced  with  the  pains  of  high  treason  for  loyalty  to 
their  legitimate  sovereign.  But  I  desire  to  gain  no  ad- 
herents save  from  afiection  and  conviction  ;  and  if  Mr. 
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Waverley  inclines  to  prosecute  his  journey  to  the  soiith, 
or  to  join  the  forces  of  the  Elector,  he  shall  have  my 
passport  and  free  permission  to  do  so  ;  and  I  can  only 
re^et,  that  my  present  power  Will  not  extend  to  protect 
him  against  the  probable  consequences  of  such  a  mea-< 
sura^ — But,"  continued  Cliarles  Edward,  after  another 
short  pause,  "if  M»*  Waverley  should,  like  his  ancestor. 
Sir  Nigel,  determine  to  embrace  a  cause  which  has  little 
to  recommend  it  but  its  justice,  and  loUow  a  prince  who 
throws  himself  upon  the  affections  of  his  people,  to  re- 
cover the  throne  of  his  ancestors  or  perish  in  the  attempt, 
I  can  only  say,  that  anoong  these  nobles  and  gendemen 
he  will  find  worthy  associates  in  a  gallant  enterprise,  and 
will  follow  a  master  who  may  be  unfortxmate,  but,  I  trust, 
will  never  be  ungratefuL" 

The  politic  Chieftain  of  the  race  of  Ivor  knew  his 
advantage  in  introducing  Waverley  to  this  personal 
interview  with  the  royal  Adventurer.  Unaccustomed  to 
thq  address  and  manners  of  a  polished  coiurt,  in  which 
Charles  was  eminently  skilful,  his  words  and  his  kindness 
penetrated  the  heart  of  our  hero,  and  easily  outweighed 
all  prudential  motives.  To  be  thus  personally  solicited 
for  assistance  by  a  Prince,  whose  form  and  manners,  as 
well  as  the  spirit  which  he  displayed  in  this  singular 
enterprise,  answered  his  ideas  of  a  hero  of  romance ;  to 
be  courted  by  him  in  the  ancient  halls  of  his  paternal 
palace,  recovered  by  the  sword  which  he  was  already 
bending  towards  other  conquests,  gave  Edward,  in  his 
own  eyes,  the  dignity  and  importance  which  he  had 
ceased  to  consider  as  his  attributes.  Rejected,  slandered, 
and  threatened  upon  the  one  side,  he  was  irresistibly 
attracted  to  the  cause  which  the  prejudices  of  education, 
and  the  political  principles  of  his  family,  had  already 
recommended  as  the  most  just.  These  thoughts  rushed 
through  his  mind  Uke  a  torrent,  sweeping  before  them 
every  consideration  of  an  opposite  tendency, — the  time, 
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beades,  admitted  of  no  deliberation,-— and  Waveriejr, 
kneeling  to  Charles  Edward,  devoted  his  heart  and  sword 
to  the  vindication  of  his  rights  ! 

The  Prince  (for,  although  unfortunate  in  the  faults  and 
follies  of  his  forefathers,  we  shall  hwe,  and  elsewhere, 
give  him  the  title  due  to  his  birth)  raised  Waveriey  from 
the  ground,  and  embraced  him  with  an  expression  of 
thanks  too  warm  not  to  be  genuine.  He  also  thanked 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor  repeatedly  for  having  brought  him  such 
an  adherent,  and  presented  Waveriey  to  the  various 
noblemen,  chieftains,  and  officers  who  were  about  his 
-person,  as  a  young  gentleman  of  the  highest  hopes  and 
prospects,  in  whose  bold  and  enthusiastic  avowsd  of  his 
cause  they  might  see  an  evidence  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  English  famihes  of  rank  at  this  important  crisis, 
Indeed,  this  was  a  point  much  doubted  among  the  ad- 
herents of  the  house  of  Stuart ;  and  as  a  well-founded 
disbelief  in  the  co-operation  of  the  English  Jacobites 
kept  many  Scottish  men  of  rank  from  his  standard,  and 
diminisl^  the  courage  of  those  who  had  joined  it,  nothing 
could  be  more  seasoiiable  for  the  Chevalier  than  the  open 
declaration  in  his  favour  of  the  representative  of  the  house 
of  Waverley-Honotir,  So  long  known  as  cavaliers  and 
royalists.  This  Fergus  had  foreseen  from  the  beginning. 
He  really  loved  Waveriey,  because  their  feelings  and 
projects  never  thwarted  each  other;  he  hoped  to  see 
him  tmited  with  Flora,  and  he  rejoiced  that  they  werfc 
e€fe(itually  engaged  in  the  same  cause.  But,  as  we 
before  hinted,  he  also  exulted  as  a  politician  in  beholding 
secured  to  his  party  a  partisan  of  such  consequence ;  and 
he  was  for  from  beihg  insensible  to  the  personal  importance 
which.he  himself  gained  with  the  Prince,  from  having  so 
materially  assisted  in  making  the  acquisition. 

Charles  Edward,  on  his  part,  seemed  eager  to  show 
his  attendants  the  value  which  he  attached  to  his  new 
adherent,  by  entering  immediately,  as  in  conhdence,  upoa 
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the  circumstances  of  his  situation,  "You  have  beeh. 
secluded  so  much  from  intelligence,  Mr.  Waverley,  from 
causes  of  which  I  am  but  indistinctly  informed,  that  I 
presume  you  are  even  yet  unacquainted  with  the  im- 
portant particulars  of  my  present  situation.  You  have, 
however,  heard  of  my  landing  in  thC)  remote  district  <rf 
Moidart,  with  only  seven  attendants,  and  of  the  numerous 
chidis  and  clans  whose  103^  enthusiasm  at  once  placed  a 
solitary  adventurer  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army.  You 
must  also,  I  think,  have  learned,  that  the  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Hanoverian  Elector,  Sir  John  Cope, 
marched  into  the  Highlands  at  the  head  of  a  numerpus 
and  well-appointed  military  force,  with  the  intention  of 
giving  us  battle,  but  that  his  courage  failed  him  when  we 
were  within  three  hours'  march  of  each  other,  so  that  he 
fairly  gave  us  the  slip,  and  marched  northward  to  Aber- 
deen, leaving  the  Low  Country  open  and  undefended. 
Not  to-  lose  so  favoiuable  an  opportunity,  I  marched  on 
to  this  metropolis,  driving  before  me  two  regiments  of 
horse,  Gardiner's  and  Hamilton's,  who  had  threatened 
to  cut  to  pieces  every  Highlander  that  should  venture  to 
pass  Stirling ;  and  while  discussions  were  carrying  for- 
ward among  the  magistracy  and  citizens  of  Elc^burgh, 
whether  they  should  defend  themselves  or  surrender,  my 
good  friend  Lochiel  (laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
that  gallant  and  accomplished  diieftaan)  saved  them  the 
trouble  of  farther  deliberadoh,  by  entering  die  gates  with 
five  hundred  Camerons.  Thus  far,  therefore,  we  have 
done  well ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  this  doughty  general's 
nerves  being  braced  by  the  keen  air  of  Aberdeen,  he  has 
taken  shipping  for  Dunbar,  and  I  have  just  received 
certain  information  that  he  landed  there  yesterday.  His 
purpose  must  unquestionably  be  to  march  towards  us  to 
recover  possession  of  the  capital  Now,  there  are  two 
opinions  in  my  council  of  war :  one,  that  being  inferior 
probably  in  numbers,  and  certainly  in  discipline  and 
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taDiiIitat]r  appointments,  not  to  mention  onr  total  want  of 
artillery,  and  the  weakness  of  our  cavaliy,  it  will  be  safest 
to  fall  back  towards  the  moimtains,  and  there  protract 
the  war,  until  fresh  sucoours  arrive  frwn  France,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  Highland  dans  shaU  have  taken 
arms  in  our  favour.  The  opposite  opinion  maintains, 
that  a  retrograde  movement,  in  our  circumstances,  is  cer- 
tain to  throw  utter  discredit  on  our  arms  and  imder- 
taking ;  and,  far  from  gaining  us  new  partisans,  will  be 
the  means  of  disheartening  those  who  have  joined  our 
standard.  The  officers  who  used  these  last  arguments, 
among  whom  is  your  friend  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  maintain 
that  if  the  Highlanders  are  strangers  to  the  usual  mili- 
tary discipline  of  Europe,  the  soldiers  whom  they  are  to 
encounter  are  no  less  strangers  to  their  peculisu*  and  for- 
midaUe  ihode  of  attack :  that  the  attachment  and  courage 
of  the  cfaiefe  and  gentlemen  ai-e  not  to  be  doubted  ;  and 
that  as  they  will  be  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  their  clans- 
men will  as  surely  follow  them ;  in  fine,  that  having  drawn 
the  sword,  we  sliould  throw  away  the  scabbard,  and  trust 
our  cajoax  tobattle,  and  to  the  God  d  Battles.  Will  Mr. 
Waverley  £a.vour  us  with  his  o];miion  in  these  arduous 
•larcumstances  ?  " 

Waverley  coloured  high  betwixt  pleasure  and  modesty 
at  the  distinction  imphed  in  this  question,  and  answered, 
with  equal  spirit  and  readiness,  tfiat  he  could  not  venture 
to  offer  an  ophiion  as  derived  frroni  military  skill,  but  that 
the  counsel  would  be  far  the  most  acceptable  to  him 
which  should  first  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  evince 
his  zeal  in  his  Royal  Highness's  service. 

"  Spoken  like  a  Waverley ! "  answered  Charles 
Edward;  "and  that  you  may'  hold  a  rank  in  some 
degree  corresponding  to  your  name^  allow  me,  in- 
stead of  the  captain's  commission  which  you  have  lost, 
tp  offer  you  the  brevet  rank  of  major  in  my  service, 
with  the  advantage  of  acting  as  one  of  my  aides-de- 
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camp  until  yoa  can  be  attached  to  a  r^menti  of  wMch 
I  hope  several  will  be  speedily  embodied." 

"Your  Royal  Highness  will  forgive  me,"  answer^ 
Waverley  (for  his  recollection  turned  to  Balmawhapple 
and  his  scanty  troop),  "  if  I  decline  accepting  any  rank 
until  the  time  and  place  where  I  may  have  interest 
enough  to  raise  a  suffident  body  of  men  to  make  ray 
command  useful  to  yoin-  Royal  Highness's  service.  In 
the  meanwhile,  I  hope  for  your  permission  to  serve  ^  a 
volunteer  imder  my  friend  Fergus  Mac-Ivor." 

'•  At  least,"  said  the  Prince,  who  was  obviously  i^easbd 
with  this  proposal,  "allow  me  the  pleasure  of  arming 
you  after  the  Highland  fashion."  With  these  i^^ords,  he 
unbuckled  the  broadsword  which  he  wore,  die  bdt  of 
which  was  plated  with  alver,  and  the  steel  basket-faUt 
richly  and  curioudy  inlaid.  .  "The  blade,"  said  i3ae 
Prince,  "is  a  genuine  Andrea  Ferrara;  it  has  bosh  a 
sort  of  heir-loom  in.  our  JEamily ;  but  I  am  convinced  I 
put  it  into  better  hands  than  my  own,  and  will  add  to  it 
pistols  of  the  same  workmanship.— Cdlonel  Mac-Iv6r, 
you  must  have  much  to  iay  to  your  friiend  ;  I  wiH  detain 
you  no  longer  from  your  private  conversatton  ;  but  tt- 
member  we  expect  you  both  to  attend  us  in  the  evening. 
It  may  be  perhaps  the  last  night  we  may  enjoy  in  these 
halls,  and  as  we  go  to  the  field  widi  a  dear  conscience, 
we  will  spend  the  eve  of  battle  merrily." 

Thus  licensed,  the  chief  and  Waverley  left  the  presenoo- 
chamber. 


CHAP.   XLl. 
Xhe  Mystery  begins  to  be  OleaMd  "Up. 

OWdo  you  like  him  ?  "  >Vas  Fergus's  first  question, 
I  as  they  descended  the  larg^  stone  staircase. 
"A  prince  to  live  and  die  under,'*  was  Wai- 
verley's  enthusiastic  answer.         '  ^ 
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"I  knew  you  would  think  so  when  you  saw  him,  aa4 
I  intended  you  should  have  met  earlier,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  your  sprain.  And  yet  he  has  his  foibles,  or 
rather  he  has  difi&cult  cards  to  play,  and  his  Irish 
officers,*  who  are  much  about  him,  are  but  sorry  ad- 
visers,—they  cannot  discriminate  among  the  numerous 
pretensions  that  are  set  up.  WouM  you  think  it, — X 
have  been  obliged  for  the  present  to  suppress  an  earl's 
patent,  granted  for  services  rendered  ten  years  ago,  for 

fear  oi  exciting  the  jealousy,   forsooth,   of  C and 

M .    But  you  were  very  right,  Edward,  to  refuse  the 

situation  of  aide-de-camp.  There  are  two  vacant, 
indeed,  but  Clanronald  aud  Lochiel,  and  almost  all  of 
us,  have  requested  one  for  young  Abcrchallader,  and  the 
lA>wlanders  and  the  Irish  paxty  are  equally  desirous  to 
have  the  other  for  the  master  of  F— ^ — *  Now,  if  either 
of  these  candidates  were  to  be  superseded  in  your 
favour,  you  would  make  enemies.  And  then  I  am 
surprised  that  the  Prince  should  have  offered  you  a 
majority,  when  he  knows  very  well  that  nothing  sbort  of 
lieutenant-colonel  will  satisfy  others,  who  cannot  bring 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  the  field.  '  £m  patience, 
cousin,  and  shuffle  the  cards  1'  It  is  all  very  weU  for 
the  present,  and  we  must  have  you  properly  equipped 
for  th^  evening  in  your  new  costiune  ;  for,  to  say  truth, 
your  outward  man  is  scarce  fit  for  a  court." 

"Why,"  said  Waverley,  looking  at  his  soiled  dress, 
"my  shooting-jacket  has  seen  service  since  we  parted  ^  • 
but  that>  probably,  you,  my  friend,  know  as  weU  or 
better  than  I." 

"You  do  my  second-sight  too  much  honotu*,"  said 
Fergus.  "  We  were  so  busy,  first  with  the  scheme  of 
giving  battle  to  Cope,  and  afterwards  with  Q(ur  opera- 
tions  in  the  Lowlands,  that  I  could  only  give  general 
direotions  to  such  of  our  people  as  were  left  in  Perth- 
shire to  respect  and  protect  youj  should  you  come  in 
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their  way.      But  let  me  hear  the  full  story  of  your 
adventures,  for  they  have  reached  us  in  a  verypardai 
and  mutilated  manner. " 

Waverley  then  detailed  at  length  the  circumstances 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  to  which 
Fergus  listened  with  great  attention.  By  this  time  they 
had  reached  the  door  of  his  quarters,  which  he  had 
taken  up  in  a  small  paved  ciourt,  retiring  from  the 
street  called  the-  Candngate,  at  the  house  of  a  buxom 
widow  of  forty,  who  seemed  to  smile  very  graciously 
upon  the  handsome  young  chief,  she  being  a  person 
with  whom  good  looks  and  good-humour  were  sure  to 
secure  an  interest,  whatever  might  be  the  party's  political 
opinions.  Here  Galium  Beg  received  them  with  a  smile 
of  recognition.  "Galium,"  said  the  Chief,  "call 
Shemus  an  Snachad  "  (James  of  the  Needle).  This  was 
the  hereditary  tailor  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr.  "Shemus,  Mr. 
Waverley  is  to  wear  the  cath  datk  (battle  colour,  or 
tartan') ;  his  trews  must  be  ready  in  four  hours.  You 
know  the  measure  of  a  well-made  man :  two  double 
nails  to  the  small  of  the  leg  " 

"  Eleven  from  haunch  to  heel,  seven  round  the 
waist — I  give  your  honour  leave  to  hang  Shemus,  if 
there's  a  pair  of  sheers  in  the  Highlands  that  has  a 
baulder  sneck  than  her's  ain  at  the  cumadh  an  truais  " 
(shape  of  the  trews). 

"Get  a  plaid  of  Mac-Ivor  tartan,  and  sash,"  con- 
tinued the  Chieftain,  "  and  a  blue  bonnet  of  the  Rince's 
pattern,  at  Mr.  Mouat's  in  the  Grames.  My  abort  green 
coat,  with  silver  lace  and  silver  buttons,  wiH  fit  him 
exactly,  and  I  have  never  worn  it.  TeD  Ensign  Mac- 
combich  to  pick  out  a  handsome  tai^et  from  among 
mine.  The  Prince  has  given  Mr.  Waveriey  broadsword 
and  pistols,  I  will  furnish  him  with  a  dirk  and  purse  ;  add 
but  a  pair  of  low-heeled  shoes,  and  then,  my  dear  Edward 
(turning  to  him)  you  will  be  a  complete  son  of  Ivor." 
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These '  necessaiy  directiods  given,  the  Chieftam  se* 
sumed  the  subject  of^Wavedey's  adventures.  "It  is 
plain,"  be  said,  "  that  you  have  been  in  the  custody  of 
Donald  Beah  Lean.  You  must  know,  that  when  I 
marched' away  mj  clan. to  join  the  Prhice,  I  laid  mjr 
injunctions  on  that  worthy  ndember  of  society  ta  perform 
a  certain  piece  of  service/  whidi  done,  hei  was  to  join  -was 
vnth  all  the  forqe  he  could  muster.  But  instead  of  doing 
so,  the  gendesnan,  finding  the  coast  ctear,.  thdu^^lit 
better  to  make  war  on  his  own  account,  and  hks£Coiired 
ti2e  coimtry,.  plundering,  I  believe,  both  firiend  and  foe, 
under  pretence  of  levying  yack-mail,  sometimes  as  if  by  my 
authority,  and  sometimes  (and  be  cursed  to  his  c6nsum«> 
mkte  impudence)  in  his  own  great  name !  Upon  my 
honour,  if  I  live  to  se&  the  cairn  of  Benmore  again,  I 
shall  be  tempted  to  hang  that  fellow  1  I  recognise  his 
hand  particularly  in  the  mode  of  your  rescue  from,  that 
canting  rascal  Gilfillan,  and  i  have  Uttle  doubt  -Uiat 
Donald  himself  played  the  part  of  the  pedlar  on  that 
occasion  i  but  how  he  should  not  have  plundered  yoo^ 
or  put  you  to  ransom,  cr  availed  himself  in  some  way  or 
other  of  your  captivity  for  his  dwa.  advantage,  passes  my 
judgment." 

*•  When  and  how  did  you  hear  the  intelligence  of  my 
confinement  ?"  asked  Waverley. 

"The  Prince,  himself  told  me,"  said  Feiigus,  "and 
inquired  very  minutdy  into  your  history.  He  then 
mentioned  your  being  at  that  moment  in  the  pow^of 
one  of  our  northern  parties — ^3rou  know  I  could  not^ask 
him  to  explain  particulars — and  requested  my  opinion 
about  disposing  bf  you.  I  recommended  that  you 
should  be  brought  here  as  a  pisoner,  because  I  did  not 
wish  to  prejudice  you  farther  with  the  English  Govern- 
ment, in  case  you  pursued  your  purpose  of  going  south- 
ward. I  knew,  nothing,  you  must  lecollect,  of  the 
chaise  brought  against  you  of  aiding  and  abetting  higl» 
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traason,  whifth,  I  prssume^  had  some  daaxe  in  drangihg 
your  original  plaa.  That  sullen,  gao(l^fca:*nothing  brute, 
Balmawhappl^,  was  sent  to  escort  you  from  Doune, 
#ith  what  be  oaUs  .his  troop  of  horse.  As  to  his  be- 
haviour, in  addition  to  his  natuml  aa^MUhy  to  every- 
thing that  resembles  a  gentleman,  I  presume  his  adven- 
twre  with  Bradwardine  rankks  in  his  reccdiection,  the 
rather  that  I  dare  say  his  mode  of  tdlmg  that  story  con- 
tributed to  the  evil  reports  whidi  reached  jrour  quondam 
reigimeQt." 

"Very  likely,"  said  Waverley ;  **but  now  surdj,  nogr 
dear  Fbrgus,  you  may  find  tinfte  to  tell  me  somethmg  of 
Flora." 

*•  Why,"  replied  Fergus,  *•  I  eaa  only  tell  you  that  she 
is  wdl,  and  residing  for  the  present  with  a  relation  in  this 
city.  I  thought  it  better  she  should  come  here,  as 
since  our  success  a  good  many  ladies  of  rank  attend  our 
military  court ;  and  I  assure  you,  that  them  is  a  sort  of 
consequence  annexed  to  the  near  relative  of  such  a  person 
as  Flora  Mac^Ivor ;  and  where  theoe  is  such  a  justiing  oi 
claims  and  requests,  a  man  must  use  every  fair  means  to 
chance  his  importance." 

There  was  something  in  this  last  sentence  which  grated 
mk  Waverley's  feelmgs.  He  could  not  bear  that  Flora 
should  be  considered  as  conducing  to  her  brotiier's  pre- 
ferment, by  the  admiration  which  she  must  unquestion- 
ably attmct ;  and  although  it  was  la  strict  coirespond- 
enoe  with  many  points  of  Fergus's  character,  it  shodced 
him  as  selfish,,  and  unwortlqr  of  his  sister's  h^h  mind, 
and  his  own  independent  pride^  Fei^gns,  to  whom  such 
maooraviies  were  famitiar,  as  to  one  brought  up  at  the 
French  court*  did  not  -observe  thti  imiaTOurable  im- 
pression which  he  had  tmwarily  made  upon  his  firiend's 
mind,  and  concluded  bf  sayiag,  "  that  tbey  could  hardly 
see  Flora  before  the  evening,  when  she  would  be  at  the 
concert  attd  b^,  with  whidi  the  Priace's  party  were  to  be 
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cntertamed.  Sbe  and  I  had  a  qnarrd  about  her  not  ap- 
pearing to  take  leave  of  you.  I  am  unwilling  to  renew 
it,  by  jBolkiting  her  to  receive  you  this  moraing ;  and 
perhaps  my  dalng  Bo  might  not  only  bo  ineffeotuU,  but 
prevent  your  meeting  this  evening." 

While  thus  conversing^  Waverley  heard  in  the  court, 
before  the  windovrs  of  the  parlour,  «  weU<4cno(wn  voice. 
"I  aver  to  you,  my  wortly  -friend,"  said  the  speaker, 
"  that  it  is  a  total  dereliotion  of  military  discipline ;  and 
were  you  not  as  it  were  a  tytv,  your  purpose  woidd 
deserve  strong  reprobation.  For  a  prisoner  of  war  is  on 
no  account  to  be  coerced  with  iJetters*  or  detained  tm 
er;gastMlo,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  you  put  this 
gentleman  into  Che  pit  of  the  peel-bouse  at  Balmar 
whapple.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  such  a  prisoner  may 
for  security  be  coerced  in  earcere,  that  is,  in  a  public 
prison." 

The  growling  voice  of  Balmaw^pple  was  heard  as 
taking  leavein  displeasure,  but  the  word  •*  land^louper," 
£done  was  distinctly  audible.  He  had  disappeared  before 
Waverley  readied  the  house,  in  ortler  to  greet  the  worthy 
Baron  of  Bradwardine.  The  uniform  in  which  he  was 
now  attired,  a  blue  coat,  namely,  with  gold  lace,  a 
scariet  waistcoat  and  breeches,  and  immense  jack-boots, 
seemed  to  have  added  fresh  stiffiiess  and  rigidity  to  his 
tall,  perpendicular  figure ;  and  the  consciousness  of 
military  command  and  authority  had  increased,  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  self-importance  of  bis  demeanour, 
and<  the  dogmatism  of  his  conversation. 

He  received  Waverley  with  his  usual  kindness,  and 
expressed  immediate  anxiety  to  hear  an  explanation  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  loss  of  his  commission 
in  Gardiner's  dragoons  ;  "  not,"  he  said,  "  that  he  had 
the  least  apprdiension  of  his  young  friend  having  done 
aught  which  could  merit  such  ungenerous  treatment  as 
be  had  recewed  from  Govenmient,  but  because  it  was 
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right  and  seemly  that' the  Barori  of  Bmdwarcfitie  should 
be,  in  point  of  trust  and  in  point  of  power,  fully  able  to 
refute  all  calumnies  against  the  heir  of  Wavetiey-Honour, 
whom' he  had  so  much  right  to  regard  as  his  own  son." 

Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  who  had  now  joined  them,  went 
hastily  over  the  circumstances  of  Waverley's  story,  and 
concluded  i^nth  the .  flattering  reception  he  had  met 
from  the  young  Chevalier. '  The  Baron  listened  in  silence, 
aaid  at  the  conclusion  shook  Waveriey  heartily  by  the 
hftnd,  and  congratulated  him  upon  entering  the  service  of 
his  lawful  Prince.  " For,"  continued  he,  "although  it 
has  been  justly  held  in  all  nations  a  matter  of  scandal 
anddi^onour  to  infringe  the  sacramentummiUtart,  and 
that  whether  it  was  taken  by  each  soldier  singly,  whilk 
the  Romans  denominated /^r  ^<?»/j/r<j/w'Dw»>,  or  by  one 
soldier  in  nante  of  the  rest,  yet  no  one  ever  doubted  that 
the  allegiance  so  sworn  was  discharged  by  the  dimissio, 
or  discharging:  of  a  sSldier,  whose  case  would  be  as  hard 
as  that  of  colliers,  salters,  and  other  adscripti  gleba,  or 
slaves  of  the  soil,  were  it  to  be  accounted  otherwise* 
This  is  something  like  the  brocard  expressed  by  the 
learned  Sanchez  in  his  work  De  yurs-^jurando,  which  you 
have  questionless  consulted  upon  this  occasion.  As  for 
those  who  have  calumniated  you  by  leasing-making,  I 
protest  to  Heaven  I  think  they  have  justly  incurred  the 
penalty  of  the  Memnonia  Ux,  also  called  Lex  Rhemniat 
which  Is  prelected  upon  by  TuUius  in  his  oration  In 
Vemm.  I  should  have  deemed,  however,  Mr.  Waverley, 
that  before  destining  yourself  to  any  special  service  in  the 
army  of  the  Prince,  ye  might  have  inquired  what  rank 
the  old  Bradwardine  held  there,  and  whether  he  would 
aot  have  been  peculiarly  happy  to  have  had  your  services 
In  the  regiment  of  horse  which  he  is  now  about  to  levy." 

Edward  eluded  this  reproach  by  pleading  the  necessity 
of  giving  an  immediate  answer  to  the  Prince's  proposal, 
^nd  his  uncertainty  at  the  moment  whether  his  friend 
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the  Baron  was  with  the  army,  or  engaged  upon  service 
elsewhere. 

This  punctilio  being  settled,  Waverley  made  inquiry 
after  Miss  Bradwardine,  and  was  informed  she  had  come 
to  Edinburgh  with  Flora  Mac-Ivor,  under  guard  of  a 
party  of  the  Chieftain's  men.  This  step  was  indeed  neces- 
sarji  TuUy-Veolan  having  become  a  very  unpleasant, 
and  even  dangerous  place  of  residence  for  an  unpro- 
tected young  lady,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  High- 
lands, and  also  to  one  or  two  large  villages^  which,  from 
aversion  as  much  to  the  Caterans  as  zeal  for  presbytery, 
had  declared  themselves  on  the  side  of  Government,  and 
formed  irregular  bodies  of  partisans,  who  had  frequent 
skirmishes  with  the  mountaineers,  and  sometimes  at- 
tacked the  houses  of  the  Jacobite  gentry  in  the  brae§, 
or  frontier  betwixt  the  mountain  and  plain. 

"  I  would  propose  to  you,"  continued  the  Baron,  "  to 
walk  as  far  as  my  quarters  in  the  Luckenbooths,  and  to 
admire  in  your  passage  the  High  Street,  whilk  is,  beyond 
a  shadow  of  dubitation,  finer  than  any  street,  whether  in 
London  or  Paris.  But  Rose,  poor  thing,  is  sorely  dis- 
composed with  the  firing  of  ^he  Castle,  though  I  have 
proved  to  her  from  Blondel  and  Coehorn,  that  it  is  im- 
possible a  bullet  can  reach  these  buildings  ;  and,  besides, 
I  have  it  in  charge  from  his  Royal  Highness  to  go  to  the 
camp,  or  leaguer  of  our  army,  to  see  that  the  men  do 
conclamare  vasa^  that  is,  truss  up  their  bag  and  baggage 
for  to-morrow's  march." 

"That  will  be  easily  done  by  most  of  us,"  said  Mac- 
Ivor,  laughing. 

"Craving  your  pardon,  Colonel  Mac-Ivor,  not  quite 
so  easily  as  ye  seem  to  opine.  I  grant  most  of  your 
folk  left  the  Highlands,  expedited  as  it  were,  and  free 
from  the  encumbrance  of  baggage  ;*butit  is  unspeakable 
the  quantity  of  useless  sprechery  which  they  have  col- 
lected on  their  march.     I  saw  one  fellow  of  yours  (craving 
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yota  pardon  once  more)  with  a  pier-gfess  upon  hts 
back." 

•'  Ay,"  said  Fergus,  still  in  good  hurtour,  "he  would 
have  told  you,  if  you  had  questioned  him,  a  ganging  foot 
is  aye  getting. — But  come,  my  dear  Baron,  you  know  as 
well  as  I,  that  a  hundred  Uhlans,  or  a  single  troop  of 
Schmirschitz's  Pandours,  would  make  more  havoc  in  a 
country  than  the  knight  of  the  mirror  and  all  the  rest  of 
our  clans  put  together." 

**  And  that  is  very  true  likewise,"  replied  the  Baron  ; 
"they  are,  as  the  heathen  author  sa5rs,  ferociores  in 
aspectu,  mitiores,  in  actu,  of  a  horrid  and  grim  visage, 
but  more  benign  in  demeanour  than  their  physiognomy  or 
aspect  might  infer. — But  I  stand  here  talking  to  ym  two 
youngsters,  when  I  should  be  in  the  King's  Park." 

"  But  you  will  dine  with  Waverley  and  me  on  your 
return?  I  assure  you;  Baron,  though  I  can  live  Kke  a 
Highlander  when  needs  must,  I  remember  my  Paris 
education,  and  understand  perfectly /at>^  la  meilUurt 
chire." 

"  And  wha  the  deil  doubts  it,"  quoth  the  Baron,  laugh- 
ing, •*  when  ye  bring  only  the  cookery,  and  the  gude  toun 
must  furnish  the  materials? — ^Weel,  I  have  some  business 
in  the  toun  too  :  but  I'll  join  you  at  three,  if  the  vivers 
can  tarry  so  long." 

So  saying,  he  took  leave  of  his  friends,  and  went  to 
look  after  the  chflrge  which  had  been  assigned  him. 


CHAP.    XLII. 
▲  Boldiex's  Dinner. 

AMES  of  the  Needle  was  a  man  of  his  word, 
when  whisky  was  no  party  to  the  contract ;  and 
upon  this  occasion  Galium  Beg,  who  still  thought 
himself  in  Waverley's  debt,  since  he  had  declined  accept- 
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ing  compensation  at  the  expense  of  mine  Host  of  the 
CaiKtiestick's  person,  took  the  opportunity  of  discharging 
the  obligation,  by  mounting  guard  over  the  hereditary 
tailor  of  Sliochd  nan  Ivor ;  and,  as  he  expressed  himself, 
"targed  him  tightly/'  till  the  finidiing  of  the  job.  To 
rid  himself  of  this  restraint,  Shemus's  needle  flew  through 
the  tartan  hke  lightning  ;  and  as  the  artist  kept  chanting 
some  dreadful  skirmish  of  Fin  Macoul,  he  accompli^ed 
at  least  three  sdtches  to  the  death  of  every  hero.  The 
dress  was,  therefore,  soon  ready,  for  the  short  coat  fitted 
the  wearer,  and  the  rest  of  the  apparel  required  little 
adjustment 

Our  hero  having  now  fiuriy  assumed  the  ^' garb  of  OM 
Ganl,"  well  calculated  as  it  was  to  give  an  appearance 
of  strength  to  a  figure,  which,  though  tall  and  well^ 
made,  was  rather  elegant  than  robust,  I  hope  my  fair 
readers  will  excuse  him  if  he  looked  at  himself  in  the 
mirror  more  than  once,  and  could  not  help  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  reflection  seemed  that  of  a  very  handsome 
young  fellow.  In  fact,  there  was  no  disguising  it  His 
light-brown  hair— for  he  wore  no  periwig,  notwithstand- 
ing the  universal  fashion  of  the  time— became  the  bonnet 
which  sormounted  it  His  person  promised  firmness 
and  agiUty,  to  which  the  ample  folds  of  the  tartan 
added  an  air  of  dignity.  His  blue  eyes  seemed  of  that 
kind, 

Which  melud  in  love,  and  which  kindled  in  war ; 

and  an  air  of  ba^fiilness,  which  was  in  reality  the 
effect  of  want  of  habitual  intercourse  with  the  world, 
gave  interest  to  his  features,  without  injuring  their  grace 
or  intelligence. 

"  He's  a  pratty  man— a  vera  pratty  man,"  said  Evan 
Dhu  (now  Ensign  Maccombich)  to  Fergus's  buxom  land- 
lady. 

"He's  vera  wed,"  said  the  Widow  Flockhart,  "but 
no  naething  sae  wed-faured  as  your  Colonel,  ensign." 
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I  wasna  comparing  them,"  qootb  Evan,  "  nor  ws»  I 
Speaking  about  his  being  weel-favoured .;  but  only  that 
Mr.  Waverley  looks  clean  made  and  dtliver,  and  like  a 
proper  lad  of  his  quarters,  that  will  not  cry  barley  in  a 
brulzie.  And,  indeed,  he's  gleg  en^uch  at  the  broad- 
sword land  target  I  hae  played  wi'  him  mysell  at  Glen- 
naquoich^  and  sae  has  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  often  of  a  Sunday 
afternoon." 

"Lord  forgie  ye,  Ensign  Maccombich,"  said  the 
alarmed  Presbyterian ;  "  I'm  sure  the  oolond  wad  never 
do  the  like  o'  that  1 " 

"  Hout !  hout !  Mrs.  Flockhart,"  replied  the  ensign  ; 
"we're  young  bhide,  ye  ken ;  and  young  saints,  auld  deils. ' ' 

'*  But  will  ye  fight  wi'  Sir  John  Cope  the  mom. 
Ensign  Maccombich?"  demanded  Mrs.  Flockhart  of 
her  guest. 

•'Troth  I'ise  ensure  him,  an'  he'll  bide  us,  Mrs.  Flock- 
hart," repHed  the  Gael. 

"And  will  ye  face  thae  tearing  chdelds,  the  dragoons* 
Ensign  Maccombich?"  again  inquired  the  landlady. 

"  Claw  for  claw,  as  Conan  said  to  Satan,  Mrs.  Flock- 
hart, and  the  deevil  tak  the  shortest  naite." 

"  And  will  the  colonel  venturb  on  the  baggaaets  him- 
seli?" 

"  Ye  may  swear  it,  Mrs.  Flockhart ;  the  very  first  man 
will  he  be,  by  Saint  Phedar." 

"Merciful  goodness!  and  if  he's  killed  amang  the 
red-coats  I "  exclaimed  the  soft-hearted  widow. 

"Troth,  if  it  should  sae  befall,  Mrs;  Flockhart,  I  ken 
ane  that  will  no  be  living  to  vveep  for  him.  But  we  maim 
a'  live  the  day,  and  have  our  dinner ;  and  there's  Vich 
Ian  Vohr  has  packed  his  dorlach,  and.  Mr.  Waverley's 
wearied  wi'  majoring  yonder  afore  the  muckle  pier-gla$(S  ; 
and  that  grey  auld  stoor  carie,  the  Baron  o'  Brad  warding 
that  shot  young  Ronald  of  Ballenkeiroch,  he's  coming 
down  the  close  wi'  that  droghling  coghling  bailie  body 
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they  ca*  Macwhupple,  just  like  the  Laird  o'  Kittlegab*s 
French  cook,  wi'  his  turnspit  doggie  trindling  ahint  him, 
and  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  gled,  my  bonnie  dow ;  sae  bid 
Kate  set  on  the  broo*,  and  do  ye  put  on  your  pinners,  for 
ye  ken  Vich  Ian  Vohr  winna  sit  down  till  ye  be  at  the 
head  o'  the  table ;— and  dinna  forget  the  pint  bottle  o' 
brandy,  my  woman." 

This  hiht  produced  dinner.  Mrs.  Flockhart,  smiling 
in  her  weeds  like  the  sun  through  a  mist,  took  the  head 
of  the  table,  thinking  within  hersdf,  perhaps,  that  she 
cared  not  how  long  the  rebellion  lasted,  that  brought  her 
into  company,  so  much  above  her  usual  associates.  She 
was  supported  by  Waverley  and  the  Baron,  with  the 
advantage  of  the  Chieftain  vis-d-vis.  The  men  of  peace 
and  of  war,  that  is,  Bailie  Macwheeble  and  Ensign  Mac- 
combich,  after  many  profound  CDng6s  to  their  superiors 
and  each  other,  to<^  their  places  on  each  side  of  the 
Chieftain.  Their  fare  was  excellent,  time,  place,  and 
circumstances  considered,  ^and  Fergus's  spirits  were  ex- 
travagantly high.  Regardless  of  danger,  and  sanguine 
from  temper,  youth,  and  ambition,  he  saw  in  imagina- 
tioa  all  his  prospects  crowned  with  success,  and  was 
totally  indi£ferent  to  the  probable  alternative  of  a  soldier's 
grave.  The  Baron  apologised  slightly  for  bringing  Mac- 
wheeble. They  had  been  providing,  he  said,  for  the 
expenses  of  the  campaign.  "And,  by  my  faith,"  said 
the  olcl  man,  "  as  I  think  this  will  be  my  last,  so  I  just 
end  where  I  began— I  hae  evermore  found  the  sinews 
of  war.  as  a  learned  author  calls  the  caisse  miliiaire, 
mair  difficult  to  come  by  than  either  its  flesh,  blood,  or 
bones." 

"What!  have  you  raised  oiur  only  efficient  body  of 
cavalry,  and  got  ye  none  of  the  louis-d'or  out  of  the 
Doutelle,*  to  help  you  ?  " 

**  No,  Glennaquoich  ;  deverer  fellows  have  been 
before  me." 
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"That's  a  scandal/'  said  the  yotmg:  Highlander; 
"  but  you  yM  share  what  is  left  of  my  subsidy  :  it  will 
save  you  an  anxious  thought  to-night,  and  -will  be  all 
one  to*«i<MTOw,  for  we  shaU  all  be  provided  ftn-,  one 
way  or  other,  before  the  sun  sets."  Waverley,  blushing 
deeply,  but  with  great  earnestness,  i^essed  the  same 
request. 

"  I  thank  ye  baith,  my. good  lads,"  said  the  Baron, 
"but  I  will  not  infringe  upon  your  peculium.  Bailie 
Macwheeble  has  provided  the  sum  which  is  necessary." 

Here  the  BaiMe  shifted  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  seatr 
and  appeared  extremely  uneasy.  At  length,  after  several 
preliminary  hems,  and  much  tautc^ogical  expresaon  of 
his  devotion  to  his  honour's  service,  by  night  or  day, 
living  or  dead,  he  began  to  insinuate,  "that  the  Banks 
had  removed,  a'  their  ready  cash  into  die  Castle  ;  that, 
nae  doubt,  SancMe.  Goldie,  the  silversmith,  W(»xld  do 
mickle  for  his  honour ;  but  there  was  little  time  to  get 
the  wadset  made  out ;  and,  doubtless,  if  his  honour 
Glennaquoich,  or  Mr.  Wauverley,  could  accommo- 
date " 

' '  Let  me  hear  of  no  such  nonsense,  sir, "  said  die  Baron, 
in  a  tone  which  rendered  Macwheebte  mute ;  "but  pro- 
ceed as  we  accorded  before  dinner,  if  it  be  jrour  wish  to 
remain  in  iny  service." 

To  this  peremptory  order  the  Bailie,  though  he  f*^  as 
if  condemned  to  suffer  a  transfusion  of  blood  from  faiB 
own  veins  into  those  of  the  Baron,  did  not  presume  to 
make  any  reply.  After  fidgeting  a  little  while  longer, 
however,  he  addressed  himself  to  Glennaquoich,  and 
told  him,  if  his  honour  had  mair  ready  siller  than  was 
sufficient  for  his  occasions  in  the  field,  he  could  put  it 
out  at  use  for  his  honour  in  safe  hands,  and  at  great 
profit,  at  this  time. 

At  jhis  proposal  Fergus  laughed  heartily,  and  an- 
swered, when  he  had  recovered  his  breath,*-"  Many 
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fliankSf  BailiQ ;  but  yoa  must  know  it  is  ageneral  cuBtom 
amcmg  us  soldiers  to  make  our  landlady  our  banker.^— 
Here,  Mrs.  Hockhart,"  said  he,  taking^  four  or  five 
bcoad  pieces  out  of  a  wellnfilled  purse,  and  tossing 
the  purse  itself,  with  its  remaining  contents,  into  her 
apron,  ">these  will  serve  my  occasions  ;  do  yon  take  the 
rest :  be  my  banker  if  I  hve,  and*  my  executor  if  I  die ; 
but  take  care  to  give  something  to  the  Highland  call- 
hadis  that  shall  cry  the  coionach  loudest  for  the  last 
Vkh  Ian  Vohr." 

"  It  is  the  iestamentum  militare"  quoth  the  Baron, 
"n^ulk,  amuig  the  Romans,  was  privilegiate  to  be  nun- 
cupative." But  the  soft  heart  of  Mrs.  Flockhart  was 
melted  within  her  at  the  Chieftain's  speech  ;  she  set  up 
a  lamentable  blubbering,  and  positively  refused  to 
touch  the  bequest,  which  Fergus  was  therefore  obliged 
to  resume. 

"Well  then,"  said  the  Chief,  "  if  I  fall,  it  will  go  to 
the  grenadier  that  knocks  my  brains  out,  and  I  shall  take 
care  he  works  hard  for  it." 

Bailie  Macwheeble  was  again  tempted  to  put  in  his 
oar ;  for  where  cash  was  concerned,  he  did  not  willingly 
remain  silent  "  Perhaps  he  had  better  carry  the  gowd 
to  Miss  Mac^Ivor,  in  case  of  mortality,  or  accidents  of 
war.  It  mi^^t  tak  the  form  of  a  mortis  causa  donation 
in  the  young  leddie's  iiavonr,  and  wad  cost  but  the  scrape 
oC  a  pen  to  mak  it  out. " 

"The  young  lady,"  said  Fergus,  "should  such  an 
event  happen,  will  have  other  matters  to  think  of  than 
these  wr^ched  louis-d'or." 

"  True-— undeniable — there's  nae  doubt  o'  that ;  but 
your  honour  kens  that  a  full  sorrow  " 

"  Is  endurable  by  most  folk  more  easily  than  a  hungry 

one?— True,  Eaiiie,  very  true  ;  and  I  believe  there  may 

ev«n  be  some  who  would  be  consoled  by  such  a  reflection 

for  the  loss  of  the;  wiiole  existing  generation.    But  there 
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is  a  som»w  wfaidi  knows  neither  hunger  nor  thirst ;  and 
poor  Flora"— He  paused,  and  the  whole  company 
sympathised  in  his  emotion. 

The  Baron's  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  the  im- 
protected  state  of  his  daughter,  and  the  big  tear  came  to 
the  veteran's  eye.  "  If  I  fall,  Macwheeble ;  you  have 
all  my  papers,  and  knotv  all  my  affairs  ;  be  just  to  Rose." 

The  Bailie  was  a  man  of  earthly  mould  afterall ;  agood 
deal  of  dirt  and  dross  about  him,  undoubtedly,  but  some 
kindly  and  just  feelings  he  had,  especially  where  the 
Baron  or  his  young  mistresis  were  concerned.  He  set  up 
a  lamentable  howl.  "  If  that  dolefiil  day  should  come, 
while  Duncan  Macwheeble  had  a  boddle,  it  should  be 
Miss  Rose's.  He  wad  scroll  for  a  plaok  the  sheet,  or 
she  kenn'd  what  it  was  to  want ;  if  indeed  a'  the  bonnie 
baronie  o'  Bradwardine  and  Tully-Veolan,  with  the 
fortalice  and  manor-place  thereof  (he  kept  sobbing  and 
whining  at  every  pause),  tofts,  crofts,  mosses,  muirs — 
outfield,  infield — buildings — orchards —dovecots— with 
the  right  of  net  and  coble  in  thb  water  and  loch  of  Veolan 
— teinds,  parsonage  and  vicarage — annexis,  oonncxis — 
rights  of  pasturage — fuel,  feal,  and  divot — ^parts,  pendicles, 
and  pertinents  whatsoever — (here  he  had  recourse  to  the 
end  of  his  long  cravat  to  wipe  his  eyes,  which  overflowed 
in  spite  of  him,  at  the  ideas  which  this  technical  jargon 
conjured  up) — all  as  more  fully  described  in  the  proper 
evidents  and  titles  thereof— and  lying  within  the  parish  of 
Bradwardine,  and  the  shire  of  Perth — if^  as  aifbresaid, 
they  must  a'  pass  from  my  master's  child  to  Inch^Grabbk, 
wha's  a  Whig  and  a  Hanoverian,  and  be  managed  by 
his  doer,  Jamie  Howie,  wha's  no  fit  to  be  a  birlieman,  let 
be  a  bailie  " 

The  b^[inning  of  this  lamentation  really  had  something 

affecting,  but  the  conclusion  rendered  laughter  irresistible. 

"Never  mind.  Bailie,"  said  Ensign  Maccombich,  "for 

the  gude  aukl  times  of  rugging  and  riving  ^pullii^  and 
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tearing)  are  come  back  again,  an'  Sneckus  MacSnackus 
(meaning,  probably,  annexis,  connexis),  and  a'  the  rest  cf 
your  friends,  maun  gie  place  to  the  langest  claymore." 

"And  that  claymore  shall  be  ours,  Bailie,"  said  the 
Chieftain,  who  siaw  that  Macwheebie  looked  very  lAank 
at  this  intimation, — 

"We'll  give  them  the  metal  oar  mountain  affords, 
Lillibulero,  bullen  a  la. 
And  in  place  of  broad  pieces  we'll  pay  with  broadswords, 

Lero,  lero,  etc. 
With  duns  and  with  debts  we  will  soon  clear  our  score, 

Lillibulero,  etc. 
For  the  man  that's  thus  paid  will  crave  payment  no  more, 
Levo,  lero,  etc. 

But  come.  Bailie,  be  not  cast  down  ;  drink  your  wine 
with  a  joyous  heart ;  the  Baron  shall  return  safe  and 
victorious  to  Tully-Veolan,  and  unite  Killancureit's  laird- 
ship  with  his  own,  since  the  cowardly  half-bred  swine  will 
not  turn  out  for  the  Prince  like  a  gentleman." 

"To  be  sure,  they  lie  maist  ewest,"*  said  the  Bailie, 
wiping  his  eyes,  "and  should  naturally  fa'  tinder  the 
same  factory." 

"  And  I,"  proceeded  the  Chieftain,  "  shall  take  care  of 
myself,  too ;  for  you  must  know,  I  have  to  complete  a 
good  work  here,  by  bringing  Mrs.  Flockhart  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  church,  or  at  least  half-way,  and 
that  is  to  your  Episcopal  meeting-house.  O  Baron  !  if 
you  heard  her  fine  counter-tenor  admonishing  Kate  and 
Matty  in  the  morning,  you,  who  understand  music, 
would  tremble  at  the  idea  of  hearing  her  shriek  in  the 
psalmody  of  Haddo's  Hole." 

"  Lord  forgie  you,  colonel,  how  ye  rin  on  !  But  I  hope 
your  honours  will  tak  tea  before  ye  gang  to  the  palace, 
and  I  maun  gang,  and  mask  it  for  you." 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Flockhart  left  the  gentlemen  to  their 
own  conversation,  which,  as  might  be  supposed,  turned 
chiefly  upon  the  approaching  events  of  the  campaign. 
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CHAP.   XLIIL 

The  BaU. 

I  NSIGN  MACCOMBICH  having  gone  to  the 
Highland  camp  upon  duty,  and  Bailie  Mac- 

i  wheeble  having  retiied  to  digest  his  dinner  and 
Evan  Dhu's  intimation  .of  martial  law  in  some  blind 
change-house,  Waverley,  with  the  Baron  and  the  Chief- 
tain, proceeded  to  Holyrood  House.  The  two  last  were 
in  full  tide  of  spirits,  and  the  Baron  rallied  in  his  way  our 
hero  upon  the  handsome  figure  which  his  new  dress  dis- 
played to  advantage.  "If  you  have  any  design  upon 
the  heart  of  a  bonny  Scotch  lassie,  I  would  premonish 
you  when  you  address  her,  to  remember  and  quote  the 
words  of  Virgilius  : — 

Nunc  insanus  amor  duri  me  Maitis  in  arrais, 
Tela  inter  media  atque  adveraos  detinet  hostee  ; 
whiBc  verses  Robertson  of  Struan,  Chief  •  of  the  Clan 
Donnochy  (imless  the  claims  of  Lude  ought  to  be  pre^ 
ferred/r»»w  loco),  has  thus  elegantly  rendered  : — 

For  cruel  love  has  gartan'd  low  my  leg. 
And  clad  my  hurdies  in  a  philabeg. 

Although,  indeed,  ye  wear  the  trews,  a  garment  whilk  I 
approve  maist  of  the  twa,  as  mair  ancient  and  seemly." 
"  Or  rather,"  said  Fergus,  "hear  my  song : 

She  wadna  hae  a  Lowland  laird» 

Nor  be  an  English  lady ; 
But  she's  away  with  Duncan  Graeme, 

And  he's  row'd  her  in  his  plaidy." 

By  this  time  they  reached  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  and 
were  announced  respectively  as  they  entered  the  apart- 
ments. 

It  is  but  too  well  known  how  many  gentlemen  of  rank, 
education,  and  fortune,  took  a  concern  in  the  ill-lated 
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and  d«perate  undertaking  of  1745.  'TR^  ladicj?,  also/  of 
Scotland  very  generally  espous^  the  cause  of  the  gallant 
and  handsome  young  Prince,  who*  tln«w  hhnself  upon 
the  mercy  of  his  countr5rmen,  rather  like  a  hero  of 
romance  than  a  calculating  politician.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  wondered  that  Edward,  who  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  solemn  seclusion  of  Waver- 
ley-Honour,  should  have  been  dazzled  at  the  liveliness 
and  elegance  of  the  scene  now  exhibited  in  the  long- 
deserted  halls  of  the  Scottish  palace.  The  accompani- 
ments, indeed,  fell  short  'Of  splendour,  being  such  as  the 
conftision  and  hurry  of  the  time  admitted  ;  still,  however, 
the  general  effect  was  istriking,  and,  the  rank  of  the  com- 
pany eonsMered,  might  wdl  be  called  brilliant. 
'  It  was  not  long  before  the  lover's  eye  discovered  the 
object  of  his  attachment.  Ftora  Mac-Ivor  was  in  the  act 
of  returning  to  her  seat,  near  the  top  of  the  room,  with 
Rose  Bradwardine  l^  her  side.  Among  much  el«igunde 
and  beiauty ,  they  had  attrtioted  &  great  degree  of  the  public 
attention,  being  eertainly  two^  the  handsomest  women 
present.  Th^  Prince  tobk  muc^  notice  of  both,  par- 
ticularly of  Flora,  with  whom  he  danced ;  a  prefereiice 
Which  ^e  probably  owed  to  her  foreign  education,  and 
command  of  the  French'  and  Italian  languages. 

When  the  bustle  attending  the  coiiclusion  of  the  dance 
permitted,  Edward,  almost  intuitively,  followed  Fergus 
to  th6  ^lace  where  MfSs- Mac-Ivor  was  seated.  The 
sensation  of  hope  with  which  he  had  nureed  his  affection 
in  absence  of  the  beloved  olqect  seemed  to  vanish  in  her 
presence,  and,  like  one  striving  to  recover  the  particulars 
of  a  forgotten  dream,  he  would  have  given  the  world  at 
that  moment  to  have  i^c^ected  the  grounds  on  which  he 
had  founded  expectations  whi6h  n6w  seemed  so  delusive. 
He  aceompfinied  Fergus  with  downtest  eyes,  tingling 
ears,  and  the  feelings  of  a  criminal,  who,  while  the 
mekmchdly  eart  ntovesr  slowTy  through  the  crowds  that 
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have  assembled  to  behold  his  execution,  receives  no  clear 
sensation  either  from  the  noise  which  fiUs  his  ears,  or  the 
tumult  on  which  he  casts  his  wandering  look. 

Flora  seemed  a  little— a  very  little— affected  and  dis- 
composed at  his  approach.  *'  I  bring  you  an  adopted 
son  of  Ivor,"  said  Feigus* 

"And  I  receive  him  as  a  second  brother,"  replied 
Flora. 

There  was  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  word,  which  would 
have  escaped  every  ear  but  one  that  was  feverish  with 
apprehension.  It  was.  however,  distincdy  maxked,  and, 
combined  with  her  whole  tone  and  manner,  plainly  in- 
timated. •'  I  will  never  think  of  Mr.  Waverley  as  a  more 
intimate  connection."  Edward  stopped,  bowed,  and 
looked  at  Fergus,  who  bit  his  lip ;  a  movement  of  anger, 
which  proved  that  he  also  had  put  a  sinister  interpretation 
on  the  reception  v^uch  his  -sister  had  given  his  friend. 
"This  then  is  an  end  of  my  day-dream ! "  Such  was 
Waverley's  first  thought,  and  it  was  so  exqi:psitely  painful 
as  to  banish  from  his  cheek  every  <kop  of  blood. 

*'  Good  Grod  !  "  said  Rose  Bradwardine.  *'  he  is  not 
yet  recovered  I"     . 

These  wcn^s.  which  she  uttered  with  great  emotiox), 
were  overheard  by  the  Chevalier  himself,  who  stepped 
hastily  forward,  and  taking  Waverley  by  the  hand«  in- 
c^ttred  kindly  after  his  health,  and  added,  that  he  wished 
to  speak  with  him.  By  a  strong  and  6u44^a^  ^ort, 
which  tbeoircumstances  renoered  indi^>eDsablp.  Waverley 
recovered  himself  so  far  as  to  follow  the  Chevalier  in 
silence  to  a  recess  in  the, apartment. 
.  Here  the  Prince  detained  him  some  time,  asking 
various  questions  about  the  great  Toty  and  Catholic 
families  of  England,  their  connections,  thdr  influence, 
and  the  state  of  their  affections  towards  the  house  of 
Stuart.  To  these  queries  Edward  could  not  at  any  time 
have  given  more  than  general  answers,  and  it  inay  be 
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supposed  that«  in  the  present  state  of  his  fecflings,  his 
responses  were  incUstinet,  even  to  oonfiistOTl.  The 
Chevalier  smiled  once  or  twice  at  the  incongruity  of  hiis 
rephes.  but  continued  the  same  style  of  conversation, 
although  he  found  himself  obliged  to  occupy  the  principal 
share  of  it,  until  he  perceived  that  Wa^erley  hajd  re-r 
covered  his  presence  <^  mind.  It  is  pcobable  that  this 
long  audience  was  partly  meant  to  further  the  idea  which 
the  Prince  desired  should  be  entertained  mmmg  his- 
followers,  that  Waverley  was  a  chajract^  of  political 
influence.  But  it  appeared  from  his  condndiag  ex* 
pressi<ms,  that  he  had  a  different  and  good-natured 
motive,  personal  to  our  hero,  for  prolonging  the  con* 
ference.  "  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation/'  he  said,  "  of 
boasjting  of  my  own  discretion  as  a  lady's  confidant 
You  see,  Mr»  Waverley,  that  I  know  aU,  and  I  assure 
you  I  am  deeply  Interested  in  the  affair.  But,  my  good 
young  friend,  yon  must  put  a  more  severe  restraint  upon 
your  feelings.  There  are  many  here  whose  ejres  can  see 
as  clearly  as  mane,  but  the  pQidence  oi  whose  tongues 
may  not  be  equally  trusted/' 

So  saying,  he  turned  easily  away,  and  joined  a  circle 
of  officers  at  a  few  paces'  distance,  leavmg  Wavtriey  to 
mediute  upon  his  partioig  expi^ession,  which,  though  not 
intelligible  to  him  in  its  whole  pnrpprt,  was  suffideatfyso 
in  the  caution  which  the  last  words  recommended. 
Maldng,  therefore,  an  effort  to  show  himself  worthy  of 
the  interest  which  yhis  new  master  had  •  expressed,  by 
instant  obedience  to  his  recommendation,  he  walked  up 
to  the  spot  where  Flora  and  Miss  Bradwardine  were  still 
seated,  and  having  made  his  compliments  to  the  latter, 
he  succeeded,  even  beyond  his  own  expectation,  in  enter- 
ing into  cohversation  upon  general  topics. 

If,  my  dear  reader,  thoii  hast  ever  happened  to  take 

post-horses  at ,  or  at  (one  at  least  of  which 

blaiiks,  or  mor6  probably  both,  you  will  be  able  to  jQll  up 
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lirdm  an  inn  near*  your  own  restderi^e),'  you  must  have 
observed,  and  doubtless  "Whh  sympathetic  pain,  the  re- 
luotant  agony  with  which  the  poor  jacfes  at  first  apply 
their  galled  necks  to  the  collars  of  the  harness.  But 
when  th^  iiTesi$tible  arguments  of  the  post-boy  hdve  pre- 
railed  Upon  them  to  proceed  a  mile  or  two,  they  wiH 
become  callous  to'  the  first  sensation  ;  and  being  warm 
in  the  harness,  as  the  said  post-boy  may  term  it,  proceed 
as  if  their  withers^  were  altogether  unwrung.  '  This  simile 
so  much  corresponds  'wkh  the  state  of  Wavcrley's  feel- 
ings in  ihe  course  of  this  memorable  evening,  that  I 
prefer  it  (especially  afr  being,  I  trust;  wholly  original)  to 
any  more  Sf^endid  illustration,  wfth  which  Bjrshe's  Art  of 
Poetry  might  supply  me. 

Exerticai,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  re^ward  ;  and  our  hero 
had,  moreover,  other  stimulating  motives  for  persevering 
in  a  display  of  af!bcted  composure  and  indiflference  to 
FloTfl's  obvious  unkindness.  Pride,  Which  supplies  its 
cnostic  as  a  useful,  though  severe,  remedy  for  the  wounds 
of  affection,  came  rapidly -40  his  aid.  Distinguished' by 
the  favour  of  a  prince  ;  destined,  he  had  room  to  hope, 
to '  play- a  conspicuous  part  in  the  revolution  which 
awaited  a  mighty  kingdom ;  excelling,  probably,  in  mental 
acquireroents,  and  equalling,  at  least,  in  personal  accom- 
piishinents,  most  of  the  noble  and  distinguished  persons 
with  whom  he  was  now  ranked ;  young,  wealthy,  and 
faigh*bom-*«ould  he,  of  ought  he,  to  droop  beneath  the 
fiowh  of  a  -eapridous  t)eatity  ? 

O  nymph,  unrelenting  and  cold  as  thou  art, 
'  My  bosom  is  proud  as  thine  own. 

With  the  feeling  expressed  in  these  beaut;fullines  (which, 
however,  were  not  then  Witten),  Waverley  determined 
upon  convincing  Flora  that  he  was  not  to  be  depressed 
by  a  rejection ,Jn  Avhich  his  vanity  whispered  that  perhaps 
fihe  did  Her  own  prospects  as  much  ii^ustice  as  his.  And^ 
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to  aid  this  changQ  of  feeling,  there  Intlxfid  the  secret  and 
unacknowledged  hope,  that  she  might  learn  to  prize  his 
affection  more  highly*  when  she  did  not  conceive  it  to  be 
altogether  within  her  own  choice  tp  attract  or  repulse  it. 
There  was  a  mystic  tone  of  encouragement,  also,  in  the 
Chevalier's  words,  though  he  feared  they  only  referred  to 
the  wishes  of  Fergus  in  favour  of  a  union  between  him 
and  his  sister.  But  the  whole  circumstances  of  time, 
place,  and  incident,  combined  at  once  to  awaken  his 
imagination,  and  to  call  upon  him  for  a  manjy  and 
decisive  tone  of  conduct,  leaving  to  fate  to  dispose  of 
the  issuer.  Should  he  appear  to  be  the  only  one  sad  and 
disheartCQed  on  the  eve  of  battle,,  how  greedily  would  the 
tale  be  commented  upon  by  the  slander  which  had  beet) 
alre£|dy  but  top  busy  with  his  fame?  Never,  never,  he 
internally  resolved,  shall  my  unprovoked  enemies  possess 
such  an  ^vantage  over  my  reputation. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  mbced  sensations,  and 
cheered  at  times  by  a  smile  of  intelligence  and  ^proba- 
tion from  the  Prince  as  he  passed  the  group,  Waverley 
exerted  his  powers  of  fancy,  animadon«  and  eloquence, 
and  attracted  the  general  admiration  of  the  company. 
The  ooRversatipn  gradnally  assumed  the  tone  best  quali* 
fied  for  the  display  ^f .  his  talents  and  acquisitions.  The 
gaiety  of  the  eveiong'  was  exalted  in  character,  rather 
than  checked*  by  the  approaching  dangers  of  the  morrow. 
All  nerves  were  strung  for  the  future,  and  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  preMftt  This  mood  of  mind  is  highly  favour- 
able for  the  ejeerdse  of  the  powers  of  imagination,  for 
poetiy,  and  fbk-  that  eloquence  which  is  allied  to  poetry. 
Waveiley,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  possessed  at 
tinles  a  ifondbtM  flow  of  rhetoric ;  and,  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  touched  more  than  once  the  higher  notes  of 
feeling,  and  then  again  ran  off  in  a  wild  voluntary  of 
^Emciiul  mirth.  He  was  supported  and  excited  by 
kindred  spirits^  who  felt  the  same  impulse  of  mood  and 
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time ;  and  e^kn  those  of  more  cdd  and  calculatiDj^ 
habits  were  hurried  along  by  the  torrent.  Many  ladies 
declined  the  dance,  which  stffl  went  forward,  and,  tinder 
v'arioiis  pretences,  joined  the  party  to  whidi  the  "hand- 
some yonng  '  Englishman  "  seemed  to  have  attached 
himself.  He  was  presented  to  several  of  the  first  rank, 
and  his  manners,  which  for  the  present  were  altogether 
fre«  from  the  bashful  restraint  by  which,  in  a  moment  of 
less  excitation,  they  were  usually  douded,  gave  imiversal 
delight. 

Flora  Mac-Ivor  appeared  to  be  the  only  female  present 
who  regarded  him  with  a  degree  of  coldness  and  reserve ; 
yet  even  she  could  not  suppress  a  sort  of  Wonder  at 
talents,  which,  in  the  course  of  their  acquaintance,  she 
had  never  seen  displayed  with  equal  brilliancy  and  im- 
pressive eflfisct.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  might  not 
leel  a  momentary  r^[ret  at  having  taken  so  decisive  a 
resolution  upon  the  addresses  of  a  lover,  who  seemed 
fitted  so  wen  to  fBl  a  high  j^oe  in  the  highest  stations  of 
society.  Certainly  she  had  hiliherto  accounted  ^among 
the  incurable  d^ciencies  of  Edward's  <!Usposition,  the 
mduvaise  lumtei  which,  as  she  had  been  educated  in  the 
first  foreign  circles,  and  was  little  aoquaitited  with  the 
shyness  of  English  manners,  was,  in  her  opinion,  too 
nearly  related  to  thnldity  and  iihbecyity  of  disposition. 
But  if  a  passing  wish  occurred .  that  Waverley  could 
have  rendered  himself  uniformly  thus  amiable  and  at> 
tractive,  its  influence  was  momentary ;  for  arcumstances 
had  arisen  since  they  met,  which  rendered,  in  her  eyes, 
the  resolution  she  had  formed  respecting  him,  final  and 
irrevocable. 

'^th  opposite  feelings,  Rose  Bradwardine  bent  her 
whole  soul  to  listen.  She  felt  a  secret  triumph  at  the 
public  tribute  paid  to  one  whose  merit  she  had  learned 
to  prize  too  early  aBd  too  fondly.  Without  a  thought  of 
fealousy,  without  a  feeling  of  fear,  pain,  as  doubt,  and 
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nndigturbedbya  single  selfish  coRsideratton,  dhe  resigned 
herself  to  the  pleasure  of  obscrvmg  the  general  murmur 
of  applause.  When  Waverlcy  spoke,  her  ear  was  ex- 
clusively filled  with  his  voice ;  when  oth^s  answered, 
her  eye  took  its  turn  of  observation,  and  seemed  to 
watch  his  reply.  Perfiaps  the  delight  vrhich  she  expe- 
rienced in  the  course  of  that  evening,  though  transient, 
and  followed  by  much  sorrow,  was  in  its  nature  the  most 
ptu«  and  disinterested  which  the  human  mind  is  capable 
of  enjoying. 

**  Baron,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "I  would  not  trust  my 
mistress  in  the  company  of  your  young  fHend.  He  is 
really,  though  perhaps  scmiewhat  romantic,  one  of  the 
most  fesdnating  young  men  whom  I  have  ever  seen." 

"And  by  my  honour,  sir,"  replied  the  Baron,  "the 
lad  can  sometimes  be  as  dowff  as  a  sexagenary  like 
myself.  If  your  Royal  Highness  had  seen  him  dreaming 
and  dozing  about  the  banks  of  TuDy-Veolan  like  an 
hypochondriac  person,  or,  as  Burton's  Anatomia  hath  it, 
a  phrenesiac  or  lethargic  patient,  you  would  wonder 
where  he  hath  sae  suddenly  acquired  all  this  fine  sprack 
festivity  and  jocularity." 

"Truly,"  said  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  "  I  think  it  can  only 
be  the  inspiration  of  the  tartans ;  for,  though  Waverley 
be  always  a  young  fellow  of  sen^  and  honour,  I  have 
hitherto  often  found  him  a  very  absent  and  inattentive 
companion." 

'•We  are  the  more  obliged  to  him,"  said  the  Prince, 
"for  having  reserved  for  this  evening  qualities  which 
even  such  intimate  friends  had  not  discovered. — But, 
come,  gentlemen,  the  night  advances,  and  the  business 
of  to-morrow  must  be  early  thought  Upon.  Each  take 
charge  of  his  fair  partner,  and  honour  a  small  refresh- 
ment with  your  company." 

He  led  the  way  to  another  suite  of  apairtments,  and 
assumed  the  seat  and  canopy  at  the  head  of  a  long  range 
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of  tables,  with' an  air  of  dignity  mingkd  with  ^owt^sy, 
which  well  became  his  high  birth  and  lofty  pretien^ons. 
An  hour  had  hardly  flown. away  when  the  musicians 
played  the  signal  for  parting,  so  well  known  in  Scotland. 

' '  Good-night,  tlien, "  said  the  Chev^er,  ri^ng ; ' '  Good- 
night, and  joy  be  with  you  I^Good-nightj  fair  ladies,  who 
have  so  highly  hcnonred  ^  proscribed  and  banished 
Prince. — Good-night,  my  bwve  friends  ;— may  th^  hap- 
piness we  have  this  evening  eacperienced  be  an  omen  of 
our  return  to  these  our  paternal  halls,  speedily  and  in 
triumph,  and  of  many  and  many  future  meetings  of  m^rth 
and  pleasure  in  the  palace  of  Hol)^oo4  ! " 

When  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  afterwards  mentioned 
this  adieu  of  the  ChevaUer,  he  never  failed  to  repeat,  in 
a  melancholy  tone, 

Audiit,  et  voti  Phoebus  succedere  partem 
Meote  dedit ;  pa^em  volucres  disper»t.in  auras ; 

"which,"  as  he  added,  "is  weel  rendered  into  English 
miettB  by  my  friend  Bangour :  , 

Ae  half  the  prayer,  wi*  Phcebus  grace  did  find. 
The  t  other  half  he  whistled  down  die  wind." 


CHAP.    XLIV. 

The  M&roh. 

i  HE  conflicting  passions  and  exhausted  feelings 
I  of  Waverley  had  resigned  him  to  late  but  sound 
1  repose,  tie  was  dreaming  of  Glennaquoich,  and 
had  transferred  to  the  halls  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel  the 
festal  train  which  so  lately  graced  those  of  Holyrood. 
The  pibroch  too  was  distinctly  heard  ;  and  this  at  least 
was  no  delusion,  for  the  "proud  step  of  the  chief  piper  " 
of  the  "  chlain  Mac-Ivor"  was  perambulating  the  court 
before  the  door  of  his  Chieftain's  quarters,  and,  as  Mrs. 
Floclchart,  apparently  no  friend  to  his  minstrelsy,  was 
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fSetlsed  to  (^jserve,  '*gSLtnng  the  very  itane^nd-Ikiie  wa's 
dingle  wi'  his  screeching."  Of  course,  it  soon  becaMi$ 
to6  powerful  for  Waverley'«  ^ream,  with  which  it  had  at 
first  rather  harmonised. 

The  sound  of  Callxun's  brogues  in  his  apttjftment  (for 
Mac-Ivor  had  again  assigned  Waverley  to  his  care)  was 
the  nixt  note  of  patting,  * '  Winna  yer  honour  bang  lip  ? 
Vich  laii  Vohr  said  ta  Prince  are  awa  to  the  lang  green 
glen  ahint  the  clachan,  tat  they  ca*  the  King's  Park,  and 
mony  ane's  on  his  ain  shanks  the  day,  that  will  be  carried 
on  iUier  folkserenighti"  . 

Waverley  ispning  hp,  and,  with  Callum's  assistance  • 
and  instructions,  adjusted  his  tartans -in  ^oper  costume. 
Callum  told  him  also„  "  tat  his  leather  dorUuh  wi'  the 
lock  on  her  was  come  frae  Dbune/  and  she  was  awa  again 
in  the  wain  wi*  Vich  Ian  Vohr's  walise." 

By  this  periphrasis  Waverley  readily  apprehended  his 
portmanteau  was  iiitended.  He  thought  upon  the  m3rs- 
terioua  packet  of  the  maid  of  the  cavern,  which  seemed 
always  to  escape  him  when  within  his  very  grasp.  But 
this  was  no  time  for  indulgence  of  curiosity  ;  and  having 
dedined  Mrs.  Flockhart's  compliment  of  a  •momingi 
i.e.,  a  matutinid  dnun,  being  probably  the  only  man  in 
the  Chevalier's  army  by  whom  such  a  courtesy  would 
have  been  rejcated»  he  made  his  adieus,  and  departed 
with  Callum. 

"  Callum,"  saM  he,  as  they  proceeded  idown  a  dirty 
dose  to  gain  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Canongate, ' '  what 
shaH  I  do  for  a  horse?  -' 

* '  Ta  deil  anc  ye  maun  think  o' ,"  said  Galium.  ' '  Vich 
Ian  Vohr's  marching  on  foot  at  the  head  o'  his  kin  (not 
ta  say  ta  Prince,  wha  does  the  like),  wi*  his  target  on  his 
shoulder ;  and  ye  maun  e'en  be  ndghbour-like." 

*«And  so  I  will,  Callum— -give  me  my  target; — so, 
there  we  are  fixed.    How  does  it  look  ?  " 

"  Like  the  bra'  Highlander  tat's  painted  on  the  board 
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afore  tlie  inickle  efaange-house  thej  ca'  Lnekie,  Middle* 
mass's,"  answered  Callum  ;  meaning,  I  must  observe,  a 
high  compliment,  for,  in  his  opinion,  Lackie  Middle- 
mass's  sign  was  an  exquisite  spedmen  of  art.  Waveriey, 
however,  not  feeling  the  fidl  force  of  this  polite  simile, 
asked  him  no.  farther  questions. 

Upon  extricating  themselves  from  tiie  mean  and  dhty 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  and  emerging  into  the  open 
air.  Waveriey  felt  a  renewal,  both  of  health  and  spirits, 
and  turned  his  recollection  with  firmness  upon  the  events 
of  the  preceding  evening,  and  with  hope  and  resolution 
towards  tho^  of  the  approaching  day. 

When  he  had  surmounted  a  small  craggy  eminence. 
called  St.  Leonard's  Hill,  the  King's  Park,  or  the  hollow 
between  the  mountain  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  rising 
gtounds  on  which  the  southern  part  of  Edinburgh  is  now 
bMilt»  lay  beneath  him,  and  displayed  a  sing^uiar  and  ani- 
mafitig  prospect  It  was  occupied  by  the  army  of  the 
Highlanders,  now  in  the  act  of  preparing  forthenr  march. 
Wiverlpy  had  already  seertfionisthmg  of  the  kind  at  the 
hunting-*match  which  he  attended  with  Fergus  Mac-'Ivor ; 
but  this  was  on  a  scale  of  much  greater  ms^nitude,  and 
incomparably  deeper  interest.  The  rocks,  which  formed 
the  background  of  the  scene,  and  the  very  sky  itself, 
rang  with  the  dang  of  the  bagpiper$»  summoning  forth, 
each  with  his  appropriate  pibroch,  his  chieftain  and 
clan.  The  mountaineers,  rousing  ^etndVes  from  their 
couch  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  with. the  hum  and 
bustle  of  a  confused  and  irregular  multitude,  like  bees 
alarmed  and  arming  in  their  hives,  seemed  to  possess 
all  the  pKability  of  movement  fitted  to  execute  military 
manceuvres.  Their  motions  appeared  spontaneous  and 
confused,  but  the  result  was  order  and  regularity-;  so 
that  a  general  must  have  praised  the  conclusion,  though 
a  martinet  might  have  ridiculed  the  method  by  which  it 
was  attained* 
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Thcf  sort  of  complicated  medley  cr6ftt«d  by  tht  hasty 
arrangements  of  the  various  dans  under  tfefeir  respefctiv^ 
banners,  for  the  jrarpose  of  getting  into  the  order  of 
march,  was  in  itself  a  gay  and  lively  spectacle.  They 
had  no  tents  to  strike,  having  generally,  and  by  cTioice; 
slept  upon  the  open  field,  althofaigh  fike  autoitinnras  now 
waning,  and  the  n^hts  began  to  be  frosty.  Fdr  a  little 
space,  while  they  were  getting  into  order,  there  was 
exhibited  a  changing,  fluctuating,  a«id  confused  appear^ 
ance  of  waving  tartans  and  floating  plumes;  and  of 
banners  displaying  the  proud  gathering  word  of  Clan- 
ronald,  Ganion  Coherigoi  {Gsunsay  -who^dat^es)^;  Lock^ 
Sloy,  the  watchword  of  the  Mac-Farlanes  r  Pi>rtk,  pr- 
tune,  and  fill  the  fetters,  the  motto  of  the  Marc(uis  of 
Tullibardine  ;  Bytlandi  that  of  Lord  Lewis  Gordon ;  -dusA 
the  appropriate  signal  words  find  emblems  of  many  other 
chieftains  and  clans. 

At  length  the  mixed  and  wavering,  multittide  arranged 
themselves  into  a  tiarrow  and  dtisky  column  of  great 
length,  stretching  ttirough  the  whole  extent  <rf"  the  valley; 
In  the  front  of  the  column  the  standard  of  the  Ghiev^i!iei« 
was  displayed,  bearing  a  red  cross  upon  a  whUe  ground, 
with  the  motto  Tandem  Triitmphans,  The  few  caVfelry 
being  chiefly  Lowkuid  gentry,  with  tJheh:  domestic  ser- 
vants and  retainers,  formed  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
army ;  and  their  standards,  of  which  they  had  rather  too 
many  in  respect  of  thojr  numbers,  wefro' seen  waving  upon 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  horieoib  Many  horsemen  of 
this  body,  among  whom  Wavertey  accidentally  remarked 
Balmawhapple,  and  his  lieut^ant,  Jinker  (which  last, 
however,  had  been  reduced,  with  several  others,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Baron  of  l&^wardfne,  to  the  situation  of 
what  he  called  reformed  officers,  or  reformadoes),  added 
to  the  liveliness,  though  by  no  means  to  the  regularity  of 
the  scene,  by  galloping  their  horses  as  fast  forward  as  the 
pc«ss  would  pernsit^  to  5oiii>  their  proper  station  in  the 
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van.  The  fttgdHattons  of  the  Circes  of  the  High  Streiet, 
and  the  potations  of  strength  with  which  they  had  been 
drenched  over  night,  had  probably  detaha^  these  h«x>es 
within  the  walls  of  Edinburgh  somewhat  later  than  was 
conastent  with  their  tnom^ng'  du^.  .  Of  such  loiterers, 
the  prudent  took-  the 'jkwager  ahd  circuitous,  but  more 
open  route,  to  attahi-Jtbeiiy  place  in  themai'ch,  by  keeping 
at  some  distance  fromilthe  infantry,  and  m^ing  their  way 
through  the  encdoswres  to  the  right,  at  the  expense  of 
leaping  over  or  pulling  down  the  dry-stone  fences.  The 
irregnlar  appearance  and  vanishing  of  these  small  parties 
of  hprsemen^  jas.  weH  as  the  confusion  occasioned  by  Chose 
v¥ho  endeavoured,  though  generally  without  effect,  to 
pffess  to  the  front  through  the  crowd  of  Highlanders, 
maijigre  their  curses,  oaths,  and  opposition,  added  to  the 
picturesque  wildness  what  it  took  from  the  military  regu- 
larity of  the  scene. 

While  Waverley  gased  upon  this  remarkable  spectacle, 
rendered  yet  more  impressive  by  the  occasional  dis« 
9harge  <rf  cannon-shot  from -the  Castle. at  the  Highland 
guards  as  they  were  withcbrdwn  from  its  vicinity  to  join 
their  main  body,  Callum,  witbbisusuid  freedom  of  Inter- 
feiTBnce»  reminded  him  that  Vich  Ian  Vohr's  folk  were 
nearly  at  the  heaxl  of  the  0(^umn  of  march,  whKh  was 
still  distant,  and  tshat  "  they  would  gang  very  fast  after 
the  cannon  fired."  Thus  admonished,  Waverley  walked 
briskly  forward,  yet  often  casting  a  glance  upon  the 
darksome  clouds  of  warriors  who  ^ere  collected  before 
and  beneath  him.  A  nearer  view,  indeed,  rather 
diminished  the  effect  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the 
n^cire  distant  appearance  of  the  army.  The  leading 
men  of  each  clan  were  wjeU  armed  with  broadswond, 
target,  and  fusee,  to  which  oU  added  the  dirk,  and  most 
the  steel  pistol.  But  these  consisted,  of  gentlemen,  that 
is,  relations  oiE  the  chief,  however  liistant,  and  who  had 
an  immediate  title  to  his.  cownienance  and  protection. 
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Finer  and  hardier  men  could  not  faavebion  elected  <ml 
of  any  army  in  Christendom  ;  white  the  free  and  inde* 
pendent  habits  which  each  possessed,  and  which  each 
was  yet  so  well  taught  to  subject  to  the  command  of  his 
chief,  and  the  peculiar  mode  of  discipline  adopted  in 
Highland  warfare,  rendered  them  equally  formidable  by 
their  individual  courage  and  high  spirit,  and  from  theft? 
rational  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  acting  in  unison, 
and  of  giving  their  national  mode  of  attack  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  success. 

But,  in  a  lower  rank  to  these,  there  were  found  iti- 
dividuals  of  an  inferior  description,  the  common  peasantry 
of  the  Highland  country,  who,  although  they  did  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  so  called,  and  claimed  often,  with 
apparent  truth,  to  be  of  more  ancient  descent  than  thd 
masters  whom  they  served,  bore,  nevertheless,  the 
livery  of  extreme  penury,  being  indifferently  accoutred* 
and  worse  armed,  half-naked,  stinted  in  growth,  and 
miserable  in  aspect,  Ea^  important  clan  had  some  ol 
those  Helots  attached  to  them  >^-thtis,  the  Mac>CoDls,- 
though  tracing  their  descent  from  Comhal,  the  Father  of 
Fini^  or  Fingal,  were  a  sort  of  Qibeonltes,  or  hereditary 
servants  to  the  Stewarts  of  Appin ;  the  Macbeths,- 
descended  from  the  unhappy  monarch  of 'tnat  name, 
were  subjects  to  the  Morays,  and  dan  Donnochy,  or 
Robertsons  of  Athole  ;  and  many  other  examples  might 
be  given,  were  it  not  for  the  risk  of  hurting  any  pride  9f 
clanship  which  may  yet  be  left,  and  thereby  drawing  a 
Highland  tempest  i»»  Iheshopof  my  publisher.  Now 
these  same  Helots^.though  forced  inta  the  field  by  the 
arbitrary  authority;  gf  the  chieftains  under  whom  they 
hewed  wood  and.rdrew.  watery  were,  in  general,  very 
sparingly  fed,  ill-dressed,  and  worse  armed.  The  latter 
circumstance  m^Sv  indeed,  owii^  chi^y  to  the  general 
disarming,  act,  winch  had  been  carried  into  effect  osten* 
sibly  through  the  wheAe  .Highlands,  although  most  of  the 
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t^eftaias  eoatriv^  to '  chide  its  isAuence,  by  retaming 
thie  wec^>ons  of  theii:  own  immediate  clansmen,  and 
delivering  up  those  of  less  value,  which  they  collected 
firom  these  ioferior  sat^tes.  It  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
oourse,  that,  as  we  have  abready  hinted,  many  of  these 
poor  fellows  were  brought  to  the  field  in  a  very  wretched 
cioadition. 

From  this  it  happened,  that,  ixt  bodies,  the  van  of 
which  w<re  admirably  wiell  anned  in  their  own  fashion, 
the  rear  resembled  actual  banditti.  Here  was  a  pole- 
aace.  there  a  sword  without  a  scabbard  ;  here  a  gun  with- 
out a  lock,  there  a  scythe  set  stcaight  upon  a  pole ;  and 
soine  had  only  their, dirks,  and  bhid^^ons  or  stakes 
pulled  out  of  hedges.  The  grim»  uncombed,  and  wild 
appearance  of  these  »en.  miost  of  whom  gazed  with  all 
the  admiration  of  .^moraoce  upon  Che  most  ca-dmary 
production  of  domedtie  art,  cteated  surprise  in  the 
lowlands,  but  it  also^  created  terror.  So  little  was  the 
condition  oi  the  Hi^^kuads  kziowrn  at  that  late  period, 
tbat  the  charact,er( and  appearance  of  their  population, 
while  thus  sallying  tbvtb  ^  oailitary  adventurers,  con- 
veyed to  the  sputh-eoimtry  I..owlanders  as  much  surprise 
as  if  an  inwasiop,  of  Afncan  Negroes  or  Esquimaux 
Indians  had  issised  forth  from  the  northern  mountains 
of  their  own  native  'oountiy.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
wondered  if  Waverley.  who  had  hithertb  judged. of  the 
Highlanders  generally  from  the  samples  which  the  pdicy 
of  Fergus  had  frcon  time,  to  time  exhibited,  should  have 
felt/damped  aiid;astoiiished  at  the  daring  attempt  of  a 
body  not  theoi.  exceeding  four  thousand  men,  and  of 
whcvn  not  above  >  half  the  nimiber^  at  the  utmost,  were 
irroed,  to  change  the  fate;  and  alter  the  dynasty,  of  the 
British  kiogdems.  ' 

As  he  moved  ^otig  die  .column,  which  still  remained 
stationary,  an  iron  gun,  the '  oiily  piece  of  artillery 
possessed  by  the  army  which  meoKtated  so  important  a 
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revolution,  was  fired  as  the  signal  of  march.  Tlie 
Chevalier  had  expressed  a  wish  to  leave  this  useless 
piece  of  ordnance  behind  him  ;  but  to  his  surprise,  the 
Highland  chiefs  interposed  to  solicit  that  it  might 
accompany  their  march,  pleading  the  prejudices  of  their 
followers,  who,  little  accustomed  to  artillery,  attadied  a 
degree  of  absurd  importance  to  this  field-piece,  and 
expected  it  would  contribute  essentially  to  a  victory 
whfidi  they  could  only  owe  to  their  own  muskets  and 
broadswords.  Two  or  three  French  artillerymen  Were 
therefore  appoimed  to  the  management  of  this  military 
eD||ine,  which  was  drawn  along  by  a  string  of  Highl^d 
ponies,  and  was,  after  all,  only  used  for  the  purpose  of 
firing  signals. 

No  sooner  was  its  voice  heard  upon  the  present 
occasion,  than  the  whole  line  was  in  motion.  A  wild 
cry  of  joy  from  the  advancing  battalions  rent  the  air, 
and  was  then  lost  in  the  shrill  clangour  of  the  bagpipes, 
a$  the  sound  of  these,  in  their  turn,  was  partially  drowned 
by  the  heavy  tread  of  so  many  men  put  at  once  into 
motkmi  The  banners  glittered  and  shook  as  they 
moved  forward,  and  the  horse  hastened  to  bccup;^  their 
station  as  the  advanced  guard,  and  to  push  on  recon- 
noitring parties  to  ascertain  and  report  the  motions  of 
the  enemy.  They  vanished  from  Waverley's  eye  as 
they  wheeled  round  the  base  of  Arthur's  Seat,  under  the 
remarkable  ridge  of  basaltic  rocks  which  fronts  the  little 
lake  of  Duddingston. 

The  infentry  followed  in  the  same  direction,  regulating 
their  pace  by  another  body  which  occupied  a  road  more 
to  the  southward.  It  cost  Edward  some  exertion  of 
activity  to  attain  the  place  which  Fergus's  followers 
occupied  in  the  Ihie  of  niarch. 
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•CHAP.    XLV, 
An  Incident  gives  Hlse  to  TTnavaiUng  Heflectlons. 
I  HEN  Waverley  reached  that  part  of  the  c(4umn 


I  which  was  filled  by  the  clan  of  Macr Ivor,, they 
halted,  formed,  and  received  him  with,  a  trium- 
phant flourish  upon  the  bf^pipes,<andaloud  shout  oC 
the  men,  most  ofwhoriji  knew, him  personally,  apd"wcr© 
delighted  to  see  him  in  the-dife^s  of  their  country  and  of 
their  sept. .  "  You  shout,"  said  a  Highlfuader  of  a  neigh- 
bouring clan  to  Evan  Dhu,  "as  if  the  Chieftain  were 
just  come  to  your  head."       ,       . 

"  Mar  e  Bran  is  e  a  brathair.  If  it  be  not  Bran,  it  is 
Bran's  brother,"  was  the  proverbial  jeply  of  J4ac- 
combich.  ,    ,  ... 

"O,  then,  it  is  the  handsome  Sassenacb  Duinh6- 
wassel,  that  is  to  be  married  to  Lady  Flora  ?  " 

"That  may  be^  or  it  may  not  be;  and  it  isneithftr 
your  matter  nor  mine,, Gregor,"  ,       > 

Fergus  advanced  to  embrace  the  volupteer«  and^  afiord 
him  a  warm  and  hearty  welcome ;  bvit  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  apologise  for  the  diminished  nuipbers  of  his 
battalion  (which  did  not  exceed  three. ^undi^ed  men)^  by 
observing,  he  had  sent  a  good  many  out  ^pon  parties* 

The  real  fact,  however,  was,  that  the  defectipn  of 
Donald  Bean  Lean  had  deprived  hin>  of  at  Ic^st  tlvrty 
hardy  fellows,  whose  services  he  had  fully  reckoned 
upon,  and  that  many  of  his  occasional  adherents  had 
been  recalled  by  the^r  several  chiefs  to  the  standards  to 
which  they  most  properly  owed  their  alliance.  The 
rival  chief  of  the  great  northern  branch  also  of  his  own 
clan  had  mustered  his  people,  although  he  had  not  yet 
declared  either  for  the  Government  or  for  the  Chevalier, 
and  by  his  intrigues  had  in  some  degree  diminished  the 
force  with  which  Fergus  took  the   field.     To   make 
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WAVERLEY. 
amends  for  these  disappointments,  it  was  universally 
admitted  that  the  followers  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  in  point 
of  appearance,  equipment,  arms,  and  dexterity  in  using 
them,  equalled  the  most  choice  troops  which  followed 
the  standard  of  Charles  Edward.  Old  Baflenkeiroch 
acted  as  his  major ;  and  with  the  other  officers  who  had 
known  Waverley  when  at  Glennaquoich,  gave  our  hero 
a  cordial  reception,  as  the  sharer  of  their  ftiture  dangers 
and  expected  honours. 

The  route  pursued  by  the  Highland  army,  after  leaving 
the  village  of  Duddingston,  was  for  some  time  the  com- 
mon post-road  bttwixt  Edinburgh  and  Haddington, 
until  they  crossed  th^  Esk'at  Mussdbiifgh,  when,  in- 
stead of  keeping  the  low  grounds  towards  the  sea,  they 
turned  more  inland,  and  occupied  the  brow  of  the 
eminence  called  Carberry  Hill,  a  place  already  dis-  ^ 
tinguished  in  Scottish  history  as  the  spot  where  the 
lovely  Mary  surrendered  herself  t6  her  insurgent  sub- 
jects. This  direction  was  chosen  because  the  Chevalier 
had  received  notice  that  the  army  of  the  Government, 
arriving  by  sea  from  Aberdeen,  had  landed  at  Dunbar, 
and  quartered  the  night  before  to  the  west  of' Hadding- 
ton, with  the  intention  of  falling  down  towands  the  sea^ 
side,  and  approaching  Edinburgh  by  the  lower  cbast- 
road.  By  keeping  the  height,  which  overhung  that  road 
in  many  places,  it  was  hoped  the  Highlanders  might 
find  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them  to  advantage. 
The  array  therefore  halted  upon  the  ridge  of  Carberry 
Hill,  both  to  refresh  the  soldiers,  and  as  a  centml  situa- 
tion, from  which  their  march  could  be  directed  to  any 
point  that  the  motions  of  the  enemy  might  tender  most 
advisable.  While  they  remained  in  this  position,  a 
messenger  arrived  in  haste  to  desire  Mao-Ivor  to  come 
to  the  Prince,  adding,  that  their  advanced  ^ost  had  had 
a  skirmish  with  some  of  the  enemy's  caVahy,  and  that 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  had  sent  in  a  few  prisoners. 
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Waverley  walked  forward  out  of  the  lino  to  aatif  fy  jtus 
curiosity,  and  soon  observed  five  or  six  of  th^  troopers, 
who,  covered  with  dust,  bad  galloped  in  to  announce 
that  the  enemy  were  in  fuU  march  westward  along  the 
coast.  Passing  still  a  little  farther  on,  he  was  struck 
with  a  groan  which  issued  from  a  hovel.  He  approached 
the  spot,  and  heard  a  voice,  in  the  provincial  English  of 
bis  native  county,  which  endeavored,  though  frequently 
interrupted  by  pain,  to  repeat  the  Lord'*  Prayer»  .The 
voice  of  distress  alwa}rs  found  a  ready  answer  in  ^ur 
hero's  bosom.  He  entered  the  hovel,  which  seemed  to  be 
intended  for  what  is  caUed,  in  the  pastorajl  countiei^  of 
Scotland,  a  svuaring-house ;  and  in  its  obscurity  Edward 
could  only  at  first  discern  a  sort  of  red  bundle  ;  for  those 
who  had  stripped  the  wounded  man  of  his  aims,  and 
part  of  his  clothes,  ^ad  left  him  the  dragoonndoak  iA 
'  which  he  was  envelqped. 

"  For  the  love  of  God,"  said  the  wounded  man,  as  he 
beard  Waverley's  step,  "give  me  a  single  drop  of 
water  I"  . 

"You  shall  have  it,"  answered  Waverley,  at  the  same 
time  raising  himin  his  arms,  bearing  him  to  the  door,  of 
the  hut,  and  giving  him  some  drink  from  his  fktsk. 

"  I  should  know  that  voice,"  said  the  man  ;  but  lo(^« 
ing  on  Waverley's  dress  with  a  bewildered  lp<A — "  no, 
this  is  not  the  young  squire  1 " 

This  was  the  common  phrase  by  which  Edward  was 
distinguished  on  the  estate  of  Waverley-Honour,  and  the 
sound  now  thrilled  to  his  heart  with  the  thousand  recol- 
lections which  the  well-known  acc^its  of  bis  native 
cotmtry  had  already  contributed  to  awaken.  "  Hough- 
ton ! "  be  said,  gazing  on  the  ghastly  features  which 
death  was  fast  disfiguring,  "  can  this  be  you  ?  " 

"  I  never  thought  to  hear  an  English  voice  again," 
said  the  wotmded  man  ;  "they  left  me  to  live  or  die 
here  £&  I  could,  when  they  found  I  would  say  nothing 
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about  the  strength  of  the  reghnent  Bat»  O  tquirfe ! 
how  could  yon  stay  from  us  so  long,  and  let  us  be 
tempted  by  that  fisndof  the  pit,  Ruffin?--we  should 
have  followed  you  through  flood' and  fia«,  to  bis'suis," 

"Ruffin!  I  asBiiie  you,  Hoo^tpn,  you  ha^ve  been 
vildyimposed  upon."-  '       ' 

**  I  often  thougbt'so,"  said  Houghton^  '*  though  they 
siMwed  us  your  ytry  seal ;  and*  so  Tims  was  shot, ;  and  X 
was^reduced  to  tl|e  ranks/'  ;. 

'*Do  not  exhaxist  yolir  strength  in  speaking^"  said 
Edward ;"  I  M^U  get  you  a  sUrgeon  presently: " 

He  saw  Mac4vor  appmaching^ii^  was'notwretuni^ 
ing  from  head^qoacters,  whero  ho  h^  utteskded-a  oounod 
of  war,  and  hastened  to  meet  him.  "  Brave  ineWs  \^<\ 
sboiited  the  Cbief.  *'  we/  shall  be  'ift  h  .in  less  than  .tAro 
hours.  The  Prince  has.'put  himsdf  at  the  hbad  of  Ihtf 
advanee,  and  as  -he  drew  his  >swoixl,  caUed  out.  *  My 
friends,  I  have  thrown  away  the.  scabbed'"  ;Com^; 
Wannrley,  we  mos^e  instantly/'  .:  i  : 

^ '  A  momenlH-^'momeat ;  this  ;podr  prisoner'  is  dyiiig  t 
T^wher^  shall  I.find  a  sm^ebn  ? '! 

,V  Why,  where  should  yon?  We  have  xoae,  you 
know,  but  two  or  three  French  fellows,  whoy  I  btiiereq 
are  little  better  than  garfons>  apothicaires. " 

'<  But  the  man  wHl  iideed  to  death.1' 

"  Poor  fcliow  I ''  said  Feigus  in  a  momentary  fit  o£ 
oompasfiion;  then  instantly  added,  '<But  it  will  be  a 
^onsaad  men*s  fate  before  night ;  so'OOmeialong." 

"  I  cannot ;  I  tdl  you  he  is  a  son  of  a  tenant  o<  my 
uncle's/' 

"  O,  if  he's  a  ibllower  of  yours,  he  must  be  locked  to ; 
I'll  send  Galium,  to  yon.  But  Aiaoul l^-^ende  miUia 
nwlUghtartt "  continued  the  impatient  Chieftain—"  what 
made  an  old  soldier  like  Bradwardine  send  dying  men 
here  to  cumber  us ! " 

Galium  came  with  IMs  usual  alertness  ;  and,  indeed,. 
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Wayerley  rathd*  gained  than  lost  in  fhe  opmioii.of  the 
Highlanders  by  his  anxiety  about  the  ■wounded  man. 
They  would  not  have  understood  the  general  philan- 
thropy whioh  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  WaTedey 
to  have  passed  any  person  in  such  disdsss ;  but,  as  ap- 
prehending that  the  sufferer  was  one' of  his  foUQmnvc^ 
they  unanimously  idlowed  that  WavoeHey's  conduct  was 
that  of  a  kind  and  considerate  chieftain^  who  merited  the 
attachment  of  his  people.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
poor  Htmi^^  breathed  his  last,  praying  his  young 
master,  when  he  returned  to  Waveriey-HdttOuiJ^  to  be 
kind  to  ^d  Job  Houghton  and  his  dame,  and  coojuring 
bim  not  to  f^:fat  with  these  wild  pettiooat-men  against 
old  England. 

When  his  kst  brealii  -wtas  drawn,  Wavcrley,  who  had 
bdidd  irith  sincere  sorrow,  and  no  slight  tinge  of  le- 
nior^e,  the  final  agonies  of  mortality,  now  witnessed  fac 
tiie:first  time,  commanded  Callura  to  remove  the  body 
into  the  hut  This  the  young  Highiaader  performed, 
not  without  esamining  tbe  pockets  of  the  deftmct,  vTfaich, 
however,  he  remarked,  liad  been  pretty  well  spung'd. 
He'  took  the  doak,  however,  and  proceeding  with  the 
provident  caution  of  a.  spaniel  hiding  a  bone,  concealed 
it  among  some  forie,  and  carefully  marked  the  spot,  ot>* 
serving  that,  if  he  chanced  to  return  that  way,  it  would  be 
an  excellent  rokelay  for  Ms  auld  mother.  El^Mit 

It  was  by  a  considerate  exertion  that  they  regained 
their  place  in  the*  marching  column,  which  was  now 
moving  rapidly  forward'to  occupy  the  high  grounds 
above  the  village  of  Tranent,  between  which  and  the  sea 
lay  the  purposed  march  of  the  opposite  samy.'' 

This  mdancholy  interview  with  his  late  sergeant  forced 
many  unavailing  and  painftd  reflections  upon  Waverley's 
mind.  It  was  dear,  from  the  confession  of  the  man,  that 
Colond  Gardiner's  proceedings  had  been  strictly  war- 
xjinteid,  and  eyen  rendered  indispensable,  by  the  steps 
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taken  in  Edward's  name  to  induce^t!ie'fio1dief$  "of  HW  troop 
to  mutiny.  The  circtmistance  of  the  seal  he  now, .  for  the 
first  thne,  recollected,  and  that  hehadlost  Hin  the  CaVem 
of  the  robber,  Bean  Lean.  That  the  artful  villain  had  se*. 
cured  it,  and  used  it  as  the  meatisof  carrying  on  am  intrigue 
iri  the  regiment,  for  his  own  purjx>9es,  was  sufficiently 
evident ;  and  Edward  had  now  little  doubt  tliat  in  the 
packet  placed  In  his  portmanteau- tjy  his ^ daughter  be 
should  find  further  light  upon  his  proceedings.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  repeated  expostulation  of  Houghtonw^ 
'Ah,  squire,  why  did-  you  leave  us?  *'  rung  like  a  kneli 
in  his  ears. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "I  have  indeed  acted  towards  you  with 
thoughtless  cruelty.  I  brought  you  from  yoor  paternal 
fields,  and  the  protection  bf  a  generous  and'  kind  land- 
lord, and  when  I  had  subjected  you  to  all  the  rigour  of 
military  discipline  I  shtmned  to  bear  my  own  share  of  the 
burden,  and  wandered  from  the  duties  I  hadundertakeni 
leaving  ahke  those  whom  it  was  my  business  to  protect, 
and  my  own  reputation,  to  suffer  under  the  artifices  of 
villany.  O  indolence  and^indecision  of  mind  1  if  not  in 
yourselves  vices,  to  how  much  exquisite  misery  and 
mischief  do  you  frequently  prepare  the  way  [" 


CHAP.  XLVI. 
The  Xve  of  Battle. 
LTHOUGH  the  Highlanders  marched  on  very 
[  fast,  the  sun  was  declining  when  they  arrived 
I  upon  the  brow  of  those  high  grounds  which 
command  an  open  and  extensive  plain  stretching  north- 
ward to  the  sea,  on  which  are  situated,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other,  the  small  villages  of 
Seaton  and  Cockenzie,  and  the  larger  one  of  Preston. 
One  of  the  low  coast-roads  to  Edinburgh  passed  through 
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this  pUitii  issuing  upon  it  from  the  cDclo&iii^esrof  ^eatcrn^ 
house,  and  at  the  towA  or  village  of  Preston  again  enter<r 
ing  the  defiles  of  an  enclosed  country.  By  this  way  the 
Enghsh  general  had  chosen  to  approach  the  metropolis, 
both  as  noost  commodious  for  his  cavalry,  and  being  pro- 
bably of  ppinion  that,  by  (doing  >80,  he  would  meet  in 
fr^nt.with  the  Highlanders  adyancing  from  Edinburgh  in 
thb  opposite  dirdction^  In  this  he  was  mistaken  ;  for  the 
sound  judgment  of  the  Chevalier,  or  of  those  4o  whpse 
advice  heliSt^ied,  left  the  direct. passage  free,  but  oc* 
CRipied  the  strong  ground  by  which  it  was  overlooked  and 
commanded. 

When  the  Highlanders  reached  the  heights  abjove  the 
Jdaindesenbed,  they  were  immediately  formed  in  array 
of  battle  along  the  brow  of  the  hiU,  AUnost  at  the  same  in* 
itant  the  van  of  th^  English  appeared  issuing  from  ampng 
the  trees  and, enclosures  of  ^esUon,  with  the  purpose  of 
occtipying  the  level  plain  between  the  h^h  ground  and 
the  sea;  the  space  which  divided  the  armies  being  only 
about  half-a^mile  in  breadth.  Waverl^y  coulfi  plainly 
see  the  squadrons  of  dragoonSi  issue,  one  aXter  another, 
from  the  defiles,  with  their  videttes  in  front,  and  form 
upon  the  plain,  with  their  front  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Prince's  army.  They  were  followed  by  a  train  of  field- 
pieces,  which,  when  they  reached  the  flank  of  the 
dragoons,  were  also  brought  into  line,  and  pointed 
against  the  heights.  The  march  was  continued  by  three 
or  four  regiments  of  infentry  marching  in  open  column, 
their  fixed  bayonets  showing  like  successive  hedges  of  ste^ 
and  their  arms  glancing  like  hghtning,  as,  at  a  signal 
given,  they  also  at  once  wheeled  up,  and  w6re  plated  .In 
direct  opposition  to  the  Highlanders.  A  second  train  of 
artiyery,  with  another  yegiment  of  horse,  closed  the  long 
march,  and  formed  on  the  left  flank  of  the  infantry,  the 
whole  line  facing  southward. 

Whiie  the  English  army  went  through  these  evo^itions, 
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the  Kiifhlflnder^  shidwed  equal  ^n-dniptitiade  and  zeal  for 
battle.  As  fast  as  the  dans  came  upon  the  ridge  which 
fronted  Iheir  enemy,  they  were  fbimed  imo  line,  so  that 
both  armies  got  into  complete  order  of  battle,  at  the 
same  moment.  When  this  was  acc<^plisfaed,  the  High- 
landers set  up  a  tremendous  yell,  which  vfks-  r^-echoed 
by  the  heights  behind  them.  The  regulars,  who  were  in 
high  spirits^  returned  a  loud  ^eiit  Of  defiance,  aud  fired 
one  or  two  of  their  camion  upon  an  advanced  poSt  of 
the  Highlanders.  The  Idtter  displayed  great  earnest- 
ness to  proceed  instantly  to  the  attack,  Evan  Dhu 
urging  to  Fcrgirs,  by  way  of  argument,  that  **  the  sidier 
roy  was  tottering  like  an  egg  upon  a  staff,  and  that  they 
had  a'  the  vantage  of  the  onset,  for  even  a  haggis  (God 
bless  her  ! )  could  cYiar^  down  hill. " 

Btit  the  grotmd  through  which  the  mountaineers  must 
have  descended,  although  not  of  great  extent,  wais  im- 
practicable in  its  character,  being  not  only  marshy,  but 
intersected  with  walls  of  dry  stone,  and  traversed  in  its 
whole  length  by  a  very  broad  and  deep  ditch,  circum- 
stances which  must  have  given  the  musketry  of  the 
regiilars  dreadful  advantages,  before  the  mountaineers 
could  have  used  their  swords,  on  which  they  were  taught 
to  rely.  The  authority  of  the  commanders  was  there- 
fore interposed  to  curb  the  impetuosity  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  only  a  few  matksmen  were  sent  down  the  descent  to 
skirmish  with  the  Enemy's  advanced  posts,  and  to  re- 
connoitre the  ground. 

Here,  then,  was  a  military  spectacle  of  no  ordinary 
interest,  or  lisual  occurrence^  The  two  armies,  so  dif- 
ferent in  aspect  and  discipline,  yet  each  admirably  trained 
in  its  own  peculiar  mode  of  war,  upon  whose  conflict  the 
temporary  fate  at  least  of  Scotland  appeared  to  depend, 
now  faced  each  other  like  two  gladiators  in  the  arena, 
each  meditating  upon  the  mode  of  attacking  thteir  enemy. 
The  leading  officers,  and  the  general's  staff  of  each  army. 
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covild  be  distinguished  in  front  of.  their  lines,  busied  with 
spy-glasses  to  watch  each  other's  niQtionSi  an4  occnpied 
in  despatching  the  orders  and  reeeiving  the  iatdli^ence 
conveyed  by  the  aides-de-camp  and  orderly  men,  who 
gave  life  to  the  scene  by.  galloping  along  in  different 
directions,, as  if  the  fate  of  the  day  depended  upon  the 
speed  of  their  horses.  The  space  between  the  armies 
was  at  times  occupied  by  the  partial  and  irregular  con- 
tests of  individual  sharpsh90t?rs»  and  a  l^t  or  bonnet 
was  occasionally  seen  to  fall,  as  a  wounded  man  was 
borne  off  by  his  comrades.  These,  however,  were  but 
trifling  skirmishes,  for  it  suited  the  views  of  neither  party 
to  advance  in  that  direction.  From  the  neighbouring 
hamlets  the  peasantry  cautiously  showed  themselves,  as  if 
watching  the  issue  of  the  expected  engagement ;  and  at 
no  great  distance  in  the  bay  were  two  square-rigged 
vessels,  bearing  the  English  flag,  whose  tops  and  yards 
were  crowded  with  less  timiji  spectators. 

When  this  awful  pause  ha4  l^ted  for  a  short  time, 
Fergus,  with  ^mother  chieftain,  .received  orders  to  detach 
their  clans  towards  the  village  pf  Preston,  in.  order  to 
threaten  the  right  flank  of  Cope's  anpy,  and  compel  him 
to  a  change  olf  position.  To  enable  him  to  execute 
these  orders,  the  Chief  of  Glennaquoich  occupied  ^e 
churchyard  of  Tranent,  a  commanding  situation,  and 
a  convem'ent  place,  as  Evan  Dhu  remarked^  "for any 
gentlemen  who  might  have  the  misfortune  to  be  killed,  and 
chanced  to  be  curious  about  Christian  burial."  To  check 
or  dislodge  this  party,  the  English  general  detached  two 
guns,  escorted  by  a  strong  party  of  cavalry.  They  ap- 
proached so  near,  that  Waverley  could  plainly  recognise 
the  standard  of  the  troop  he  had  formerly  conunanded, 
and  hear  the  tnmipets  and  kettle-dnuns  sound  the  signal 
of  advance,  which  he  had  so  often  obeyed.  He  could 
hear,  too,  the  well-known  word  given  in  the  EngUsh 
dialect,  by  the  equally  well-distinguished  voice  of  the 
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c<3k*iBandiiig  o(Scer»  ibr  whom  he  l^d'once  fdt  so  much 
respect  It  was  at  that  instant,  that<  looking  around 
him,  he  aaw  the  wild  dress  and  appearance  of  his  High- 
land associates,  heard  their  whispers  in  an  uncouth  and 
unknown  language,  looked  upon  his  own  dress,  so  un- 
like that  which  he  had  worn  from  his  infancy,  tind  wished 
to  awake  from  what  seemed  at  the  moment  a  dream, 
strsuDge,  hotrible,  and  unnatural.  "  Gvood  God  t "  he 
muttered,  "  am  I  then  a  traitor  to  my  country;  a  ren^ade 
to  my  standard,  and  a  foe>  as  .that  poor  dying  wretch  ex* 
pressed  himself,  to  my  native  England  ?  " 

Ere  he  could  digest  or  smother  the  recollection,  the 
tall  military  form  of  his  late  commander  came  full  in 
view,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring*  "I  can  hit  him 
now,"  said  Galium,  cautiously  raising  hia  fusee  over  the 
wall. under  which  he  lay  (pouched,  at  scarce  sixty  yards' 
distance. 

Edward  felt  as  if  he  was  about  to  see  a  parricide  com- 
mitted in  his  presence  ;  for  the  venerable  grey  hair  and 
striking  countenance  of  the  veteran  recalled  the  almost 
paternal  respect  with  which  his  ofl&cers  universally  re*  , 
garded  him.  But  ere  he  could  say  "  Hold  ! "  an  %gsA 
Highlander,  who  lay  beside  Galium  Beg,  stopped  his 
arm.  "  Spare  your  shot,"  said  the  seer.  "  bisjiour  is  not 
yet  come.  But  let  him  beware  of , to-morrow. — I  see  his 
winding-sheet  high  upon  his  breast ' ' 

Galium,  f^int  to  other  considerations,  was  penetrable  to 
superstition.  He  turned  pale  at  the  words  of  the  Taishatr, 
and  recovered  his  piece.  Colonel  Gardiner,  unconscious 
of  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  tmmed  his  horse  round, 
and  rode  slowly  back  to  the  front  of  his  regiment. 

By  this  time  the  regular  army  had  assumed  a  new  line, 
•with  one  flank  inclined  towards  the  sea,  and  the  other 
resting,  upon  the  village  of  Preston  ;.  and  as  similar  diffi- 
culties occurred  in  attacking  their  new  position,  Fergus 
and  the  rest  of  the  detachment  were  recalled  to  their 
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tCftttitr  t)Ost.  This  alteiratlofl  created  the  oeoesilty  frf  a  , 
corresponding  thange  in  Gfenferal  Copy's  army,  which  was 
again  brought  into  a  line  paraller  with  that  of  tfie  High- 
landers. In  these  manoeuvres  oil  ticth  sides  the  day-light 
-was  nearly  consumed,  and  both  armies  prepared  lo  rest 
upon  their  arms  for  the  night  in  the  lines  wiiich  they 
respectively  occupied. 

"  Therd  will  be  nothing  done  td-night,"  said  Fengus  to 
his  friend  Waverley.  "Ere  we  Wrap  ourselves  in  out 
plaids,  let  us  go  see  what  the  Baron  is  doing  in  the  rear 
of  the  line.* 

AVhen  they  approkdhed  his  post,  they  found  the  good 
eld  careful  officer,  after  having  sent  out  his  night  patrols, 
and  posted  his  sentiwels,  engaged  in  reading  the  EJvetiing 
Service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  remainder  of  his 
troop.  His  voice  was  loud  and  sdnorous,  and  Abugh 
his  spectacles  upon  his  nose,  and  tfte  appearance  of 
Saunders  Sanderson,  in  military  array,  penbrming  the 
functions  of  clerk,  had  something  ludicrous,  yet  the  cir- 
cumstances of  daiiger  ih  which  they  i^ood,  the  military 
costume  of  the  audience,  and  the  appearance  of  their 
iH^ies,  saddled  and  picketed  behind  them,  gave  an 
impressive  and  solemn  effect  to  the  office  of  devotion. 

*'I  have  confessed  to-day,  ere  you  were  awake,** 
whispered  Fergus  to  Wavertey ;  '*  yet  I  ani  not  so  strict  a 
Catholic  as  to  refuse  to  join  in  this  good  man's  prayers." 

Edward  assented,  and  they  remained  till  the  Baron  had 
concluded  the  service. 

As  he  shut  the  book,  "Now  lads,"  said  he,  "have 
at  them  in  the  momin'g>  With  heavy  hands  and  light 
consciences."  He  then  kitidly  greeted  Mac-Ivor  and 
Waverley,  who  requested  to  know  his  opinion  of  their 
situation.  '•Why,  you  know,  'tacitus  saith,  * IH  rebus 
hellicis  maxiitU  damiftatur  Fortund,*  which  is  equi- 
ponderate with  our  vernacular  adage,  '  Luck  can  maist 
in  the  tnellee.'  But  credit  me,  gentlemen,  yon  man  is 
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|iot  a4eao(m  g'  his  crafL  He  d»inp&  the  spirits  of  )the 
poor  lads  he  commands,  by  keeping  them  on,  the  de*- 
fensive,  whiUc  of  itself  impUes  inferiority  or  feat.  Now 
will  they  lie  on  their  arms  yonder,  as  anxious  and  as  ill  at 
ease  as  a  toad  under  a  harrow,  while  our  mea  will  be 
quite  fxesh  ^d  blithe  for  action  in  the  morning.  Well, 
gpqd.  night. ^-One  thing  troubles  me,  but  if  to»mQniow 
goes    well  oJfT,   I  will  consult  you  about   it,   Glexma- 

quoich/'- , 

"  I  coiild  s^lmost  apply  ^p  Mr.  Bradwardine  the 
chan^cter  which  Henry  gives  of  Fluellen,"  said  Waver- 
ley,  as  his  friend  and  he  walked  towards  their  bivou9€  : 

Though  It  appears  a  little  out  of  fashion. 

There  is  much  care  and  valour  in  this  "  Scotchman." 

"  He  has  seen  much  service,"  answered  Fergus,  "  and 
one  is  sometimes  astonished  to  find  how  much  nonsense 
and  reason  are  mingled  in  his  composition.  I  wonder 
what  can  be  troubling  his  mind— probably  something 
about  Rose. — Hark  !  the  English  are  setting  their  watch." 

The  roll  of  the  drum  and  shrill  accompaniment  of 
the  fifes  swelled  up  the  hill — died  away — ^resumed  its 
thunder — and  was  at  length  hushed.  The  trumpets  and 
kettle-drums  of  the  cavalry  were  next  heard  to  perform 
the  beautiful  and  wild  point  of  war  appropriated  as  a 
signal  for  that  piece  of  nocturnal  duty,  and  then  finally 
sunk  upon  the  wind  with  a  shrill  and  mournful  cadence. 

The  friends,  who  had  now  reached  their  post,  stood 
and  looked  round  them  ere  they  lay  down  to  rest.  The 
western  sky  twinkled  with  stars,  but  a  frost-mist,  rising 
from  the  ocean,  covered  the  eastern  horizon,  and  rolled 
jn  white  wreaths  along  the  plain  where  the  adverse  army 
lay  couched  upon  their  arms.  Their  advanced  posts 
were  pushed  as  far  as  the  side  of  the  great  ditch  at  the 
bottom  of  the  descent,  and  had  kindled  large  fires  at 
different  intervals,  gleaming  with  obscure  and  hazy  lustre 
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tbtoifgh'  the  heavy  fog  which  encircled  (hem  with  «t 
doubcfal  halo. 

The  Highlanders,  "thick  as  leaves  in  Vallambrosa," 
lay  stretched  upon  the  ridge  of  the  hiil;  buried  (eiccepting 
their  sentinels)  in  the  most  profound •  repose.  "How 
many  of  these  brave  fellows  will  sleep  more  soimdly 
before  to-morrow  night,  Fergus  !  **  sadd  Waverley,-  with 
an  involuntary  sigh.  •  ' 

"You  must  not  think  of  that,"  answered  Fergus, 
whose  ideas  were  entirely  military.  "You  must  only 
think  of  your  sword,  and  by  whom  it  was  given.  All 
other  reflections  are  now  too  late.** 

With  the  opiate  contained  in  this  undeniable  remaiic, 
Edward  endeavoured  to  lull  the  tiunuU  of  his  connoting 
feelings.  The  Chieftain  and  he,  combining  their  plaids, 
made  a  comfortable  and  warm  couch.  Galium,  sitting 
down  at  their  head,  (for  it  was  his  duty  to  watch  upon 
the  immediate  person  of  the  Chief,)  began  a  long  mourn- 
ful song  in  Gaelic,  to  a  low  and  uniform  tune,  which,  like 
the  sound  of  the  wind  at  a  distance,  soon  lulled  them  to 
sleep. 


CHAP.  XLVII. 
The  Oonfllot. 
HEN  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  and  his  friend  had  slept 
for  a  few  hours,  they  were  awakened,  and  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  Prince.  The  distant  village- 
cloclc  was  heard  to  toll  three  as  they  hastened  to  the 
place  where  he  lay.  He  was  already  surrounded  by  his 
principal  officers  and  the  chiefs  of  clans.  A  bimdle  <rf 
peas-straw,  which  had  been  lately  his  couch,  now  served 
for  a  seat.  Just  as  Fergus  reached  the  circle,  the  consul- 
tation had  broken  up.  "  Courage,  my  brave  friends  ! " 
said  the  Chevalier,  "  and  each  one  put  himself  instantly 
at  the  head  of  his  command  ;  a  faithful  friend  has  offered 
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wavbbley: 

to  guide  us  bjr  a  pradticsLfaie,  thougffa  udrrow  and  cir- 
cuitous route,  which,  sweeping  to  our  right,  traverses  the 
broken  ground  ahd  morass,  and  enabled  us  to  gain  the 
firm  and  open  plain,  upon  which  the  enemy  are  lying. 
This  diffici^y  smrmounted,  Heaven  and  ybUr  good  swords 
imist  do  the  rest"  • 

The  proposal  ^nread  unanimous  joy,  and  each  leader 
hastened  to  get  his  men  into  order  with  as  little  noise  as 
poss&le.  The  army,  moving,  tby  its  right  from  off  the 
ground  on  which  they  had  rested,  soon  entered  the  path 
through  the  morass,  conducting  their  march  with  asto- 
nishing silence  and  great  rapidity: '  The  mist  had  not 
riaon  to  the  higher  grounds,  so  timt  for  some  time  they 
had  the  advantage  of  star^-light  But  this  was  lost  as 
the  stars  fhded  before  a^)roaofaing  day,  and  the  head  ^ 
the  marching,  ocriumn^  contimu&g  its  descent,  plunged 
as  it  were  into  the  heavy  ogean  of  fog,  whrch  rolled  its 
white  waveS'  over  the  whole  r  pl&in,  and  over  the  sea  by 
which  it  was  bounded.  Some  difficulties  were  now  to  be 
enciountered,  inSeparalHe  from  r  daziaiess,'-a  narrow, 
broken,  ^nd  mardiy  path,  and  the  necessity  of  preserve 
ing  union  in  tht  march.  These,  however,  were  less 
iaconvenient  to  Highlanders,  from  their  habits  of  life, 
than  they  would  have  been  to  any  other  troops,  and  they 
coQtittued  a  steady  and  swift  movtoient 

As  tiie  dan  of  Ivor  approached-  the  firm  ground,  fol- 
lowing the  track  of  those  who  preceded  them,  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  patrol  was  heard  throi^gh  the  mist,  though 
they  could  not  see  the  dragoon  by  whom  it  was  made — 
"Who  goes  there?" 

"Hush!"  cried  Fergus,  "hush!— Let  nohe  answer 
as  h|B  values  his  life. — Press  forward  ! "  and  they  con- 
tinued their  march  with  silence  and  rapidity. 

The  patrol  fired  his  carabine  upon  the  body,  and  the 
report  was  instantly  followed  by  the  clang  of  his  horse's 
feet  as  he  galloped  off.     ** Hylax  in  liwMe  latrat,"  said 
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WAVBBLEY. 

the  Baron  of  Bradwan&ie,  who  hourd  the  diot ;  "ttiatr 
loon  will  give  the  alanrn'' 

The  clan  of  Fergus  bad  now  gained  the  firm  pkdn, 
which  had  lately  home  a  large  crop  of  com.  But  the 
harvest  was  gathered  in^  and  the  expanse  was  unbroken 
by  tree,  bush,  or  interruption  of  any  kind.  The  rest  of 
the  army  were  ibUowing  fast,  when  they  heard  ^  drams 
of  the  enemy  beat  the  gtntroL  Surprise,  however,  had 
made  no  pait  of  then:  plah,  so  they  were  not  disconcerted 
by  this  Intimation  that  ,tbe  foei  was  upon  Ms  guard  and 
prepared  to  lecehre  them.  It  oaly  hastened  their  dispo- 
sitions Jbr  the  combat/  whipfa  were  very  simple. 

The  Hig^ibmd  army^-Ax^hicb  now  ocoopicMl  the  eastern 
end'of  the  wide  plaii,  or  istubble  field,  so  often  leibriwd 
to,  iwas  drawn  up  in  two  Hnee,' eftimding' firom  the  morass 
towarda  the  sea.  The  fizst  was-  destined'  to  d^aifte  the 
enemy,  the  second  to  act  as  a  reserve..  Hie  few  hotse, 
wtlom  the.'Prinae  headed '<m  peiison,  remafaiod  between 
the  two  lines.  The  Adventurer  hald  hothnited  a  rekolu- 
tion  to  charge  in  person  at  the  head  of  bis  first'  line>;  but 
his  purpose  was  deprec^t^  by  all  around  hiro»  and  he 
was  with  difficulty  induced  to  abandon  it. 

Both  lines  woe  now  moving  forwaiiid,  the  first  pre- 
pared for  instant  combat  The  dans  of  which  it  was 
composed,  formed  each  a  sort  of  separate  phalanx,  nar* 
row  in  front,  and  in:  depth  ten,  twelw<e,  op  fifteen  files, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  fcAlowing.  The  best- 
armed  and  best4x>m,  for  the  woi^  w«re  synon3mious, 
were  placed  in  front  of  eadi  of  these  irregular  subdivi- 
sions. The  others  in  the  rear  shouldered  forward  the 
front,  and  by  their  pressure  added  both  physical  ImptilSe, 
and  additional  ardour  and  confidence,  to  those  who  were 
first  to  encounter  the  danger. 

"Down  with  your  plaid,  Waverley,"  cried  Fergus, 
throwing  off  his  own  ;  "  well  win  silks  for  our  tartans 
before  the  sun  is  above  the  sea.** 
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The  clansmen  on  every  side  ^tript  their  plaids,  prepspred 
their  arms,  and  there  was  an  awful  pause  of  about  three 
minutes,  during  which  the  men,  puUing  off  their  bonnets, 
raised  their  faces  to  heaven,  and  uttered  a  short  prayer ; 
tlien  pulled  their  bonnets  over  their  brows,  and  began  to 
move  forward  at  first  slowly.  .  Waverley  felt  his  heayt  at 
that  moment  throb  as  it  would  have  burst  from  hi$ 
bosom.  ,It  was  not  fear,  it  was  not  ardour, — it  was  a, 
compound  of  both,  a  new  and  deeply  energetic  impulse* 
that  with  its  first  emotion  chilled  and  astounded,  then 
fevered  and  maddened  his  mjn^.  The  sounds  around 
him  combined  to  exalt  his  enthusiasm :  the  pipes  played^ 
and  the  clans  rushe4  forward,  each  in  its  own  dark 
colunm.  As  they  advanced  they  mended  their  pace,  and 
the  muttering  sounds  of  the  men  to  each  other  began  to 
swell  into  a  wild  cry. 

At  this  moment  the  sun,  which  was  now  risen  above 
the  horizon,  dispelled  the  i^ist  The  vapours  rose  like 
a  curtain,  and  showe4  the  two  armjes  in  the  act  of 
closing.  The  line  of  the  regulars  was  formed  directly 
fronting  the  attack  of  the  Highlanders ;  it  glittered  with 
the  appointments  of  a  complete  army,  and,  was  flanked 
by  cavalry  and  artillery.  But  the  sight  impressed  no 
terror  on  the  assailants. 

"Forward,  sons  of  Ivor,"  cried  their  Chief,  "or  the 
Camerons  will  draw  the  first  blood ! " — ^They  rushed  on 
with  a  tremendous  yell. 

The  rest  is  well  known.  The  horse,  who  were  com- 
manded to  charge  the  advancing  Highlanders  in  the 
flank,  received  an  irregular  fire  from  their  fusees  as  they 
ran  on,  and,  seized  with  a  disgraceful  panic,  wavered, 
baited,  disbanded,  and  galloped  from  the  field.  The 
artillerymen,  deserted  by  the  cavalry,  fled  after  discharg- 
ing their  pieces,  and  the  Highlanders,  who  dropped  their 
guns  when  fired,  and  drew  their  broadswords,  rJshed 
with  headlong  fury  against  the  infantry. 
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It  was'  at  this  moment  of  confusion  and  terror,  that 
Waverley  remarked  an  English  officer,  apparently  of 
high  rank,  standing  alone  and  unsupported  by  a  field- 
pifece,  which,  after  the  flight  of  the  men  by  whom  it  was 
wrought,  he  had  himself  levelled  and  discharged  against 
the  clan  of  Mac-Ivor,  the  nearest  group  of  Highlanders 
withhi  his  aim. '  Struck  with  his  tail,  martial  figure,  and 
eager  to  save  him  from  inevitable  destruction,  Waverley 
outstripped  for  an  instant  even  the  speediest  of  the 
warriors,  and,  reaching  the  spot  first,  dalled  to  him  to 
surrender.  The  officer  replied  by  a  thrust  with  his 
sword,  which  Waverley  received  in  his  target,  and  in 
turning  it  aside  the  Englishman's  weapon  broke.  At  the 
same  time  the  battle-axe  of  Dugald  Mahony  was  in  the 
act  of  descending  upon  the  officer's  head.  Wkveriey 
intercepted  and  prevented  the  blow,  and  the  officer,  per- 
ceiving further  resistance  utiatvailing,  and  struck  With 
Eidward's  generous  anxiety  for  his  safety,  resigned'  the 
fragment  of  his  sword,  -and  was  committed  by  Waverley 
ta  Dugald,  with  strict  charge  to  use  him  well,  and  not  to 
pillage  his  person,  promising  -him,  at  the  same  time,  full 
indemnification  for  the  spoil. 

On  Edward's  right,  the  battle  for  a  few  minutes  raged 
fierce  and  thick.  The  English  infantry,  trained  in  the 
wars  in  Flanders,  stood  their  ground  with  great  courage. 
But  their  extended  files  were  pierced  and  broken  in  many 
places  by  the  close  masses  of  the  dans  ;  and  in  the  per- 
sonal struggle  which  ensued,  the  nature  of  the  High- 
landers' weapons,  and  thdr  extraordinary  fierceness  and 
activity,  gave  them  a  decided  superiority  over  those  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  trust  much  to  their  array  and 
discipline,  and  feh  that  the  one  was  broken  and  the  other 
useless.  Waverley,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  towards  this 
scene  of  smoke  and  slaughter,  observed  Colonel  Gar- 
diner, deserted  by  his  own  soldiers  in  spite  of  all  his 
attempts  to  rally  them,  yet  spurring  his  horse  through 
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the  field  to  take  the  command  of  a  small  body  of 
infantry,  who,  with  their  backs  arranged  agairtSt  the  wall 
of  his  own  park  (for  his  house  was  close  by  the  field  of 
battle),  continued  a  desperate  and  unavailittgf  resistance. 
Waverley  could  perceive  that  he  had  already  reedved 
many  wounds,  his  clothes  and  saddle  being  marked  With 
blood.  To  save  this  good  and  brave  mftn,  became  the 
instant  object  of  his  most  anxious  exertions.  Bui' he 
could  only  witness  his  fall.  Ere  Edwatd  could  make  his 
way  iamong  the  Highlanders,  who,  ftirious  and  eager  for 
spoil,  now  thronged  upon  each  other,  he  saw  his  former 
commander  brought  from  his  horse  by  the  blbw  of  a 
Scythe,  and  beheld  him  receive,  while  oh  the  ground, 
more  wounds  than  would  have  let  out  tweiity  lives. 
When  Waverley  came  up,  however,  perception  had  not 
entirely  fled.  The  dying  warrior  seemed  to  recognise 
Edward,  for  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  him  with.  Sin'  upbraid- 
ing yet  sorrowful  look,  and  appeared  to  struggle  for 
utterance.  But  he  felt  that  death  was  dealing  closely 
with  him,  and  resigning  his  purpose,  and  feeding  his 
hands  as  if  in  devotion,  he  gave  up  his  soul  to  his 
Creator.  The  look  with  which  he  regarded  Waverley  in 
his  dying  moments  did  not  strike  him  so  deeply  at  that 
crisis  of  hurry  and  confusion,  as  when  it  recurred  to  his 
imagination  at  the  distance  of  some  time. 

Loud  shouts  of  trimnph  now  echoed  over  the;  whole' 
field.  The  battle  was  fought  and  won,  and  the  whole 
baggage,  artillery,  and  military  stores  of  the  lingular, 
army  remained  in  possession  of  the  victors.  Never  was 
a  victory  more  complete.  Scarce  any  escaped  from  the 
battle,  excepting  the  cavalry,  who  had  left  it  at  the  very 
onset,  and  even*  these  were  broken  into  different  parties, 
and  scattered  all  over  the  country.  So  far  as  our  tale  is. 
concerned,  we  have  only  to  rtiate  the  fate  of  BaJma* 
whapple,  who,  mounted  on  a  horse  as  headstrong  and 
stifif-'necked  as  his  rider,  pursued  the  fl^ht  of  th^ 
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dragoon^  about  ipur  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  when 
some  dozen  of  the  fugitives  took  heart  of  grace,  turned 
round,  and,  cleaving  his  skuU  with  their  broadswords, 
satisfied  the  world  that  the  ^nfortlmate  gentleman  had 
actually  brains,  the  end  of  his  hfe  thus  giving  proof  of  a 
fact  greatly  doubteid  during  its  progress.  His  death  was 
lamented  by  few.  Most  <^  those  who  knew  him  agreed 
in  the  pithy  observation  <tf  Ensign  Macoombich.  that 
thore  "was  mair  tint  (lost)  at  SherifF-Muir."  His  friend 
Lieutenant  Jinker,  bent  his  eloquence  only  to  exculpate 
his  favourite  ntare  from  any  share  in  contributing  to  the 
catastrc^e.  ''He  had  tauld  th|e  laird  a  thousand 
tiroes,"  he  said,,  "that  it  was  a  burning  shame  to  put  a 
mart^ngate  upon  the  puir  thing,  when  he  would  needs 
ride  her  wi'  a  curb  of  haJil-a-yard  lang ;  and  that  he 
could  na  buJt  being  himseU  (not  to  say  her)  to  some  mis- 
chi^,  by.  flinging  her  down,  or  otherwise  ;  whereas,  if  he 
had  had  a<wee  bit  rinnin  ring  on  the  snaf9e.  she  wad  ha* 
rein'd  as  cannily  as  a  cadger's  pownie. "  t 
Suoh  MfQ3  the  el^gy  of  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple. 


CHAP.    XLVIII. 
An  Uoezpeoted  Smbairassment. 
H£N  the  battle  was  over,  and  all  things  coming 

iinto  order,  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  returning 
from  the  duty  of  the  day,  and  having  disposed 
those  under  his  command  in  their  proper  stations,  sought 
the  Chieftain  of  Glennaquoich  and  his  friend  Edward 
Waveriey*  He  found  the  former  busied  in  determining 
disputes  among  his  dansmen  about  points  of  precedence 
and  dfeeds  of  valour,  besides  sundry  high  and  doubtful 
questions  concerning  plunder.  The  most  important  of 
th^  last  respected  the  property  of  a  gold  watch,  which 
bad  once  belonged  to  some  unfortunate  English  officer. 
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The  party  against  whom  judgment  was  awarded  con- 
soled himself  by  observing,  "  She  (i.e,  the  watch,  which 
he  took  for  a  living  animal)  died  the  very  night  Vich  Ian 
Vohr  gave  her  to  Murdock ;  '*  the  machine  having,  in 
fact,  stopped  for  want  of  winding  up. 

It  was  just  when  this  important  question  was  decided, 
that  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  with  a  careful  and  yet 
important  expression  of  countenance,  joined  the  two 
young  men.  He  descended  from  his  reeking  charger, 
the  care  of  which  he  recommended  to  one  of  his  grooms. 
'•  I  seldom  ban,  sir,"  said  he  to  the  man  ;  "but  if  you 
play  any  of  your  hound's-foot  tricks,  and  leave  puir 
Berwick  before  he's  sorted,  to  fin  after  spuikie,  deil  be 
wi*  me  if  I  do  not  give  your  eraig  a  thraw."  He  then 
stroked  with  great  complacency  the  animal  which  had 
borne  him  thcough  the  fisctiguesof  the  day,  and  having 
taken  a  tender  leave  of  him, — "Weel,  my  good  young 
friends,  a  glorious  and  decisive  victory,"  skid  he  ;  *'but 
these  loons  of  troopers  fled  ^oWer  soon,  I  srhould  have 
liked  to  have  shown  you  the  true  points  of  the  pralium 
equestre,  or  equestrian  combat,  whilk  their  cowardice 
has  postponed,  and  which  X  hold  to  be  the  pride  and 
terror  of  warfare.  Weel,  I  have  fought  once  more  in 
this  old  quarrel,  though  I  admit  I  could  not  be  so  far 
ben  as  you  lads,  being  that  it  was  my  point  of  duty  to 
keep  together  our  handful  of  horse.  And  no  cavalier 
ought  in  any  wise  to  begrudge  honour  that  befalls  his 
companicms,  even  though  they  are  ordered  upon  thrice 
his  danger,  whilk,  another  time,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
may  be  his  own  case. — But,  Glennaquoich,  and  you,  Mr. 
Waverley,  I  pray  ye  to  give  me  your  best  advice  on  a 
matter  of  mickle  weight,  and  which  deeply  affects  the 
honour  of  the  house  of  Bradwardine. — I  crave  your 
pardon.  Ensign  Maccombich,  and  yours,  Inveraughlin, 
and  yours,  Eddeialshendrach,  and  yours,  sir." 

The  last  person  he  addressed  was  Ballenkeiroch,  who, 
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remembering  the  death  of  his  son,  lowered  on  him  with 
a  look  of  savage  defiance.  The  Baron,  quids  as  light- 
ning at  taking  umbrage,  had  already  bent  his  brow, 
when  Glennaquoich  dragged  his  major  from  the  sf>ot, 
and  remonstrated  with  him,  in'  the  authoritative  tone  of 
a  chieftain,  on  the  madness  of  reviving  a  quarrel  in  such 
a  moment 

■'  The  ground  is  cumbered  with  carcases,"  said  the  old 
mountaineer,  turning ' sullenly  away;  "one  more  would 
hardly  have  been  kenn'd  upon  it ;  and  if  it  wasna  for 
yourselli  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  that  one  should  .  be  Brad- 
wardine's  or  mine. " 

The  chief  soothed  while  he  hurried  him  away ;  and 
then  returned  to  the  Baron.  "  It  is  Ballenkeiroch,"  he 
said,  in  an  imder  and  confidential  voice,  **  father. of  the 
young  man  who  fell  eight  years  since  in  the  unlucky 
afiair  at  the  Mains." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  Baron,  instantly  relaxing  the  doubtful 
sternness  <tf  his  featiures,  "  I  can  take  mickle  fra  a  man 
to  whom  I  have  unhappily  rendered  sic  a  displeasure  as 
that  Ye  were  right  to  apprise  me,  Glennaqvoich  ;  he 
may  look  as  black  as  midnight  at  Martinmas  ere  Cosmo 
Comyne  £radwardine  shall  say  he  does  him  wrang. 
Ah !  I  have  nae  male  lineage,  and  I  should  bear  with 
one  I  have  made  childless,  though  ytnx  are  aware  the 
blood-wit  was  made  up  to  your  ain  satisfaction  by  assyth- 
ment,  and  that  I  have  since  expedited  letters  of  slains. 
— Weel,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  no  male  issue,  and  yet  it 
is  needful  that  I  maintain  the  honour  of  my  house  ;  and 
it  is  on  that  score  I  prayed  ye  for  yoiu:  peculiar  and 
private  attention." 

The  two  young  men  awaited  to  hear  him  in  anxious 
curiosity. 

"Idoubtna,  lads,"  he  proceeded,  "but  your  educa- 
tion has  been  sae  seen  to,  that  ye  tmderstand  the  true 
nature  of  the  feudal  tenures  ?" 
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Fergus,  afraid  of  an  endless  dissertation,  answefed, 
"Intimately,  Baron,"  and  touched  Waverley,  as  a  signal 
to  express  no  ignorance. 

"And  ye  are  aware,  I  doubt  not,  that  the  holding  of 
the  Barony  of  Bradwardine  is  of  a  nature  alike  honour- 
able and  peculiar,  being  blanch  (which  Craig  opines 
ought  to  be  Latinated  blancum,  or  rather  francum,  a 
free  holding)  pro  servitio  detrakendi,  sen  exuendi,  caligas 
regis  post  battalliam."  Here  Fergus  turned  his  falcon 
eye  upon  Edward,  with  an  almost  iiliperoeptible  rise  of 
his  eyebrow,  to  which  his  shoulders  corresponded  in  the 
same  degree  of  elevation.  ' '  Now,  twa  points  of  dubita- 
tion  occur  to  me  upon  this  topic.  First,  whether  this 
service,  or  feudal  homage,  be  at  any  event  due  to  the 
person  of  the  Prince,  the  words  being,  per  expressum^ 
caligas  REGIS,  the  boots  of  the  king  himself;  and  I 
pray  your  opinion  anent  that  particular  before  we  proceed 
farther." 

"Why,  he  is  Prince  Regent,"  answered  Mac-Ivor, 
with  laudable  composure  of  countenance  ;  "and  in  the 
court  of  France  all  the  honours  are  rendered  to  the  person 
of  the  Regent  which  are  due  to  that  of  the  King.  Be- 
sides, were  I  to  piill  off  either  of  their  boots,  I  would 
render  that  service  to  the  young  Chevalier  ten  times 
more  willingly  than  to  his  father." 

"Ay,  but  I  talk  not  of  personal  predilections.  How- 
ever, your  authority  is  of  great  weight  as  to  the  usages 
of  the  court  of  France  ;  and  doubtless  the  Prince,  as 
alter  ego^  may  have  a  right  to  claim  the  homagium  of 
the  great  tenants  of  the  crown,  since  all  faithful  subjects 
are  commanded,  in  the  commission  of  regency,  to  respect 
him  as  the  king's  own  person.  Far,  therefore,  be  it  from 
me  to  diminish  the  lustre  of  his  authority,  by  withholding 
this  act  of  homage,  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  give  it 
^lendour ;  for  I  question  if  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
hath  his  boots  taken  off  by  a  free  baron  of  the  empire, 
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But  here  lieth  the  second  difficulty. — The  Prince  wears 
no  boots,  but  simply  brogues  and  trews." 

Tliis  last  dilemma  had  almost  disturbed  Fergus's 
gravity. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "you  kno\r.  Baron,  the  proverb  tells 
us,  '  It's  ill  taking  the  bredcs  off  a  Highlandman,'-^and 
the  boots  are  here  in  the  same  predicament." 

"The  word  caligm,  however,"  continued  the  Baron, 
"though  I  admit,  that,  by  fieunily  tradition,  and  even  in 
our  ancient  evtdents,  it  is  explained  lU  boots,  means  in 
its  primitive  sense,  rather  sandals ;  and  Caius  Csesor, 
the  nephew  and  successor  of  Caius  Tiberius,  received  the 
agnomen  of  Caligula,  a  caligulis,  sive  cali^  levioribus^ 
quibus  €idolesc€ntior  usus  fuerat  in  exereiiu  Germanici 
patris  sui.  And  the  caliga  were  also  proper  to  the 
monastic  bodies  ;  for  we  read  in  an  andent  Glossarium, 
upon  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Amand, 
that  caligiB  were  tied  with  latchets." 

"  That  will  apply  to  the  brc^^ues,"  said  Fergus. 

"It  will  so,  my  dear  Glennaquoich ;  and  the  words 
are  express :  Caligce  dicUe  sunt  quia  liganiur ;  nam 
socci  non.ligantur,  sed  tantum  intromiUuniur ;  that  is, 
calig<8  are  denominated  from  the  ligatures  wherewith 
they  are  bound  ;  whereas  socci^  which  may  be  analogous 
to  our  mules,  whilk  the  English  denominate  sUppers^  are 
only  slipped  upon  the  feet.  The  words  of  the  charter 
are  also  alternative, —  txuere^  seu  detrahere  /  that  is,  to 
7indo,  as  in  the  case  of  sandals  or  brogues  ;  and  to  pull 
off^  as  we  say  vernacularly,  concerning  -boots.  Yet  I 
would  we  had  more  light ;  but  I  fear  there  is  little  chance 
of  finding  hereabout  any  erudite  author  dc  re  vesiiaria" 

"I  should  doubt  it  very  much,"  said  the  Chieftain, 
looking  around  on  the  straggling  Highlanders,  who 
were  returning  loaded  with  spoils  of  the  slain,  "though 
the  res  vestiaria  itself  seems  to  be  in  some  request  at 
present." 
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This  remark  coming  within  the  Baron's  idea  of  jocu- 
larity, he  honoured  it  with  a  smile,  but  immediately 
resimied  what  to  him  appeared  very  serious  business. 

"Bailie  Macwheeble  indeed  hokb  an  opinion,  that 
this  honorary  selrvice  is  due,  from  its  very  nature,  st 
petatur  tantum  ;  only  if  his  Royal  Highness  sh^l  re- 
quire of  the  great  tenant  of  the  crown  to  perfortii  that 
personal  duty  ;  and  indeed  he  pointed  out  the  lease  hi 
Dirleton's  Doubts  and  Queries,  Grippet  versus  Spicer, 
anent  the  eviction  of  an  estate  od  non  solntum  canomi/tt 
that  is,  for  non-payment  of  a  feu-duty  of  three  pepper- 
corns a-year,  whiOc  were  taxt  to  be  worth  seven-eighths 
of  a  penny  Scots,  in  whilk  the  defender  was  assoilzied. 
But  I  deem  it  safest,  wi'  your  good  favour,  to  place  my- 
self in  the  way  of  rendering  the  Prince  this  service,  and 
to  proifer  performance  thereof ;  and  I  shall  cause  the 
Bailie  to  attend  with  a  schedule  of  a  protest,  whilk  he 
has  here  prepared  (taking  out  a  paper),  intimating,  that 
if  it  shall  be  His  Royal  Highness's  pleasure  to  accept  of 
other  assistance  at  pulling  off  his  caligts  ^hether  the 
same  shall  be  rendered  boots  or  brogues)  save  that  of 
the  said  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  who  is  in  presence  ready 
and  willing  to  perform  the  same,  it  shall  in  no  wise  im- 
pinge upon  or  prejudice  the  right  of  the  Said  Cosmo 
Com)nie  Bradwardine  to  perform  the  said  sfervice  in 
future;  nor  shall  it  give  any  esquire,  valet  of  the 
chamber,  squire,  or  page,  whose  assistance  it  may  pleato 
his  Royal  Highness  to  employ,  any  right,  title,  or 
groimd,  for  evicting  from  the  said  Cosmo  Comyne  Brad- 
wardine the  estate  and  barony  of  Bradwardine,  and 
others  held  as  aforesaid,  by  the  due  and  faithful  per- 
formance thereof." 

Fergus  highly  applauded  this  arrangement ;  ^atSlBtSl^ 
Baron  took  a  friendly  leave  of  them,  with  a  smile  of  oof^ 
tented  importance  upon  his  visage.  ^ 

**  Long  live  our  dear  friend  the  Baron,"  exdaikiied  tbtf 
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Chief,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  heaiiog,  "  for  the  most 
absurd  original  that  exists  north  of  the  Tweed  !  I  wish 
to  heaven  I  had  recommended  him  to  attend  the  circle 
this  evening  yviih  a  ixxrt-ketch  tmder  his  arm^  I  think 
be  might  have  adopted  the  suggestion,  if  it  had  been 
made  with  suitable  gravity." 

"  And  ho>v  can  you  take  pleasure  in  making  a  man  of 
bis  worth  so  ridiculous  ?  " 

"Begging  pardon,  my  dear  Waverley,  you  are  as 
ridiculous  as  he.  Why,  do  you  not, see  that  the  man's 
whole  mind  is  wrapped  up  in  this  ceremony  ?  He  has 
heard  and  thought  of  it  since  infancy,  as  the  most  august 
privilege  find  ceremony  in  the  world ;  and  I  doubt  not 
but  the  exp»8cted  pleasure  of  performing  it  was  a  principal 
motive  w^th  him  for  taking  up  arms.  Depend  upon  it, 
had  I  en^eavoiu-ed  to  divert  him  from  exposing  himself, 
he  wonld  have  treated  me  as  an  ignorant  conceited  cox- 
confib,  or  perhaps  might  have  taken  a  fancy  to  cut  my 
throat ;  a  pleasure  which  he  once  proposed  to  himself 
upon  some  -point  of  etiquette,  not  half  so  important,  in 
his  eyes,  as  this  matter  of  boots  or  brogues,  or  whatever 
the  calig<B  shall  finally  be  pronounced  by  the  learned. 
But  I  must  go  to  head-quarters  to  prepare  the  Prince  for 
iis  e^ctraordinary  scene.  My  information  will  be  well 
caken,  for  it  will  give  him  a  hearty  laugh  at  present,  and 
put  him  on  his  guard  against  laughing,  when  it  might  be 
very  mal~d-propos.    So,  au  revoir,  my  dear  Waverley." 


CHAP.    XLIX. 

The  Bngllah  Prisoner. 

HE  first  occupation  of  Waverley,  after  he  de- 
I  parted  fi*6m  the  Chieftain,  >vas  to  go  in  quest  (rf 
1  the  officer  whose  life  he  had  saved.     He  was 
•mtthi«d>  along  with  his  companions  in  misfortune,  who 
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were  very  numerouSt  in  a  genUeman's  house  near  the 
field  of  battle. 

On  entering  the  room  where  they  stood  crowded 
together,  Waveriey  easily  recognised  the  object  of  his 
visit,  not  only  by  the  peculiar  dignity  of  his  appearance, 
but  by  the  appendage  of  Dugald  Mahony,  with  his  battle- 
axe,  who  had  stuck  to  him  from  the  moment  of  his 
captivity,  as  if  he  hfid  been  skewered  to  his  side.  This 
dose  attendance  was,  perhaps,  for  the  piupose  of 
securing  his  promised  reward  from  Edward,  but  it  also 
operated  to  save  the  Enghsh  gentleman  from  being 
plundered  in  the  scene  of  general  confusion  ;  for  Dugald 
sagaciously  argued,  that  the  amount  of  the  salvage  which 
he  might  b^  allowed  i  would  be  regulated  by  the  state  of 
the  prisoner,  when  he  should  deliver  him  over  to  Waver- 
iey. He  hastened  to  assure  Waverlay,  therefore,  with 
more  words  than  he  usually  employed,  that  he  had 
"  keepit  tsk  si^alierroy  haill,  and  that  he  wasna.a  plack 
the  waur  since  tlie  ferry  moment  when  his  honour 
forbad  her  to  gie  him-  a  bit  clamhewit  wi'  her  Lochaber 
axe." 

Waveriey  assured  Dugald  of  a  liberal  recompense,  and, 
approaching  the  English  officer,  expressed  his  anxiety  to 
do  anything  which  might  contribute  to  his  convenience 
under  his  present  unpleasant  circumstances. 

"  I  am  not  so  inexperienced  a  soldier,  sir,"  answered 
the  Englishman,  "as  to  complain  of  the  fortune  of  war. 
I  am  only  grieved  to  see  those  scenes  acted  in  our  own 
island,  which  I  have  often  witnessed  elsewhere  with  com- 
parative indifference." 

"Another  such  day  as  this,"  said  Wavprley,  "and  I 
trust  the  cause  of  your  regrets  will  be  removed,  and  all 
will  again  return  to  peace  and  order. " 

The  officer  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  "  I  must  not 
forget  my  situation  so  far  as  to  attempt  a  formal  confuta 
tion  of  that  opinion  ;  but,  notwithstanding  your  suc- 
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cess,  and  the  valour  which  achieved  it,  you  have  under- 
taken a  task  to  which  your  strength  appears  whoiJ>' 
inadequate." 

At  this  moment  Fergus  pushed  into  the  press. 

"  Come,  Edward,  come  along  ;  the  Prince  has  gone  to 
Pinkie-house  for  the  night ;  and  we  must  follow,  or  lose 
the  whole  ceremony  of  the  caliga.  Your  friend,  the 
Baron,  has  been  guilty  of  a  great  piece  of  cruelty ;  he 
has  msisted  upon  dragging  Bailie  Macwheeble  out  to  the 
field  of  battle.  Now  you  must  know  the  Bailie's  greatest 
horror  is  an  armed  Highlander,  or  a  loaded  gun  ;  and 
there  he  stands,  listening  to  the  Baron's  mstructions  con- 
cerning the  protest,  ducking  his  head  like  a  sea-gull  at 
the  report  of  every  gun  and  pistol  that  our  idle  bo3rs  are 
firing  upon  the  fields  ;  and  undergoing,  by  way  of 
penance,  at  every  symptom  of  flinching,  a  severe  rebuke 
from  his  patron,  who  wouM  not  admit  the  discharge  of 
a  whole  battery  of  cannon,  within  point-blank  distance,  as 
an  apology  for  neglecting  a  discotirse,  in  which  the 
honour  of  his  family  is  interested." 

"  But  how  has  Mr.  Bradwardine  got  him  to  venture  so 
far  ?  "  said  Edward. 

'•Why,  he  had  come  as  far  as  Musselburgh,  I  fancy, 
in  hopes  of  making  some  of  our  wills  ;  and  the  per- 
emptory commands  of  the  Baron  dragged  him  forward 
to  Preston  after  the  battle  was  over.  He  complains  of 
one  or  two  of  our  ragamuffins  having  put  him  in  peril  of 
his  life,  by  presenting  their  pieces  at  him ;  but  as  they 
limited  Ms  mnsom  to  an  English  penny,  I  don't  thmk  we 
need  trouble  the  provost-marshal  upon  that  subject.  So, 
come  along,  Waverley." 

"Waverley!"  said  the  Enghsh  officer,  with  great 
emotion;  "the  nephew  of  Sir  Everard  Waverley,  of 
shire  >" 

"  The  same,  sir,"  replied  our  hero,  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  tone  in  M^ich  he  was  addressed. 
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••  I  am  at  once  happy  and  grieved,"  said  the  prisoner, 
••  to  have  met  with  you." 

'*i  am  ignorant,  sir,"  answered  Waverley,  "how  I 
have  deserved  so  much  interest." 

"Did  your  uncle  never  mention  a  friend  called 
Talbot?" 

"  I  have  beard  him  talk  with  great  regard  of  such  a 
person,"  replied  Edward  ;  *•  a  colonel,  I  believe,  in  the 
army,  and  the  husband  of  Lady  Emily  Blandeville  ;  but 
I  thought  Colonel  Talbot  had  been  abroad." 

"I  am  just  returned,"  answered  the  officer;  "and 
being  in  Scotland,  thought  it  my  duty  to  act  where  my 
services  promised  to  be  useful.  Yes,  Mr.  Waverley,  I 
am  that  Colonel  Talbot,  the  husband  of  the  lady  you 
have  named  ;  and  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge  that  I  owe 
alike  my  professional  rank  and  my  domestic  happiness  to 
your  generous  and  noble-minded  relative.  Good  God ! 
that  I  should  find  his  nephew  in  sUch  a  dress,  and  en- 
gaged in  such  a  cause ! " 

"  Sir,"  said  Fergus,  haughtily,  "the  dress  and  cause 
are  those  of  men  of  birth  and  honour." 

"  My  situation  forbids  me  to  dispute  your  assertion," 
said  Colonel  Talbot;  "otherwise  it  were  no  difficult 
matter  to  show,  that  neither  courage  nor  pride  of  lineage 
can  gild  a  bad  cause.  But,  with  Mr.  Waverley's  per- 
mission, and  yours,  sir,  if  yours  ^so  must  be  asked,  I 
would  willingly  speak  a  few  words  with  hhn  on  affairs 
<xmnected  with  his  own  family." 

"Mr.  Waverley,  sir,  regulates  his  own  motions. — ^You 
will  follow  me,  I  suppose,  to  Pinkie,"  said  Fergus,  turn- 
ing to  Edward,  "when  you  have  finished  your  discourse 
with  this  new  acquaintance  7"  So  saying,  the  Chief  of 
Glennaquoich  adjusted  his  plaid  with  rather  more  than  his 
usual  air  of  haughty  assumption,  and  left  the  apartment. 

The  intere&t  of  Waverley  readily  procured  for  Colonel 
Talbot  the  freedom  of  adjourning  to  a  large  gardett 
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bekmging  to  his  place  of  confinement.  They  walked  a 
few  paces  in  silence,  Colonel  Talbot  apparewtly  studying 
how  to  open  what  he  had  to  say  ;  at  Ic^igth  he  addressed 
Edward. 

"  Mr.  Waverley,  you  have  this  day  saved  my  life  ;  and 
yet  I  would  to  God  that  I  had  lost  it,  ere  I  had  found 
you  wearing  the  uniform  aud  cockade  of  these  men." 

"I  forgive  your  reproach,  Colonel.  Talbot  j  it  is  well 
meant,  and  your  education  and  prejudices  >  render  it 
natural.  But  there  is.  nothing  extraordinary  in  finding  a 
man,  whose  honour  has  been  pubUdy;  and  unjustly 
assailed,. in  the.  situation  which  pitomised  most  fair  to 
afford  him  satisfaction  on  his  calumniators." 

"I  should  rather  say,  in  the  situation  most  likely  to 
confirm, the  reports  which  they  laave  circulated,"  said 
Colonel  Talbotv  "by following  the  very  line  of  conduct 
ascribed  to  you.  Are  you  awane,  Mr.  Waverley,  of  the 
infinite  distress  and  eveu  danger,  which  your  ptesent 
conduct  has  occasioned  to  your  nfearest>relatives?  "  - 

"Panger!"  . 

"Yes,  sir,  danger.  When  I  left  England,  your  uncle 
and  father  had  been  obliged  to  find  bail  to  answer  a 
charge  of  treason,  to  which  they  were  only  admitted  by 
the  exertion  of  the  most  powerful  interest  I  eame  down 
to  Scotland,  with  the  sole  piurpose  of  rescuing,  you  from 
the  gulf  into  which  you  have  precipitated  yourself ;  nor 
can  I  estimate  the  consequences  to  ypur  famfly  of  your 
having  openly  joined  the  rebellion,  since  the  very  sus- 
picion of  your  intention  was  so  peiilous  to  them.  Most 
deeply  do  I  regret  that  I  did  not  meet  you  before  this 
last  and  fatal  error." 

"  I  am  really  ignorant,"  said  Wavedey  in  a  tone  of 
reserve,  "why  Colonel  Talbot  should  have  taken  so.  much 
trouble  on  my  account" 

"Mr.  Waverley,"  answered  Talbot,  "I  am  dull  at 
apprehending  .irony ;  and  therefore  I  ahoM  answer  your 
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words  according  to  their  plain  meaning.  I  am  indebted 
to  your  uncle  for  benefits  greater  than  those  which  a  son 
owes  to  a  father.  I  acknowledge  to  him  the  duty  of  a 
son ;  and  as  I  know  there  is  no  manner  in  which  I  can 
requite  his  kindness  so  well  as  by  serving  you,  I  will 
serve  you,  if  possible,  whether  you  will  permit  me  or  no. 
The  personal  obligation  which  you  have  this  day  laid  me 
under  (although  in  common  estimation  as  great  as  one 
human  being  can  bestow  on  another)  adds  nothing  to  my 
zeal  on  your  behalf ;  nor  can  that  ieal  be  abated  by  any 
coolness  with  which  you  may  please  tb  receive  it." 

"Your  intentions  may  be  kind,  sir,"  said  Waverley, 
dryly;  *' but  your  language  is  harsh,orat  least  peremptory. " 

•*  On  my  return  to  England,"  continued  Colonel  Talbot, 
**  after  long  absence,  I  found  your  uncle.  Sir  Everard 
Waverley,  in  the  custody  of  a  king's  messenger,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ^uspkion  brought  upon  him  by  your 
conduct.  He  is  my  oldest  friend — ^how  often  shall  I 
repeat  it? — ^mybest  betiefketor!  he  sacrificed  his  own 
views  of  happiness  to  minfr—he  never  uttered  a  word,  he  ' 
never  harboured  a  thoi^t,  that  benevolence  itself  might 
not  have  thought  or  spoken.  I  found  this  man  in  con- 
finement, rendered  harsher  to  him  by  his  habits  of  life, 
his  natural  dignity  of  feeling,  and, — forgive  me,  Mr. 
Waveriey— by  the  cause  through  which  this  calamity  had 
come  upon  him.  I  cannot  disguise  (torn  you  my  feelings 
upon  this  occasion  ;  they  were  most  painfully  unfavour- 
able to  you.  Having,  by  my  family  interest,  which  you 
probably  know  is  not  inconsiderable,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining Sir  Everard's  release,  I  set  out  for  Scotland.  I 
saw  Colonel  Gardiner,  a  man  whose  fate  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  render  this  insurrection  for  ever  execrable.  In 
the  course  of  .conversation  with  him,  I  found,  that,  from 
late  circumstances,  from  a  re-examination  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  mutiny,  and  from  his  original  good 
opinion  of  your  character,  he  was  much  softened  towards 
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you ;  and  I  doubted  not,  that  if  I  could  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  you,  all  might  yet  be  well.  But  this  un- 
natural rebellion  has  ruined  alL  I  have,  for  the  first 
time,  in  a  long  and  active  military  life,  seen  Britons  dis- 
grace themselves  by  a  panic,  flight,  and  that  before  a  foe 
without  either  arms  or  discipliue;  and  now  I  find  the 
heir  of  my  dearest  friend — ^the  son,  I  may  say,  of  his 
affections — ^sharing  4  triiunph,  for  which  he  ought  the 
first  to  have  blushed.  Why  should  I  lament  Gardiner? 
his  lot  was  happy,  compared  to  mine  I " 

There  was  so  muc^i  dignity  in  Colonel  Talbot's  manner, 
such  a  mixture  of  miliary  pride  and  manly  sorrow,  and 
the  news  of  Sir  Everard's  imprisonment  was  told  in:  so 
deep  a  tpne  of  feeling,  that  Edward  stood  mortified, 
abashed,  and  distressed*  in  pi;e$ence  of  the  prisoner, 
who  pwed  to  him  his, life  not  many  hours  before.  He 
was  not  sorry  when  Fergus  interrupted  their  conference 
a  second  time. 

"Hi^  Royal  Highness  commands  Mr.  Waverlcy's 
Attendance."  Colonel  Talbot  threw  upon  Edward  a 
reproachful  glance,  which  did  not  escape  the  quick  eye 
of  the  Highland  Chief.  ' '  His  immediate  attendance," 
he  repeated,  with  considerable  emphasis.  Waverley 
turned  again  towards  the  Colonel. 

"  We  shall  meet  again,"  he  said ;  "in  the  meanwhile, 
every  possible  accommodation  "--r-r- 

"  I  desire  none,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  let  me  fare  like 
the  meanest  of  those  brave  men,  who,  on  this  day  of 
calamity,  have  preferred  wounds  and  captivity  to  flight ; 
I  would  almost  exchange  places  with  one  of  those  who 
have  fallen,  to  know  that  my  words  have  made  a  suitable 
impression  on  your  mind." 

"  Let  Colonel  Talbot  be  carefully  secured,"  said  Fergus 
to  the  Highland  officer,  who  commanded  the  guard  over 
the  prisoners  ;  "it  is  the  Prince's  particular  command  ; 
he  is  a  prisoner  of  the  utmost  importance." 
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"  But  let  him  want  no  accommodation  suitable  to  his 
rank,"  said  Waverley. 

"Consistent  always  with  secure  custody,"  reiterated 
Fergus.  The  officer  signified  his  acquiescence  in  both 
commands,  and  Edward  followed  Fergus  to  the  garden- 
gate,  where  Galium  Beg,  with  three  saddle-horses,  awaited 
them.  Turning  his  head,  he  saw  Colonel'Talbot  recon- 
ducted to  his  place  of  confinement  by  a  file  of  High- 
landers ;  he  lingered  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and 
made  a  signal  with  his  hand  towards  Waverley,  as  if 
enforcing  the  language  he  had  held  towards  him. 

"  Horses,"  said  Fergus,  as  he  mounted,  "  are  now  as 
plenty  as  blackberries ;  every  man  may  have  them  for  the 
catching.  Come,  let  Callmn  adjust  your  stirrups,  and 
let  us  to  Pinkie-house  as  fast  as  these  ci-devant  dragoon- 
hpises  choose  to  carry  us." 


CHAP.   L. 

Bather  TTnimportant. 

I  WAS  turned  back/*  said  Fergus  to  Edward  as 
they  galloped  from  Preston  to  Pinkie-house,  "by 
I  a  message  from  the  Prince.  But,  I  suppose  you 
know  the  value  of  this  most  noble  Colonel  Talbot  as  a 
prisoner.  He  b  held  one  of  the  best  officers  among  the 
red-coats  ;  a  special  friend  and  favourite  of  the  Elector 
himself,  and  of  that  dreadful  hero  the  Duke  of  Ciunber- 
land,  who  has  been  summoned  from  bis  triumphs  at 
Fontenoy,  to  come  over  and  devour  us  poor  Highlanders 
alive.  Has  he  been  telling  you  how  the  bells  of  St. 
James's  ring?  Not '  turn  again,  Whittington,'  like  those 
of  Bow,  in  the  days  of  yore?  " 

"  Fergus  !  "  said  Waverley,  with  a  reproachful  look. 

••  Nay,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  you,"  answered 
the  Chief  of  Mac-Ivor,  "you  are  Uown  aboutwith  every 
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wind  of  doctrine.  Here  have  we  gained  a  victory,  un- 
paralleled in  history — ^and  your  behaviour  is  praised  by 
every  living  mortal  to  the  skies— and  the  Prince  is  eager 
to  thank  you  in  person — and  all  our  beauties  of  the 
White  Rose  are  pulling  caps  for  you, — and  you,  the 
preux  chevalUr  of  the  day,  are  stooping  on  your  horse's 
neck  like  a  butter-woman  riding  to  market,  ^nd  looking 
as  black  as  a  funeral." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Colonel  Gardiner's  death :  he  was 
once  very  kind  to  me." 

"Why,  then,  be  sorry  for  five  minutes,  and  then  be 
glad  again  ;  his  chance  to-day  may  be  ours  to-morrow. 
And  what  does  it  signify? — ^The  next  best  thing  to  victory 
is  honourable  death  ;  but  it  is  a  fis-aller,  and  one  would 
rather  a  foe  had  it  than  one  s  self.*' 

"  But  Colonel  Talbot  has  informed  me  that  my  father 
and  imcle  are  both  imprisoned  by  government  on  my 
account" 

' '  We'll  put  in  bail,  my  boy ;  old  Andrew  Ferrara*  shall 
lodge  his  security ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  him  put  to 
justify  it  in  Westminster  Hall." 

•  •  Nay,  they  are  already  at  liberty,  upoii  bail  of  a  more 
civic  disposition." 

"Then  why  is  thy  noble  spirit  cast  down,  Edward? 
Dost  think  that  the  Elector's  Ministers  are  such  doves  as 
to  set  their  enemies  at  liberty  at  this  critical  moment,  if 
they  could  or  durst  confine  and  punish  them  ?  Assure 
thyself  that  either  they  have  no  charge  against  your  rela- 
tions on  which  they  can  continue  thdr  imprisonment,  or 
else  they  are  afraid  of  our  friends,  the  jolly  cavaliers  of 
old  England.  At  any  rate,  you  need  not  be  apprehensive 
upon  their  account ;  and  we  will  find  some  means  of  con- 
veying to  them  assurances  of  your  safety." 

Edward  was  silenced  but  not  satisfied  with  these 
reasons.  He  had  now  been  more  than  once  shocked  at 
the  email  degree  of  sympathy  which  Fergus  exhibited  for 
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the  fedinf  s  even  of  tho$e  whom  he  loved,  if  they  did 
not  correspond  with  his  own  mood  at  the  time,  and  more 
especially  if  they  thwarted  him  while  earnest  in  a  favourite 
pursuit.  Fergus  sometimes  indeed  observed  that  he  had 
ofifended  Waverley,  but,  always  intent  upon  some  favourite 
plan  or  project  of  his  own,  he  was  never  sufl&ciently  aware 
of  the  extent  or  duration  of  his  displeasure,  so  that  the 
reiteration  of  these  petty  ofiences  somewhat  cooled  the 
vc^unteer's  extreme  attachment  to  his  officer* 

The  Chevalier  received  Waverley  with  his  usual  favow, 
and  paid  him  many  compltments  on  his  distinguished 
bravery.  He  then  took  him  apart,  made  many  inquiries 
concerning  Colonel  Talbot»  and  when  he  had  received  all 
the.iaformaiioii  which  Edward  was  able  to  give  concern- 
ing him  and  his  coonexiona^  he  proceeded,—**  I  caftnot 
but  think,  Mr.  Waverley,  that  since  this  i^entleman  is  so 
partkuktrly  connected  with  our  worthy  and  excellent 
friend.  Sir  Edward  Waverley,  and  since  his  lady  is  of  the 
house  of  Blandeville,  whose  devotion  to  the  true  and  loyal 
principles  of  the  Church  of  JBngland  is  so  geDemliy  known, 
the  Colonel's  own  private  sentiments  cannot  be  unfavour- 
able to  us,  whatever  mask  he  may  have  assiuned  to  ac- 
cofnmOdate  himself  to  the  times." 

"If  I  am  to  judge  from  the  language  be  this  day  held 
to  me,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  difiering  widely  from 
your  Royal  Highness.' 

"  Wdl,  it  is  worth  making  a  trial  at  least  I  therefore 
entrust  you  with  the  charge,  of  Colonel  Talbot,  with 
power  to  act  concerning  him  as  you  think  most  advisable  ; 
— and  I  hope  you  will  find  means  of  ascertaining  what 
are  his  real  dispositions  towards  our  Rx>yal  Father's 
restoration." 

"I  am  convinced,"  said  Waverley,  bowing,  "that  if 
Colons  Talbot  chooses  to  grant  his  parole,  it  may  be 
securely  depended  upon }  but  if  he  refuses  it,  I  trust 
your  Royal  Highness  wit  devolve  on  some  other  person 
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than  the  nephew  of  his  frigid,  the  ti^  of  laying  him 
under  the  necessary  resttaint" 

•*  I  will  trust  him  with  no  person  but  you/'  said  the 
Prince  smiling,  but  peremptorily  repeatmg  hid  mandate  : 
"it  is  of  importance  to  my  service  that  there  should 
appear  to  be  a  good  intelligence  between  you,  even  if 
you  are  unable  to  gaki  his  confidence  in  earnest  You 
will  therefore  receive  him  into  your  quarters,  and  in  case 
he  declines  giving  his  parole,  you  must  apply  for  a  proper 
guard.  I  beg  you  will  go  about  this  directly.  We 
return  to  Edinburgh  to-morrow." 

Being  thus  remanded  to  the  vicinity  of  Preston, 
Waverley  lost  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's  solemn  act  of 
homage.  So  little,  however,  was  he  at  this  time  in  love 
with  vanity,  that  he  had  quite  forgotten  the  ceremony  in 
which  Feigus  had  laboured  to  engage  his  ourioanty.  But 
next  day  a  fcMinal  Gazette  was  circulated,  containing  a 
detailed  account  of  the  battle  of  Gladsmuir>  as  the  High- 
landers chose  to  denominate  their  victory.  It  con- 
cluded with  an  account  of  the  Court  afterwards  held  by 
the  Chevalier  at  Pinkie-house,  which  contained  this 
among  other  high-flown  descriptive  patagraphs  :^- 

'•  Since  that  fatal  treaty  which  annihilates  Scotland  as 
an  independent  nation,  it  has  not  been  our  happiness  to 
see  her  princes  receive,  and  he»  nobles  discharge,  those 
acts  of  feudal  homage,  which,  founded  upon  thes{>lendid 
actions  of  Scottish  valour;  recall  the  memory  of  her  early 
history,  wi&  the  manly  and  chivalrous  simplicity  of  the 
ties  which  united  to  the  Crown  the  homage  of  the 
warriors  by  whom  it  was  repeatedly  upheld  and  defended 
But  on  the  evening  of  the  aoth,  our  memories  were  re- 
freshed with  one  of  those  ceremonies  which  belong  to 
the  ancient  days,  of  Scotlahd's  glory.  After  the  circle 
was  formed,  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine,  of  that  ilk, 
colonel  in  the  service,  etc  etc.  etc.,  came  before  the 
Pfinrie,  attended  by  Mr.  D.  Macwheeble,  the  Bailie  oi 
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his  andent  barony  of  Bradwardine  (Who,  we  understand, 
has  been  ktdy  named  a  commissary),  and,  under  form 
of  instrmnent,  daimed  permission  to  perform,  to  the 
person  of  his  Royal  Highness,  as  representing  his  father, 
the  service  used  and  wont,  for  which,  under  a  charter  of 
Robert  Bruce  (of  which  the  original  was  produced  and 
inspected  by  the  Masters  of  his  Royai  H^tmess's 
Chancery,  for  the  time  being),  the  claimaat  held  the 
barony  of  Bradwardine,  and  lands  of  Tully-Ve<rfan.  Hi$ 
claim  being  admitted  and  registered,  his  Royal  Highness 
having  placed  his  foot  upon  a  cushion,  the  Boron  of 
Bradwardine,  kneeling  upon  his  right  knee,  proceeded 
to  undo  the  ^tchet  of  the  brogue,  or  low-heeled  High- 
land shoe,  which  our  galkint  young  hero  wears  in  com- 
pliment to  his  brave  followers.  When  this  was  performed, 
his  Royal  Highness  declared  the  ceremony  completed  ; 
and  embracing  the  gallant  veteran,  protested  that 
nothing  but  compliance  with  an  ordinance  of  Robert 
Bruce  could  have  induced  him  to  receive  even  the  sym- 
bolical performance  of  a  menial  office  from  haads  which 
had  fought  so  bravely  to  put  the  crown  upon  the  head 
Of  hit  father.  The  Baron  of  Bmdwardine  then  took 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Commissary  Mac- 
wheeble,  bearing,  that  all  points  and  cuxumstances  of 
the  act  of  homage  had  been  rite  et  soUnniier  acta  ei 
peracta ;  and  a  corresponding  entry  was  made  in  the 
protocol  of  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain,  and  in  the 
record  of  Chancery.  We  understand  that  it  is  in  con- 
templation of  his  Royal  Highness,  when  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  can  be  known,  to  raise  Colonel  Bradwardine  to 
the  pQsragie,  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Bradwardine  of 
Bradwardine  and  Tully-yeolan,  and  that,  in  the  mean- 
while, his  Royal  Highness,  in  his  lather's  name  and 
authority,  has  been  pleased  to  grant  him  an  honourable 
augmentation  to  his  paternal  coat  of  arms,  being  a  budget 
or  boot-jack,  dispo^  saltier-wise  with  a  naked  broa^- 
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sword,  to  be  bori)^  in  the  d^ter  cantle  of  the  shield  ; 
and,   as  an  additional,  motto,  on  a  scroll  beneath,  the 
yiOx6&t  'jDra-m  and  Draw  off."\ 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  recollection  of  Fergus's  raillery," 
thought  Waverley  to  himself,  when  he  bad  perused  this 
long  and  grave  document,  "  how  verytoleraWe  would  all 
this  sound,  aiad  how  little  should  I  Imve  thought  of  con- 
neotidg  it  with  any  ludicrous  idea!  -  Well,*  after  all, 
evety  thing  has  its  fair,  as  well  ^  its  seamy  side ;  and 
truly  I -do  not  see  why  the  Baron's  boot-jack  may  not 
stand/as  faijTiii;  heraldry  as  the  wat€g--buckets,  waggons, 
oart-wheds,  plough-socks,  shuttles,  candlesticks,  and 
other  ordinat-ies,  conveying  ideas  of  anythiiig  save 
chivalry,  which  appear  in  the  arms  of  flon^o  of  our 
most,  ancient  gentry.  "-*This,  however,  is  .an  episode  in 
respecJt  to  the  principal  story.  > 

Whdn  'Wawcfrley  returned  to  Preston,  and  rejoined 
Colonel  Talhot,  he  found  him  recoveted  from  the  strong 
and  obvious  emotions  with  which  a  oonourrence  of  un- 
pleasing  events  had  affected  him.  He  had  regained  his 
natural  manner/ rwhich  was  that  of  an  £nglisl(  gentle* 
man*  and  soldier,  manly,  open,  and  generous,  but  not 
unsusceptible  of  prejudice  against  those  of  a  different 
country,  or  who  opposed  him  in  pditical  tenets.  When 
Waverley  acquainted  Colonel  Talbot  with  the  Chev)alier*^s 
purpose  to  commit  him  to  his  ohaige,  "I  did  not  think 
to  have  owed  so  much  obligation  to  that  y<Amg  gentle- 
man,"  he  said,  "  as  is  implied  in  this  destination.  .  I  can 
at  least  cheerfully  join  in  the  prayer  of  the  honest  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  that«  as  he  has  come  among  us 
seeking  an  earthly  crown,  his  labout^  may  be  speedily 
rewarded  with  a  heavenly  one.  I- shall  wilfinglygive 
my  parole  not  to  attempt  an  escape  without  your  know- 
led^,  «lnce,' in  fact,  it  was  to  meet  you  that  I  oamfeto 
Scotlittid ;  ftnd  I  am  gfad  it  has  happerted  even  under 
this  prMieament    But  I  suppose  w«  Shall  be  but  a 
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short  time  together.   '  Your  Chevali^er  (that  is  a  nime  wc 
may  both  give  to  him),  with  his  plaids  and  bliie-caps, 
will,   I    presume,   be  continuing    his     ci^sade    south- 
ward?" 

"  Not  as  I  bear  ;  I  believe  the  army  makes '4ome  stay 
in  Edinburgh,  to  collect  reinforcements." 

"And  to  besiege  the  Castle?"  said  Talbot,  smiling 
sarcastically.  "  Weft,  unless  my  old  commander. 
General  Preston,  turn  false  metal,  or  the  Castle  sink 
into  the  N*th  Loch,  events  which  I  deem  equally  pro- 
bable, I  think  we  shall  have  some  time  to  make  up  our 
acquaintance.  I  have  a  guess  that  this  gallant  Chevalier 
has  a  design  that  I  should  be  your  proselyte ;  and,  as  I 
wish  you  to  be  mine,  there  cannot  be  a  more  fair  pro- 
posal than  to  afford  us  fair  conference  together.  But  as 
I  spoke  to-day  under  the  influence  of  feelings  I  rarely 
give  way  to,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  entering  again 
upon  controversy  till  we  are  somewhat  better  acquainted. " 


CHAP.    LI. 

Intrigaes  of  liore  and  Politics. 

T  is  not  'necessary  to  record  in  these  pages  the 

triumphant  entrance  of  the  Chevalier  into  Edin- 

1  burgh  after  the  decisive  affair  of  Preston.     One 

circumstance,  however,  may  be  noticed,  because  it 
illustrates  the  high  spirit  of  Flora  Mac-Ivor.  The  High- 
landers, by  whom  the  Prince  was  surrounded,  in  the 
license  and  extravagance  of  this  joyful  moment,  fired 
their  pieces  repeatedly,  and  one  of  these  having  been 
accidentally  loaded  with  ball,  the  bullet  grazed  the 
young  lady's  temple  as  she  waved  her  hfindkerchief  from 
a  balcony.  Fergus,  who  beheld  the  accident,  was  at 
her  side  in  an  instant ;  and,  on  seeing  that  the  wound 
was  trifling,  he  drew  his  broadsword,  with  the  purpose 
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of  rushing  down  upon  the  man  by  whose  carelessness 
she  had  incurred  so  much  danger,  when,  holding  him  by 
the  plaid,  "Do  not.  harm  the  poor  fellow,"  she  cried; 
"  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  harm  him !  but  thank  God 
with  me  that  the  accident  happened  to  Flora  Mac-Ivor  ; 
for  had  it  befallen  a  Whig,  they  would  have  pretended 
that  the  shot  was  fired  on  purpose." 

Waverley  escaped  the  alarm  which  this  accident  would 
have  occasioned  to  him,  as  he  was  unavoidably  delayed 
by  the  necessity  of  accompanying  Colopirt  Talbot  to 
Edinburgh. 

They  performed  the  journey  together  on  horseback, 
and  for  some  time,  as  if  to  sound  each  other's  feelings 
and  sentiments,  they  conversed  upon  general  and 
ordinary  topics. 

When  Waverley  again  entered  upon  the  subject  which 
he  had  most  at  heart,  the. situation,  namely,  of  his  father 
and  his  uncle,  Colonel  Talbot  seemed,  now  rather  desirous 
to  alleviate  than  to  aggravate  his  anxiety.  This  appeared 
particularly  to  be  the  case  when  he  heard  Waverley' s 
history,  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  confide  to  him. 

"Ajid  so,"  said  the  Colonel,  "there  has  been  no 
malice  prepense,  as  lawyers*  I  think,  term  it,  in  this  rash 
step  of  yours ;  and  you  have  been  trepanned  into  the 
service  of  this  Italian  knight-errant  by  a  few  civil 
speeches  from  him,  and  one  or  two  of  his  HighlftTv]  re- 
cruiting sergeants  ?  It  is  sadly  foolish,  to  be  sm^,  but 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  I  Was  led  to  expect  However,  you 
cannot  desert,  even  from  the  Pretender,  at  the  present 
moment, — that  seems  impossible.  But  I  have  little 
doubt  that,  in  the  dissensions  incident  to  this  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  wild  and  desperate  men,  some  oppor- 
tunity may  arise,  by  availing  yourself  of  which,  you  may 
extricate  yourself  honourably  from  your  rash  engagenaent 
before  the  bubble  burst.  If  this  can  be  managed,  I 
would  have  you  go  to  a  place  of  safety  in  Flanders,  which 
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I  shall  poiiit  out    And  I  think  I  can  secui^e  your  partlon 
from  Government  after  a  few  months'  residence  abroad." 

••  I  cannot  permit  you.  Colonel  Talbot."  answered 
Waveriey,  "to  speak  of  any  plan  which  turns  on  my 
deserting  an  enterprise  in  which  I  may  have  engaged 
hastily,  but  certainly  voluntarily,  and  with  the  purpose  of 
atnding  the  issue." 

"  Well,"  said  C<donel  Talbot,  smiling,  "leave  me  my 
thoughts  and  hopes  at  least  at  l&erty,  if  not  my  speech. 
But  have  you  never  eicamined  your  mysterious  packet?  " 

"  It  is  in  my  baggage,"  relied  Edward ;  "  we  shall 
find  it  in  Edinbnigh." 

In  Edinburgh  they  soon  arrived.  Waverley's  quarters 
had  been  assigned  to  him,  by  the  Prince's  express  orders, 
in  a  handsome  lodging,  whm  there  was  accommodation 
for  Colonel  Talbot.  His  first  business  was  to  examine 
his  portmanteau,  and,  after  a  very  short  search,  out 
tumbled  the  expected  packet.  Waverley  opened  it  eagerly. 
Under  a  blank  oover,  dmply  addressed  to  £.  Waveiky, 
Esq. ,  he  found  a  number  ^  open  letters.  The  upper* 
most  were  two  from  Colonel  Ga^rdincr,  addressed  to  him- 
self. The  earliest  in  date  was  a  kind  and  gentle  re- 
monstrance for  neglect  of  the  writer's  advice  respecting 
the  disposal  of  his  time  during  his  leave  of  ab8ence,-r-the 
renewal  of  which,  he  reminded  Captain  Waverley,  would 
speedily  expire.  "  Indeed,"  the  letter  proceeded,  "had 
it  been  otherwise,  the  news  from  abroad,  and  my  in- 
structions firom  the  War-offioe,  mtist  have  compelled  me 
to  recall  it,  as  there  is  great  danger,  since  the  disaster  in 
Flanders,  both  of  foreign  invasion  and  insurrection 
among  the  disaffected  at  home.  I  therefore  entreat  you 
will  repair,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  regiment ;  and  I  am  concerned  to  add,  that  this  is 
still  the  more  necessary,  as  there  is  some  discontent  in 
yoinr  troop,  and  I  postpone  inquiry  into  particulars  until 
I  can  have  the  advantage  of  your  assistance" 
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The  second  letter,  dated  eight  days  later,  was  in  saeh 
a  style  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  Colonel's 
receiving  no  answer  to  the  first  It  reminded  Wav^rley 
of  his  duty  as  a  man  of  honour,  an  officer,  and  a  Briton  ; 
took  notice  of  the  increasing  dissatisfaction  of  his  men, 
and  that  some  of  them  had  been  heard  to  hint  that  their 
captain  encouraged  and  approved  of  their  mutinous 
behaviour ;  and,  finally,  the  writer  expressed  the  utmdst 
regret  and  surprise  that  he  bad  not  ob^d  his  commands 
by  repairing  to  head-quarters,  reminded  him  that  his 
leave  of  absence  had  been  recalled,  and  conjured  him,  in 
a  style  in  which  paternal  remonstrance  was  mingled  with 
military  authority,  to  redeem  his  eiror  by  immediately 
joining  his  regiment.  "  That  I  may  be  certain,''  con- 
cluded the  letter,  •'  that  this  actually  reaches  you,  I 
despatch  it  by  Corporal  Tims,  of  your  troop,  with  orders 
to  deliver  it  into  your  own  hand. " 

Upon  reading  these  letters,  Waverley,  with  great 
bitterness  of  feeling,  was  compelled  to  make  the  amende 
honorable  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  and  exceUent 
writer ;  fSor  surely,  as  Colonel  Gardiner  must  have  had 
every  reason  to  conclude  they  had  come  safely  to  hand, 
less  could  not  follow,  on  their  being  neglected,  than  that 
third  and  final  summons,  which  Waveriey  actually  re- 
ceived at  Glennaquoich,  though  too  late  to  obey  it  And 
his  being  superseded,  in  consequence  of  his  apparent 
neglect  of  this  last  command,  was  so  far  fixmi  being  a 
harsh  or  severe  proceedmg,  that  it  was  plainly  inevitable. 
The  next  letter  he  unfolded  was  from  the  Major  of  the 
regiment,  acquainting  him  that  a  report,  to  the  dis* 
advantage  of  his  reputation,  was  public  in  the  country, 
stating,  that  one  Mr.  Falcone  of  Balhhopple,  or  some 
such  name,  had  proposed,  in  his  presence,  a  treasonable 
toast,  which  he  permitted  to  pass  in  silence,  although  it 
was  so  gross  an  sdfront  to  the  royal  family,  that  a 
gentleman  in  company,  not  remarkable  for  his  zeal  for 
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government,  had  netertheless  taken  the  matter  up ;  and 
that,  supposhig  the  account  true,  Captain  Waverley  had 
thus  suffered  another,  com'paratively  unconcerned,  to  re- 
sent an  affront  directed  against  him  personally  as  an 
officer,  and  to  go  out  with  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
offered.  The  Major  concluded,  that  no  one  of  Captain 
Waverley's  brother-officers  could  believe  this' scandalous 
story,  but  it  was  necessarily  their  joint  opinion,  that  his 
own  honour,  equally  with  that  of  the  regiment,  depended 
upon  its  being  instantly  contradicted  by  his  authority, 
etc.  etc.  etc. 

*'  What  do  you  think  of  all  this?  "  said  Colonel  Talbot, 
to  whom  Waverley  handed  the  lett«:s  after  he  bad  perused 
them. 

"  Think !  it  renders  thought  impossible.  It  is  enough 
to  drive  me  mad." 

•'  Be  calm,  my  young  friend ;  let  us  see  what  are  these 
dirty  scrawls  that  follow." 

The  first  was  addressed, 

"  For  Master  W.  Ruffin  These," — "  Dear  sur,  sura  of 
our  yong  gulpins  will  not  bite,  thof  I  tuold  them  you  shoed 
me  the  squoire's  own  seel.  But  Tims  will  deliver  you  the 
lettrs  as  desired,  and  tell  ould  Addem  he  gave  them  to 
squoir's  hond,  as  to  be  sure  yours  is  the  same,  and  shall 
be  ready  for  signal,  and  hoy  for  Hoy  Church  and 
Sachefrel,  as  fadur  sings  at  harvest-whome.  Yours, 
deer  sur,  .  H.  H. 

*"  Poscriff.  Do'e  tell  squoire  we  longs  to  heer  from 
him,  and  has  dootings  about  his  not  Writing  himself,  and 
lieftenant  Bottler  is  smoky." 

"  This  Ruffin,  I  suppose,  then,  is  your  Donald  of  the 
Cavern,  who  has  intercepted  your  letters,  and  carried  on 
a  correspondence  with  the  poor  devil  Houghton,  as  if 
under  your  authority  ?  •* 
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*'  It  seems  too  true.    But  who  can  A^dem  be?** 

"  Possibly  Adam,  for  poor  Gardiner,  a  sort  of  pun  on- 
hisname."  * 

The  other  letters  w^re  to  the  same  purpose,  and  they 
soon  received  yet  more  complete  light  upon  Donald 
Bean's  machinations. 

John  Hodges,  one  of  Waverley's  servants,  who  had 
remained  with  the  regiment,  and  had  been  tsJcen  at 
Preston,  now  made  his  appearance.  He  had  sought  out 
his  master,  with  the  purpose  of  again  entering  his  service. 
From  this  fellow  they  learned,  that,  some  time  after 
Waverley  had  gone  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  regi- 
ment, a  pedlar,  called  Ruthven,  Rufiin,  or  Rivane^ 
known  among  the  soldiers  by  the  name  of  Wily  Will, 
had  made  frequent  visits  to  the  town  of  Dutulee.  He 
appeared  to  possess  plenty  of  money,  sold  his  oon^no- 
dities  very  cheap,  seemed  always  willing  to  treat  his 
/riends  at  the  ale-house,  and  easily  ingratiated  himself 
with  many  of  Waverley's  troop*  particularly  Sergeant 
Moughton,  and  one  Tims,  also  a  non-comjtaissioned 
officer.  To  these  he  imfolded,  in  Waverley's  name,  a 
plan  for  leaving  the  regiment,  and  joining  him  in  the 
Highlands,  where  report  said  the  clans  had  already  taken 
arms  in  great  numbers.  The  men,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated as  Jacobites,  so  far  as  they  had  any  opinion  at  all, 
and  Who  knew  their  landlord.  Sir  Everatd,  had  always 
been  supposed  to  hold  such  tenets,  easily  fell  into  the 
snare.  That  Waverley  was  at  a  distance  in  the  High- 
lands, was  received  as  a  sufficient  «xcu3e  for  transmitting 
his  letters  through  the  medium  of  the  pedlar ;  and  the 
sight  of  his  well-known  seal  seemed  to  authenticate  the 
negotiations  in  his  name,  where  writing  might  have  been 
dangerous^  The  cabal,  however,  began  to  take  air,  from 
the  premature  mutinbus  language  of  those  concerned. 
Wily  Will  justified  his  appellative;  for,  after  suspicion 
arose,  he  was  seen  no  more.  When  -the  Gazette  ap- 
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oearsd,  la  which  Waverley  was  superseded,  great  part 
of  his  troop  broke  out  into  actual  mutiny,  but  were  sur- 
rounded and  disarmed  by  the  rest  of  the  regiment.  In 
consequence  of  the.  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  Hough- 
ton and  Tims  were  condemned  to  be  shot,  but  after- 
wards permitted  to  cast  lots  for  life.  Houghton,  the 
survivor,  showed  much  penitence,  being  convinced  from 
the  rebukes  and  explanations  of  Colonel  Gardiner*  that 
he  had  really  engaged  in  a  very  heinous  crime.  It  is  re- 
markable, that,  as  soon  as  the  poor  feHow  was  satisfied 
of  this,  he  became  also  convinced  that  the  instigator  had 
acted  without  authority  from  Edward,  saying,  "  If  it  was 
dishonourable  and  against  Old  England,  the  squire  could 
know  nought  about  it ;  he  never  did,  or  thought  to  do» 
anything  dishonotirable, — no  more  didn't  Sir  Everard, 
nor  none  of  them  afore  him,  and  in  that  belief  he  would 
live  and  die  that  Rufiin  had  done  it  all  of  his  own  head.' 
The  strength  of  conviction  with  which  he  expressed 
himself  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  his  assurances  that 
the  letters  intended  for  Waverley  had  been  delivered  to 
Ruthven.  made  that  revolution  in  Colonel  Gardiner's 
opinion  which  he  expressed  to  TaJ(bot« 

The  .reader  has  long  since  uf^lerstood  that  Donald 
Bean  Lean  played  the  part  of  tempter  on  this  occasion. 
His  motives  were  shortly  these.  Of  an  active  and  in- 
triguing spirit,  be  had  been  long  employed  &9  a  subaltern 
agent  and  spy  by  those  in  the  ^onfid^ce  of  the  Chevalier, 
to  an  extent  beyond  what  was  suspected  even  by  Fergus 
Mac-Ivor,  whom,  though  obliged  to  him  for  protection, 
he  regarded  with  fear  and  dislike.  To  success  in  this 
political  department,  he  naturally  looked  for  raising 
himself  by  some  hold  stroke  above  his  present  hazardous 
and  precarious  state  of  rapine.  He  was  particularly  em- 
ployed in  learning  the  strez^th  of  the  regiments  in  Scot- 
land, the  character  of  the  officers,  etc.,  and  had  long  had 
his  eye  upon  Waverley's  troop,  as  open  to  temptation. 
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WAVtnLEY. 
DonaM  even  believed  that  Waveriey  himse!f  was  at 
bottom  in  the  Stuart  interest,  which  scJemed  confirmed 
by  his  long  visit  to  the  Jadobite  Baron  of  Bradwardine. 
When,  therefore,  he  came  to  his  cave  wJth  one  of  Glen- 
naquoich's  attendants,  the  robber,  who  could  never 
appreciate  his  real  motive,  which  wai  m^  curioaty,  vras 
so  sanguine  as  tb  hope  that  his  own  talents  were  to  be 
employed  in  some  intrigue  of  consequence,  under  the 
auspices  of  this  wealthy  young  Englishman.  Nor  was  he 
undeceived  by  Waverley's  neglecting"  all  hints  and  open- 
ings afforded  for  explanation.  His  conduct  passed  for 
prudent  reserve,  and  somewhat  piqued  Donald  Bean, 
who,  supposmg  himself  left  out  of  a  secret  where  confi- 
dence promised  to  be  advantageous,  determined  to  have 
his  share  in  the  drama,  whether  a  regfular  part  were 
assigned  him  or  not.  For  this  purpose,  during  Waverley's 
sleep,  he  possessed  himself  of  his  seal,  as  a  token  to  be 
used  to  any  of  the  troopers  whom  he  might  discover  to 
be  possessed  of  the  captain's  confidence.  His  first 
journey  to  Dundee,  the  town  where  th6  regiment  was 
quart^^,  undeceived  him  in  his  original  supposition, 
but  opened  to  him  a  new  field  of  action.  He  knew 
theie  would  be  no  service  so  well  rewarded  •  by  the 
friends  of  the  Chevalier,  as  seducing  a  part  of  the  regular 
army  to  his  standard.  For  this  purpose,  he  opened  the 
machinations  with  whieh  the  reader  is  already  acquainted, 
and  which  form  a  clue  to  all  the  intricacies  and  obscuri- 
ties of  the  narrative  previous  to  Waverley's  leaving 
Glennaquoich. 

By  Colond  Talbot's  advice,  Waveriey  declined  de- 
taining in  his  service  the  lad  whose  evidence  had  thrown 
additional  light  on  these  intrigues.  He  represented  to 
him  that  it  would  be  doing  the  man  an  injury  to  engage 
him  in  a  desperate*  undertaking,  and  that,  whatever 
should  happen,  his  evidence  would  go  some  length,  at 
least,  in  -explaining  the  circumstances  tmder  which 
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Waverley  himself  ha4  embarked  in' it.  Waverley  there- 
fore wrote  a  short  statement  of  what  had  happened,  to 
his  unde  and  his  fiather,  cautioning"  them,  however,  in 
the  present  circumstances,  no),  to  attfempt  to  answer  his 
letter.  Talhot  then  gave  the  young  man  a  letter  to  the 
commander  of  one  of  the  English  vessels  of  war  oruising 
in  the  firth,  requesting  him  to  put  the  bearer  a^iore  at 

Berwiok,  with  a  pass  to  proceed  to ^shire.    He  was 

then  furnished  with  money  to  make  an  expeditious 
journey,  and  directed  to  get  on  board  the  sliip  by  means 
of  bribing  a .  fishing  boat,  which,  as  they  afterwards 
learned,  he  easily  efiected. 

Tired  of  the  attendance  of  Galium  Beg,  who,  he 
thought,  had  9ome  disposition  to  act  as  a  spy  on  his 
motions,  Waverley  fadred  <as  a  servant  a  sittiple  Edin- 
burgh swain,  who  had  mounted  the  white  oockade  in  a 
iit  of  spleen  and  jealousy,  because  Jenny  Jop  had  danced 
a  whole  night  with  Corix>ral  Bullock  of  the  Fusileers. 


CHAP.  LII. 
Intrigues  of  Society  and  I<oTe. 

IOLONEL  TALBOT  became  more  kindly  in  his 
demeanour  towards  Waverley  after  the  conft- 
denoe  he  had  reposed  i»  him  ;  and  as  they  were 
necessarily  much  together,  the  character  of  the  Colonel 
rote  in  Waverley's  estimation.  There  seemed  at  first 
something  harsh  in  his  strong  expressions  of  dislike  and 
censure,  although  no  one  was  in  the  general  case  more 
open  to  convictioa.  The  habit  of  authority  had  also 
given  his  maimers  some  peremptory  hardness,  notwith- 
standing the  polisb  which  they  bad  received  from  his 
intimate  acquaintance  wilh  the  higher  dicles.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  military  character,  he  di£kz\)d  from  ail 
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whom  Waverley  had  aS  yet  seen.  The  soldiership  of 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  was  marked  by  pedantry  : 
that  of  Major  Melville  by  a  sort  of  martinet  attention 
to  the  minutiae  and  technicalities  of  discipKne,  rather 
suitable  to  one  who  was  to  manoeuvre  a  battalion,  than 
to  him  who  was  to  command  an  army ;  the  military 
spirit  of  Fergus  was  so  much  warped  and  blended  with 
his  plans  and  pohtical  views,  that  it  was  less  that  of  a 
soldier  than  of  a  petty  sovereign.  But  Colonel  Talbot 
was  in  every  point  the  English  soldier.  His  whole  soul 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  king  and  country,  with- 
out feeling  any  pride  in  knowing  the  theory  of  his  art, 
with  the  Baron,  or  its  practical  minutiae  with  the  Major, 
or  in  applying  his  science  to  his  own  particular  plans  of 
ambition,  like  the  Chieftain  of  Gknnaquoich.  Added 
to  this,  be  was  a  man  of  extended  knowledge  and  culti- 
vated taste,  although  strongly  tinged,  as  we  have  already 
obsdfved,  with  those  prejudices  which  are  peculiarly 
EngUsb. 

The  character  of  Colonel  Talbot  dawned  upon  Edward 
by  degrees ;  for  the  delay  of  the  Highlanders  in  the  fruit- 
less siege  of  Edinburgh  Castle  occupied  several  weeks, 
during  which  Waverley  had  httle  to  do,  excepting  to 
seek  such  amusement  as  society  afforded.  He  would 
willingly  have  persuaded  his  new  friend  to  become 
acquainted  with  some  .of  his  former  intimates.  But  the 
Colonel,  after  one  or  two  visits,  shook  his  head,  and 
decMned  farther  experiment.  Indeed  he  went  farther, 
and  characterised  th€  Baron  as  the  most  intolerable 
formal  pedant  he  had  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  meet 
with,  and  the  Chief  of  Glennaqnoich  as  a  Frenidufied 
Scotchman,  possessing  all  the  cunning  and  platssibility 
of  the  nation  where  he  was  educated,  with  the  proud, 
vindictive,  and  turbulent  humour  of  that  of  his  birth. 
" If  the  devil,"  he  said,  "had  sought  out  an  agent  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  embroiling  this  misenble 
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comitiy,  I  do  not  think  he  could  find  a  better  than  such 
a  fellow  as  this,  whose  temper  seems  equally  active, 
supple  and  mischievous,  and  who  is  followed/and  im- 
plicitly obeyed,  by  a  gang  of  such  cm'-throats  as  those 
whom  3rou  are  pleased  to  admire  so  much." 

The  ladies  of  the  party  did  not  escape  his  censure.  He 
allowed  that  Flora  Mao-Ivor  was  a  fine  woman,  and 
Rose  Bradwardine  a  pretty  girl.  But  he  alleged  that 
the  former  destroyed  the  effect  of  her  beauty  by  an 
affectation  of  the  grand  airs  which  she  had  probably 
seen  practised  in  the  mock  court  of  St.  Germains.  As 
for  Rose  Bradwardine,  he  said  it  was  impossible  for  any 
mortal  to  admire  such  a  little  uninformed  thing,  whose 
small  portion  of  education  was  as  in  adapted  to  her 
sex  or  youth,  as  if  she  had  appeared  with  one  of  her 
father's  old  campaign-coats  upon  her  person  for  her  sole 
garment  Now  mudi  of  this  was  mere  spleen  and  pre- 
judice in  the  excellent  Colonel,  with  whom  the  white 
cockade  on  the  breast,  the  white  rose  in  the  hair,  and 
the  Mac  at  the  banning  of  a  name,  would  have  made  a 
devil  out  of  an  angel ;  and  indeed  he  himself  jocularly 
allowed  that  he  could  not  have  endured  Venus  herself,  if 
she  had  been  announced  in  a  drawing-room  by  the  name 
of  Miss  Mao-Jupiter. 

Waverley,  it  may  easily  be  believed,  looked  upon  these 
young  ladies  with  very  different  eyes.  During  the  period 
of  the  siege,  he  paid  them  almost  daily  visits,  although 
he  observed  with  regret  that  his  suit  made  as  little  pro- 
gress in  the  affections  of  the  former  as  the  arms  of  the 
Chevalier  in  subduing  the  fortress.  She  maintained  with 
rigour  the  rule  she  had  laid  down  of  treating  him  with 
indifference,  without  either  affecting  to  avoid  him,  or  to 
shun  intercourse  with  him.  Every  word,  every  look  was 
strictly  regulated  to  accord  with  her  system,  and  neither 
the  d^ection  of  Waverley,  nor  the  anger  which  Fergus 
scarcely  suppressed,  could  extend  Fk)ra's  attention  to 
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Edward  beyond  that  which  the  most  ordinary  l)omeness 
demanded.  On  the  other  hand.  Rose  Bmdwardine 
gmdually  rose  in  Waverley's  opinion.  He  had  several 
opportunities  of  remarking;,  that,  as  her  extreme  timidity 
wore  off,  her  manners  assumed  a  higher  character  ;  that 
the  agitating  circumstances  of  the  stormy  time  seemed 
to  call  forth  a  certain  dignity  of  feeling  and  expression* 
which  he  had  not  formerly  observed ;  and  that  she 
omitted  no  opp(Htunity  within  her  reach  to  extend  her 
knowledge  and  refine  her  taste. 

Flora  Mac^Xvor  called  Rose  her  pupil,  and  was  atten- 
tive to  assist  her  in  her  studies,  and  to  £»shion  both  her 
taste  and  undefstan^mg.  It  might  have  been  remarked 
by  a  very  close  observer,  that  in  the  presence  of  Waver- 
ley  she  was  much,  more  desirous  to  exh&it  her  friend's 
excellences  than  her  own.  But  I  must  request  of  the 
reader  to  suppose,  that  this  kind  and  disinterested  pur- 
pose was  concealed  by  the  most  cautious  ddicacy,  stu- 
diously shunning  the  most  distant  approach  toaffectation. 
So  that  it  was  as  unlike  the  usual  exhibition  bf  one  pretty 
woman  affecting  to  proner-  another,  as  the  fri^uiship  of 
David  and  Jonatlian  oEiight  be  to  the  intimacy  of  two 
Bond  Street  loungers.  The  iiact  is,  that,  .though  the 
effect  was  felt,  the  cause  could  hardly  be  obsenned.  Each 
of  the  ladies,  like  two  excellent  actresses,  were  perfect  in 
their  parts,  and  performed  them  to .  the  delight  of  the 
audience  ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  discover  that  the  elder  constantly  ceded  to  her 
friend  that  which  was  most  suitable  to  her  talents. 

But  to  Waverley,  Rose  Bradwardibe  possessed  an 
attraction  which  few  mok  can  resist,  from  the  mariced 
interest  which  she  took  in  ever|rtfaing  that  affected  him. 
She  was  too  young  and  too  inexperienced  to  estimate  the 
fuU  force  of  the  constant  attention  which  she  paid  to 
him.  Her  father  was  too  abstractedly  'inunersed  ia 
learned  and  military  discissions  to^bserte  her  partiality, 
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and  Flora  Maolvor  did  not  alarm  her  by  reni6iistrance» 
becati^  she  saw  in  this  line  of  conduct  the  md^t  pxrobat^ 
chance  of  her  fHend  securing'  at  length  a  letiim  'of  afifec- 
tioo.  ' 

The  truth  i^,  that,  in  her  first  conversation  after  their 
meeting,  Rose  had  discovered  the  state  of  her  mind  to 
tiiat  acute  and  intelligent  ^end,  although  she  ivas  not 
herself  aware  of  it.    From  that  time.  Flora  was  uot  onSy 
determined  upon  the  final  rejection'  df  Wavetley's  ad- 
dresses, but  became  anxious  thai  they  should*  if  possible, 
be  transferred  to  her  friend. '   Nor  ¥iras  she  less  interested 
in  this  plan,  though  her  brother  had  from  time  to  time 
talked,  as  between  jest  and  earnest,  of  payipg  hiS'  suit  to 
Miss  Bradwardine.    She  knew  that  Fergus,  had  the  true 
continental  latitude  of  opinion  respecting  the  mstitution 
of  marriage,  and  would  not  have  given  his  hand  to  an 
angel,    unless  for   the   parpose  of'  stjjeofgthening  his 
aUkinces>  and  increasing^  his  influence  and  wealth.     The 
Barbn's  whim  of  transfisrring  his  estate  to  the  distant 
heir-male,  instead  of  his  ow^n  daughter,  was  therefore 
likely  to  be  an  insurmountabfe  obstacle  to  hii  entertain- 
ing any  serious  thoughts  of  Rose  Bradwardine.    Indeed, 
Fergus's  brain  was  a  perpetual  workshop  of  scheme  and 
intrigue  of  every  possible  kind  and  descriiJtion ;  while, 
like  many  a  medianio  of  more  ingenuity  than  steadiness, 
he  would  often  unexpectedly,  and  v^thout  any  apparent 
motive,  abandon  one  plan,  and  go  earnestly  to  work 
upon  another,  which  was  either  fresh  from  the  forge  of 
his  imagination,  or  had  at  some  former  period  been  flung 
aside  hatf  finished.    It  -was  therefore  often  diflRcult  to 
guess  what  line  of  conduct  he  mi^ht  finally  adopt  upon 
any  given  occasion. 

Although  Flora  was  sfaicerdy  attached  to  her  brother, 

whose  high  energies  might  indeed  have  commanded  her 

admiration  even   without  the  ties  which  bound  them 

together,  she  was  by  no  means  blind  to  his  £aults,  whiqU 
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3be  considered  as  tlangoxms  to  ibe  hopes  oC  smf  woman 
who  should  fotind  her  ideas  of  a  ha|»py  iDaFn&g«  in  the 
peaceful  enjojfsnent  of  domestic  oocitiljr,  and  theexcdiange 
of  mutual  and  engrossing  affection.  The  real  disposition 
of  Waveiley,  on  ibe  other  hlmd,  notwitiisUuidiog  his 
•dreams  of  tented  fields  and  militaty  honour*  seemed  ex- 
tcinsrvely  domestic.  Ht  asked  and  reoeived  no  share  in 
43ac:  busy  scenes  whidi  were  constantly  going  on  around 
him,  and  was  rather  annoyed  than  interested  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  contending^  jdaims,  rights,  and  intepests^  which 
often  passed  in  his  presence.  All  this  pointed  hSsEi  out  as 
the  person  fonncd  to  make  happy  a  spirit  like  that  of  Rose, 
Which  corresponded  with  his  own. 

She  remaiiced  tMs  point  in  Waverley's  chamoter  one 
day  whOc  she  sat  with  Miss  Bradwanfine.  ' '  His  geoiiiis 
and  elegant  taste, "  answered  Rose,  ' '  dumot  be  interested 
in  sudi  trifling  discussions.  What  is  it  to  him,  far 
escample,  whether  the  chief  of  the  MadndaUaghersi  who 
has  brought  out  only  filty  men*  should  be  a  colonel  or  a 
captain?  and  how  could  Mr.  Waverley  be  si^posed  to 
interest  himself  in  the .  Yiblent  altercation  between  y<nv 
brother  and  young  Corrinasdiian,  whether  the  post  of 
honour  is  due  to  the  eldest  cadet  of  a  dan  or  the 
youngest  ?  ** 

"  My  dear  Rose,  if  he  were  the  hero  3rou  suppose  him, 
he  would  interest  himself  in  these  matters,  not  indeed 
«s  important  in  themsdves.  but  for  the  purpose  of 
mediating  between  the  ardent  spirits  who  actually  do 
make  thein  the  subject  of  discord.  You  saw  when  Cor- 
rinaschian  raised  his  voice  in  greit  passion,  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  sword,  Waverl^  lifted  his  head  as  if  he 
had  just  awaked  from  a  dream,  and  asked,  with  great 
composure,  what  the  matter  was." 

"Well,  and  did  not  the  lau^ter  they  fell  into  at  his 
absence  of  mind,  serve  better  to  break  off  the  di^Htte 
than  anyOiing  he  oould  hare  said  tQ  Ifcem  ?  " 
386 
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',    "  True,  my  otear/  answered  Flam ;  *'  bttt  ndt  cpiite  so 
.  ccedUaUy  for  Waverley  as  if  he  had  brought  them  to  their 
senses  bf  farce  of  reason."  / 

"  Woiold  yon  have  hun  peace*indOBr  gtenend  between 
all  the  gtinpowder  Highlanders  in  tiie  army  ?  I  beg  your 
pardim,  FlazE»-^yoQr  buotherv  yon  -know,  is  out  of  the 
question  ;  ho  has  more  sense  than  half  of  them.  But  can 
yon  think  the  fierce,  hot,  fnrions  spirits,  of -whose  brawls 
we  see  nmdi,  and  hear  more,  and  who  terrify  me  oilt  of 
my  life  every  day  in  the  world,  are  at  alt  to  be  compared 
loWavedey?" 

*'  I  do  not  coaq)are  him  with  those  uneducated  men, 
my  dear  Rose.  I  only  lament  that,  with  bis  talents  and 
genius,  he  does  not  assume  that  place  in  society  for 
which  they  eminently  fit  him,  and  that  he  does  not  lend 
their  full  impulse  to  the  noble  cause  in  which  he  has 

enlistod.    Ate  there  not  Lodviel,  and  P- ,  and  M , 

and  q<i^ ...,  att  men  of  the  highest  educatfon,  as  well  as 
the  first  talents?— why  will  he  not  stoop  like  them  to  be 
alive  and  useful? — I  often  believe  his  zeal  is  frozen  by 
that  proud,  cold-blooded  Englishman,  whom  he  now  lives 
with  so  much." 

"Colonel  Talbot? — ^he  is  a  very  disagreeable  person, 
to  be  sure.  He  looks  as  if  he  thought  no  Scottish 
woman  w^rtfc  the  trouble  of  handing  her  a  cup  of  tea. 
Bttt  Waverky  is  so  gentle,  so  well  informed  " 

"Yes,"  said  Flora,  smiling;  "he  can  admire  the 
moon,  and  quote  a  stanza  from  Tasso." 

"  Besides,  you  Iraow  how  he  Ibught,"  added  Miss  Brad- 
wardine. 

"  For  mere  fighting,'*  answered  Ftera,  "  I  believe  all 
men  (that  is,  who  deserve  the  name)  are  preuy  much 
ahlce ;  there  is  generally  more  courage  required  to  run 
away.  They  have,  besides,  when  confronted  with  each 
«ther,  a  oertidh  instinct  for  strife,  as  we  see  in  other 
male  animals,  moh  as  dogs,  balli,  aiKl  so  forth.    But 
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WAVERLEY. 

high  and  perilous  enterprise  is  not  Wavecley's  forte.  He 
would  never  haTe  been  his  celebrated  ancestor  Sir  Nigd, 
but  only  Sir  Nigel's  eulogist .  and  poet.  I  will  tell  you 
where  he  wiU  be  afhome,  my  dear,  and  m  his  pla6e,^n 
Che  quiet  circle  of  domestic  happiness,  lettered  indolenoe, 
-and  elegant  enjoyments^  of  Waveriey-Honour.  .  And  he 
will  refit,  the  old  library  .in  the  most  exquisite  Gothic 
taste,  and  gami^  its  shelves  with  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  volumes;  and  he  will  draw  plans  and  land- 
scapes, and  write  verses,  and  rear  temples,  and  dig 
grottoes  ; — ^and  he  will  stand  in  a  clear  summer  night  in 
the  colonnade  before'  the  hall,  and  gaze  on  the  deer  as 
they  stray  in  the  moonlight,  or  lie  shadowed  by  the 
boughs  oif  the  huge  old  fantastic  oaks ;— and  he  will 
xepeat  verses  to  his  beautiful  wife,  who  will  hang  upon  his 
arm  ; — and  he  will  be  a  ha^^y  man." 

"And  she  will  be  a  happy  woman/'  thought  poor 
■Rose.  But  she  only  sighed,  and  dropped  the  oonversa- 
■tion. 


CHAP.  LIII. 

.Pergus  a  Suitor. 

I  AVERLEY  had,  indeed,  as  he  looked  doser  into 
the  state  of  the  Chevalier's  Court;,  less  reason  to 

I  be  satisfied  with  it.  It  contained^  as  they  say  an 
acorn  includes  all  Uie  ramifications  of  the  future  oak,  as 
many  seeds  oi  fre^asserie  and  intri^fue  as  might  have 
done  honour  to  the  Court  of  a  large  empire.  Every 
person  of  consequence  had  some,  separate  object,  which 
he  pursued  with  a  fury  that  Waveriey  considered  as 
altogether  disproportioned  to  its  importance.  Almost 
all  had  their  reasons  for  discontent,  although  the  most 
legitimate  was  that  of  the  worthy  old  Baron,  who  was 
only  distressed  on  account  of  the  common  cause. 
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**  Weshafl  hardly,"  said  he  one  monlii^  to  .Waveriey» 
when  they  lad  been  viewing  the  Castle; — **we  shall 
hardly  gain  the  obsidional  erown,  which  you  wot  well 
was  made  of  the  roots  or  grain  which  takes  root  within 
the  place  besi^ed,  or  it  may  be  of  the  herb  woodbine, 
paretaria,  or  pellitory  ;  we  shall  not,  I  say,  gain  it  by 
this  same  blockade  or  leaguer  of  Edinbuigh  Castle." 
For  this  opinion  he  gave  most  learned  and  satisfactory 
reasons,  that  the  reader  may  not  care  to  hear  repeated. 

Having  escaped  from  the  old  gentieman,  Waverley 
w«nt  to  Fergus's  lodgings  by  appointment,^^  to  await  his 
return  foom  Hol)rrood-House.  "I  am  to  have  a  par- 
ticular audietice  to-nkcaTow,"'Baid  Fergus  to  Waverley, 
overnight, ' '  and  you  must  meet  me  to  wish  me  joy  of  the 
success  whidi  I  securely  anticipate." 

The  morrow  came,  and  in  the  Chiefs  apartment  he 
found  Ensign  Maccombich  waiting  to  make  report  of  his 
turn  of  duty  in  a  sort  of  ditch  which  they  had  dug  across 
the  Castle-hill,  and  called  a  trench.  In  a  short  time  the 
Chiefs  voice  was  heard  on  the  stair  in  a  tone  of  impatient 
fury : — "  Cailum,— why,  Calltun  Beg,— Diaoul  I "  He 
entered  the  room  with  all  the  marks  of  a  man  agitated  by 
a  towering  passion ;  and  there  were  few  upon  whose 
features  rage  produced  a  more  violent  effect.  The  veins 
of  his  fOTehead  swelled  when  he  was  in  such  agitation  ; 
his  nostril  became  dilated  ;  his  cheek  and  eye  inflamed  ,* 
and  his  look  that  of  a  demoniac.  These  appearances  of 
half-suppressed  rage  were  the  more  frightful*  because 
they  were  obviously  caused  by  a  strong  effort  to  temper 
w^  discretion  an  almost  ungovernable  paroxysm  of 
passion,  and  resulted  from  an  internal  conflict  of  the  most 
dreadful  kind,  which  agitated  his  whole  frame  of  mortality. 

As  he  entered  the  apartment,  he  unbuckled  his  broad- 
sword, and  throwing  it  down  with  such  violence  that  the 
ij^pon  rolled  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  "  I  know 
not  what,"  he  excloime  1,  "  withholds  me  frotn  taking  a 
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solemn  (mMi  that  I  -will  nevermore  draw  it  in  Ms  eemse. 
Load  my  pistols,  CaUmn,  and  bimg  them  hither  in* 
stantif  ;^-instantlyi '!  CaUum,  whom  nodiing  ever 
startled,  disms^d,  or  disconcerted,  obeyed  very  coolly. 
Evan  Dhu,  upon  whose  brow  the  suspicion  that  his  Chkf 
had  been  insulted,  caUed  up  a  corresponding  storm, 
swdled  in  sullen  silehoe,  awaitii^  to  leam  where  or 
upon  mrfaont  vengeance  was  to  descend. 

''So,  Wavefley;  you  are  there,"  said  thtOaief,  after  a 
moment'^  reooUectioo;  ;-<-'^  Yes^  I  remember  I  adced  you 
to  shar«  my  tnomphi  and  you  have  cdme  to  witness  nw 
—disappointment  we  shall  call  it "  Evaa  now  pcesented 
the  written  report  he  had*  in  his  hand,  wfaidi  Fergus, 
threw  from  hhn  with  great  passion.  "  I  wish  to  God," 
he  said,  "  the  old  den  would  tumble  down  tpon  the 
heads  of  the  fools  who  attack;  and  the  knaves  who  defend 
it  i  I  see,  Wavexl^,  you  think  I  am  mad— 4eave  us, 
Evan,  but  be  within  call. " 

"The  Colonei's  in  animco  kippage,"  said  Mrs.  Flodc-- 
hart  to  Evan,  as  he  descended ;  "  I  wish  he  may  be 
weel, — the  very  veins  on  his  brent  brow  are  swelled  like 
whip-ciord  ;  wad  he  na  tak  something  ?  " 

"  He  usually  lets  blood  for  these  fits,"  answend  the 
Highland  andent  with,  great  composiu^. 

When  this  officer  left  the  room,  the  Chieftain  gradually 
reassumed  some  degree  of  composure. — "  I  know, 
Waverley,"  he  said,  *♦  that  Colonel  Talbot  has  persuaded 
you  to  6iu*se  ten  times  a-day  yarsr  engag&m&at  with  us  ; 
—nay,  never  deny  it,  fcn*  I  am  at  this  moment  tempted  to 
curse  my  own.  Would  you  believe  it,  I  made  this  very 
morning  two  suits  to  the  Prince,  and  he  ha&  rejected  them 
both  :  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"What  can  I  think,"  answered  Waveriey,  "till  I  kniow 
what  your  requests  wjere  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  signifies  what  they  were,  rato  ?  .  I  teU- 
you  it  was  I  that  made  them, — I;  to  whom  he  owes  mom. 
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than  to  sn^  tl»>ee  who  harre  joimed  tiie  stsettdaird  ;  for  I 
negcftiAtad  the'whote  btuioetas,  and  brouifht  in  all  thei 
Perthshire  men  when  not  one  would  have  stirredL  I  vau> 
not  lilMlf,  i  th5»k},  to  s^  BBOf  iXiihg  veiyonrdtisoniable, 
and  if  I  did  tit^ym^^iithasKS'strAdiedapoint-^Wel}/ 
but  you  shall  know  all,  nowtfaat  I  canrdraw  my  breath, 
again  with  some*  friscdoRi.-^yott  «*eiBeinber  my  eaH's 
pateiic ;  it  is  dated  socie  years  bacic,  for  setvices:  then: 
rdndeMt ;  and  ceftaitily  my  raient  ha^  not  been 
diminished,  to  say  the  Usisit  by  my  subsequent  behavkmrc : 
How,  sir,  I  value  thi»  bauble  of  !a  coronet  as  little  as  you* 
can,  or  any  philosoplier  on'  earth  ;  for  I  hold  -  that  the 
chief  of  9Bch  a  dkn  as  the  Sllochd  nan  Ivor  is  snpeirior  in. 
rank  to  any  earl  In  Scottod.  But  I  had  a  particular 
reason  for  assumhigf  this  curbed  title  at  tilis  time.  You 
must  know,  that  I  ksaLvned  atoidentally'  that  die  Prince 
has  been  pressingr  that  old  fbolisb  Baron  of  Bradwardine* 
to  disinherit  hift  maAe  heir,  or  nineteenth  or  twentieth' 
cousin,  who  has'  taken  a  cowimund  in  the  Bleetor  of 
Hanover's  militia,  and  to  settle  his  estate  upon  your 
pretty  little  friend  Rose ;  and  this,  as  being'  the  command 
of  his  Wng  and  overlord,  who  may  alter  the  destmition 
of  a  fief  at  pleasure,  the  otd  gentleman  seems  well'  reoon-^ 
died  to." 

"  And  what  becomes  df  the  homage^" 

"  Curse  the  homage  I — I  iDelieve  Rose  is  to  pull  oft*  the 
queen's  slipper  on  her  coronation^day.  or  some  such 
trash.  WeU,  sir,  as  Rose  Bradwardine  would  always 
have  made  a  suitable  match  for  me,  but  for  this  idiotical 
predilection  of  her  father  for  the  heir-male,  it  occurred  to 
me  there  now  remained  no  obstacle,  unless  that  the  Baron 
Bright  ekpect  His  daughter's  hurtxind  to  take  the  name  of 
Bradwardine  (which  you  know  would  be  impossible  in 
my  case),  and  that  this  might  be  evaded  by  my  assuming 
the  title  to  wMch  I  had  so  good  a  right,  and  which,  of 
course,  would  supersede  that  difficulty.    If  she  was  to  be 
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also  VisootAktess  Bradivarditie  in  her  own  n^t,  after  her 
father's  demise,  so  much,  tiie  better;  I  ootdd  have  no 
objection." 

.  "  But,  Feiigfus/'  said  Waverley,  ''  I  had  no  idea  that 
you  had  any  affection  for  Misa  E^dwardine,  and  you  are 
sdways  sneering  at  her  father."  <. 

^.  "  I  have  as  muoh  affection  for  Misd  Bradwatdine,  my 
good  friend;  as  I  think  it  neoessafy  to  have  for  th&  fiUure 
mistress. of  my  family,  and. the  mother  of  my  children. 
She  is  a  Very  pretty,  intelligent  girl»  and  is,  certaiiUy  of 
one  of  the  very  first  Lowland  fiunilies ;  and,  with  a  little 
of  Flora's  instructions  and  forming,  will  make,  a  .very 
good  fig^re.  As  to  her  lather,  be  is  an  originalr  it  is 
true,  and  an  absurd  one  enough ;  but  he  has  given  such 
severe  lessons  to  Sir  Hew  Halbert,.  that  dear  defunct  the 
Laird  .of  Balmawhapple,  and  others,  thsX  nobody  dare 
laugh  at  him,  so  his  absurdity  goes  for  nothing.  I  tell 
you  there  could  have  been  no  earthly  objec^on — ^none. 
I  had  settled  the  thing  entirely  in  my  own  mmd." 

"But   had  you  asked  the   Baron's  consent,"  said 
Waverley,  "or  Rose's?" 

,  "To  what  purpose?  To  have  spoke  to  the  3a^n 
before!  had  assumed  my  title  would  have  only  provoked 
a  premature  and  irritating  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
the  change  of  name,  when,  as  Earl  of  Glennaquoich,  I 
had  only  to  propose  to  him  to  carry  his  d— d  bear  and 
bootrlauds.  party  per  paU»  <«*  in  a  scutcheon  of  pretence, 
or  in  a  separate  shield  perhaps — any  way  that  woul^  not 
blemish  my  own  coat-of-orms.  And  as  to  Rose,  I  don't 
see  what  objection  she  could  have  made,  if  her  father 
was  satisfied." 

"  Perhaps  the  same  that  your  sister  makes  to  me,  you 
being  satisfied." 

'  Fergus*  gave  a  broad  stare  at  the  comparison  which 
this  supposition  implied,  but  cautiously  suppressed  the 
answer  which  rose  to  bis  tongue.     * '  O,  we  shouW  easily 
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have  arranged  all  that.— So,  sir.  I  craved  a  private  inter- 
view, and  this  morning  was  assigned  ;  and  I  asked  you 
to  meet  me  here,  thinkmg,  like  a  fool,  that  I  should  want 
your  countenance  as  bride's*man.  Well— I  statie  mjr 
pretensions— they  are  not  denied  ;  the  promises  so 
repeatedly  made,  and  the  patent  granted— <bcy  are 
acknowledged.  But  I  propose,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
to  assume  the  rank  which, the  patent  bestowed— r I  have 

the  old  story  of  the  jealousy  of  C and  M  — —  truihped 

up  against  me — I  resist  this  pretext,  and  offer  to  procoie 
their  written  acquiesoence,  in  virtue  of  the  date  of  my 
patent  as  prior  to  their  silly  claims — I  assure  you  I  would 
have  had  such  a  consent  f^om  them,  if  it  had  been  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  And  then,  out  comes  the  real  truth  ; 
and  he  dares  to  tell  me,  to  my  face,  that  my  patent  must 
be  suppressed  for  the  present,  for  fear  of  disgusting  that 
rascally  coward  and  faineant — (naming  the  rival  chief  of 
his  own  dan) — who  has  no  better  title  to  be  a  chieftain 
than  I  to  be  Emperor  of  China ;  and  who  is  pleased  to 
shelter  his  dastardly  reluctance  to  come  out,  agreeable  to 
his  promise  twenty  times  pledged,  under  a  pretended 
jealousy  of  the  Prince's  partiality  to  me.  And,  to  leave 
tills  miserable  driveller  without  a  pretence  for  his 
cowardice,  the  Prince  asks  it  as  a  personal  favour  of  me, 
forsooth,  not  to  press  my  just  and  reasonable  request 
at  this  moment     After  this,  put  your  faith  in  princes  ! " 

"  And  did  your  audience  end  here  ?  " 

"  End  ?  O  no  !  I  was  determined  to  leave  him  no 
pretence  for  his  ingratitude,  and  I  therefore  stated,  with 
all  the  composure  I  could  muster, — ^for  I  promise  you  I 
trembled  with  passion,— the  particular  reasons  I  had  for 
wishing  that  his  Royal  Highness  would  impose  upon  me 
any  other  mode  of  exhibiting  my  duty  aiid  devotion,  as 
my  views  in  life  made,  what  at  any  other  time  would  have 
been  a  mere  trifle,  at  this  crisis  a  severe  sacrifice ;  and 
then  I  explained  to  him  my  foil  plan." 
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"And  what jdid  the  Prince  answe*?**  ■  '  * 

"Answer ?  why-eit  is  wdl  it  is writteii,  Cturse  not  the 
king ;  no,  not  hi  thy  thought ! — ^w&y,  he  answcved,  that> 
truly  he  was  glad  I  had  made  Mm  my  oonfidatit,  to  pse^ 
y&ax  more  grievbns  disappointment,  for  he  coi^  asstem 
me,  upon  the  word  of  a  pdnce,  that  Miss  Bradwardlne^ff 
afifections  were,  engaged,  and  he  was  utider  a  paiticokir 
promise  £0  fiaivour  them.  '  So,  my  desir  Fergus/  saod  he^ 
withfaismost  gracious  cast  of  snile,  'asithe  marriage  is 
nttierly  out  of  question,  there  need  t>e  nai  hurry,  you 
know,  about  the  earldom;'  And  so  he  glided  off,  and? 
Isfi  me.pJanid  Id." 

"  And  what  did  you  do?  " 

' '  I'll  teli  yon  what  I  ctmM  have  done  at  that  moment*^ 
sold  myself  to  the  devil  or  the  Elector,  whichever  c^red 
the  dearest  xercnge.  However,  I  am  nowcooL  I  know^ 
he  intends  to  marry  her  to  some  of  his  rascally  Frendl- 
men,  or  his  Irish  cheers :  but  I  will  watch  them  close  ; 
and  let  the  man  that  >  would  supplant  me  look  well  to 
himself-*^^(7^»a  coprirsi^  Signor.*' 

After  some  further  conversation,  mmeciessaay  to  be 
detailed,  Wayerley  took  leave  <rf  the  Chieftain,  whose 
fury  had  now  subsided  into  a  deep  and  strong  desire  of 
vengeance,  and  returned  home,  scarce  able  to  analyze 
the  mixture  of  feelings  which  the  narrative  had  awakened 
in  his  own  bosom.. 


CHAP.  tlV. 
'*a*o  one  thing  conatant  never.** 

I  AM  the  VC37-  chfld  of  caprice,"  said  Waverley  to 

himsdf,  as  he  bcdted  the  door  of  his  apartment, 

I  and  paced  it  \(ith '  hasty  steps.^"  What  is  it  to 

me  that  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  slunM  wish  to  marry  Rose 

Bradwardine  ?— I  love  her'  Inot^I  might  have  been  loved 
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by  hisf,  perhaps  ;  but  I  rejected  her  simirfe,  natural,- and 
affecting  attachment^. instead  of  cherishing  it  into-  ten«/ 
demes«»  and  dedicated  mjrsdf  to  one  who  will  nevw 
love  mortal  man.  unless  old  Warwick*  th&  King-maker, 
,  should  ari;3£i  from  the  dead.  Thfr  Bmim.  too^I  would 
not  have  oared  about  his  estate,  and  so  the  name  wotQdi 
have,  been  no  stumbUng-block.  The  devil  might  have- 
taken  the  barren  moors,  and  drawn  ofif  the  royal  at/igip, 
for  anjrthiag  I  would  have  minded.  .  But,  framed  as  ihe 
is  lor  domestib  affi^tion  and  tenderness,  kx  giving  and 
receiving  all  those  kind  and  quiet  attentions  which  sweeten 
life  to  those  who-  pass  it  together,  ^as  is  sought  by  Feigus' 
Mac-Ivor*  He  v^  not  use  her  iU,  to  be  sure^-of  that> 
he  is  incapatde — but  he  wiU  neglect  her  after  the  first 
month  I  he  will  be  too  intent  on  subduing  some  rival 
chieftain,  or  ctrciunventing  some  favourite  at  court,  on 
gaining  some  heathy  hill  and  bke,  or  adding  to  his 
bands  dome  new  troop  of  cafierans,  to  inquire  what  she 
does,  OF  how  she  amuses  herself. 

And  then  will  canker  sorvow  eat  her  bud» 
And  cluue  the  native  beauty  from  her  cheek ; 
And  she  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
And  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague  fit, 
And  so  she'll  die. 

And  such  a  catastrophe  of  the  most  gentle  creature  on 
earth  might  have  been  prevented,  if  Mr.  Edward  Wa- 
verley  had  had  his  eyes  !  Upon  my  word,  I  cannot  im* 
derstand  how  I  thought  Flora  so  much — that  is  so  very 
much — handsomer  than  Rose.  She  is  taller,  indeed,  and 
her  manner  more  formed  ;  but  many  people  think  Miss 
Bradwardine's  more  natural ;  and  she  is  certainly  much 
younger.  I  should  think  Flora  is  two  years  older  than  I 
am — I  will  look  at  tiiem  particularly  this  evening." 

And  with  this  resolution*  Waverley  went  to  drink  tea 
(as  the  fiishion  was  Sixty  Years  since]  at  the  house  of  • 
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lady  of  quality  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Chevalier, 
where  he  found/as  he  expected,  both  the  ladies.  AH 
rose  as  he  entered,  but  Flora  immediately  resumed  her 
place,  and  the  conversation  in  which  she  was  engaged. 
Rose,  on  the  contrary,  almost  imperceptibly,  made  a 
little  way  in  the  crowded  circle  for  his  advancing  the 
comer  <k  sl  chair.  ''Her  manner,  upon  the  whole,  is 
most  engaging,"  said  Wav^ley  to  himself. 

.  A  dispute  occurred  whether  the  Gaielic  or  Italian  lan- 
guage was  most  liquid,  and  best  adapted  for  poetry ; 
the  opinion  for  the  Gaelic,  which  probably  might  not 
have  found  supporters  elsewhere,  was  here  fiercely  de- 
fended by  seven  Highland  ladies,  who  talked  at  the  top  of 
their  lungs,  and  screamed  the  company  deaf,  with  (ex- 
amples of  Celtic  euphonia.  Flora  observing  the  Low- 
land ladies  sneer  at  the  comparison,  produced  some 
reasons  to  show  that  it  was  not  altogether  so  absurd : 
but  Rose,  when  asked  for  her  opinion,  gave  it  with 
animation,  in  praiser  of  Italian,  which  she  had  studied 
with  Waveriey's  assistance.  "  She  has  a  more  correct 
ear  than  Flora,  though  a  less  accomplished  musician," 
said  Waverley  to  himself.  "  I  suppose  Miss  Mac-Ivor 
will  next  compare  Mac-Murrough  nan  Fonn  to 
Ariosto!" 

Lastly,  it  so  befell  that  the  company  differed  whether 
Fergus  should  be  asked  to  perform  oh  the  flute,  at  which 
he  was  an  adept,  or  Waverley  invited  to  read  a  play  of 
Shakspeare  ;  and  the  lady  of  the  house  good-humouredly 
undertook  to  collect  the  votes  of  the  company  for  poetry 
or  music,  under  the  fcondition,  that  the  gentleman  whose 
talents  were  not  laid  under  contribution  that  evening, 
should  contribute  them  to  enliven  the  next  It  chanced 
that  Rose  had  the  casting  vote.  Now  Flora,  who 
seemed  to  impose  it  as  a  rule  upon  herself  never  to 
countenance  any  proposal  which  might  seem  to  en- 
ooumge  Waverley,  had  voted  for  music,  providing  the 
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Baron  would  take  his  violin  to  aoconipany  Fei^g^us.  "  I 
wish  you  joy  of  your  tasle.  Miss  Mac-Ivor,"  thought 
Edward,  as  they  sought  for  his  book.  "  I  thought  it 
better  when  we  were  at  Glennaquoich  ;  but  certainly 
the  Baron  is  no  great  performer,  and  Shakspeare  is 
worth  listening  to." 

Romeo  and  Juliet  was  selected,  and  Edward  read  with 
taste,  feeling,  and  spirit,  several  scenes  from  that  play. 
All  the  company  applauded  with  their  hands,  and  many 
with  their  tears.  Flora,  to  whom  the  drama  was  wdl 
known,  was  among  the  former  ;  Rose,  to  whom  it  was 
altogether  new,  belonged  to  the  latter  class  of  admirers. 
*'  She  has  more  feeling,  too,"  said  Waverley,  inter- 
nally. 

The  conversation  turning  upon  the  incidents  of  the 
play,  and  upon  the  characters,  Fergus  declared  that  the 
only  one  worth  naming,  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  spirit, 
was  Mercutio.  **  I  could  not,"  he  said,  "quite  follow 
all  his  old-fashioned  wit,  but  he  must  have  been  a  very 
pretty  fellow,  according  to  the  ideas  of  his  time." 

"And  it  was  a  shame,*'  said  Ensign  Maccombich, 
who  usually  followed  his  Colonel  everywhere,  "  for  that 
Tibbert,  or  Taggart,  or  whatever  was  his  name,  to  stick 
him  under  the  other  gentleman's  arm,  while  he  was 
redding  the  fray." 

The  ladies,  of  course,  declared  loudly  in  favour  of 
Romeo ;  but  this  opinion  did  not  go  undisputed.  The 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  several  other  kidies,  severely 
reprobated  the  levity  with  which  the  hero  transfers  his 
affections  from  Rosalind. to  Juliet.  Flora  remained 
silent  until  hi6r  opinion  was  repeatedly  requested,  and 
then  answered,  she  thought  the  circumstance  objected 
to  not  only  reconcilable  to  nature,  but  such  as  in  the 
highest  degree  evinced  the  art  of  the  poet  "  Romeo  is 
ddscribed."  said  she,  "  as  a  young  man,  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible of  the  softer  passions  ;  hi'i  lovo  is  at  first  fixed 
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'Upon  a  woman  who  could  afford  it  no  return  t  this  he 
rqjcatedly  tolls  you, — 

From  love's  weak  chOdiah  bow  she  lives  unharmect ; 

and  again,-*- 

She  hath  forsworn  to  love. 

Now,  as.it  was  impossible  that  Romeo's  love,  supposing 
him  a  reasonable  being,  could  continue  to  subsist  with- 
out hope,  the  poet  has,  with  great  art,  seized  the  moment 
when  he  was  reduced  actually  to  despair,  to  throw  in 
his  way  an  object  more  accomplished  than  her  by  whom 
he  had  been  rejected,  and  who  is  disposed  to  repay  his 
attachment.  I  can  scarce  conceive  a  situation  more  cal- 
culated to  enhance  the  ardour  of  Romeo's  affection  for 
Juliet,  than  his  being  at  once  raised  by  her  from  the 
state  of  drooping  melancholy  in  which  be  appears  first 
upon  the  scene,  to  the  ecstatic  state  in  which  he  ex- 
cbin.J — 


-oorae  what  sorrow  can. 


It  cannot  countervsul  the  exchange  (^  joy 
That  one  short  moment  gives  me  in  her  sight." 

•*  Good,  now,  -Miss  Mac4vor,"  said  a  young  lady  of 
quality,  "  do  you  mean  to  cheat  us  out  of  our  prero- 
gative ?  will  you  persuade  us  love  cannot  subsist  without 
hope,  or  that  the  lover  must  become  fickle  if  the  lady  is 
cruel  ?  O  fie  1  I  did  not  expect  such  an  unsentimental 
conclusion."  . 

"  A  lover,  my  dear  Lady  Betty,"  said  Flora,  "  may,  I 
concetve,  persevere  in  his  suit,  imder  very  disoonragins: 
circumstances.  Affection  can  (now  and  then)  withstand 
very  severe  storms  of  rigour,  hut  not  a  long  xxdor  frost  of 
downright  indifference.  Don't,  even  with  ymtr  sMnc- 
tioRs,  try  the  experiment  upon  any  lover  whose  faith  you 
value.  Love  will  sid>sist  on  wonderfully  little  hope,  but 
not  altogether  without  it," 
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"  It  will  be  jtBt  like  Duncan  Mao^rdie's  mare/'  said 
£van»  "  if  your  ladyships  please ;  he  wanted  to  use  her 
by  degrees  to  live  without  meat,  and  just  as  he  had  put 
her  on  a  straw  &day,  the  poor  tiling  died  t " 

Bvan's  illustration  set  the  compai^  a-laughing;  and  the 
discoune  took  a  diffietent  turn.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
party  broke  up,  and  Edward  returned  home,  musing  on 
what  Fk>id  had  said.  ' '  I  will  love  my  Rosalind  iio  more, " 
said  he :  "she  has  given  me  a  broad  enough  hint  for 
Cbat ;  and  I  will  speak  to  her  brother,  and  res^  my  suit. 
But  for  a  JuBet—^would  it  be  handsome  to  interfere  with 
Fecffus's  pretensions  ?<^hough  it  is  impossible  they  cap 
«rer  succeed ;  cmd  should  they  miscarry,  what  then  ? — 
why  theu  ahrs  eomme  alars. "  And  with  this  resolution, 
o£  being  guided  by  Gnrcumstances,  did  our  hero  commit 
himself  to  z^)oscb 


CHAP.  LV. 
A  Brave  Man  In  Sorrow. 

F  my  fair  readers  should  be  of  opinion  tlMit  my 
hero's  levity  in  love  i$  alt<)gether  unpardonable, 
I  must  remind  them  that  all  his  griefs  and  diffi- 
culties did  not  arise  from  that  sentimental  source.  Even 
the  lyric  poet,  who  comi^ns  so  feelingly  of  the  pains  of 
love,  could  not  forget,  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
"in  debt  and  in  drink,"  which,  doubtless,  were  great 
aggravations  of  his  distress.  There  were  indeed  wh(de 
days  in  which  Wavedey  thought  neither  of  Flora  nor 
Rose  Braflwardine,  but  which  were  spent  in  melancholy 
conjectures  on  the  probable  state  of  matters  at  Waverley- 
Honour,  and  the  dubious  issue  of  the  civil  contest  in  which 
he  vmB  pledged.  Colonel  Talbot  often  engE^ed  him  in 
discussions  upon  the  justice  of  the  cause  he  had  espoused. 
••  Not,"  he  said,  "  that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  quit  it 
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at  this  preset  moment,  for,  come  What  "will,  you  must 
stand  b7  your  rash  engagement.  But  I  wish  you  to  be 
aware  thai < the  right  is  not  with  you;  that  you  are 
fighting  against  the  real  interests  of  your  country ;  and 
that  you  ought,  as  an  Englishman  and  a  patriot,,  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  to  leave  this  imhappy  expedition 
before  the  snowiball  mdts."    . 

In  such  pohtical  disputes^  Waverley  usually  opposed 
the  common  arguments  of  his  party,  with  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  trouble  the  reader.  But  he  had  little  to  say 
when  the  Colonel  urged  him  to  compare  the  strength  l^ 
which  they  had  imdertaken  to  overthrow  the  Government 
with  that  which  was  now  assembling  very  rajadly  for  its 
support.  To  this  statement  Waverley  had  but  one 
answer:  "If&e  cause  I  have  undertaken  be  perilous, 
there  would  be  the  greater  disgrace  in  abandoning  it," 
And  in  his  turn  he  generally  silenced  Colonel  Talbot,  and 
succeeded  in  changing  the  subject. 

One  night,  when,  after  a  long  dispute  of  this  nature, 
the  friends  had  separated,  and  our  hero  had  retired  to 
bed,  he  was  aiwakened  about  midnight  by  a  suppressed 
groan.  He  started  up  and  listened  ;  it  came  from  the 
apartment  of  Colonel  Talbot,  which  was  divided  from 
his  own  by  a  wainscoted  partition,  with  a  door  of  com- 
munication. Waverley  approached  this  door,  and  dis- 
tinctly heard  one  or  two  deep  drawn  sighp.  What  could 
be  the  matter?  The  Colonel  had  parted  from  him, 
apparently,  in  his  usual  state  of  spirits.  He  must  have 
been  taken  suddenly  iU.  Under  this  impression,  he 
opened  the  door  of  communication  very  gently,  and  per- 
ceived the  Colonel  in  his  night-gown,  seated  by  a  table 
on  which  lay  a  letter  and  a  picture.  He  raised  his  head 
hastily,  as  Edward  stood  uncertain  whether  to  advance 
or  retire,  and  Waverl^  perceived  that  his  cheieks  were 
stained  with  tears. 

'  As  if  ashamed  at  being  found  giving  way  to  such 
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maotion,  Ooloiidl  Talbot  rose  with  appacent  difpleastire, 
imd  said,  witk  some  sjtenmess,  "  I  think,  Mr.  W^verley, 
my  owfk  ^jtsLKtm/snt  and  the  houxj,  might  ^have  secured 
oven  a  prisoner  against  "-*n—  , 

"  Do  not  say  intrusiot^,  Ccdonel  Talbot;  I  heard yo^ 
breathe  hardi  and  feared  you  were  ill ;  that  alone  iQOiUd 
liave  iadu9ed:ine  tol>re^  in  i^oi^  you*" 
"  I  am  well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  perfectly  well,** 
"But  you  are  distressed^"  said  Edward;  '* is. there 
•ny  thing  can  be  done  ?  " 

"Nothings  yU:^  Waverley :  X  was  on)y  thiq^dng  of 
home,  and  of  some  unpleasant  occurrences  there." 
••  Ciood  God,  my  i^acle  f "  easclaimed  Waverley.  , 
•'  Noj-^it  is  a  grief  entirely  ray  own.    I  am  ashamed 
jQHX  Should  have  seen  it  disarm  me  so  much ;  but  it 
must  haiie.its  course  at  times,  that  it  may  be  at  others 
m«»:e  decently  supported.     I  would  h^e  kept  it  secret. 
from  you  ;  for  I  think  it  will  jgricve  you,  and.yet  you  c^ 
administer  no  consolation.     But  you  have  surprised  me 
— I  see  you  are  siuT)rised  yourself,— -and  I  hate  mystery. 
%Read  that  letter." 

,  The  letter  wa$^  Uoi^  Cqk>]9el  Talbot's  sister,  and  in 
these  MFordff ; 

"I  received  yours,  my  dearest  brother,  by  Hodges. 
Sir  B.  W.  and  Mr.  R.  are  still  at  large,  but  are  ^ot  per- 
mitted to  leave  London.  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  give 
yiQU  as  good  an  aeooont  of  matters  in  the  square.  But 
the  news  of  the  unhappy  aJSair  at  Presto^  came  upon  us, 
with  the  dreadful  addition  that  you  were  among  the 
ftfllei^  -You  know  Lady  Emily's,  state  of  health,  when 
your  fnendship  for  Sir  E,  induced  you  to  leave  her.  She 
was  much  harasaed  with  the  sid  acpo^nts  from  Scotland 
of  the  rebellion  having  broken  out ;  but  kept  \^  her 
spirits,  as,  she  slaid^  it  became  your  wife,  ai^d,  ^r  the 
.sake  of .thelittuoe  hdir,  so  Joog  hoped  fpr.jn  vain. .  Alas, 
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my  dicar  brother,  these  hopes  are  now  ended  f  '  NbtWftMi- 
standlng  all  my  watchful  care,  this  unhapi^y  rumour 
reached  her  without  preparation.  She  was  talcen  iH  hn- 
mediately ;  and  the  poor  infant  scarce  survived  its  birth. 
Woiild  to  Gotfthis  were  all !  But  although  ^he  contra- 
diction of  the  horrible  report  by  your  own  lettter  has 

greatjy  revived  her  spirits,  yet  Dr.  ^  ^apprehends,  I 

grieve  to  say,  serious,  and  even  dangerdus,  consequences 
^o  fcef  health,  especially  from  the  uncertainty  in  which 
she  must  necessarily  remain  for  sortie  time,  ^gravated 
by  the  ideas  she  has  forttied  of  the  ferocity  <^  those  with 
whom  yOu  are  a  prisoner.  ' '  - 

*'Do,  therefore,  my  dear  brother,  as  soon  as  this 
reaches  ypu,  endeavour  to  gain  yoiu*  release,*  by  parole, 
hy  ransom,  or  lany  way  that  is  practicable.  I  do  not 
exaggerate  Lady  Emily's  state  of  health  ;  but  I  must  not 
•^ — dare  not — suppress  the  truth.— Ever,  my  dear  Philip, 
your  most  affectionate  sister, 

**  LtrcY  Talbot/' 

Edward  stood  motionless  when  he  had  perused  this 
letter;  for  the  conclusion  was  Inevitable, '  that  by  the 
Colonel's  journey  in  quest  of  him,  he  had  incurred  tins 
heavy  calainity.  It  was  severe  enough,  even  in  its  irre- 
mediable part;  for  CoJonel  Talbot  and  Lady  Eiiilly, 
long  without  a  family,  had  fondly  exulted  in  the  hopes 
which  were  now  blasted.  Biit  this  disappointment  was 
nothing  to  the  extent  of  the  threatened  evil ;  and 
Edward  with  horror,  regarded  himself  as  the  original 
cause  of  both. 

Ere  he  could  collect  himself  sufficiently  to  speak. 
Colonel  Talbot  had  recovered  his  usual  composure  of 
manner,  though  his  troubled  eye  denoted  his  mental 
agony. 

"She  is  a  woman,  my  young  friend,  who  may  justify 
'even  a  soldier's  tears."    He  reachtd  bim  the  miniature. 
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^eafaibttiif^  featuves  #1udi  fully  justified  t^  eci]<)gl»in:; 

i^ '  and  yet, .  God  kndws,  wh^  you  see  of  her  there  i?  tiie 

ieast'  of  the  chaimd^she.possesse^r^possessed,  Isshfoul^ 
ptAaps  iay-^but  God's  will  bfe  done  ! '!  :.         • 

':    "  Itoik'  must  -fly-^ou  must  fly  instantly  to  her  relief. 

Itisnot-^it  shall  not  be  too'l^te.''  •  i 

■     **;Fly  l-**diclMr  ii  it  poSsit^?    I  am  a  prisoner^^^pon 

-t)ar61fe."..    ..'.:-■< 

"  I  am  your  keeper — I  restore  your  parole — I  .am  t(0 

jmsAisr  fbori^yoiL" 

"  You  cannot  do  so  consistently  with  your  duty-;  nicjr 
can  I  accept  a  discharge  ^wm-you  with  due  regard  to  my 
own  honour— you  would  be  made  responsible." 

"I  will  answer  i^rwjth.my bead,  if  necessary,"  said 
Waverley,  impetuously.  "I  have  been  the  unhappy 
cause  of  the  loss  of  "your    child— make   me  not  the 

-tetirftere^  of  yoifr  wife.?' 

-    "No,  my  dear  Edward/'  said  Talbot,   taking  him 

Idndly  by  the  hand,  ^'youaie  i&  no  respect  to  blame  ; 
and  if  I  concealed  this  domestic  distress  for  two  days,  it 
was  lest  your* sensibility- -shonild  view  it  in  that  l^[ht. 

>You  toUld  npt  think  of  me,  'hardly  Jcnew  of  my  existence, 
when  I  left  England  in  quest  of  you.     It  is  a  respoiisi-      K 

.bUity, '  Heaven:  kaows,  suifideiitly-  heavy  for  mortafity,      1 

4hkt  ^We  niust  answer  for  the  foreseen  and  direct  result  of      | 
our  actions.'-'-'fbr  their  indiredt  and  consequential  opefd- 
4Um,  the  great  and  good  Being,  who  alone  can  foresee      ( 
the  dependence  of  human  events  on  each  other,  hatfi       < 
not  pronounced  his  ft^l  creatures  liable." 

"But  that  you  shoukl  have  left  Lady  Emily,"  said 
Waverley,  with  much  eihotion,  "in  the  situation  of  all 
x>thers  the  most  interesting  to  a  husband,  tc  seek  a  " — ^ 
"I  only  did  my  duty,"  answered  Colonel  Talbot» 
oahnly,  '*  and  I  do  not,  ought  not  to  regnet  it  If  tlie 
path  of  gratitude  and  honour  were  always  smooth  and 
^asy,  there  wonld  be  little  merit  in  following  it ;  but  it 
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mo¥6li  often  m  contradiction  to  our  toteivslB^md  pflBritea^ 
and  sometimes  to  our  better  afifoetions.  These  atae  the 
1^2^  of  Ufe,  and  this,  tiiot^  not  the'  least  bitter/'  <iihe 
tears  came  unbidden  to  his  e^)  **ii  not  the  &es|iiihiG}i 
-k  has'tteen  myfote  to  encounter. — Bdtwevifl  talk  of 
this  to-morrow,"  he  said,  wringih|r  Wavertey's  baitdi. 
'**  Good-night ;  strive  to  foiigct  it<ior  a  few  bows.  It  will 
dawn,  I  think,  by  six,  and  it  is  now  past  twa  -(^kk|- 
ttighf 

Edward  retired,  without  trusting  his^rpioft 
Wplf. 


CHAP.  LVL 
3!zertion. 

I  HEN  Colonel  Talbot  ^tered  the  brealdSMl- 
parlour  next  inon^tg^,  he  learned  from  W^er- 
ley's  servant  thai  our  hero  h^d  been  abi?Oftd  Itt  m 
:early  hour;  aad  was  not' yet  tetumed^  Thej  tn(»iiing 
was  weSL  advanced. bbfoEB.  hej  again  appeared.  He 
.arrived  out  of;  breath,  but  iifitjb  an  ait  of  jof  that  «9tos- 
-ished  Colonel  Talbot 

"  There," .  said  he-,  throwing  a  .paper  on  tfie  ,tabkv 
"thfflre  is  my  morning'^  wcnrk.*^Alick,  pack  up  ibn 
Colpnel's  clothes.    Make  haste,  miikehaate." 

The  Colonel  examined  the  paper  with  astonishndesit. 
It  was  a  pass  fixmi/the  CheyaUer  to  C^ivd  Talbot,  to  re- 
pair to  Leith,  or  any  Other  port  in  posse$$io&  of  his  Rogral 
.Highness's  troops;  aitd  thei^  to  eif^ark  for  E^land  or 
'dsewhere;  at  his  free  pleasure ;  he  6idy  giving,  his  paiK^ 
of  h<inoiir  nott  tb  bear  anus  ^ai&st  tise  house  of  Stoait 
Air.the  spax»ot  a  twelvemorith. . 

••'In  the,  n^me  of 'God,*'. said  the  Colonel;  his  eyes 
'*^)arldiog  with  eagerness,  *'  how  did  you  obtain  this  ?  " 
"  I  was  at  the  Chevalier'a  let!«6  fts:sQoa  as  he  usually 
a|a4    .  , 
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rteft.  He  was  fpone  ti>  thd  tzimp  at  Dvt^ftgstctfi.  I 
pursued  him  thither ;  asked  and  obtained 'an  audience--, 
but  I  will  telj  you  not  a  wotd  more,  ui^e^s  I  see  you 
bagtetopack'* 

*')BeSog»  I  knoW  whether  I  oan  avml  myself  Of  0u«r 
passport,  or  how  it  was  obtained?  "  .     ; 

:^'0,  y4)VL  ctm  take  out  the  things  again*  you  knowi^— 
Ndw»  Iseeyiou  bu^,  I  wiU  go  oa.  When  I  first  mm*y 
tkmedyour  tiame.  tus  eyes  spaikled  almost  as  bright  aft-, 
youtedbl  two  mttmfes  sincei  '  Had  you,'  he  earnestly 
asked,  *  shown,  any  Scaitivuefits  favourable  to  hif  cause  ?* 

*  Not  in  Ae  least,  ndr  wta  there  any  hope  you  would  do 
ao.'  Hi6  cfrantenance  fdU  I  Feqi;ested  your  freedom. 
'  Impossible,:*  he  sakl  ;^-^  jvour  importance  as  a  friend^ 
apd  €bnfi!daat  of  sudt  and  such  pensonages,  made  my 
request  altogether  extravagant.'  I  told  him  my  own 
story  and  yours  ;  amd  asked  him  to  judge  what  my  feel- 
ings must  b6  liy  his  owm.  He  has  a  heart,  and  a  kind 
one,  Oolcmti  Talfaot*  you  may  sayt  what  you  pleasev  Her 
took  a  ^eet  of  p^ier^  scad  wrote  the  paas  with  his  own, 
handL.   *  I  will  not  trust  mysdf  with  my  counci),^  he  said ; 

*  they  w^  axgue  me  out  of  what  is  right.  I  will  not. 
endure  that  a  friend,  valued  as  I  value  yeu,  should  be 
loaded  with  the  painful  teflections  which  must  afiS^ct  you. 
in  case  <^  ft^rtber  misfortune  in  Colonel  Talbot's  family ; 
ubr  will  I  keep  a  braye  eneray  a  prisoner  under  such 
circumstanoe&  Besides,'  said  he,  '  I  think  I  can  justify 
myself  to  my  prudent  advisers,  by  pleadmg  the  good 
effect  such  Imity  will  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  great 
Englisfa  families  witkwhom  Colonel  Talbot  is  connected.'" 

"  There  the  politician  peeped  out/'  said  the  Cplonel. 
"  Well,  at  least   he  conduded  like  a  king's  son. — 

*  Take  the  passport ;  I  have  added  a  condition  for  form'^ 
tako ;  but  if  the  Colood  objects  to  it,  let  him  depart 
withdut  giving  any  parole  whatever,  t  come  here  tp  waff 
with  men,  but  not  to  distress  OS  tmtoger  women.' " 
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'  *'  W^,  I  never  thought  to  have  been  so  mncbiddeblBili 
to  the- Pretend '*— —  ; 

.  "To the  Prince,' 'said  Waverl^,  smiling.         ..   i   • 

"To  the  Chevalier,"  said  the  Colonel  ;'  '^it  i^'aTgdodl 
trav^fling  name,  and  whicH  v^  ihay  bo^  ireely  use.  iDid 
he  say  anything  more?"  /j    ,.-/       ,:  ,^ 

-  '^Only  asked  If  there  Aims  anything' else: '«he  totfld 
oblige  irte  in;  and  when  I.repfied.jn  fbe~i|egfttUre^'/h& 
s^odk  me' by  the  hand,^3nd  ivished  aH  his  follower^  wece.* 
as  cotiSidemte^  since  sbnie  fdends  of  mine  notiontfadce^ 
all  he  had- to'  bestow,  bttt-  mamy^ tilings  >vtdoh  v^erb  exi*-. 
tfrely  ottfof  his  power>  or  thatx>f  the  greatest  isovereign' 
upon  earth.  Indeed;  }ieisiid,-in6  prince 'i^eemed^  fo  ihsB. 
efytjg  of  Ms  fbllowei*s,  so  like  ^fe  DMty  a&himicilf,  if  yoU* 
wet»e  id  judge  from  the  extravagant  requests  iiiiiftehjthejr: 
daHy  pwfemed  tO'hiiii."'.t      •     ■;.•.,'         '    :■    <     : 

*  '*Pbor  ybtmgig^entlfeman  I'' -isaid  the  Colonel:;//* I 
suppose' he-begins  to  feel  the  dilFkmHies  of  his  situation. 
Well,  dear  Waverley,  this  Is  rtMf^  than  kind,  and^hall 
not  be  fotgotten  WWW  Philip  Talbot  <ant  remember  any-: 
thing.  'My  life-^^baW— let  Emily-  thahk  ybu  fbf  that-r- 
this  is  afavoui^worth  fifty  lives.  I'oannM  hesitate  on  giving' 
my  parole-iri'the^iiretoihstances  :  thAre  it  ls^(he  wrote  it 
dutirt  form)— and  ttot^-,  ho\*' aba  I4d  getoffP" 

■■  '"AU'thttt  is-  settled  j  ybtir  baggage  is  packed,  myl 
horses  VaS«,  and  a  boat -has  been  engaged^  by  the  Prince'*. 
pBrmfesion,  toput  youon  board'  the  Fox  frigate.  I  sent- 
a(  mossea^eV.  down  to' Leith' on  purpose* '•*  i 

'  •  That'  will  do  excellently  well.  Captain  Beaver  is  my 
particular  friend  :  he  will  'put- me  ashore  at  Berwick  or 
Shields;  from  Whence  I  can  tide  post  to  London  ;— and 
you  mtist  entrust  me  with  the  packet  of  papers  which  ybu 
tfeoOVered  by  means  6f  your  MisS  Bean  Lean.  ^  I  in'ay 
have  an^Opportunlty  of  using  them  to  yoa»  advantage.-;*-: 
But  r^see  yotir  Highland  fHend><^enr-^ — what  do  ybw 
call  fiis. 'barbarous  name  B'^and  fais  otderiy  with  him—Ir 
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must  not  caQ'him  his  orderly  cut-throat  anyaiore,  I 
suppose.  See  l?ow  he  walks  as  if  the  world  were  his  own, 
Yrith  the  bonnet  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  his  plaid 
puffed  out  across  his  breast  1  1  shoiild  like  now  to  meet 
that  youth  where  my  hands  were  not  tied :  I  would  tamq 
Jus  pride,,  or  h^  should  tame  mine." 

**  For  shame,  Cokmel  Talbot  I  you  swell  at  sight  of 
tartan,  as  t^e  buU  is  said,  to  do  at  scarlet..  Youand 
Mac-Ivor  have  some  points. not  n^uch  unlike,  so  far  as 
national  prejudice  is  concerned." 
^  The  latter  part  of  this  discourse  took  place  in  the 
street.  They  passed  the  Chief,  the  Colonel  and  he 
sternly .  and  punctiliously  greeting  each  other,  like  two 
duellists  before  they  take  their  ground.  It  was  evident 
the  dislike  was  -mutual  "I;  never  see  that  surly  fellow 
that  dogs  his  heels,"  said  the  Colonel,  after  l;e  had 
laounted  his  horse,  "  but  he  reminds  me  of  lines  I  have 
somewhere  heard — upon  the  stage,  I  think  : 

—  Close  behind  him 
Stalks  sullen  Bertram,  likd  a  sorcirer^s  fiend. 
Pressing  to  be  employed." 

••  I  assure  you.  Colonel,"  said  Waverley,  *'  that  you 
judge  too  harshly  of  the  Highlanders." 
f  ■  ••  Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit ;  I  cannot  spare  them  a  jot 
— I  cannot  bate  them  an  ace.  Let  them  stay  in  their 
own  barren  mountains,  and  puff  and  swell,  and  hang 
their  bonnets  on  the  horns  of  the  moon,  if  they  have  a 
mind:  but  what  business  have  they  to  come  where  people 
wear  breeches,  and  speak  an  intelligible  language?^! 
mean  intelligible  in  comparison  with  their  gibberish,  for 
even  the  Lowlanders  talk  a  kind  of  English  little  better 

than  the  negroes  in  Jamaica.     I  could  pity  the  Pr , 

I  mean    the   Chevalier  himself,   for    having    so    many 
desperadoes  about  him.     And  they  learn  their  trade .  so 
early.     There  is  a  kind  of  subaltern  imp,  for  example,,  a 
407  -  .-^  . 
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Sort  Cynhidkfng^evil,  whom  your  frfeild  (jfetttia— Glenft** 
imldk  thfere,  has  sometimes  in  his  train.  't6  look  at  him 
he  is  about  fifteen  years  j  but  he  is  a  -century  old  iff 
mischief  and  viliany.  He  was  playing-  at  qubfts  the  g&xsb 
day  In  the  coto  ;  a  gentleman— a  decent-lobking  per^n 
enough — came  past,  and  as  a  quoit  hit  hid  shhi,  heUfted 
his  'cane  :  but  my'young  bhtvo  whips  out  his  j^tol,  like 
Beau  Clincher  in  the  trip  to  the  Jubilee,  ahd  had  not  a 
scream  of  Gat^ez  l^eau  firom  an  upper  window  Set  all 
parties  a  scampering  for  fear  of  the  inevitable  6onse- 
quteces,'  the  poor  gentleman  would  have  lost  his  fife  by 
the  haiids  of  that  little  cockatrice.'* 

"  A  fine  chjtricter  you'll  give  of  Scotland  upon  your 
return,  Colonel  Talbot." 

"O,  Justice  Shallow,  •'said  the  Colonel,  "wfflsavenrt 
the  trouble^'  Barren,  barren — beggars  all,  beggars  alL 
It^arry,  gdod  air,'-^and  that  only  when  you  are  fairljr  otrt 
of  Edinburgh,  and  not  yet  come  to  Leitii,  as  is  our  case 
at  present." 

In  a  short  time  they  arrived  at  the  seaport : 

The  boat  rocked  at  the  pier  of  Leith, 

Full  loud  tline  wind  blew  down  the  ferry  $        ; 
The  ship  rode  at  the  Berwick  Law-  ■ 

••  Fare\VeIl,  Colonel ;  may  you  find  all  as  yoa  would 
wish  it !  Perhaps  we  may  meet  sooner  than  you  expect  t 
they  talk  of  an  imihediate  route  to  England." 

**  Tell  me  nothing  of  that,"  said  Talbot ;  "  I  Wish  to 
carry  no  news  of  5rotir  motions." 

"Simply  then,  adieu.  Say,  with  a  thousand  kind 
greetings,  all  that  is  dutiful  and  affectionate  to  Sit 
Everard  and  Aunt  RacheL  Think  of  me  as  kindly  as 
you  can — speak  of  me  as  indulgently  as  your  conscience 
will  permit,  md  once  more  adieu." 

*'  And  adieu,  my  dear  Waverley ! — many,  many  thanks 
for  your  kindness.    Unplaid  ^  mrself  on  the  first  opgac^ 
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WAVBRLEV: 

taiAtfi    t^sballei^r  think  on  you  with  giiititode,  and  the 

worst  of  my  oeadUie  shaUbe,  Que  diadlt  alhit'-il/airt 

da^eetHgalkfet*^ 

'  And  thus  they  pkrted,  Colonel  Talbot  going  on  board 

of-  the  boat)  dind  Waveriey  returning  xo  Edinburgfa. 


CHAP.  LVll 
The  March.  . 

IT ii  not  orar purpose  to  intrade  upoh  the  pio« 
vincc  of  history.  We  shall  therefore  onJj^ 
remmd  our  readers,  that  a^out  the  begminn^ 
of  November  the  Young  Chevalier,  at  the  head  of  about 
sbc  thbusand  men,  at  the  utmost,  resolred  to  peril  hi^ 
eause  on  an  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  centre  of  Eng* 
land,  ahhoi^  aware  of  the  mighty  preparations  which 
were  made  for  his  reception.  They  set  forward  on  this 
crusade  in  weather  which  would  have  rendered  any  othor 
troops  incapable  of  marching,  but' Which  in  reali^  gave 
these  active  mountaineers  advantages  over  a  less  hardy 
enemy.  In  defiance  of  a  superior  army  lying  upon  the 
Borders,  under  Field  Marshal  Wade,  they  besieged  and 
took  Cadisle,  and  soon  afterwards  prosecuted  their 
daring  march  to  the  sbuthvraj-d. 

As  Col<Micl  Mac-Ivor's  r^^eat  marched  in  the  van 
of  the  clans,  he  and  Waveriey,  who  now  equalled  any 
Highlander  in  the  endurance  of  fatigue,  and  was  become 
somewhat  acquainted  with  their  language,  were  perpe- 
tually at  its  head.  They  marked  the  progress  of  th^ 
army,  however,  with  very  different  eyes.  Fergus,  all  air 
and  fire,  and  confident  against  the  world  in  arms* 
measured  no^ng  but  that  every  step  was  a  yard  nearer 
London.  He  neither  asked,  expected,  nor  desired  any 
aid,  except  that  of  the  clans,  to  place  the  Stuarts  onoe 
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WAV6RI.KW 
mixt  on  Urn:  throne;  and  whem.by  chance  .a:  fevvSid-t 
herentd  joined  the  standards  hie  ^ways  considei^  them 
in  the  light  of  new  claimants  upon  the  isivours  of  the. 
ftiture  monarch,  who,  he  <x)nqhided,,  must  tba:«fore 
subtract  for  their  gratification  ao  much  pf  ^hfibouDty> 
which  ought  to  be  shared  among  his  Highland  followers. 

Eklward's  views  were  very  4ifferent.  He  could  not 
but  observe,  that  in  those  towns  in  which'  they  pro- 
claimed James  the  Third,  "no  man  cried,  God  bless 
him."  The  mob  stared  and  listened,  heartless,  stupified, 
and  dull,  but  gave  few  signs  even  of  that  boisterous 
^>irit  irfaidi  induces  them  to  shout  upon  aU'bCcasions, 
^: the  mere  exercise  of  their  most!  sweet  voides*  The 
^oobites^had  been  taught,  to' believe. that,  the  north- 
western comities  abounded  with  wealthy  squires  and 
hardy  yeomen,  devoted  to  .the  cause  ;of  the  White  Rose. 
But  of  the  wealthier  Tories  they  saw  little.  Some  iied 
from  their  houses,  some  feigned  themselves  side,,  some 
stnTendeted  themselves  to  the  Government  as  suspected 
pei^sons.  .  Of  such  as  reiMined,  the  ignorant  gazed  with 
astonishment,  mixed  with ,  h©rror  and  aversion*  at  th» 
w^  appearance,  imknown  language^  and  singula  garb 
of  the  -Scottish  clans.  And  to  the  more  prudent,  their 
Scanty jiumbers,  apparent  defioi^noy  in.  dboipline,  and 
poverty  of  equipment,  seemed  c^tdin:  tokens  pf  the 
calamitous  termination  of  their  tash  undertaking.,  Ilius 
the  few  wiio  joined  them  were  such  as  bigotry  of  political 
principle  blinded  to  consequences,  or  whose  broken  for- 
tunes induced  them  to  hazard  all  on  a  risk  sodesperate. 

The  Baron  of  Bradwardine  being  asked  what  he 
thought  of  these  recruits,  took  a  long  pinch  of  snuflf,  and 
answered  dryly,  "that  he  could  not  buth^ve  an  excellent 
ppinionr  of  them,  since  they  resembled  .  precisely  the 
foUowetfl'who  attached  themselves  to  the  good  King 
David  at  the  cave  of  Adullam  ;  videlicet ^^very  one  that 
was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  >«a5  in-  debt^  an4 
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eWiy-Oiie  that  waaf  (iiscoateoted/  wWch  this.  Vulgate 
renders,  bitter  of  sotil  t  md  dcsuljtiiejSi''  jhe  said,  •'  they 
will' pifove, mighty  m^i  of  :th'eir  hands,  aod^there  is  much 
need  that  they  should,  (for  I  have  seetn  nuuEiy  a  sour  look 
castixpobus."  .  > 

'  But  Ji6ne  of'  these  considenatSons/ moved  Pergus.  Het 
a/dmined  the  luxuriant  heauty  i^.the  coiintr|r,  and  the 
situation  of  many  of  the  seats  which  they  passed,  i  "  Is* 
W&Verley-Honour  tike  tihat  house,  Edw&rd  ?  " 

i.'^Itis  onehalf  laiiger/'; 
*'  Is  your  uncle's  patfcais.firtfc  aone;as.that?". 

lid^ix  is -thtee  times  as  extensive,  afcd  tath^r  resemWes  a 
forest  than  a.mere  -park."     ':<:': 

;  "  Flora  will  be  a  happy  [Woman." 

:  "I. hope  Miss  Mac-Ivot'.wiU  have  much; reason  for. 
hftpptness^  unconnected  with  Waverley-Honour." 

.  *'  L'hope  80  too  ;  but,  to  be  mistress  of  such  af  place, 
will  be  a  pretty  addition  to  the  sum  total." 

i  *:' Aa-additlciii/the  want  of  which,  I  trust,  will  be 
amply  supplied  by  some  other  means,'* 

.  ",Hqw/'  said  Fergus,  stopping   short,  and  turning 
upon  Waverley — "  How  am  I  to  understand  that,  Mr» 
Waveldtiy  ?-r»Had  I  the  pleasure  to  hear  you.  aright  ? " 
"  PerfecUy  right,  Fergus." ' 

"And  ami  I  to  understand  that  you  no  longer  desire 
my  alliance,  and. my  sister's  hand  ?" 

"  Your  sister  has  refused  mine,"  said  Waverley,  "both 
directly,  and  by  all  the;  usual  means  ly  which  ladies 
repress  undesired  attentipns." 

- ,"  I  have  no  idea,"  answered  the  Chieftain,  "  of  a  lady 
dismissing  or  a.  gentleman  withdrawing  his  suit,; after  it 
has  been  approved  of  by  her  legal  guardian,  without 
giving  him  an  opportunity  of  stalking  the, matter  over 
with  the  lady.  You  did  not,  I  suppose,  expect  my  sister 
t»  drop  into  your  mouth  like  a  ripe  rplum,  the  first  mo^ 
ment  you  chose  to  open  it  ?  "  ,    , . 
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^  As  to  the  Uaft  title  tor  ^fUsmi^  her  Idvet,  CotomO,*^ 
replied  £dward,  "4t  ls:%  |>dnc  which  you  mast  argue 
\vith  her,  ftB  I  aUk  ignbrant  of  the  cnstoms  of  the  High- 
lands ia  ^at  partienlar,  Bttt  as  to  my-  tide  to  acquiesce 
Sn  a  rejection  from  her  without  an  appeal  to  your  interest* 
I  ii^ill  tett  you  phdnly,  without  meaning  to  undermtue 
Atiss  Mac-lTor*!}  admitted  teauty  and  acobmplishmentSy 
thisit  I  wotdd  not  take  the  hand  of  an  angel,  whh  an 
empire  for  her  dowry,  if  her  coiksefit  were  extorted  by 
the  importunity  of  friends  and  goasidialu,  and  did  Hot 
flow  from  Ifer  own  free  indination^'^ 

**An  aogd;  with  the  dowryof  an  empite,'*  repeated 
Fergus,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony,  "is  not  very  likdy  to 

be  pressed  upon  a shire  squire.— But  sir,"  changing 

his^  tone,  ^  if  Flora  Mac-tror  have  not  the  dowxy  of  an 
empire,  she  H  iky  sfister  ;  and  that  is  sufflcient  at  least  lo^ 
secure  her  against  being  treated  with  anjrthing  a|ypiroach- 
Sng  to  levity." 

''She  i6  Kioto  Mac-Ivor,  sir,"  said  Waverleyv  with 
firmness,  '*  which  to  me,  were  I  capable  of  treating  any 
woman  with  levity,  would  be  a  more  effectual  protec- 
tion." 

The  brow  of  the  Chieftain  was  now  fuHy  douded,  boi 
Edward  felt  too  indignant  at  the  unreasonable  tone 
which  he  had  adopted,  to  avert  the  storm  by  the  least 
concession.  They  both  stood  still  while  this  short  dia- 
logue passed,  and  Fergus  seemed  half  disposed  to  say 
something  more  violent,  but,  by  a  strong  efifort.  sup- 
pressed his  passion,  and  turning  his  face  forward  walked 
stiUenly  on.  As  they  had  always  hitherto  walked  to- 
gether, and  almost  constantly  side  by  side,  Waverl^ 
pursued  his  course  silently  in  the  same  direction,  deter« 
mined  to  let  the  Chief  take  his  own  time  in  recoverhig 
the  good-humour  which  he  had  so  unreasonably  dis*> 
caitied,  and  firm  i&  his  resolution  not  to  bate  him  aft 
inch  of  dignity, 
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JVAer  tli^  had  mof obed  on  in  t3m  snli^  mmafir,4hout 
•It  mile,  F^ifgas  resumed  the  (Jjjcoursc  in  (k  Afferent  ^ne. 
**  I  believe  I  was  warm,  my  dear  Edward,  bi^t  you  pro- 
yoke  me  with  yow  wftpt  ai  taaowi^ge  of  the  world. 
jVou  bw«!  taken  pet  at  ^oroe  of  Flora's  pruderyiOr  high- 
^ying  notions  of  loyalty,  and  now,  like  a  .child«.  you 
quarrel  with  the  plaything  you  have  been  oiyiog  for,  *nd 
■heal  me,  ypur  faith^  keeper,  hecau?^  my  arm  <5annot 
yeaeh  to  E4ii»l?A)ish  to  hand  it  to  yAU*  X  am  ^nre  if  I 
wits  pa5sip»al^,.the  mortificatiou  of  losing  the  alli^oe 
.«f  such  a/riend,  after  your  annnsement  bad  be^  the 
talk  of  both. Highlands  and  Lowlands,. and  that  without 
SQ  much  a»  knowing  why  or  wherefore  might  well  pro- 
ved calmer  blood  than  mane.  I  ^hall  write  loEdinbmigh, 
and  put  aJU  to  ri^its  ;  that  is,  if  you  desire  I  should  do 
«o,-r,-as  indeed  I  cannot  suiH'ose  that  your  good  opinion 
of  Flora,  it,  being  such  as  you  have  often  expressed  to 
me,  can  be  at  once  laid  aside." 

"  Colcmel  Mac-Ivor,"  said  Edward,  who  had  no  mind 
%o  be  hurried  farther  or  faster  than,  he  oho$e.  in  a  matter 
which  he  had  akeady  considered  a^  broken  off,  "I  am 
fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  your  good  officer, ;  and 
certainly,  by  j^ur  zeal  on  my  behalf  in  such  an  affair, 
you  do  nae  no  small  honoui;.  But  as  Miss  Mac-Ivor  -has 
4nade  her  election  freely  and  yoluatanfy,  and  as  all  my 
attentions  in  Edinburgh  were  received  with  more  than 
4K>ldness,  I  cannot,  in  juistice  either  to  her  or  myself,  con- 
sent that  she  should  again  be  harassed  upon  this  topic. 
I  would  have  mentioned  this  to  you  some  time  since ; — 
but  you  saw  the  footing  upon  which  we  stood  together, 
and  must  have  understood  it  Had  I  thought  otherwise, 
1  would  have  earlier  spoken.;  but  I  had  a  natural  rehic- 
tance  to  enter  upon  a  subject  so  painful  to  us  both." 

*'Ot  very  well,  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  Fergus,  haughtily, 
^'  the  thing  is  at  an  end.  X  have  np  occasion  (q  press  my 
.si^ei:  upon  any  man."   . 
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'  **  ^<yt  hmt  T aky  odcksloti  to  court  r^^ted'  i%jedion 
A^oafc  the  satnte  young  lady,"  answered  EdWaKl  in  tttfe 
sam6'tdn6.  '   ' 

•*  I' shall  make  due  inquiry;  however/'  said  the  Chief. 
tain,  without  tioticing  the  intettuptioh,  "  and  team  viMt 
my  sister  tMnks  of  all  this :  we  will  then  see  whether  k 
-is  to  eiid  hete." 

'•^Resipeeting  such  inquiries,  you  will  of  course  bb 
^ded  by  your  own;  judgment,'"  s^id-WaVerit^.'  J  *?  It  !s, 
I  am  aware,  impossible  Miss  Mac-IVdr  can  change  h«- 
mind  ;  and  we^e  such  an  unSupposatHe  case  td  ha^^peo, 
it  is  certain  I  w^  not  change  mine,  t  only  mention 
^his  to  |)revent'any  possibility  of  future  tiiigebnstruotion:-' 

Gladly -at  this  moment  would  Mab-Ivor  hav«  put  their 
quarts  to  a  p^rsonAl  arbitrament ;— his  feyci  Hashed  fire, 
and  he  measuiied  Edward,  as.  if  to  choose  where  be  migHt 
best  plant  a  mortal  wound.  But  although  we  do  not 
now  quarrel  according  to  the  modes  and  figures  of 
Caranza  or  Vincent  Savioh,  no  one  knew  better  than 
Fergus  that  thei*  must  be  some  decent  ptfetext  for  a 
mortal  duel.  For  instance,  you  may  challenge  a  nutu 
for  treading  on  your  cotn  in  a  crowd,  or  for  puShing  you 
up  to  the  waU,  or  for  taking  your  seat  iti  the  theatre  ;  bttt 
the  modem  code  of  honour  will  not  permit  y6u  to  found 
1  quarrel  upon  jrour  right  of  comI^elling  a  man  to  con- 
tinue addresses  to^  female  relative  which  the  fair  lady 
has  already  refused.  Sc  that  Fergus  was  compelled  to 
stomach  this  supposed  affiront,  until  the  whirligig  of 
time,  whose  motion  he  promised  himself  he  would 
-watch  most  sedulously,  should  bring  about  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revenge. 

Waverley's  servant  always  led  a  Saddle-horse  for  him 
in  tlie  rear  df  the  battalion  to  which  he  wAs  attached* 
though  his  master  seldom  rode.  But  now,  incensed  at 
the  domineering  and  imreasonable  conduct  of  his  late 
friend,  he  fell  behind  the  column,  and  mounted  his  hi^rse, 
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r^solvitig'td  ^k'tfae  Baron  of  Bradwafdhte,  aiid  request 
pennisston  to  volunteer  in  his  troop,  instead  of  the  Mao- 
Ivor  regiment   '  •      J  ■. 

"A  happy- time  of  it  I  should  have  had,"  thought  h^ 
after  he  was  mounted,  **  to  have  been  so  closefy  allied  to 
-this  superb  specimen  of  pride  and  sdf-^opinion  and 
-passion/  A  colonel  1 /wh^,  he  should  have  been  a 
generalissimo.  A  pet^  chief  of  three  or  four  hundred 
men  !-<-lds  pride  ndgfat  suffice  for  the  Cham  of  Tartary 
— the  Grand  Seighior-^the  Great  Mogul  1  *  I  am  weH 
free  of  liim.  Were  flora  an  angel;  she  Wotdd  brin^ 
with  her  a  second  Lucifer  of  ambitioi^  and  wrath  for  a 
brother-in-law." 

The  Baron,  whose  learning  ^like  Sancho's  jests  while 
in  the  Sierra  Morena)  seemed  to  grow  mouldy  for  want 
of  exercise,  joyfully  Qinbmce^  the  opportunity  of  Waver- 
ley's  oflferin|f  hjs  service,  in  his  regiment,  to  bring  it  into 
some  exertion.  The  good-natured  old  gentleriidh,  how- 
ever, laboured  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
quondam  friends.  Fergus  turned  a  cold  ear  to  his 
remonstrances,  though  he  gave  them  a  respectful 
hearing  ;  and  as  fo]f  Waverley^  he  saw  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  the  first  in  courting  a  renewal  of  the  intimacy 
which  the  Chieftain  had  so  unreasonably  disturbed.  The 
Baron  then  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Prince,  who, 
anxious  to  prevem  qiiarrds  in  his  httle  army,  declared  he 
would  himself  remonstrate  with  Colonel  Mac-Ivor  on 
the  unreasonableness  of  his  conduct.  But,  in  the  hurry 
of  their,  march,  it  was  a  day  or  two  before  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  exert  his  influence  in  the  manner 
proposed. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Waverley  turned  the  instructions  he 
had  received  while  in  Gardiner's  dragoons  to  some 
account,  and  assisted  the  Baron  in  his  command  as  a 
sort  of  adjutant  ' '  Parmi  Us  aveugUs  un  borgne  est  roi" 
says  the  French  proverb ;  and  the  cavalry,  which  con- 
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ssted  cbieSy  of  Lowrland  gesatlemeii,  their  tenants  and 
servants,  formed  «  h%h  opitiiQn  of  Waverley's  skUJl,  and 
a  great  attachment  to  his  person.  This  was  indeed 
partly  owit^  to.  the  sdtiflfactk)!  Urblch  Ih^  feH  at  the 
distinguished  English  vOhiiKieer)  s  i^viag  the  Hlgya.nd6rs 
le  rank  among  them  \  fot  ^eDe  was  a  latent  gnujige  be- 
tween the  horse  aad  ibot^  not  6nly  .oteing  to  tte  difieteoace 
of  thesbrvioes,  but  because  liiost  fd  the  geotlerta^lu.iivii^ 
near  the  Hig^ilands^  hEid  HA  one  ticoe  o^  other  liad 
■quarrels  with  ihetribes.in:  Iheif  vicinity,  and  rail  of  them 
looked  trith,  a  jealous  eye-  on  the  H^Mandst^  avowed 
pretentions  to  superior  Taloor,  andiitih^tnthe  iVinoe's 
service. 


CHAP.  LVltl, 

Vhe  Confui^on  of  King  Agramfint's  Oamp. 

IT  was.  Waverley's  custom  •iSomefiaM&  to  ride  a 
I  little  aqpart  from  the  i^n  body*  to.  look  at  any 
I  object  trf'curiosity  wluch  ocxxtoed  on  tiie  march. 
They  were  now  in  Lataceuibke,  when,  attiacted  by  a 
castellated  oldhkll,  he  le£t  the  squadron  forhalf-kn*hour, 
to  take  a  survey :and  slight  sketch  of  it  As  he  letumed 
down  die  avenue,  *he  was  met  •  by  Ensign .  Maooombicfa. 
This  man  had  contracted  a  sort  of  regard  for  Edward 
since  the  day  of  his  first  seeing  him  at  Tully-Vedlan, 
and  introducing  hhn  to  the  Highlands.  He  ^seemed 
to  loiter^  as  if' on  purpose  to  meet  .with  our  hero. 
Yet,  as  4)6  passed  'l^m,  he  only  sppioAchod  his 
stirrup,  and  pronounced  the  single  word  "Beware!" 
and  then  walked'  swiftljK  on,. shunning  all  further 
communication;  '     . 

'  Edward;  somevi^hat  surprised'  at  this-  hint,  followed 
with  his  eyes  the  course  of  .Evaii,  who -Speedily  dis- 
appeared among,  the  ti«a&.>  Wiis  serw^ni:,  Alick  Bal\rarth, 
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WAVERtEY. 
who  was  in  attendance,  also  looked  after  the  Highlander, 
and  then  riding  up  close  to  his  master,  said, 

"  The  ne'er  be  in  me  sir,  if  I  think  you're  safe  among 
thae  Highland  rinthereouts." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Alick?  "  said  Waverl^. 

'*  The  Mac-Ivors,  sir,  hae  gotten  it  into  their  heads, 
that  ye  hae  affronted  their  young  leddy,  Miss  Flora  ;  and 
I  hae  heard  mae  than  ane  say,  theywadna  tak  muckle  to 
mak  a  black-cock  o'  ye  ;  and  ye  ken  weel  eneugh  there's 
mony  o'  them  wadna  mind  a  bawbee  the  weising  a  ball 
through  the  Prince  himsell,  an  the  Chief  gae  them  the 
wink — or  whether  he  did  or  no,  if  they  thought  it  a 
thing  that  would  please  him  when  it  was  dune." 

Waverley,  though  confident  that  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  was 
incapable  of  such  treachery,  was  by  no  means  equally 
sure  of  the  forbearance  of  his  followers.  He  knew,  that 
where  the  honour  of  the  Chief  or  his  family  was  supposed 
to  be  touched,  the  happiest  man  would  be  he  that  could 
first  avenge  the  stigma ;  and  he  had  often  heard  them 
quote  a  proverb,  "  That  the  best  revenge  was  the  most 
speedy  and  most  safe."  Coupling  this  with  the  hint  of 
Evan,  he  judged  it  most  prudent  to  set  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  ride  briskly  back  to  the  squadron.  Ere 
he  reached  the  end  of  the  long  avenue,  however, 
a  ball  whistled  past  him,  and  the  report  of  a  pistol  was 
heard. 

"  It  was  that  dqevifs  buckie,  Callum  Beg,"  said 
Alick;  "I  saw  him  whisk  away  through  amang  the 
reises." 

Exiward,  justly  incensed  at  this  act  of  treachery, 
galloped  out  of  the  avenue,  and  observed  the  battalion  of 
Mac-Ivor  at  some  distance  moving  along  the  common, 
in  which  it  terminated.  He  also  saw  an  individual 
running  very  fast  to  join  the  party  ;  this  he  Concluded 
was  the  intended  assassin,  who,  by  leaping  an  enclosure, 
might  easily  make  a  much  shorter  path  to  the  main  body 
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WAVERLEY. 

than  he  could  fintl  on  horseback.  Unable  to  contain 
himself,  he  commanded  Alick  to  go  to  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardlne,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  r^ment  about 
a  half  a  mile  in  front,  and  acquaint  him  with  what  had 
happened.  He  himself  immediately  rode  up  to  Fergus's 
regiment.  The  Chief  himself  was  in  the  act  of  joining 
them.  He  was  on  horseback,  having  returned  from 
waiting  on  the  Prince.  On  perceiving  Edward  approach- 
ing,  he  put  his  horse  in  motion  towards  him. 

"Colonel  Mac-Ivor,"  said  Waverley,  without  any 
farther  salutation,  "  I  have  to  inform  you  that  one 
of  your  people  has  this  instant  fired  at  me  from  a  lurking- 
place." 

"As  that,"  answered  Mac-Ivor,  "excepting  the 
circumstance  of  a  lurking-place,  is  a  pleasure  which 
I  presently  propose  to  myself,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  which  of  my  clansmen  dared  to  anticipate 
me." 

"  I  shall  certainly  be  at  your  command  whenever  you 
please  ; — the  gentleman  who  took  your  office  upon  1dm- 
self  is  your  page  there,  Callum  Beg." 

"Stand  forth  from  the  ranks,  Callum  !  Did  you  fire  at 
Mr.  Waverley  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  the  unblushing  Callum. 

"You  did,"  said  Alick  Polwarth,  who  was  already 
returned,  having  met  a  trooper  by  whom  he  despatched 
an  account  of  what  was  going  forward  to  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine,  while  he  himself  returned  to  his  master  at 
full  gallop,  neither  sparing  the  rowels  of  his  spurs,  nor 
tlie  sides  of  his  horse.  "  You  did  ;  I  saw  you  as  plainly 
as  I  ever  saw  the  auld  kirk  at  Coudingham." 

"  You  lie,"  replied  Callum,  with  his  usual  impenetrable 
obstinacy.  The  combat  between  the  knights  would 
certainly,  as  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  have  been  preceded 
by  an  encounter  between  the  squires  (for  Alick  was  a 
stout-hearted  Merseman,  and  feared  the  bow  of  Cupid 
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WAVERLEV. 
far  more  than  a  Highlander's  dirk  or  claymore),  but 
Fergus,  with  his  usual  tone  of  decision,  demanded 
Callum's  pistoL  The  cock  was  down,  the  pan  and 
muzzle  were  black  with  the  smoke ;  it  had  been  that 
instant  fired. 

"  Take  that,"  said  Fergus,  striking  the  boy  upon  the 
head  with  the  heavy  pistol-butt  with  his  whole  force, 
"  take  that  for  acting  without  orders,  and  lying  to  dis- 
guise it"  Galium  received  the  blow  without  appearing 
to  flinch  from  it,  and  fell  without  sign  of  life.  "  Stand 
stiH,  upon  your  lives ! "  said  Fergus  to  the  rest  of  the 
dan ;  "I  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  first  man  who 
interferes  between  Mr.  Waverley  and  me."  They  stood 
motionless  ;  Evan  Dhu  alone  showed  sjmaptoms  of 
vexation  and  anxiety.  Galium  lay  on  the  ground 
bleeding  copiously,  but  no  one  ventured  to  give  him 
any  assistance.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  gotten  his 
death-blow. 

*•  And  now  for  you,  Mr.  Waverley ;  please  to  turn 
your  horse  twenty  yards  with  me  upon  the  common." 
Waverley  complied  ;  and  Fergus,  confronting  him  when 
they  were  a  little  way  from  the  line  of  march,  said,  with 
great  affected  coolness,  "  I  could  not  but  wonder,  sir,  at 
the  fickleness  of  taste  which  you  were  pleased  to  express 
the  other  day.  But  it  was  not  an  angel,  as  you  justly 
observed,  who  had  charms  for  you,  unless  she  brought  an 
empire  for  her  fortune.  I  have  now  an  excellent  com- 
mentary upon  that  obscure  text." 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  even  to  guess  at  your  meaning,  Golonet 
Mac-Ivor,  unless  it  seems  plain  that  you  intend  to  fasten 
a  quarrel  upon  me." 

'  *  Your  affected  ignorance  shall  not  serve  you,  sir.  The 
Prince, — ^the  Prince  himself,  has  acquainted  me  with 
your  manoeuvres.  I  little  thought  that  your  engagements 
with  Miss  Bradwardine  were  the  reason  of  your  breaking 
off  your  intended  match  with  my  sister.    I  suppose  the 
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information  that  the  Baron  had  altered  the  destination  of 
his  estate,  was  quite  a  sufficient  reason  for  slighting  your 
friend's  sister,  and  carrying  oflf  your  friend's  mistress." 

"Did  the  Prince  tell  you  I  was  engaged  to  Miss 
Bradwardine  ? "  said  Waverley.     '*  Impossible." 

"  He  did,  sir,"  answered  Maclvor ;  "so,  either  draw 
ijmd  defend  yourself,  or  resign  your  pretensions  to  the 
lady." 

' '  This  is  absolute  madness,"  exclaimed  Waverley,  •  *  or 
some  strange  mistake  1 " 

"O!  no  evasion!  draw  your  sword!"  said  the 
infuriated  Chieftain, — his  own  already  unsheathed. 

"  Must  I  fight  in  a  madman's  quarrel?  " 

"  Then  give  up  now,  and  for  ever,  all  pretensions  to 
Miss  Bradwardine's  hand." 

"What  title  have  you,"  cried  Waverley,  utterly  losing 
command  of  himself, — "What  title  have  you,  or  any  man 
living,  to  dictate  such  terms  to  me  ?  "  And  he  also  drew 
his  sword. 

At  this  moment  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  followed  by 
several  of  his  troop,  came  up  on  the  spur,  some  from 
curiosity,  others  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel,  which  th^ 
indistinctly  understood  had  broken  out  between  the 
Mac-Ivors  and  their  corps.  The  clan,  seeing  them 
approach,  put  themselves  in  motion  to  support  their 
Chieftain,  and  a  scene  of  confusion  commenced,  which 
seemed  likely  to  terminate  in  bloodshed.  A  hundred 
tongues  were  in  motion  at  once.  The  Baron  lectured, 
the  Chieftain  stormed,  the  Highlanders  screamed  in 
Gaelic,  the  horsemen  cursed  and  swore  in  Lowland 
Scotch.  At  length  matters  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  the 
Baron  threatened  to  charge  the  Mac-Ivors  unless  they 
resumed  their  ranks,  and  many  of  them,  in  return, 
presented  their  fire-arms  at  him  and  the  other  troopers. 
'I'he  confusion  was  privately  fostered  by  old  Ballen- 
keiroch,  who  made  no  doubt  that  his  own  day  of 
4ao 
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vengseanee  was  arrived,  when,  behold !  a  cry  arose  oi 
"Roomi  make  way!— ^/«^<r  d,  Monseigneur/ place  d 
Monseigneur/"  This  announced  the  approach  of  the 
Prinoc,  who  came  up  with  a  party  of  Fitz-James's  foreign 
dragoons  that  acted  as  his  body  guard.  His  arrival 
produced  some  degree  of  order.  The  Highlanders  re- 
assumed  their  ranlcs,  the  cavalry  fell  in  and  formed 
squadron,  and  the  Baron  and  Chieftain  were  silent. 

The  Prince  called  them  and  Waveriey  before  him. 
Having  heard  the  original  cause  of  the  quarrel  through 
the  villany  of  Galium  Beg,  he  ordered  him  into  custody 
of  the  provost-marshal  for  immediate  execution,  in  the 
event  of  his  surviving  the  chastisement  inflicted  by  his 
Chieftain.  Fergus,  however,  in  a  tone  betwixt  claiming 
a  right  and  asking  a  £Eivour,  requested  he  might  be  left  to 
his  disposal,  and  promised  his  punishment  should  be 
exemplary.  To  deny  this,  might  have  seemed  to  encroach 
on  the  patriarchal  authority  of  the  Chieftains,  of  which 
they  were  very  jealous,  and  they  were  not  persons  to  be 
disobliged.  Callum  was  therdbre  left  to  the  justice  oi 
his  own  tribe. 

The  Prince  next  demanded  to  know  the  new  cause  of 
quarrel  between  Colonel  Mac-Ivor  and  Waveriey.  There 
was  a  pause.  Both  gentlemen  found  the  presence  of  the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine  (for  by  this  time  all  three  had 
approached  the  Chevalier  by  his  command)  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  against  entering  upon  a  subject 
where  the  name  of  his  daughter  must  unavoidably  be 
mentioned.  They  turned  their  eyes  on  the  ground, 
with  kx^  in  which  shame  and  embarrassment  were 
mingled  with  displeasure.  The  Prince,  who  had  been 
educated  amongst  the  discontented  and  mutinous  spirits 
of  the  court  of  St  Germains,  where  feuds  of  every  kind 
were  the  daily  subject  of  solicitude  to  the  dethroned 
sovereign,  had  served  his  apprenticeship,  as  old  Frederick 
of  Prussia  would  have  said,  to  the  trade  oi  royalty.    To 
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promote  or  restore  concord  among  his  fpUowers  was  In- 
dispensable.   Accordingly  he  took  his  measures. 

•'  Monsieur  de  Beaujeu  ! " 

•*  Monseigneur ! "  said  a  very  handsome  French  cavalry 
officer,  who  was  in  attendance. 

*•  Ayez  la  bbntd  d'alligner  ces  montagnards  li,  ainsJ 
ijue  la  cavalerie,  s'il  vous  plait,  et  de  les  rcmettre  k  la 
marche.  Vous  parlez  si  laen  I'Anglois,  cela  ne  vous 
donneroit  pas  beaucoup  de  peine." 

"Ah !  pas  du  tout,  Monseigneur,"  replied  Mons.  le 
Comte  de  Beaujeu,  his  head  bending  down  to  the  neck 
of  his  little  prancing  highly-managed  charger.  Acoord> 
inglyhe/^'«^</away,  in  high  spirits  and  confidence,  to 
the  head  of  Fergus's  regiment,  although  understanding 
not  a  word  of  Gaelic,  and  very  litde  English. 

*'  Messieurs  les  sauvages  Ecossois — datis— gentilmails 
savages,  have  the  goodness  d'arranger  vous." 

The  clan,  comprehending  the  order  more  from  the 
gesture  than  the  words,  and  seeing  the  Prince  himself 
present,  hastened  to  dress  their  ranks. 

"  Ah  !  ver  well !  dat  is  fort  bien  !  "  said  the  Count  de 
Beaujeu.  "Gentilmans  sauvages — mais  trte  bien — Eh 
bien  ! — Qu*est-ce  que  vous  appelez  visage.  Monsieur  ?  " 
(to  a  lounging  trooper  who  stood  by  him).  "Ah,  oui  I 
face—Je  vous  remercie.  Monsieur. — Gentilshommes,  have 
de  goodness  to  make  de  face  to  de  right  par  file,  dat  is, 
by  files. — Marsh  ! — Mais,  tr^bien — encore,  Messieurs  \U 
faut  vous  mettre  k  la  marche  .  .  .  Marchez  done,  au 
nom  de  Dieu,  parceque  j'ai  oubli^  le  mot  Anglois — ^mais 
vous  6tes  des  lM*aves  gens,  et  me  comprenez  trhs  bien." 

The  Count  next  hastened  to  put  the  cavalry  in  motion. 
•'  Gentilmans  cavalry,  you  must  fall  in. — ^Ah  !  par  ma  foi, 
I  did  not  say  fall  oif  ?  I  am  a  fear  de  little  gross  fat 
gentilman  is  moche  hurt.  Ah,  mon  Dieu !  c'est  le 
Commissaire  qui  nous  a  apport^  les  premieres  nouv^es 
de  ce  maudit  fracas.  Je  suis  trop  f4ch^.  Monsieur  I " 
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But  poor  Macwheeble,  who,  with  a  sword  stuck  across 
hinif  and  a  white  cockade  as  large  as  a  pancake,  now 
figured  in  the  character  of  a  commissary,  being  over- 
turned in  the  bustle  occasioned  by  the  troopers  hastening 
to  get  themselves  in  order  in  the  Prince's  presence,  before 
he  could  rally  his  galloway,  slunk  to  the  rear  amid  the 
unrestrained  laughter  of  the  spectators. 

•'Eh  bien,  Messieurs,  wheel  to  de right — ^Ah!  dat  is 
it! — Eh,  Monsieiu*  de  Bradwardine,  ayez  la  bont6  de 
vous  mettre  k  la  tfite  de  votre  raiment,  car,  par  Dieu, 
je  n'en  puis  plus !  " 

The  Baron  of  Bradwardine  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  Monsieiu*  de  Beaujeu,  after  he  had  fairly 
expended  his  few  English  military  phrases.  One  purpose 
of  the  Chevalier  was  thus  answered.  The  other  he  pro- 
posed was,  that  in  the  eagerness  to  hear  and  comprehend 
commands  issued  through  such  an  indistinct  medium  in 
his  own  presence,  the  thoughts  of  the  soldiers  in  both 
corps  might  get  a  current  different  from  the  angry 
channel  in  which  they  were  flowing  at  the  time. 

Charles  Edward  was  no  sooner  left  with  the  Chieftain 
and  Waverley,  the  rest  of  his  attendants  being  at  some 
distance,  than  he  said,  "If  I  owed  less  to  your  disin- 
terested friendship,  I  could  be  most  seriously  angry  with 
both  of  you  for  this  very  extraordinary  and  causeless  broil, 
at  a  moment  when  my  father's  service  so  decidedly 
demands  the  most  perfect  unanimity.  But  the  worst  of 
my  situation  is,  that  my  very  best  friends  hold  they  have 
liberty  to  ruin  themselves,  as  well  as  the  cause  they  are 
engaged  in,  upon  the  slightest  caprice." 

Both  the  young  men  protested  their  resolution  to  sub- 
mit every  diifiference  to  his  arbitration.  "  Indeed,"  said 
Edward,  "I  hardly  know  of  what  I  am  accused.  I 
sought  Colonel  Mac-Ivor  merely  to  mention  to  him  that 
I  had  narrowly  escaped  assassination  at  the  hand  of 
his  immediate  dependent— a  dastardly  revenge,  which  I 
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knew  him  to  be  incapable  of  authorising.  As  to  the 
cause  for  wMch  he  is  disposed  to  fasten  a  quarrd  upon 
me,  I  am  ignorant  of  it,  unless  it  be  that  he  accuses 
me,  most  unjustly,  of  having  engaged  the  affections  of  a 
young  lady  in  prejudice  of  his  pretensions." 

"If  there  is  an  error,"  said  the  Chieftain,  "it  arises 
from  a  converisation  which  I  held  this  morning  with  his 
Royal  Highness  himself." 

"  With  me?"  said  the  Chevalier  ;  "how  can  Colonel 
Mac-Ivor  have  so  far  misunderstood  me  ?  " 

He  then  led  Fergus  aside,  and,  after  five  minutes' 
earnest  conversation,  spurred  his  horse  towards  Edward. 
"Is  it  possible — nay,  ride  up.  Colonel,  for  I  desire  no 
secrets — Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Waverley,  that  I  am  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  you  are  an  accepted  lover  of  Miss 
Bradwardine  ? — a  fact  of  which  I  was  by  circumstances, 
though  not  by  communication  from  you,  so  absolutely 
convinced,  that  I  alleged  it  to  Vich  Ian  Vohr  this 
moniing  as  a  reason  why,  without  offence  to  him,  you 
might  not  continue  to  be  ambitious  of  an  alliance,  which 
to  an  unengaged  person,  even  though  once  repulsed, 
liolds  out  too  many  charms  to  be  lightly  laid  aside." 

"Your  Royal  Highness,"  said  Waverley,  "must  have 
founded  on  circumstances  altogether  unknown  to  me, 
when  you  did  me  the  distinguished  honour  of  supposing 
me  an  accepted  lover  of  Miss  Bradwardine.  I  feel  the 
distinction  implied  in  the  supposition,  but  I  have  no  title 
to  it.  For  the  rest,  my  confidence  in  my  own  merit  is 
lOo  justly  slight  to  admit  of  my  hoping  for  success  in 
any  quarter  after  positive  rejection." 

The  Chevalier  was  silent  for  a  moment,  looking  steadily 
at  them  both,  and  then  said,  "  Upon  my  word,  Mr. 
Waverley,  you  are  a  less  happy  man  than  I  concdved  I 
had  very  good  reason  to  believe  you. — But  now,  gentle- 
men, allow  me  to  be  umpire  in  this  matter,  not  as  Prince 
Regent,  but  as  Charles  Stuart,  a  brother  adventurer 
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with  you  in  the  same  gallant  cause.  Lay  my  pretensions 
to  be  obeyed  by  you  entirely  out  of  view,  and  consider 
your  own  honour,  and  how  far  it  is  well,  or  becoming, 
•  to  give  our  enemies  the  advantage,  and  our  friends  thcr 
scandal,  of  showing  that,  few  as  We  are,  we  are  not  united. 
And  foigive  me  if  I  add,  that  the  names  c^  the  ladies 
who  have  been  mentioned,  crave  more  respect  from  us 
all  than  to  be  made  themes  of  discord. " 

He  took  Fergus  a  little  apart,  and  spoke  to  him  very 
earnestly  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then,  returning 
to  Waverley,  said,  "  I  believe  I  have  satisfied  Colonel 
Mac-Ivor  that  his  resentment  was  founded  upon  a  mis- 
conception, to  which,  indeed,  I  myself  gave  rise  ;  and  I 
trust  Mr.  Waverley  is  too  generous  to  harbour  any 
recollection  of  what  is  past,  when  I  assure  him  that  such 
is  the  case. — You  must  state  this  matter  property  to  your 
clan,  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  their 
precipitate  violence."  Fergus  bowed.  "And  now,  gen- 
tlemen, let  me  have  the  pleasure  to  see  you  shake 
hands." 

They  advanced  coldly,  and  with  measured  steps,  each 
apparently  reluctant  to  appear  most  forward  in  conces- 
sion. They  did,  however,  shake  hands,  and  parted, 
taking  a  respectful  leave  of  the  Chevalier. 

Charles  Edward  then  rode  to  the  head  of  the  Mac- 
Ivors,  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  begged  a  drink  out 
of  old  Ballcnkeiroch's  canteen,  and  marched  about  half 
a  mile  along  with  them,  inquiring  into  the  history  and 
connexions  of  Sliochd  nan  Ivor,  adroitly  using  the  few 
words  of  Gaelic  he  possessed,  and  affecting  a  great  desire 
to  learn  it  more  thoroughly.  He  then  mounted  his 
horse  once  more,  and  galloped  to  the  Baron's  cavalry, 
which  was  iji  front ;  halted  them,  and  examined  their 
accoutrements  and  state  of  discipline  ;  took  notice  of  the 
principal  gentlemen,  and  even  of  the  cadets ;  inquired 
after  their  ladies,  and  commended  their  horses  ; — rode 
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^bout  an  hour  with  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  and  en- 
dured three  long  stories  about  Field-Marshal  the  Duke 
of  Berwick. 

"Ah,  Beaujeu,  mon  cher  ami,"  said  he  as  he  returned 
to  Vis  usual  place  in  the  line  of  march,  "  que  mon  m^er 
4e  prince  errant  est  ennuyant,  par  fois.  Mais,  courage ! 
•c'est  le  grand  jeu,  apr^s  tout." 


CHAP.  LIX. 

A  8klrmish« 

I  HE  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded,  that,  after 
a  council  of  war  held  at  Derby  on  the  5th  of 
December,  the  Highlanders  relinquished  their 
•desperate  attempt  to  penetrate  farther  into  England,  and, 
^eatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  their  young  and  daring 
leader,  positively  determined  to  return  northward.  They 
•commenced  their  retreat  accordingly,  and  by  the  extreme 
celerity  of  their  movements,  outstripped  the  motions  of 
<he  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  now  pursued  them  with  a 
very  large  body  of  cavalry. 

This  retreat  was  a  virtual  resignation  of  their  towering 
hopes.  None  had  been  so  sanguine  as  Feigus  Mao- 
Ivor  ;  none,  consequently,  was  so  cruelly  m(»*tified  at  the 
change  of  measures.  He  argued,  or  rather  remonstrated, 
with  the  utmost  vehemence  at  the  council  of  war ;  and, 
when  his  opinion  was  rejected,  shed  tears  of  grief  and 
indignation.  From  that  moment  his  whole  manner  was 
so  much  altered,  that  he  could  scarcely  have  been  recog- 
nised for  the  same  soaring  and  ardent  spirit,  for  whom 
the  whole  earth  seemed  too  narrow  but  a  week  before. 
The  retreat  had  continued  for  several  days,  when  Ed- 
ward, to  his  surprise,  early  on  the  12th  of  December, 
received  a  visit  from  the  Chieftain  in  his  quarters,  in  a 
iuunlet  about  half-way  between  Shap  and  Penrith. 
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Having  had  no  intercourse  with  the  Chieftain  since 
their  rupture,  Edward  waited  with  some  anxiety  an  ex- 
planation of  this  unexpected  visit ;  nor  could  he  help 
being  surprised,  and  somev/hat  shocked,  with  the  change 
in  his  appearance.  His  eye  had  lost  much  of  its  fire  ; 
his  chedc  was  hollow,  his  voice  was  languid ;  even  his 
gait  seemed  less  firm  and  elastic  than  it  was  wont ;  and 
his  dress,  to  which  he  used  to  be  particularly  attentive, 
was  now  carelessly  flung  about  him.  He  invited  Edward 
to  walk  out  with  him  by  the  little  river  in  the  vicinity  ; 
and  smiled  in  a  mdandioly  manner  when  he  observed 
him  take  down  and  buckle  on  his  sword. 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  a  wild,  sequestered  path  by 
the  side  of  the  stream,  the  Chief  broke  out, — •'  Our  fine 
adventure  is  now  totally  ruined,  Waverley,  and  I  wish  to 
know  what  you  intend  to  do : — nay,  never  stare  at  me, 
man.  I  tell  you  I  received  a  packet  from  my  sister  yes- 
terday, and,  had  I  got  the  information  it  contains  sooner, 
it  would  have  prevented  a  quarrel,  which  I  am  always 
vexed  when  I  think  of.  In  a  letter  written  after  our  dis- 
pute, I  acquainted  her  with  the  cause  of  it ;  and  she 
now  replies  to  me,  that  she  never  had,  nor  could  have, 
any  purpose  of  giving  you  encouragement ;  so  that  it 
seems  I  have  acted  like  a  madman. — Poor  Flora !  she 
writes  in  high  spirits  ;  what  a  change  will  the  news  of 
this  unhappy  retreat  make  in  her  state  of  mind  !  '* 

Waverley,  who  was  really  much  affected  by  the  deep 
tone  of  melancholy  with  which  Fergus  spoke,  affection- 
ately entreated  him  to  banish  from  his  remembrance  any 
tmkindness  which  had  arisen  between  them,  and  they 
once  more  shook  hands,  but  now  with  sincere  cordiality. 
Fergus  again  inquired  of  Waverley  what  he  intended  to 
do.  "  Had  you  not  better  leave  this  luckless  army,  and 
get  .down  before  us  into  Scotland,  and  embark  for  the 
Continent  from  some  of  the  eastern  ports  that  are  ^11  in 
our  possession?  When  you  are  out  of  the  kingdom, 
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your  friends  will  easily  negotiate  your  pardon ;  and,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  wish  you  would  carry  Rose  Brad- 
wardine  with  you  as  your  wife,  and  take  Flora  also  under 
your  joint  protection.'* — Ekiward  looked  surprised — "She 
loves  you,  and  I  believe  you  love  her,  though,  perfiaps, 
you  have  not  found  it  out,  for  you  are  not  cdebrated 
for  knowing  your  own  mind  very  pointedly."  He  said 
this  with  a  sort  of  smile. 

"  How  ! "  answered  Edward,  '*  can  you  advise  me  to 
desert  the  expedition  in  which  we  are  all  embaiited?  " 

•'  Embarked?  '*  said  Fergus  ;  "  the  vessel  is  going  to 
pieces,  and  it  is  full  time  for  ail  who  can,  to  get  into  the 
long-boat  and  leave  her." 

"Why,  what  will  other  gentlemen  do?"  answered 
Waverley,  "  and  why  did  the  Highland  Chiefs  consent  to 
this  retreat,  if  it  is  so  ruinous?" 

"  O,"  replied  Mac-Ivor,  "  they  think  that,  as  on 
former  occasions,  the  heading,  hangmg,  and  forfeiting 
will  chiefly  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Lowland  gentry ;  that 
they  will  be  left  secure  in  their  poverty  and  their  fast- 
nesses, there,  according  to  their  proverb,  *  to  listen  to 
the  wind  upon  the  hill  till  the  waters  abate.*  But  they 
will  be  disappointed  ;  they  have  been  too  often  trouble- 
some to  be  so  repeatedly  passed  over,  and  this  time  John 
Bull  has  been  too  heartily  frightened  to  recover  his  good 
humour  for  some  time.  The  Hanoverian  ministers  always 
deserved  to  be  hanged  for  rascals  ;  but  now,  if  they  get 
the  power  in  their  hands, — as,  sooner  or  later,  they  must, 
since  there  is  neither  rising  in  England  nor  assistance 
from  France, — they  will  deserve  the  gallows  as  fools,  if 
they  leave  a  single  clan  in  the  Highlands  in  a  situation 
to  be  again  troublesome  to  Government.  Ay,  they  will 
make  root-and-branch- work,  I  warrant  them." 

"  And  while  you  recommend  flight  to  me,"  said  Ed- 
ward,—" a  counsel  which  I  would  rather  die  than  em- 
brace,— ^what  jjre  your  own  views  ?  " 
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"O,"  answered  Fergus,  Mdth  a  melancholy  air,  "my 
fale  is  settled.  Dead  or  captive  I  must  be  before  to- 
morrow.". 

•'  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  my  friend?"  said  Ed- 
ward. "The  enemy  is  still  a  day's  march  in  our  rear, 
and  if  be  comes  up,  we  are  still  strong  enough  to  keep 
him  in  check.     Remember  Gladsmuir." 

"  What  I  tell  you  is  true  notwithstanding,  so  far  as  I 
am  individually  concerned." 

"  Upon  what  authority  can  you  found  so  melancholy  a 
prediction?"  asked  Waverley. 

"On  one  which  never  failed  a  person  of  my  house,  I 
have  seen,"  he  said,  lowcnng^his  voice,  "  I  have  seen  the 
Bodach  Glas." 

"BodachGlas?"  • 

"Yes  :  have  you  been  so  long  at  Glennaquoich,  and 
never  heard  of  the  Grey  Spectre  ?  though  indeed  there  is 
a  certain  reluctance  among  us  to  mention  him." 

"  No  never." 

"  Ah !  it  would  have  been  a  tale  for  poor  Flora  to  have 
told  you.  Or.  if  that  hill  were  Benmore,  and  that  long 
blue  lake,  which  you  see  just  winding  towards  yon  moun- 
tainous country,  were  Loch  Tay,  or  my  own  Loch  an  Ri, 
the  tale  would  be  better  suited  with  scenery.  However, 
let  us  sit  down  on  this  knoll ;  even  Saddleback  and  UUes- 
water  will  suit  what  I  have  to  say  better  than  the  English 
hedge-rows,  enclosures,  and  farm-houses.  You  must 
know,  then,  that  when  my  ancestor,  Ian  nan  Chaistel, 
wasted  Northumberland,  there  was  associated  witli  him 
in  the  expedition  a  sort  of  Southland  Chief,  or  captain  o! 
a  band  of  Lowlanders,  called  Halbert  Hall.  In  their 
return  through  the  Cheviots,  they  quarrelled  about  the 
division  of  the  great  booty  they  had  acquired,  and  came 
from  words  to  blows.  The  Lowlanders  were  cut  off  to  a 
man,  and  their  chief  fell  the  last,  covered  with  woonds 
by  the  sword  of  my  ancestor.  Since  that  time,  his 
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Spirit  has  crossed  the  Vich  Ian  Vohr  of  the  day  when 
any  great  disaster  was  impending,  but  especially  before 
approaching  death.  My  father  saw  him  twice  ;  once 
before  he  was  made  prisoner  at  Sheriffinuir ;  another 
time,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died." 

"How  can  you,  my  dear  Fergus,  tell  such  nonsense 
with  a  grave  face  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  it,  but  I  tell  you  the  truth, 
ascertained  by  three  hundred  years'  experience  at  least; 
and  last  night  by  my  own  eyes." 

"  The  particulars,  for  heaven's  sake  ! "  said  Waverley, 
with  edgerncss. 

*'I  will,  on  condition  you  will  not  attempt  a  jest  on 
the  subject. — Since  this  unhappy  retreat  commenced,  I 
have  scarce  ever  been  able  to  sleep  for  thinking  of  my 
clan,  and  of  this  poor  Prince,  whom  they  are  leading 
back  like  a  dog  in  a  string,  whether  he  will  or  no,  and  of 
the  downfall  of  my  family.  Last  night  I  felt  so  feverish 
that  I  left  my  quarters,  and  walked  out,  in  hopes  the 

keen  frosty  air  would  brace  my  nerves 1  cannot  tell 

how  much  I  dislike  going  on,  for  I  know  you  will  hardly 
believe  me.  However — I  crossed  a  small  foot-bridge, 
and  kept  walking  backwards  and  fonvards,  when  I 
observed  with  surprise,  by  the  clear  moonlight,  a  tall 
figure  in  a  grey  plaid,  such  as  shepherds  wear  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  which,  move  at  what  pace  I  would, 
kept  regularly  about  four  yards  before  me." 

"You  saw  a  Cumberland  peasant  in  his  ordinary  dress, 
probably." 

"  No  :  I  thought  so  at  first,  and  was  astonished  at 
the  man's  audacity  in  daring  to  dog  me.  I  called  to 
him  but  received  no  answer.  I  felt  an  anxious  throbbing 
at  my  heart ;  and  to  ascertain  what  I  dreaded,  I  stood 
still,  and  turned  myself  on  the  same  spot  successively  to 
the  four  points  of  the  compass. — By  Heaven,  Edward, 
turn  where  I  would,  the  figure  was  instantly  before  my 
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e3res,  at  precisely  the  same  distance  1  I  was  then  con- 
vinced it  was  the  Bodach  Glas.  My  hair  bristled,  and 
my  knees  shook.  I  manned  myself,  however,  and  deter- 
mined to  return  to  my  quarters.  My  ghastly  visitant 
glided  before  me  (for  I  cannot  say  he  walked),  until  he 
reached  the  foot-bridge ;  there  he  stopped,  and  turned 
full  round.  I  must  either  wade  the  river,  or  pass  him  as 
dose  as  I  am  to  you.  A  desperate  courage,  foimded  on 
the  belief  that  my  death  was  near,  made  me  resolve  to 
make  my  way  in  despite  of  him.  I  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  drew  my  sword,  and  uttered,  '  In  the  name  of 
God,  Evil  Spirit,  give  place  ! '  •  Vich  Ian  Vohr,'  it  said, 
in  a  voice  that  made  my  very  blood  curdle,  '  beware  of 
to-morrow ! '  It  seemed  at  that  moment  not  half  a 
yard  from  my  sword's  point ;  but  the  words  were  no 
sooner  spoken  than  it  was  gone,  and  nothing  appeared 
further  to  obstruct  my  passage.  I  got  home,  and  threw 
myself  on  my  bed,  where  I  spent  a  few  hours  heavily 
enough ;  and  this  morning,  as  no  enemy  was  reported 
to  be  near  us,  I  took  my  horse,  and  rode  forward  to 
make  up  matters  with  you.  I  would  not  willingly  fall 
until  I  am  in  charity  with  a  wronged  friend." 

Edward  had  little  doubt  that  this  phantom  was  the 
operation  of  an  exhausted  frame  and  depressed  spirits, 
working  on  the  belief  common  to  all  Highlanders  in  such 
superstitions.  He  did  not  the  less  pity  Fergus,  for  whom, 
in  his  present  distress,  he  felt  all  his  former  regard  revive. 
With  the  view  of  diverting  his  mind  from  these  gloomy 
images,  he  offered  with  the  Baron's  permission,  which 
he  knew  he  could  readily  obtain,  to  remain  in  his 
quarters  till  Fergus's  corps  should  come  up,  and  then 
to  march  with  them  as  usual.  The  chief  seemed  much 
pleased,  yet  hesitated  to  accept  the  offer. 

"  We  are,  you  know,  in  the  rear, — the  post  of  danger 
in  a  retreat" 

•*  And  therefore  the  post  of  honour." 
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"Wdl,"  replied  the  Chieftain,  "let  Alick  have  yoar 
horse  in  readiness,  in  ca$e  we  should  be  over-njatdied, 
and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  your  company  once 
more." 

The  rear-guard  were  late  in  making  their  appearance, 
having  been  delayed  by  various  accidents  and  l^  the 
badness  of  the  roads.  At  length  they  entered  the  hcuarict. 
When  Waverley  joined  the  clan  Mac-Ivor,  arm  in  arm 
with  their  Chieftain,  all  the  resentment  they  had  enter- 
tained against  him  seemed  blown  off  at  once.^  Evan 
Dhu  received  him  with  a  grin  of  congratulation ;  and 
even  Callum,  who  was  running  about  as  active  as  ever, 
pale  indeed,  and  with  a  great  patch  on  his  head,  ap- 
peared delighted  to  see  him. 

"That  gallows-bird's  skull,"  said  Fergus,  "must  be 
harder  than  marble  :  the  lock  of  the  pistol  was  actually 
broken." 

' '  How  could  you  strike  so  young  a  lad  so  hard?  "  said 
Waverley,  with  some  interest. 

"Why,  if  I  did  not  strike  hard  sometimes,  the  rascals 
would  foiget  themselves." 

They  were  now  in  full  march,  every  caution  being 
taken  to  prevent  surprise-  Fergus's  people,  and  a  fine 
elm  regiment  from  Badenoch,  commanded  by  Cluny 
Mac-Pherson,  had  the  rear.  They  had  passed  a  lai^c 
open  moor,  and  were  entering  into  the  enclosures  which 
surrounded  a  small  village  called  Clifton.  The  winter 
sun  had  set,  and  Edward  began  to  rally  Fergus  upon 
Lhe  false  predictions  of  the  Grey  Spirit  "The  Ides  of 
March  are  not  past,"  said  Mac-Ivor,  with  a  smile;  when. 
suddenly  casting  his  eyes  back  on  the  moor,  a  large  body 
of  cavalry  was  indistinctly  seen  to  hover  upon  its  brown 
and  dark  surface.  To  line  the  enclosures  facing  the 
open  ground,  and  the  road  by  which  the  enemy  must 
move  from  it  upon  the  village,  was  the  work  of  a  short 
time.  While  these  manoeuvres  were  accomplishing, 
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night  sunk  down,  dark  and  gloomy,  though  the  moon 
was  at  fiill  Sometimes,  however,  she  gleamed  forth  a. 
dubious  light  upon  the  scene  of  action. 

The  Highlanders  did  not  long  remain  undisturbed  iii 
the  defensive  position  they  had  adopted.  Favoured  by 
the  night,  one  large  body  of  dlfimouated  dragoons 
attempted  to  force  the  enclosures,  while  another,  equally 
strong,  strove  to  penetrate  by  the  high  road. .  Both  werfc 
received  by  such  a  heavy  fire  as  disconcerted  their  rftnks^ 
and  efifectually  checked  their  progress.  Unsatisfied  with 
the  advantage  thus  gained,  Fergus,  to  whose  ardent 
spuit  the  approach  of  danger  seemed  to  restore  all  its 
elasticity,  drawing  his  sword,  and  calling  out  * '  Claymore !" 
encouraged  his  men,  by  voice  and  example,  to  break 
through  the  hedge  which  divided  them,  and  rush  down 
upon  the  enemy.  Mingling  with  the  dismonhted  dra- 
goons, they  forced  them,  at  the  sword  point,  to  fly  to  thp 
open  moor,  where  a  considerable  number  were  cut  to 
pieces.  But  the  moon  which  suddenly  shone  out,  showed 
to  the  English  the  small  number  of  assailants,  disordered 
by  their  own  success.  Two  squadrons  of  horiae  moving 
to  the  support  of  thdr  companions,  the  Highlanders 
endeavoured  to  recover  the  enclosures.  But  several  of 
them,  amongrst  others  their  iM^ve  Chieftain,  were  cut  off 
and  surrounded  before  they  could  effect  their  purpose. 
Wavctley,  lodting  eagerly  for  Fergus,  from  whom,  as 
well  as  from  the  retreating  body  of  his  followers,  he  had 
been  separated  in  the  datkness  and  tumult,  saw  him, 
with  Evan  Dhu  and  Callum,  defending  themselves  des- 
perately against  a  dozen  of  horsemen,  who  were  hewing 
At  them  with  thefaf  long  broadswords.  The  moon  was 
again  at  that  mon^ent  totally  overclouded,  and  Edward, 
In  the  obscurity,  could  neither  bring  aid  to  his  friends, 
nor  discover  which  way  lay  his  own  road  to  rejoin  the 
lear-guanL  After  once  or  twice  narrowly  escaping 
being  siain  or  omde  prisoner  by  parties  of  the  cavalxy 
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whom  he  enoountered  in  the  darkness,  he  at  length 
reached  an  enclosure,  and  clambering  ofver  it,  concluded 
himself  in  safety,  and  on  the  way  to  the  Highland  forces, 
whose  pipes  he  heard  at  some  distance.  For  Fergus 
hardly  a  hope  remained,  unless  that  he  might  be  made 
prisoner..  Revolving  his  fate  with  sorrow  and  anxiety, 
the  superstition  of  the  Bodadi  Glas  recurred  to  Edward's 
recollection,  and  he  said  to  himself,  with  internal  sur- 
prise, **What,  can  the  devil  speak  truth?  " 


CHAP.  LX. 

Chapter  of  Aoddentt. 

DWARD  was  in  a  most  unpleasant  and  dan- 
I  gerous  situation.     He  soon  lost  the  soundjof  the 

bagpipes  ;  and,  what  was  yet  more  unpleasant, 
when,  after  searching  long  in  vain,  and  scrambling 
through  many  enclosures,  he  at  length  approadied  the 
high  road,  he  learned,  from  the  unwelcome  noise  of 
kettle-drums  and  trumpets,  that  the  Fnglish  Cavalry 
now  occupied  it,  and  consequently  were  between  him  and 
the  Highlanders.  Precluded,  therefore,  from  advancing 
in  a  straight  direction,  he  resolved  to  avoid  the  English 
military,  and  endeavour  to  jom  his  friends  by  making  a 
circuit  to  the  left,  for  whidi  a  beaten  path  deviating  from 
the  main  road  in  that  direction,  seemed  to  afford  facili- 
ties. The  path  was  muddy,  and  tne  night  dark  and  cold ; 
but  even  these  inconveniences  were  hardly  felt  amidst  the 
apprehensions  which  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  King's 
forces  reasonably  excited  in  his  bosom. 

After  walking  about  three  miles,  be  at  length  reached 

a  hamlet.    Conscious  Chat  the  common  people  were  in 

general  unfavourable  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  yet 

.xiesirous,  if  possible,  to  procure  a  hone  and  guide  to 
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Penrith,  where  he  hoped  lo  find  the  rear,  if  not  the  main 
body,  of  the  Chevalier's  army,  he  approached  the  ale- 
house of  the  place.  There  was  a  great  noise  within  :  he 
paused  to  listen.  A  roimd  English  oath  or  two,  and  the 
burden  of  a  campaign  song,  convinced  him  the  hamlet 
also  was  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  soldiers. 
Endeavouring  to  retire  from  it  as  softly  as  possible,  and 
blessing  the  obscurity  which  hitherto  he  had  murmured 
against,  Waverley  groped  his  way  the  best  he  could 
along  a  small  paling,  which  seemed  the  boundary  of 
some  cottage  garden.  As  he  reached  the  gate  of  this 
little  enclosure,  his  outstretched  hand  was  grasped  by 
that  of  a  female,  whose  voice  at  the  same  time  uttered, 
"  Edward,  is't  thou,  man  ?  " 

"Here  is  some  unlucky  mistake,"  thought  Edward, 
struggling,  but  gently,  to  disengage  himself. 

*'  Naen  o'  thy  foun,  now,  man,  or  the  red  cwoats  will 
hear  thee;  they  hae  been  houlerying  and  poulerying 
every  ane  that  past  alehouse  door  this  noight  to  make 
them  drive  their  waggons  and  sick  loike.  Come  into 
feyther's,  or  they'll  do  ho  a  mischief." 

"A  good  hint,"  thought  Waverley,  following  the  girl 
through  the  little  garden  into  a  brick-paved  kitchen, 
where  she  set  herself  to  kindle  a  match  at  an  expiring  fire, 
and  with  the  matc*h  to  light  a  candle.  She  bad  no  sooner 
looked  on  Edward,  than  she  dropped  the  light  with  a 
shrill  scream  of  "  O  feyther  I  feyther ! " 

The  father,  thus  invoked,  speedily  appeared, — sl  sturdy 
old  farmer,  in  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  and  boots  pulled 
on  without  stockings,  having  just  started  from  his  bed  ; 
— tiie  rest  of  his  dress  was  only  a  Westmoreland  states- 
man's robe-de-chambre, — that  is,  his  shirt.  His  figure 
was  displayed  to  advantage  by  a  candle  which  he  bore  in 
his  left  hand  ;  in  his  right  he  brandished  a  poker. 

•'  What  hast  ho  here,  wench  ?  " 

"01"  cried  the  poor  girl,  almost  going  off  in  hysterics. 
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"  I  thought  it  was  Ned  Williams,  and  it  is  one  of  thte 
plaid-men  ! " 

"  And  what  was  thee  ganging  to  do  wi'  Ned  Williams 
at  this  time  o'  noight?'*  To  this,  which  was,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  numerous  class  of  questions  more  easily 
asked  than  answered,  the  rosy-cheeked  damsel  made  no 
reply,  but  continued  sobbing,  and  wringing  her  hands. 

•'And  thee,  lad,  dost  ho  know  that  the  dragoons  be  a 
to^vn  ?  Dost  ho  know  that,  mon  ?—- ad,  they'M  sliVer  thee 
loike  a  turnip,  mon." 

"  I  know  my  life  is  in  great  danger,"  said  Waverley, 
"  but  if  you  can  assist  me,  I  will  reward  you  handsonaely. 
I  am  no  Scotchman,  but  an  unfortunate  English  gentle> 
man." 

"Be  ho  Scot  or  no,"  said  the  honest  farmer,  *'  I  wish 
thou  hadst  kept  the  other  side  of  the  hallan.  But  since 
thou  art  here,  Jacob  Jopson  will  betray  no  man's  bluid ; 
and  the  plaids  were  gey  canny,  and  did  not  so  much 
mischief  when  they  were  here  yesterday."  Accordingly 
he  set  seriously  about  sheltering  and  refreshing  our  hero 
for  the  night.  The  fire  was  speedily  rekindled,  but  with 
precaution  against  its  light  being  seen  from  without. 
The  jolly  yeoman  cut  a  rasher  of  bacon,  which  Cicely 
soon  broiled,  and  her  father  added  a  swingeing  tankard 
of  his  best  ale.  It  was  settled,  that  Edward  should 
remain  there  till  the  troops  marched  in  the  morning, 
then  hire  or  buy  a  horse  from  the  farmer,  and,  with  the 
best  directions  that  could  be  obtained,  endeavour  to  over- 
take his  friends.  A  clean,  thotigh  coarse,  bed  received 
him  after  the  fatigues  of  this  unhdppy  day.  ^ 

With  the  morning  arrived  the  news  that  the  High- 
landers had  evacuated  Penrith,  and  marched  off  towards 
Carlisle ;  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Penrith,  and  that  detachments  of  his  army 
covered  the  roads  in  every  direction.  To  attempt  to  get 
through  undiscovered  would  be  afi  act  of  the  most  frantic 
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Icmerity.  Ned  Williams  (the  right  Edward)  was  now- 
called  to  eouncil  by  Cicely  and  h&c  father.  Ned,  who 
perhaps  did  not  care  that  his  handsome  namesake  should 
remain  too  long  in  the  same  house  with  his  sweetheart, 
for  fear  of  fresh  mistakes,  proposed  that  Waverley,  ex- 
changiog  bis  uniform  and  i^aid  for  the  dress  of  the 
country,  should  go  with  him  to  his  feaher's  farm  near 
UUswater,  and  remain  in  that  undisturbed  retirement 
until  the  military  movements  in  the  country  should  have 
ceased  to  render  his  departure  hazardous.  A  price  was 
also  agreed  upon  at  which  the  stranger  might  board  with 
Farmer  Williams,  if  he  thought  proper,  till  he  could 
depart  with  safety.  It  was  of  moderate  amount ;  the 
distress  of  his  situation,  among  this  honest  and  simple- 
hearted  race,  being  considered  as  no  reason  for  increasing 
their  demand. 

The  necessary  articles  of  dress  were  accordingly  pro- 
cured ;  and,  by  following  by-paths  known  to  the  young 
larmer,  they  hoped  to  escape  any  unpleasant  rencontre, 
A  recompense  for  their  hospitality  was  refused  peremp- 
torily by  old  Jopson  and  his  cherry-cheeked  daughter ; 
a  kiss  paid  the  one,  and  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  the 
other.  Both  seemed  anxious  for  their  guest*s  safety,  and 
took  leave  of  him  with  kind  wishes. 

In  the  course  of  their  route,  Edward,  with  his  guide, 
traversed  those  fields  which  the  night  before  had  been 
tiie  scene  of  action.  A  brief  gleam  of  December's  sun 
shone  sadly  on  the  broad  heath,  which,  towards  the  spot 
where  the  great  north-west  road  entered  the  enclosures 
of  Lord  Lonsdale's  property,  exhibited  dead  bodies  of 
men  and  horses,  and  the  usual  companions  of  war — a 
nmnber  of  carrion-crows,  hawks,  and  ravens. 

"  And  this,  then,  was  thy  last  field,"  said  Waverley  to 

himself,  his  eye  filling  at  the  recollection  of  the  many 

splendid  points  of  Fergus's  character,  and  of  their  former 

intimacy,  all  his  passions  and  imperfections  forgotten.— 
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•*  Here  fen  the  last  "N^ch  Ian  Vohr,  on  a  nameless  heath ; 
and  in  an  obscure  night-skirmish  was  quenched  that 
ardent  spirit,  who  thought  it  little  to  cut  a  way  for  his 
master  to  the  British  throne !  Ambition,  policy,  bravery, 
all  far  beyond  their  sphere,  here  learned  the  fate  of 
mortals.  The  sole  support,  too,  of  a  sister,  whose  spirit, 
as  proud  and  unbending,  was  even  more  exalted  than 
thine  own  ;  here  ended  all  thy  hopes  for  Flora,  and  the 
long  and  valued  line  which  it  was  thy  boast  to  raise  yet 
more  highly  by  thy  adventurous  valour  I " 

As  these  ideas  pressed  on  Waverley's  mind,  he  resolvtd 
to  go  upon  the  open  heath,  and  search  if,  among  the 
slain,  he  could  discover  the  body  of  his  friend,  with  the 
pious  intention  of  procuring  for  him  the  last  rites  of  sepul- 
ture. The  timorous  yoimg  man  who  accompanied  him 
remonstrated  upon  the  danger  of  the  attempt,  but  Edward 
was  determined.  The  followers  of  the  camp  had  already 
stripped  the  dead  of  all  they  could  carry  away ;  but  the 
country  people,  unused  to  scenes  of  blood,  had  not  yet 
approached  the  field  of  action,  though  some  stood  fear- 
fully gazing  at  a  distance.  About  sixty  or  seventy  dra- 
goons lay  slain  within  the  first  enclostu^,  upon  the  high 
road,  and  on  the  open  moor.  Of  the  Highlanders,  not 
above  a  dozen  had  fallen,  chiefly  those  who,  venturing 
too  far  on  the  moor,  could  not  regain  the  strong  groimd. 
He  could  not  find  the  body  of  Fergus  among  the  slain. 
On  a  little  knoll,  separated  from  the  others,  lay  the  car- 
cases of  three  English  dragoons,  two  horses,  and  the  page 
Galium  Beg,  whose  hard  skull  a  trooper's  broadsword 
had,  at  length,  effectually  cloven.  It  was  possible  his 
dan  had  carried  off  the  body  of  Fergus  ;  but  it  was  also 
possible  he  had  escaped,  especially  as  Evan  Dhu,  who 
would  never  leave  his  chief,  was  not  foimd  among  the 
dead  ;  or  he  might  be  prisoner,  and  the  less  formidable 
denunciation  inferred  from  the  appearance  of  the  Bodach 
Glas  might  have  proved  the  true  one.  The  approach  of 
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a  party,  sent  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  country 
people  to  bury  the  dead,  and  who  had  already  assembled 
several  peasants  for  that  purpose,  now  obliged  Edward 
to  rejoin  his  guide,  who  awaited  him  in  great  anxiety 
and  fear  under  shade  of  the  plantations. 

After  leaving  this  field  of  death,  the  rest  of  their 
journey  was  happily  accomplished.  At  the  house  of 
Farmer  Williams,  Edward  passed  for  a  young  kinsman, 
educated  for  the  church,  who  was  come  to  reside  there 
till  the  civil  tumults  permitted  him  to  pass  through  the 
country.  This  silenced  suspicion  among  the  kind  and 
simple  yeomanry  of  Cumberland,  and  accounted  suffi- 
ciently for  the  grave  manners  and  retired  habits  of  the 
new  guest  The  precaution  became  more  necessary  than 
Waverley  had  anticipated,  as  a  variety  of  incidents  pro- 
longed his  stay  at  Fasthwaite,  as  the  farm  was  called. 

A  tremendous  fall  of  snow  rendered  his  departure  im- 
possible for  more  than  ten  days.  When  the  roads  began 
to  become  a  litde  practicable,  they  successively  received 
news  of  the  retreat  of  the  Chevalier  into  Scotland ;  then, 
that  he  had  abandoned  the  frontiers,  retiring  upon 
Glasgow ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  formed 
the  siege  of  Carlisle.  His  army,  therefore,  cut  off  all 
possibility  of  Waverley's  escaping  into  Scotland  in  that 
direction.  On  the  eastern  border,  Marshal  Wade,  with 
a  large  force,  was  advancing  upon  Edinburgh ;  and  all 
along  the  frontier,  parties  of  militia,  volunteers,  and  par- 
tisans, were  in  arms  to  suppress  insurrection,  and  appre- 
hend such  stragglers  from  the  Highland  army  as  had 
been  left  in  England.  The  surrender  of  Carlisle,  and 
the  severity  with  which  the  rebel  garrison  were  threatened, 
soon  formed  an  additional  reason  against  venturing  upon 
a  solitary  and  hopeless  journey  through  a  hostile  country 
and  a  large  army,  to  carry  the  assistance  of  a  single 
sword  to  a  cause  which  seemed  altogether  desperate. 

In  this  lonely  and  secluded  situation,  without  the 
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advantage  of  comp^py  or  coaversation  wkh  men  df  cxlV- 
tivated  minds,  the  argum«ttts  of  Colonel  Talbot  o^en 
recurred  to  the  mind  of  otu*  hera  A  still  nuKe  anxious 
recollection  haunted  his  slumbers^— it  was  the  dying  look 
and  gesture  of  Colonel  Gardiner.  Most  devoutly  did  he 
hope,  as  the  rarely  oocutring  post  brought  news  of 
skirmishes  with  various  success,  that  it  might  never 
again  be  his  lot  to  draw  his  sword  in  civil  conflict.  Then 
his  mind  turned  to  the  supposed  death  of  Fergus,  to 
the  desolate  situation  of  Flora,  and,  with  yet  more  tender 
recollection,  to  that  of  Rose  Bradwardine,  who  was  des^ 
titute  of  the  devoted  enthusiasm  of  loyalty,  which,  to  her 
friend,  hallowed  and  exalted  misfortune.  These  reveries 
he  was  permitted  to  enjoy,  undistuxbed  by  queries  or 
interruption  ; — and  it  was  in  many  a  vrinter  wajk  by  the 
shores  of  Ullswater,  that  he  acquired  a  more  complete 
paastery  of  a  spirit  tsuned  by  adversity  than  his  former 
experience  had  given  him  ;  and  that  he  felt  himself  en- 
titled to  say  firmly,  though  perhaps  with  a  sigh,  that  the 
romance  of  his  life  was  ended,  and  that  its  real  history 
tiad  now  commenced.  He  was  soon  called  upon  to 
justify  his  pretensions  by  reason  and  philosophy. 


CHAP.  LXI. 

A  Journey  to  Iiondon. 

|^^l«l|^■|  HE  family  at  Fasthwaite  vt^ere  soon  attached  to 
jBE  pm  Edward.  He  had,  indeed,  that  gentleness  and 
WfT*ffl  urbanity  which  almost  universally  attracts  cor< 
responding  kindness  ;  and  to  their  simple  ideas  his  leam- 
^g  gave  him  consequeoce,  and  his  sorrows  interest 
The  last  he  ascribed,  evasivdy,  to  the  loss  of  a  brother  in 
the  skirmish  near  Clifton  ;  and  in  that  primitive  state  of 
society,  where  the  ties  of  ajOfection  were  highly  deemed 
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of,  hb  continued  depression  excited  S)rmpathy,  Irat  not 
surprise. 

In  the  end  of  January,  his  more  lively  powers  were 
called  out  by  the  happy  union  of  Edward  Williams,  the 
son  of  his  host,  with  Cicely  Jopson.  Our  hero  would 
not  cloud  with  sorrow  the  festivity  attending  the  wedding 
of  two  persons  to  whom  he  was  so  highly  obliged.  He 
therefore  exerted  himself,  danced,  sung,  played  at  the 
various  games  of  the  day,  and  was  the  blithest  of  the 
company.  The  next  morning,  however,  he  had  more 
serious  matters  to  think  of 

The  clergyman  who  had  married  the  young  couple 
was  so  much  pleased  with  the  supposed  student  of 
divinity,  that  he  came  next  day  from  Penrith  on  purpose 
to  pay  him  a  visit.  This  might  have  been  a  puzzling 
chapter  had  he  entered  into  any  examination  of  our 
hero's  supposed  theological  studies ;  but  fortunately  he 
loved  better  to  hear  and  communicate  the  news  of  the 
day.  He  brought  with  him  two  or  three  old  news- 
papers, in  one  of  which  Edward  found  a  piece  of  intelli- 
gence that  soon  rendered  him  deaf  to  every  word  which 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Twigtythe  was  saying  upon  the  news 
from  the  north,  and  the  prospect  of  the  Duke's  speedily 
overtaking  and  crushing  the  rebels.  This  was  an  article 
in  these,  or  nearly  these  words  : 

"Died  at  his  house,  in  Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
upon  the  loth  inst.,  Richard  Waverley,  Esq.,  second 
son  of  Sir  Gile^  Waverley  of  Waverley-Honour,  etc.  etc. 
He  died  of  a  lingering  disorder,  augmented  by  the  un- 
pleasant predicam«it  oi  suspicion  in  which  he  stood, 
having  been  obliged  to  find  bail  to  a  high  amount,  to 
meet  an  impending  accusation  of  high-treason.  An  ac- 
cusation of  the  same  grave  crime  hangs  over  his  elder 
brother,  Sir  Everard  Waverley,  the  representative  of  that 
ancient  family  ;  and  we  understand  the  day  of  his  trial 
will  be  fixed  early  in  the  next  month  unless  Edward 
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Waverley,  son  of  the  deceased  Richard,  and  hdr  to  the 
Baronet,  shall  surrender  himself  to  justice.  In  that  case, 
we  are  assured,  it  is  his  Majesty's  gracious  purpose  to 
drop  further  proceedings  upon  the  charge  against  Sir 
Everard.  This  unfortunate  young  gentleman  is  ascer- 
tained  to  have  been  in  arms  in  the  Pretender's  service, 
and  to  have  marched  along  with  the  Highland  troops 
into  EJigland.  But  he  has  not  been  heard  of  since  the 
skirmish  at  Clifton,  on  the  i8th  December  last.'* 

Such  was  this  distracting  paragraph. — "  Good  God !  '* 
exclaimed  Waverley,  "  am  I  then  a  parricide? — Impos* 
sible !  My  father,  who  never  showed  the  affection  of  a 
father  while  he  lived,  cannot  have  been  so  much  affected 
by  my  supposed  death  as  to  hasten  his  own.  No,  I  will 
not  believe  it, — it  were  distraction  to  entertain  for  a  mo- 
ment such  a  horrible  idea.  But  it  were,  if  possible, 
worse  than  parricide  to  suffer  any  danger  to  hang  over 
my  noble  and  generous  uncle,  who  has  ever  bt&a.  more 
to  me  than  a  father,  if  such  evil  can  be  averted  by  any 
sacrifice  on  my  part  I " 

While  these  reflections  passed  like  the  stings  of  scor- 
pions through  Waverley 's  sensoriura,  the  worthy  divine 
was  startled  in  a  long  disquisition  on  the  battle  of  Fal- 
kirk by  the  ghastliness  which  they  communicated  to  his 
looks,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  ill.  Fortunately  the 
bride,  all  smirk  and  blush,  had  just  entered  the  room. 
Mrs.  Williams  was  none  of  the  brightest  of  women,  but 
she  was  good-natured,  and  readily  concluding  that  Ed- 
ward had  been  shocked  by  disagreeable  news  in  the 
papers,  interfered  so  judiciously,  that,  without  exciting 
suspicion,  she  drew  off  Mr.  Twigtythe's  attention,  and 
engaged  it  until  he  soon  after  took  his  leave.  Waverley 
ihen  explained  to  his  friends,  that  he  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  to  London  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

One  cause  of  delay,  however,  did  occur,   to  which 
Waverley  had  been  very  little  accustomed.     His  purse, 
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though  well  stocked  when  he  first  went  to  TuUy-VeoIan, 
had  not  been  reinforced  since  that  period ;  and  although 
his  life  since  had  not  been  of  a  nature  to  exhaust  it 
hastily  (for  he  had  lived  chiefly  with  his  friends  or  with 
the  army),  yet  he  found,  that,  after  settling  with  his  kind 
landlord,  he  should  be  too  poor  to  encounter  the  expense 
of  travelling  post  The  best  course,  therefoce,  seemed 
to  be,  to  get  into  the  great  north  road  about  Borough- 
bridge,  and  there  take  a  place  in  the  Northern  Diligence, 
— a  huge  old-fashioned  tub,  drawn  by  three  horses, 
which  completed  the  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London 
(God  willing,  as  the  advertisement  expressed  it)  in  three 
weeks.  Our  hero,  therefore,  took  an  affectionate  fare- 
well of  his  Cumberland  friends,  whose  kindness  he  * 
promised  never  to  forget,  and  tacitly  hoped  one  day  to 
acknowledge  by  substantial  proofs  of  gratitude.  After 
some  petty  difficulties,  and  vexatious  delays,  and  after 
putting  his  dress  into  a  shape  better  befitting  his  rank, 
though  perfectly  plain  and  simple,  he  accomplished 
crossing  the  country,  and  foimd  himself  in  the  desired 
vehicle,  vis-d-vis  to  Mrs.  Nosebag,  the  lady  of  Lieu- 
tenant Nosebag,  adjutant  and  riding-master  of  the 

dragoons, — a  jolly  woman  of  about  fifty,  wearing  a  blue 
habit,  faced  with  scarlet,  and  grasping  a  silver-mounted 
horse-whip. 

This  lady  was  one  of  those  active  members  of  society 
who  take  upon  them  /aire  U  frais  de  la  conversation. 
She  had  just  returned  from  tfie  north,  and  informed 
Edward  how  nearly  her  regiment  had  cut  the  petticoat 
people  into  ribands  at  Falkirk,  "only  somehow  therci 
was  one  of  those  nasty,  awkward  marshes,  that  they  are 
never  without  in  Scotland,  I  think,  and  so  our  poor  dear 
little  regiment  suffered  something,  as  my  Nosebag  sa]^!, 
in  that  imsatisfactory  affair.  You,  sir,  have  served  in  the 
dragoons  ?  "  Waverley  was  taken  so  much  at  imawares, 
that  he  acquiesced. 
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"  O,  I  knew  it  at  once  ;  I  saw  you  were  military  from 
your  air,  and  I  was  sure  you  could  be  none  of  the  foot- 
wobbiers,  as  my  Nosebag  calls  them.  What  regiment 
pray?"  Here  was  a  delightful  question.  Waverley, 
however,  justly  concluded  that  this  good  lady  had  the 
whole  army-hst  by  heart ;  and,  to  avoid  detection,  1^ 
adhering  to  truth,  answered — '*  Gardiner's  dragoons, 
ma'am  ;  but  I  have  retired  some  time." 

'  *  O  aye,  those  as  won  the  race  at  the  battle  of  Preston, 
as  my  Nosebag  says.     Pray,  sir,  were  you  there?" 

"  I  was  so  unfortunate,  madam,"  he  rephed,  *'  as  to 
witness  that  engagement." 

"And. that  was  a  misforttme  that  few  of  Gardiner's 
stood  to  witness,  I  believe,  sir — ^ha  !  ha  !  ha ! — I  heg 
your  pardon  ;  but  a  soldier's  wife  loves  a  joke." 

"Devil  confound  you!"  thought  Waverley;  "what 
infernal  luck  has  penned  me  up  with  this  inquisitive 
hag ! " 

Fortunately  the  good  lady  did  not  stick  long  to  one 
subject 

"We  are  coming  to  Ferrybridge  now,"  she  said, 
' '  where  there  was  a  party  of  ours  left  to  support  the 
beadles,  and  constables,  and  justices,  and  these  sort  of 
creatures  that  are  examining  papers  and  stopiwng  rebels, 
and  all  that."  They  were  hardly  in  the  inn  before  she 
dragged  Waverley  to  the  window,  exclaiming,  "  Yonder 
comes  Corporal  Bridoon,  of  our  poor  dear  troop  ;  he's 
coming  with  the  constable  man :  Bridoon's  one  of  my 

lambs,  as  Nosebag  calls  'em.     Come,  Mr.  a. — a, — 

pray,  what's  your  name,  sir  ?  " 

"Butler,  ma'am,"  said  Waverley,  resolved  rather  to 
make  free  with  the  name  of  a  former  fellow-officer,  than 
run  the  risk  of  detection  by  inventing  one  not  to  be 
found  in  the  regiment. 

"  O,  you  got  a  troop  lately,  when  that  shabby  fellow 
Waverley  went  over  to  the  rebels.  Lord,  I  wish  oar 
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old  cross  Captain  Crump  would  go  ovet  to  the  rebels, 
that  Nosebag  might  get  the  troop ! — Lord,  what  can 
Bridoon  be  standing  swinging  on  the  bridge  for?  I'll  be 
hanged  if  he  a'nt  hazy,  as  Nosebag  says. — Come,  sir,  as 
you  and  I  belong  to  the  service,  we'll  go  put  the  rascad  in 
mind  of  his  duty." 

Waverley,  with  feelings  mcnre  easily  concdved  than 
described,  saw  himself  obliged  to  follow  this,  doughty 
female  connuander.  The  gallant  trooper  was  as  like  a 
lamb  as  a  druuk  corporal  of  dragoons,  about  six  feet 
high,  with  very  broad  shoulders,  and  very  thin  legs,  not 
to  mention  a  great  scar  across  his  nose,  could  well  be. 
Mrs.  Nosebag  addresised  him  with  something  which,  if 
not  an  oath,  sounded  very  like  one,  and  commanded  Mm 

to  attend  to  his  duty.     "You  be  d — d  for  a ,"  com.- 

menced  the  gallant  cavalier ;  but,  looking  up  in  order 
to  suit  the  action  to  the  words,  and  also  to  enforce 
the  epithet  which  he  meditated,  with  an  adjective  appli- 
cable to  the  party,  he  recognised  the  speaker,  made 
his  military  salaam,  and  altered  his  tone. — "Lord  love 
your  handsome  face»  Madam  Nosebag,  is  it  you?  Why, 
if  a  poor  fellow  does  happen  to  fire  a  slug  of  a  morn- 
ing, I  am  sure  you  were  never  the  lady  to  bring  him  to 
harm." 

"Well,  you  rapscallion,  go,  mind  your  duty;  this 
gentleman  and  I  belong  to  the  service  ;  but  be  sure  you 
look  after  that  shy  cock  in  the  slouched  hat  that  sits  in 
the  comer  of  the  coach.  I  believe  he's  one  of  the  rebels 
in  disguise." 

**  D — ^n  her  gooseberry  wig  ! "  said  the  corporal,  when 
she  was  out  of  hearing.  "That  gimlet-eyed  jade — 
mother  adjutant,  as  we  call  her— is  a  greater  plague  to 
the  regiment  than  prevot-marshal,  sergeant-major,  and 
old  Hubble-de-Shuff  the  colonel  into  the  bargain. — 
Come,  Master  Constable,  let's  see  if  this  shy  cock,  as 
she  calls  him,  (who,  by  the  way,  was  a  Quaker  froih 
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Leeds,  with  whom  Mrs.  Nosebag  had  had  some  tart 
argument  on  the  legality  of  bearing  arms,)  will  stand 
godfather  to  a  sup  of  brandy,  for  your  Yorkshire  ale  is 
cold  on  my  stomach." 

The  vivacity  of  this  good  lady,  as  it  helped  Edward 
out  of  this  scrape,  was  like  to  have  drawn  him  jnto  one 
or  two  others.  In  every  town  where  they  stopped,  she 
wished  to  examine  the  corps  de  garde,  if  there  was  one, 
and  once  very  narrowly  missed  introducing  Waverley  to 
a  recruiting-sergeant  of  his  own  regiment.  Then  she 
Captain'd  and  Butler'd  him  till  he  was  almost  mad  with 
vexation  and  anxiety  ;  and  never  was  he  more  rej<Mced 
in  his  life  at  the  termination  of  a  journey,  than  when  the 
arrival  of  the  coach  in  London  freed  him  from  the 
attentions  of  Madam  Nosebag. 


CHAP.    LXII. 
What's  to  be  Done  Next  P 

IT  was  twilight  when  they  arrived  in  town  ;  and 
having  shaken  off  his  companions,  and  walked 
through  a  good  many  streets  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  being  traced  by  them,  Edward  took  a  hackney- 
coach  and  drove  to  Colonel  Talbot's  house,  in  one  of 
the  principal  squares  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  That 
gentleman,  by  the  death  of  relations,  had  succeeded 
since  his  marriage  to  a  large  fortune,  possessed  con- 
siderable political  interest,  and  lived  in  what  is  called 
great  style. 

When  Waverley  knocked  at  his  door,  he  found  it  at 
first  difficult  to  procure  admittance,  but  at  length  was 
shown  into  an  apartment  where  the  Colonel  was  at  table. 
I^ady  Emily,  whose  very  beautiful  features  were  stiU 
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pallid  from  indisposition,  sate  opposite  to  him.  The 
instant  he  heard  Waveriey's  voice,  he  started  up  and 
embraced  him,  "Frank  Stanley,  my  deaf  boy,  how 
d'ye  do?— Emily,  my  love,  this  is  young  Stanley." 

The  blood  started  to  the  lady's  cheek  as  she  gave 
Waverley  a  reception,  in  which  courtesy  was  mingled 
with  kindness,  while  her  trembling  hand  and  faltering 
voice  showed  how  much  she  was  startled  and  discom- 
posed. Dinner  was  hastily  replaced,  and  while  Waver- 
ley was  engaged  in  refreshing  himself,  the  Colonel 
proceeded — **  I  wonder  you  have  come  here,  Frank  ;  the 
doctors  tell  rk  th«i  air  of  London  is  very  bad  for  your 
complaints.  You  should  not  have  risked  it.  But  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you,  and  so  is  Emily,  though  I  fear  we 
must  not  reckon  upon  your  staying  long." 

"Some  particular  business  brought  me  up,"  muttered 
Waverley. 

"  I  supposed  so,  but  I  shan't  allow  you  to  stay  long. 
— Spontoon  "  (to  an  elderly  military-looking  servant  out 
of  livery),  "take  away  these  things,  and  answer  the 
bell  yourself,  if  I  ring.  Don't  let  any  of  the  other 
fellows  disturb  us. — My  nephew  and  I  have  business  to 
talk  of." 

When  the  servants  had  retired,  '*  In  the  name  of  God, 
Waverley,  what  has  brought  you  here?  It  may  be  as 
much  as  your  life  is  worth." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  Lady  Emily,  "  to  whom 
I  owe  so  mudi  more  than  acknowledgments  can  ever 
pay,  how  could  you  be  so  rash  ?  " 

"My  father — my  uncle — ^this  paragraph," — he  handed 
the  paper  to  Colonel  Talbot 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  these  scoundrels  were  condemned 
to  be  squeezed  to  death  in  their  own  presses,"  said 
Talbot.  "  I  am  told  there  are  not  less  than  a  dozen  of 
their  papers  now  published  in  town,  and  no  wonder  that 
they  are  obliged  to  invent  lies  to  find  sale  for  their  Joup- 
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nals.  It  is  true,  however,  my  dear  Edward,  that  yon 
have  lost  your  father  ;  but  as  to  this  flourish  of  his  un- 
pleasant situation  having  grated  upon  his  spirits,  and 
hurt  his  beakh— the  truth  is— for  ^ough  it  is  har^  to 
say  so  now,  yet  it  will  relieve  your  mind  from  the  idea  of 
weighty  responsibility— the  truth  then  is,  that  Mr. 
Richard  Wavarley,  through  this  whole  busmess,  showed 
great  want  of  sensibility,  both  to  your  situation  and  that 
of  yonr  uncle  ;  and  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  told  me, 
with  great  glee,  that  as  I  was  so  good  as  to  take  chaise 
of  your  interests,  he  had  thought  it  best  to  patdi  up  a 
separate  negotiation  for  himself,  and  make  his  peace 
with  Govemtnent  through  some  channels  whidi  former 
connections  left  still  open  to  him." 

'*  And  my  uncle— my  dear  uncle  ?  " 

"  Is  in  np  danger  whatever.  It  ik  true  f  looking  at  the 
date  of  the  paper)  there  was  a  foolish  report  some  time 
ago  to  the  purport  here  quoted,  but  it  is  entirely  false. 
Sir  Everard  is  gone  dowa  to  Waveriey-Hooour,  freed 
from  all  uneasiness,  unless  upon  your  own  account  But 
you  are  in  peril  yourself— your  name  is  in  every  procla- 
mation— ^warrants  are  out  to  apprehend  you.  Ham  and 
when  did  you  come  here  ?  " 

Edward  told  his  story  at  length,  suppressing  his  quar- 
rel with  Fergus ;  for  being  himself  partial  to  Highlanders, 
he  did  not  wish  to  give  any  advantage  to  the  Colonef  s 
national  prejudice  against  them. 

"Are  you  sure  it  was  your  friend  Qleii's  footboy  yott 
saw  dead  in  Clifton  Moor?" 

"  Quite  positive." 

"Then  that  little  limb  of  the  devil  has  dieated  the 
gallows,  lor  cut-throat  was  written  in  his  face ;  though  " 
(turning  to  Lady  Emily)  "  it  was  a  very  hancteome  face 
too* — But  for  you,  Edward,  I  wish  you  would  go  down 
again  to  Ciunberland,  or  rather  I  wish  you  had  never 
stirred  from  theace,  for  there  is  an  embargo  on  all  the 
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seaports,  and  a  strict  search  for  the  adherents  of  the 
Pretender ;  and  the  tongue  of  that  confounded  woman 
will  wag  in  her  head  like  the  clack  of  a  mill,  till  somehow 
or  other  she  will  detect  Captain  Butler  to  be  a  feigned 
personage." 

*'  Do  you  know  anything,"  asked  Warerley,  "of  my 
fellow-traveller?" 

'*  Hen  husband  was  my  sergeant-major  for  six  years  ; 
she  was  a  buxom  widow,  with  a  little  money — he  mar- 
ried her— was  steady,  and  got  on  by  being  a  good  drill. 
.1  must  send  Spontoon  to  see  what  she  is  about ;  he  will 
find  her  out  amcSog  the  old  regimental  connexions.  To- 
morrow you  must  be  indisposed,  and  keep  your  room 
from  fatigue.  Lady  Emily  is  to  be  your  nurse,  and 
Spontoon  and  I  your  attendants.  You  bear  the  name 
of  a  near  relation  of  mine,  whom  none  of  my  present 
people  ever  saw,  except  Spontoon  ;  so  there  will  be  no 
immediate  danger.  So  pray  feel  your  head  ache  and 
your  eyes  grow  heavy  as  soon  as  possible,  that  you  may 
be  put  upon  the  sick  list ;  and,  Emily,  do  you  order  an 
apeutment  for  Frank  Stanley,  with  all  the  attention 
which  an  invalid  may  require." 

In  the  morning  the  Colonel  visited  his  guest.— 
" Now/'  said  he,  "I  have  some  good  news  for  you. 
Your  reputation  as  a  gentleman  and  officer  is  effectually 
cleared  of  neglect  of  duty,  and  accession  to  the  mutiny 
in  Gardiner's  regiment  I  have  had  a  correspondence 
on  this  subject  with  a  very  zealous  friend  of  yours,  your 
Scottish  parson,  Morton  ;  his  first  letter  was  addressed 
to  Sir  Everard  ;  but  I  relieved  the  good  Baronet  of  the 
trouble  of  answering  it.  You  must  know,  that  your  free* 
booting  acquaintance,  Donald  of  the  Cave,  has  at  length 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  He  was 
driving  off  the  cattle  of  a  certain  proprietor,  called 
Killan— -something  or  other——  " 

"KiUoncureit?" 
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"  The  same. — Now,  the  gentleman  beii^,  it  seems*  a 
great  farmer,  and  having  a  special  value  for  his  breed  of 
cattle — being,  moreover,  rather  of  a  timid  disposition, 
had  got  a  party  of  soldiers  to  protect  his  property.  So 
Donald  ran  his  head  imawares  into  the  lion's  mouth, 
and  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner.  Being  ordered 
for  execution,  his  conscience  was  assailed  on  the  one 
hand  by  a  CathoHc  priest,— on  the  other  by  your  friend 
Morton.  He  reputed  ihe  Catholic  chiefly  Oft  account 
of  the  doctrine  of  extreme  unction,  which  this  economical 
gentleman  considered  as  an  excessive  waste  of  oiL  So. 
his  conversion  ^m  a  state  of  impenitence  fell  to  Mr. 
Morton's  share,  who,  I  dare  say,  acquitted  himself 
excellently,  though,  I  suppose,  Donald  made  but  a  queer 
kind  of  Christian  after  all.  He  confessed,  however, 
before  a  magistrate — one  Major  Melville,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  correct,  friendly  sort  of  person — his  full 
intrigue  with  Houghton,  exi^ning  particularly  how  it 
was  carried  on,  and  fuUy  acquitting  you  of  the  least 
accession  to  it  He  also  mentioned  his  rescuing  you 
from  the  hands  of  the  volimteer  officer,  and  sending  you, 
by  orders  of  the  Pret — Chevalier,  I  mean— *as  a  prisoner 
to  Doune,  fh)m  whence  he  understood  you  were  earned 
prisoner  to  Edinburgh.  These  are  pardcukrs  whidi 
cannot  but  tell  in  your  favour.  He  hinted  that  heiiad 
been  employed  to  deliver  and  protect  you,  and  rewarded 
for  doing  so ;  but  he  would  not  conHess  by  whom, 
alleging,  that,  though  he  would  not  have  minded  break* 
ing  any  ordinary  oath  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  Mr. 
Morton,  to  whose  pious  admonitions  he  owed  so  nouch, 
yet  in  the  present  case  he  had  been  sworn  to  silence  upon 
the  edge  of  his  dirk.""  which,  it  seems,  constituted,  in  his 
<^inion,  an  inviolatde  obligation. 

"And  what  has  become  of  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  was  hanged  at  Stirling  after  the  rebels  raised 
the  siege,  with  his  lieutenant,  and  four  plaids  besides  ; 
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he  having'  di6  advantage  of  a  gallows  More  Idft^r  tiUm  his 
friends.  '* 

*•  Well,  I  have  little  ca^se  either  to  regret  or  rejoice  at 
his  death ;  and  yet  he  has  done  me  both  good  ahd  harm 
to  a  very  considerable  extent." 

"  His  Confession,  at  least,  will  serve  you  materially, 
since  it  wipes  from  your  character  all  those  suspicions 
which  gave  the  accusation  against  you  a  oompleidon  of  a 
nature  different  from  that  with  which  so  many  unfortu- 
nate gentlemen,  now  or  latdy  in  arms  against  the 
Government,  may  be  justly  charged.  Their  treason — I 
must  give  it  its  name,  though  you  participate  in  its  guilt 
-^is  an  acdon  arising  fh>m  mistaken  virtue,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  classed  as  a  disgrace,  though  it  be  doubt- 
less highly  criminaL  Where  the  guilty  are  so  numerous; 
cdemency  must  be  extended  to  far  the  greater  mmiber ; 
and  I  have  little  doubt  of  procuring  a  remission  for  you. 
provide  we  can  keep  you  out  of  the  daws  of  justice  till 
she  has  sdected  and  gorged  upon  her  victims ;  for  in 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  it  will  be  according  to  the  vulgar 
proverb,  *  First  come,  first  served.'  Besides^  Govern- 
nent  are  desirous  at  present  to  intimidate  the  EngUsh 
Jacobites,  among  whom  they  can  find  few  examines  for 
pmiishment.  This  is  a  vindictive  and  timid  feeling 
which  will  soon  weaor  ofE;  for,  of  all  nations,  the  EngUsh 
are  least  blood-thirsty  by  nature.  But  it  exists  at  present, 
and  you  must  therefore  be  kept  out  of  the  way  in  the 
meantime." 

Now  entered  Spontoon  with  an  anxious  countenance. 
By  his  regimental  acquaintances  he  had  traced  out 
Madam  Nosebag,  and  found  her  full  of  ire,  fuss»  and 
fidget,  at  discovery  of  an  impostor,  who  had  travetied 
firom  the  north  with  her  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Captain  Bmler  of  Gardiner's  dragoons.  She  was  going 
to  lodge  an  information  on  the  subject,  to  have  ham 
sought  for  as  an  emissary  a( tiiePretetider ;  but  Spo»> 
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toon,  (an  old  soldier,)  while  he  pretended  to  approve, 
contrived  to  make  her  delay  her  intention.  No  time, 
however,  was  to  be  lost :  the  aecuracy  of  this  good 
dame's  description  might  probably  lead  to  the  discovery 
that  Waverley  was  the  pretended  Captain  Butler;  an 
identification  fraught  with  danger  to  Edwanf,  perhaps 
to  his  unde,  and  even  to  Colonel  Talbot  Which  way 
to  direct  his  course  was  now,  therefore,  the  question. 

"To  Scotland,"  said  Waverley. 

"To  Scotland  i*'  said  the  Colonel ;  "  with  what  pur- 
pose?— ^not  to  engage  again  with  the  rebels,  I  hope  ?" 

"  No— I  considered  my  campaign  ended,  when,  after 
all  my  efforts,  I  could  not  rejoin  them  ;  and  now,  by  all 
accounts,  they  are  gone  to  make  a  winter  campaign  in 
the  Highlands,  where  such  adherents  as  «I  am  would 
rather  be  burdensome  than  useful.  Indeed,  it  seems 
likely  that  they  only  prolong  the  war  to  place  the 
Chevalier's  person  out  of  danger,  and  then  to  make  some 
terms  for  themselves.  To  burden  them  with  my  pre- 
sence would  merely  add  another  party,  whom  they 
would  not  give  up.  and  could  not  defend.  I  understand 
they  left  almost  all  their  English  adherents  in  ganison 
at  Cariisle,  for  that  very  reason  :-*and  on  a  more  general 
view,  Colonel,  to  confess  the  truth,  though  it  may  lower 
me  in  your  opinion,  I  am  heartily  tired  of  the  trade  of 
war,  and  am,  as  Fletcher's  Humorous  Lieutenant  says, 
*  even  as  weary  of  this  fighting ' ' ' 

"  Fighting !  pooh  !  what  have  you  seen  but  a  skirmish 
or  two  ?— Ah  I  if  you  saw  war  on  the  grand  scale— sixty 
or  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field  on  each  side  1 " 

*-I  am  not  at  all  curious.  Colonel. — 'Enough,'  says 
our  homdy  proverb,  'is  as  good  as  a  feast.'  The 
plumed  troops  and  the  big  war<  used  to  enchant  me  in 
poetry;  but  the  night  marches,  vigils,  couched  imder 
the  wintry  sky, 'and  such  accompaniments  of  the  glorious 
trade,  are  not  at  all  to  my  taste  in  practice  :-*then  lor 
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diy  blows;  I  had  my  fill  of  fighting  at  Cliftcm,  where  I 
escaped  by  a  hair's-brcadth  hatlf-«-*dozen  times ;  and  yon, 
I  should  think  "«-—    He  stopped. 

"Had  enough  of  it  at  Preston?  you  mean  to  say/' 
jinswered  the  Colonel  laughing  ;  but,  '  'tis  my  vocadon, 
Hal.'" 

"It  is  not  mine,  though,"  said  Waverley ;  "and 
having  honoucably  got  rid  of  the  sword,  which  I  drew 
only  as  a  volimteer,  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  my  mili- 
tary experience,  and  shall  be  in  ao  hurry  to  take  it  up 
agaiiL" 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  of  that  jnind — but  then,  what 
would  you  do  in  th<s  North  ?"    : 

"In  the  first  place,  there  are  some  seaporu  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Scotland  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Cheva^ 
lier's  friends  ;  should  I  gain  any  of  them,  I  can  easily 
embark  for  the  Continent" 

' '  Good — your  second  reason  ?  " 

* '  Why,  to  speak  the  very  truth,  there  is  a  person  in  Scot- 
land upon  whom  I  now  find  my  happiness  depends  more 
than  I  was  always  aware,  and  about  whose  situation  I 
am  very  anxious." 

"  Then  Emily  was  right,  and  there  is  a  love  affair  in 
the  case  after  all?— And  which  of  these  two  pretty 
Scotchwomen,  whom  you  insisted  upon,  my  admiring,  is 
the  distinguished  fair?— not  Miss  Glon-i — I  hope." 

"No." 

"Ah,  pass  for  the  other  ;  simplicity  may  be  im- 
proved,  but  pride  and  conceit  never.  Well,  \  don't 
discourage  yoii ;  I  think  it  will  please  Sir  Everard,  from 
what  he  said  when  I  jested  with  him  about  it ;  only  I 
hope  that  intolerable  papa,  with  his  brogue  and  his  snuif, 
land  his  Latin,  and  his  insuffezable  long  stories  about  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  will  find  it  necessary  hereafter,  to  be 
an  inhabitant  of  foreign  parts.  But  as  to  the  daughter 
though  I  think  you  m^t  find  as  fitting  a  match  in 
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£^ngland»  yet  if  yotir  heart  be  really  set  upon  this  Sootdi 
Roaefafud,  why  the  Baronet  has  a  great  opinion  of  her 
father  and  of  his  family,  and  he  wishes  much  to  see  you 
married  and  settled,  both  for  your  own  sake  and  for  that 
of  the  three  ermines  passant,  which  may  otherwise  paA 
away  altogether.  But  I  will  bring  you  his  mind  fiiUy 
upon  the  subject,  since  you  are  debarred  correspondence 
for  the  present,  for  I  think  you  will  not  be  long  in 
Scotland  before  me." 

"'  Indeed  f  and  what  can  induce  you  to  think  of  re- 
turning to  Scotland?  No  relenting  longings  towards 
the  land  of  mountains  and  floods,  I  am  afr«id/' 

"  None,  on  my  word ;  but  Emily's  health  is  now, 
thank  God.  re-estabUshed,  and,  to  t^  3K>u  the  truth,  I 
have  little  hopes  of  concluding  the  business  which  I  have 
at  present  mo&t  at  heart,  until  I  can  have  a  personal  in- 
terview with  his  Royal  Highness  the  Coainandei>4]i- 
Chief ;  for,  as  Fluellen  says,  '  The  duke  dptfa  lore  me 
well,  and  I  thank  heaven,  I  have  deserved  some  love  at 
his  hands.'  I  am  now  going  out  for  an  hour  i»*  two  to 
arrange  matters  for  your  departure ;  your  liberty  extends 
to  the  next  room,  Lady  Emily's  parlour,  where  you  will 
find  her  when  you  are  disposed  for  music,  reading,  or 
conversation'.  We  have  taken  measures  to  exdude  aH 
servants  but  Spontoon,  who  is  as  true  as  steel."    " 

In  about  two  hours  Colonel  Talbot  returned,  and 
found  his  young  friend  conversing  with  his  lady;  she 
pleased  with  his  manners  and  information,  and  he  de- 
lighted at  being  restored,  though  but  for  a  moment,  to 
the  society  6f  his  own  rank,  from  which  be  had  bem  for 
some  time  excluded. 

"And  now,**  said  the  Colonel,  "hearmyarmngemeaits^ 
for  there  is  little  thne  to  lose.  This  youngster,  Edwkrd 
Waverley,  alias  M^fiiams,  alias  Captain  Butler,  must  con- 
tinue to  pass  by  his  fourth  alias  of  Francis  Stanley,  my 
•nephew :  he  shall  set  out  to-morrow  for  the  North,  and 
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file  ehM<A  ishall  t^ce  him  the  first  two  stages.  Spon- 
toon  shall  then  attend  him  ;  and  they  shall  ride  post  as 
far  as  Huntingdon  ;  and  the  presence  of  Spontoon,  well 
known  on  the  road  as  my  servant,  will  check  all  dispo- 
sition to  inquiry.  At  Huntingdon  you  will  meet  the 
real  Frank  Stanley.  He  is  studying  at  Cambridge ;  but, 
a  little  while  ago,  doubtful  if  Emily's  health  would  per- 
mit me  to  go  down  to  the  North  myself,  I  procured  him 
a  passport  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  to  go  in 
my  stead.  As  he  went  chiefly  to  look  after  you,  his 
journey  is  now  unnecessary.  He  knows  your  story ; 
you  will  dine  together  at  Huntingdon ;  and  perhaps 
your  wise  heads  may  hit  upon  some  plan  for  removing  or 
diminishing  the  danger  of  your  further  progress  north- 
ward. And  now  (taking  out  a  morocco  case),  let  me 
put  you  in  funds  for  the  campaign." 

"  I  am  ashamed,  my  dear  Colonel " 

"Nay,"  said  Colonel  Talbot,  "you  should  command 
my  purse  in  any  event ;  but  this  money  is  your  own. 
Your  father,  considering*  the  chance  of  your  being  at- 
tainted, left  me  his  trustee  for  your  advantage.  So  that 
you  are  worth  above  ;f  15,000,  besides  Brerewood  Lodge 
— a  very  independent  person,  I  promise  you.  There  are 
bills  here  for  j^2oo ;  any  larger  sum  you  may  have,  or 
credit  abroad,  as  soon  as  your  modons  require  it." 

The  first  use  which  occurred  to  Waverley  of  his  newly- 
acquired  wealth,  was  to  write  to  honest  Farmer  Jopson, 
requesting  his  acceptance  of  a  silver  tankard  on  the  part 
of  his  friend  Williams,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  night 
of  the  eighteenth  December  last.  He  begged  him  at 
the  same  time  carefully  to  preserve  for  him  his  Highland 
garb  and  accoutrements,  particularly  the  arms — curious 
in  themselves,  and  to  which  the  friendship  of  the  donors 
gave  additional  value.  Lady  Emily  undertook  to  find 
some  suitable  token  of  remembrance,  likely  to  flatter 
the  vanity  and  please  the  taste  of  Mrs.  Williams ;  and 
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the  Colonel,  who  was  a  kind  of  farmer,  promised  to  send 
the  UUswater  patriarch  an  excdlent  team  of  horses  for 
cart  and  plough. 

One  happy  day  Waverley  spent  in  London  ;  and, 
travelling  in  the  manner  projected,  he  met  with  Frank 
Stanley  at  Huntingdon.  The  two  young  men  were 
acquainted  in  a  minute. 

*'  I  can  read  my  uncle's  riddle,"  said  Stanley.  "The 
cautious  old  soldier  did  not  care  to  hint  to  me  that  I 
might  hand  over  to  you  this  passport,  which  I  have  no 
occasion  for  ;  but  if  it  should  afterwards  come  oiit  as  the 
rattle-pated  trick  of  a  young  Cantab,  eela  ne  tire  d  rien. 
You  are  therefore  to  be  Francis  Stanley,  with  this  pass- 
port." This  proposal  appeared  in  effect  to  alleviate  a 
great  part  of  the  difficulties  which  Edward  must  other- 
wise  have  encountered  at  every  turn ;  and  accordingly  he 
scrupled  not  to  avail  himself  of  it,  the  more  especially  as 
he  had  discarded  all  political  purposes  from  his  present 
journey,  and  coukl  not  be  accused  of  furthering  machina- 
tions against  the  Government  while  travelling  under 
protection  of  the  Secretary's  passports 

The  day  passed  merrily  away.  The  young  student 
was  inquisitive  about  Waveriey's  campaigns,  and  the 
manners  of  the  Highlands ;  and  Edward  was  obliged  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity  by  whistling  a  pibroch,  dancing  a 
strathspey,  and  singing  a  Highland  song.  The  next 
morning  Stanley  rode  a  stage  northward  with  his  new 
friend,  and  parted  from  him  with  great  reluctance,  upon 
the  remonstrances  of  Spontoon,  who,  accustomed  to 
submit  to  discipline,  was  rigid  in  enforcing  it. 
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CHAP.    LXIII. 

Desolation. 

IAVERLEY  riding  post,  as  was  the  usual  fieishion 
of  the  period,  without  any  adventure  save  one  or 
two  queries,  which  the  talisman  of  his  passport 
sufficiently  answered,  reached  the  borders  of  Scotland* 
Here  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Cul- 
loden.  It  was  no  more  than  he  had  long  expected, 
though  the  success  at  Falkirk  had  thrown  a  faint  and 
setting  gleam  over  the  arms  of  the  ChevaUer.  Yet  it 
came  upon  him  like  a  shock,  by  which  he  was  for  a  time 
altogether  unmanned.  The  generous,  the  courteous, 
the  noble-minded  Adventurer,  was  th^i  a  fugitive,  with 
a  price  upon  his  head  ;  his  adherents,  so  brave,  so  en- 
thusiastic, so  faithful,  were  dead,  imprisoned,  or  exiled. 
Where,  now,  was  the  exalted  and  high-souled  Fergus, 
if,  indeed,  he  had  survived  the  night  at  CUfton  ? — where 
the  piu'e-hcarted  and  primitive  Baron  of  Bradwardine, 
whose  foibles  seemed  foils  to  set  off  the  disinterestedness 
of  his  disposition,  the  genuine  goodness  of  his  heart,  and 
his  unshaken  courage?  Those  who  clung  for  support 
to  these  fallen  columns.  Rose  and  Flora, — ^where  were 
they  to  be  sought,  and  in  what  distress  mus^not  the 
loss  of  their  natural  protectors  have  involved  them  ?  Of 
Flora  he  thought  with  the  regard  of  a  brother  for  a  sister 
— of  Rose,  with  a  sensation  yet  more  deep  and  tender. 
It  might  be  still  his  fate  to  supply  the  want  of  those 
guardians  they  had  lost.  Agitated  by  these  thoughts, 
he  precipitated  his  journey. 

When  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  where  his  inquiries 
must  necessarily  commence,  he  felt  the  full  difficulty  of 
his  situation.  Many  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  seen 
and  known  him  as  Edward  Waverley  ;  how,  then,  could 
he  avail  himself  of  a  passport  as  Francis  Stanley  ?  He 
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resolved,  therefore  to  avoid  all  company,  and  to  move 
northward  as  soon  as  possible.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  wait  a  day  or  two  in  expectation  of  a  letter 
from  Colonel  Talbot,  and  he  was  also  to  leave  his  own 
address,  under  his  feigned  character,  at  a  place  agreed 
upon.  With  this  latter  purpose  he  sallied  out  in  the  dusk 
through  the  well-known  streets,  carefully  shunning  ob- 
servation,— but  in  vain  :  one  of  the  first  persons  whom 
he  met  at  once  recognised  him.  It  was  Mrs.  Flockhart, 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor's  good-humoured  landlady. 

•'  Gude  guide  us,  Mr.  Waverley,  is  this  you?-T-na,  ye 
needna  be  feared  for  me — I  wad  betray  nae  gentleman 
in  your  circumstances.  Eh,  lack-a-day !  lack-a-day  I 
here's  a  change  o'  maricets  t  how  merry  Colonel  Mac- 
Ivor  and  you  used  to  be  in  our  house  ?"  And  the  good- 
natured  widow  shed  a  few  natural  tears.  As  there  was 
no  resisting  her  claim  of  acquaintance,  Waverley  ac- 
knowledged it  with  a  good  grace,  as  well  as  the  danger 
of  his  own  situation.  "As  it's  near  the  darkening,  sir, 
wad  ye  just  step  in  by  to  our  house,  and  tak  a  dish  o' 
tea  ?  and  I  am  sure,  if  ye  like  to  sleep  in  the  little  room. 
I  wad  tak  care  ye  are  no  disturbed,  and  naebody.wad 
ken  ye ;  for  Kate  and  Matty,  the  limmers,  gaed  aff  wi 
twa  o'  Hawley's  dragoons,  and  I  hae  twa  new  queans 
instead  o*  them." 

Waverley  accepted  her  invitation,  and  engaged  her 
lodging  for  a  night  or  two,  satisfied  he  should  be  safer 
in  the  house  of  this  simple  creature  than  an5rwhere  else. 
When  he  entered  the  parlour,  his  heart  swelled  to  see 
Fergus's  bonnet,  with  the  white  cockade,  hanging  beside 
the  little  mirror. 

**  Ay,"  said  Mrs.  Flockhart,  sighing,  as  she  observed 
the  direction  of  his  eyes,  "the  puir  Colonel  bought  a 
new  aae  just  the  day  before  they  marched,  and  I  winna 
let  them  tak  that  ane  doon,  but  just  to  brush  it  ilka  day 
mysell ;  and  whiles  I  look  at  it  till  I  just  think  I  hear 
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him  cry  to  Calltmi  to  \xmg  him  his  borniet,  as  he  tised 
to  do  when  he  -was  ganging  outj — It's  unco  silly — the 
neighbours  ca'  me  a. Jacobite — ^but  they  may  say  their  say 
— I  am  sure  it's  no  for  that-*but  he  was  as  kind-hearted 
a  gentleman  as  ever  lived,  and  as  weel-faur'd  too.  Oh, 
d'ye  ken,  sir,  when  he  is  to  suffer  ?  " 

"  Suffer  !  Good  Heaven  !— Why,  where  is  he?" 

••Eh,  Lord's  sake  I  d'ye  no  ken?  The  poor  Hieland 
body,  Dugald  Mahoney,  cam  here  a  while  syne,  wi*  ane 
o'  his  arms  cuttit  off,  and  a  sair  clour  in  the  head — ye'U 
mind  DugaM?  he  carried  aye  an  axe  on  his  shouther— 
and  he  cam  here  just  begging,  as  I  may  say,  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  Aweel,  he  tauld  us  the  Chief  as  they  ca'd 
him  (but  I  aye  ca'  him  the  Colonel),  and  Ensign  Mac- 
combidi,  that  ye  mind  weel,  were  ta'en  somewhere  be- 
side the  English  border,  when  it  was  sae  dark  that  hi? 
folk  never  missed  him  till  it  was  ower  late,  and  they  were 
like  to  gang  clean  daft  And  he  said  that  tittle  Callum 
Beg  (he  was  a  bauld  mischievous  callant  that),  and  yout 
honour,  were  killed  that  same  night  in  the  tuilzie,  and 
mony  mae  braw  men^  But  he  grat  when  he  spak  o*  the 
Colonel,  ye  never  saw  the  like.  And  now  the  word 
gangs,  the  Colonel  is  to  be  tried,  and  to  sufSer  wi'  them 
that  were  ta'en  at  Carlisle." 

"And  his  sister?" 

*'  Ay,  that  they  ca'd  the  Lady  Flora — ^weel,  she's  away 
up  to  Carlisle  to  him,  and  lives  wi'  some  grand  Papist 
lady  thereabouts^  to  be  near  him." 

"And,"  said  Edward,  "  the  other  young  lady?" 

*•  Whilk  other?  I  ken  only  of  ae  sister  the  Colonel 
had." 

"  I  mean  Miss  Bradwardine,"  said  Edward. 

"Ou  ay,  the  laird's  daughter,"  said  his  landlady. 
••  She  was  a  very  bonny  lassie,  poor  thing,  but  far  shyer 
than  Lady  Flora." 

"  Where  is  she,  for  God's  sake?  " 
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"Ou,  wh£L  kens  where  ony  o*  them  is  now?  Pair 
things,  they're  sair  ta'en  doun  for  then-  white  cockades 
and  their  white  roses  ;  but  she  gaed  north  to  her  father's 
in  Perthshire,  when  the  Government  troops  cam  back  to 
Edinbro'.  There  was  some  pretty  men  amang  them, 
and  ane  Major  Whacker  was  quartered  on  me,  a  very 
ceevil  gentleman, — ^but  O,  Mr.  Waverley,  he  was  nae- 
thing  sae  weel-fiaur'd  as  the  poor  Colonel" 

**  Do  you  know  what  is  become  of  Miss  Bradwardine's 
father?" 

*'  The  auld  laird?— na,  naebody  kens  that ;  but  they 
say  he  fought  very  hard  in  that  bhiidy  battle  at  Inver- 
ness ;  and  Deacon  Clank,  the  white-iron  smith,  says, 
that  the  Government  folk  are  sair  agane  him  for  having 
been  out  twice  ;  and  troth  he  might  hae  ta'en  warning, — 
but  there's  nae  fule  like  an  auld  fule— the  puir  Colonel 
was  only  out  ance.'* 

Such  conversation  contained  almost  all  the  good- 
natured  widow  knew  of  the  fate  of  her  late  lodgers  and 
acquaintances  ;  but  it  was  enough  to  determine  Edward 
at  all  hazards  to  proceed  instantly  to  Tully-Veolan,  where 
he  concluded  he  should  see,  or  at  least  hear,  something 
of  Rose.  He  therefore  left  a  letter  for  Colonel  Talbot  at 
the  place  agreed  upon,  signed  by  his  assumed  name,  and 
giving  for  his  address  the  post-town  next  to  the  Baron's 
residence. 

From  Edinburgh  to  Perth  he  took  post-horses,  re- 
solving to. make  the  rest  of  his  journey  on  foot— a  mode 
of  travelling  to  which  he  was  partial,  and  which  had  the 
advantage  of  permitting  a  deviation  from  the  road  when 
he  saw  parties  of  military  at  a  distance.  His  campaign 
had  considerably  strengthened  his  constitution,  and  im- 
proved his  habits  of  enduring  fatigue.  His  baggage  he 
sent  before  him  as  opportunity  occurred. 

As  he  advanced  northward,  the  traces  of  war  became 
visible.  Broken  carriages,  dead  horses,  unroofed  cottages, 
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trees  fdled  for  palisades,  and  bridges  destroyed,  or  only 
partially  repaired, — all  indicated  the  movements  of  hostile 
armies.  In  those  places  where  the  gentry  were  attached 
to  the  Stuart  cause,  their  houses  seemed  dismantled  or 
deserted,  the  usual  course  of  what  may  be  called  oma-» 
mental  labour  was  totally  interrupted,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  seen  ghding  about,  with  fear,  sorrow,  and  dejection 
on  their  Baices. 

It  was  evening  when  he  approached  the  village  of 
Tully-Veolan,  with  feelings  and  sentiments — how  dif-« 
ferent  from  those  which  attended  his  first  entrance! 
Then,  life  was  so  new,  to  him,  that  a  dull  or  disagreeable 
day  was  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  which  his 
imagination  anticipated,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
time  ought  only  to  be  consecrated  to  elegant  or  amusing 
study,  and  relieved  by  social  or  youthful  frolic.  Now, 
how  changed  1  how  saddened,  yet  how  elevated  was  his 
character,  within  the  course  of  a  very  few  months  I 
Danger  and  misfortune  are  rapid,  though  severe  teachers. 
"  A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,"  he  felt,  in  internal  con- 
fidence a^  mental  dignity,  a  compensation  for  the  gay 
dreams  which,  in  his  case,  experience  had  so  rapidly 
dissolved. 

As  he  approached  the  village,  he  saw,  with  surprise 
and  anxiety,  that  a  party  of  soldiers  were  quartered  near 
it,  and,  what  was  worse,  that  they  seemed  stationary 
there.  This  he  conjectured  from  a  few  tents  which  he 
beheld  glimmering  upon  what  was  called  the  Common 
Moor»  To  avoid  the  risk  of  being  stopped  and  questioned 
in  a  place  where  he  was  so  likely  to  be  recognised,  he 
made  a  large  circuit,  altogether  avoiding  the  hamlet,  and 
approaching  the  upper  gate  of  the  avenue  by  a  l^'>path 
jfeVL  kuown  to  him.  A  single  glance  announced  that 
great  changes  had  taken  place.  One  half  of  the  gate, 
entirely  destroyed  and  split  up  for  firewood,  lay  in  piles, 
ready  to  be  taken  away ;  the  other  swung  uselessly 
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about  upon  its  loosened  faiimcs.  The  batilemcnti  abofe 
the  gate  were  broken  and  thrown  down,  and  the  canred 
Bears,  which  were  said  to  have  done  sentinel's  da^npcA 
the  top  £or  centuries,  now,  hurled  from  their  posts,  lay 
among  the  rubbish.  The  avenue  was  cnidly  wasted. 
Several  large  trees  were  felled  and  left  l3nng  across  the 
path ;  and  the  cattle  of  the  villagers,  and  the  more 
rude  booCs  of  dragoon  horses,  had  poached  into  bla^ 
mud  the  lerdant  turf  which  Waveriey  had  so  much 
admired. 

Upon  entering  the  court-yard,  Edward  saw  the  fears 
realised  winch  these  circumstances  had  excited.  The 
place  had  been  sacked  by  the  King's  troops,  who,  in 
wanton  mischief,  had  even  attempted  to  bum  it;  and 
though  the  thickness  of  the  walls  had  resisted  the  fire, 
unless  to  a  partial  extents  the  stables  and  outhouses  were 
totally  consumed.  The  towers  and  pinnacles  of  the  main 
building  were  scorched  and  blackened ;  the  pavement  of 
the  court  broken  and  shattered ;  the  doors  torn  down  en> 
tirely,  or  hanging  by  a  single  hinge  ;  the  windows  dashed 
in  and  demolished ;  and  the  court  strewed  With  articles 
cf  furniture  broken  into  fragments.  The  accessories  of 
ancient  distinction,  to  which  the  Baron,  in  the  pride  of 
his  heart,  had  attached  so  much  impcnrtanoe  and  venera- 
tion, were  treated  with  peciidiar  contumely.  The  fountain 
was  demolished,  and  the  spring  which  had  supplied  It 
now  flooded  the  court-yard.  The  stone  basin  seemed  to 
be  destined  for  a  drinking-trough  for  cattle,  from  the 
manner  in  whidi  it  was  arranged  upon  the  gsoand. 
The  whole  tribe  of  Bears,  large  and  small,  had  ex« 
perienced  as  little  favour  as  those  at  the  bead  of  the 
avenue ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  frunily  pictures,  which 
seemed  to  have  served  as  targeu  for  the  soldiers,  lay  on 
the  ground  in  tatters.  With  an  aching  heart,  as  may  well 
be  imagined,  Edward  viewed  this  wreck  of  a  mansion  so 
Tttp^cted,  But  his  anxiety  to  learn  the  &te  of  the  pro- 
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prietors,  and  his  fears  as  to  what  tjmt  fate  might  be,  in- 
qreased  with  every  step.  When  he  entered  upon  the 
terrace  new  scenes  of  desolation  were  visible.  The 
balustrade  was  broken  down,  the  walls  destroyed,  the 
borders  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  the  fruit-trees  cut 
down  or  grubbed  up.  In  one  compartment  of  this  old- 
fashioned  garden  were  two  immense  horse-chestnut  trees, 
of  whose  size  the  Baron  was  particularly  vain  :  too  lazy, 
perhaps,  to  cut  them  down,  the  spoilers,  with  malevolent 
ingenuity,  had  mined  them,  and  placed  a  quantity  pf 
gunpowder  in  the  cavity.  One  had  been  shivered  to 
pieces  by  the  explosion,  and  the  fragments  lay  scattered 
around,  encimibering  the  ground  it  had  so  long  shadovred. 
The  other  mine  had  been  more  partial  in  its  effect. 
About  one  fourth  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  wais  torn  from 
the  mass,  which,  mutilated  and  defaced  on  the  one 
side,  stUl  spread  on  the  other  its  ample  and  undiminished 
boughs. 

Amid  these  general  marks  of  ravage,  there  were  some 
which  more  particularly  addressed  the  feehngs  of  Wavei^ 
ley.  Viewing  the  front  of  the  building,  thus  wasted  and 
defaced,  his  eyes  naturally  soiight  the  little  balcony  which 
more  properly  belonged  to  Rose's  apartment — ^her  fyrot- 
siepu,  or  rather  cinquUme  itage.  It  was  easily  discovered, 
for  beneath  it  lay  the  stage-flowers  and  shrubs  with  which 
it  was  her  pride  to  decorate  it,  and  which  had  been  hiurled 
from  the  bartizan:  seveml  of  her  books  were  mingled 
with  broken  flower-pots  and  other  remnants.  Among 
these,  Waverley  distinguished  one  of  bis  own,  a  small 
copy  of  Ariosto.  and  gathered  it  as  a  treasure,  though 
wasted  by  the  wind  and  rain. 

While  plunged  in  the  sad  reflections  which  the  scene 
excited,  he  was  loddng  around  for  some  one  who  might 
explain  the  &te  of  the  inhabitants,  he  heard  a  voice  from 
the  interior  of  the  building  singing,  in  well-remembered 
accents,  an  old  Scottish  song : 
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They  came  upon  us  in  the  night. 
And  brake  my  bower  and  slew  my  knight? 
My  servants  a'  for  life  did  flee. 
And  left  us  in  extremitie. 

They  slew  my  knight,  to  me  sae  dear  ; 
They  slew  my  knight,  and  drave  his  gear  ; 
The  moon  may  set,  the  sun  may  rise. 
But  a  deadly  sleep  has  closed  his  eyes. 

"Alas  !"  thought  Edward,  "is  it  thou?  Poor  hdpless 
being,  art  thou  alone  left,  to  gibber  and  moan,  and  fill 
with  thy  wild  and  unconnected  scraps  of  minstrelsy  the 
halls  that  protected  thee  ?  "—-He  then  called,  first  low» 
and  then  louder,  '*  Davie— Davie  Gellatley ! " 

The  poor  simpleton  showed  himself  from  among  the 
ruins  of  a  sort  of  green-house,  that  once  tenmnated  what 
was  called  the  Terrace-walk,  but  at  first  sight  of  a  stranger 
retreated  as  if  in  terror.  Waverley,  rememberhig  his 
habits,  began  to  whistle  a  tune  to  which  he  was  partial, 
Vhich  Davie  had  expressed  great  pleasure  in  listening  to, 
and  had  picked  up  from  him  by  the  ear.  Our  hero's 
minstrelsy  no  more  equalled  that  of  Blondel,  than  poor 
Davie  resembled  Coeur  de  Lion ;  but  the  melody  had  the 
same  effect  of  producing  recognition.  Davie  again  stole 
firom  his  lurking-place,  but  timidly,  while  Waverley, 
afiraid  of  frightening  him,  stood  making  the  most  en- 
couraging signals  he  could  devise. — "It's  his  ghaist,*' 
muttered  Davie ;  yet,  coming  nearer,  he  seemed  to  ac- 
knowledge his  living  acquaintance.  The  poor  fool  him- 
self appeared  the  ghost  of  what  he  had  been.  The 
peculiar  dress  in  which  he  had  been  attired  in  better 
days,  showed  only  miserable  rags  of  its  whimsical  finery, 
the  lack  of  which  was  oddly  supplied  by  the  remnants  of 
tapestried  hangings,  window-curtains,  and  shreds  of 
pictures,  with  which  he  had  bedizened  his  tatters.  His 
fece,  too,  had  lost  its  vacant  and  careless  air,  and  the 
poor  creature  looked  hollow-eyed,  nielgre,  half-starved. 
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eAd  nervoits  to  a  pitiable  d^^e.>— After  Idngr^iesttation; 
be  aX  length  approached  Waveriey  with  some  c6nildence, 
stared  him  sadly  in  the  face,  and  said,  ^  A'  dead  and 
gane — sl'  dead  and  gane  1 " 

*'Who  are  dead?"  said  Waverlejr,  forgetting  the  in- 
capacity of  DaTie  to  hold  any  connected  discourse. 

"  Baron—and  Bailie— and  Saunders  Saunderson— and 
Lady  Rose,  that  sang  sae  sweet^-^A'  dead  and  gane — 
dead  and  gane  I 

But  follow,  follow  me. 

While  glow-worms  light  the  lea ; 

111  show  you  where  the  dead  should  he— 

£ad&  in  his  dmnid, 

While  winds  pipe  kmd. 

And  the  red  moon  peeps  dim  through  the  cloud.. 
Follow,  follow  me ; 
Brave  should  he  be 
That  treads  by  night  the  dead  man's  lea.'* 

With  these  words,  chanted  in  a  wild  and  earnest  tonev 
he  made  a  sign  to  Waveriey  to  follow  him,  and  walked 
^rapidly  towards  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  tracing  the 
baink  of  the  stream,  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
its  eastern  boundary.  Edward,  over  whom  an  involun- 
tary shuddering  stole  at  the  import  of  his  words,  followed 
him  in  some  hope  of  an  explanation.  As  the  house  was 
evidently  deserted,  he  could  not  expect  to  find  among  the 
ruins  any  more  rational  informer. 

Davie,  walking  very  fj^t,  soon  reached  the  extremity  of 
the  garden,  and  scrambled  over  the  ruins  of  the  wall  that 
once  had  divided  it  from  the  wooded  glen  in  which  the 
oki  Tower  of  T^Uy-Veolan  was  situated.  He  then 
jumped  down  into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and,  followed 
by  Waveriey,  proceeded  at  a  great  pace,  climbing  pver 
some  fragments  of  rock,  and  turning  with  difficulty  round 
others.  They  passed  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  casde ; 
Waveriey  followed,  keeping  up  with  his   guide  with 
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<!tiffieult]r,  for  the  twilight  began  tb  fall.  Following  *the 
descent  of  the  stream  a  little  lower,  he  totally  lost  him, 
but  a  twinkling  light,  which  he  now  discovered  among 
the  tangled  copse-wood  and  bushes,  seemed  a  surer 
guide.  He  soon  pursued  a  very  uncouth  padi ;  and  by 
its  guidance  at  length  readied  the  door  of  a  wretched 
hut.  A  fierce  barking  of  dogs  was  at  first  heard,  but  it 
stilled  at  his  approach.  A  v(»ce  sounded  from  within, 
and  he  held  it  most  prudent  to  listen  befote  he  advanced. 

"Wha  hast  thou  brought  here,  thou  unsonsy  villain 
thou?  "  said  an  old  woman,  apparently  in  great  indigna- 
tion. He  heard  Davie  Gellatley,  in  answer,  whistle  a 
part  of  the  tune  by  which  he  had  recalled  himsdf  to  the 
simpleton's  memory,  and  had  now  no  hesitation  to  knock 
at  the  door.  There  was  a  dead  silence  instantly  within, 
except  the  deep  growling  of  the  dogs  ;  and  he  next  heard 
the  mistress  of  the  hut  approach  the  door,  not  probably 
for  the  sake  of  undoing  a  latch,  but  of  fastening  a  bolt. 
To  prevent  this  Waverley  lifted  the  latch  himself. 

In  front  was  an  old  wretched-looking  woman,  exclaim- 
ing, •*  Wha  comes  into  folk's  houses  in  this  gate,  at  this 
time  o'  the  nicht  ?  "  On  one  side,  two  grim  and  half- 
starved  deer  greyhounds  laid  aside  their  ferocity  at  his 
appearance,  arid  seemed  to  recognise  him.  On  the 
other  side,  half  concealed  by  the  open  door,  yet  Appa- 
rently seeking  that  concealment  reluctantly,  with  a  cocked 
pistol  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  in  the  act  of  drawing 
another  from  his  belt,  stood  a  tall  bony  gaunt  figure  in 
the  remnants  of  a  faded  uniform,  and  a  beard  of  three 
Weeks'  growth. 

It  was  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine.— It  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  he  threw  aside  his  weapon,  and  greeted  Waver- 
ley Mdth  a  hearty  embrace. 
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CHAP.  LXIV. 
Oompuiiig  of  Notes. 

I  HE  Baron's  story  was  short,  when  divested  ot 
the  adages  and  commonplaces,  I^tin,  English, 
and  Scotch,  with  which  his  erudition  garnished 
it  He  insisted  much  upon  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  Edward 
and  of  Glennaqnoich,  fouglit  the  fields  of  Falkirk  and 
Culloden,  and  related  how,  after  all  was  lost  in  the  last 
battle,  he  had  returned  home,  under  the  idea  of  more 
easily  finding  shelter  among  his  own  tenants  and  on  his 
own  estate,  than  elsewhere.  A  party  of  soldiers  had  been 
sent  to  lay  waste  his  property,  for  clemency  was  not  the 
order  of  the  day.  Their  proceedings,  however,  were 
checked  by  an  order  from  the  civil  court.  The  estate,  it 
was  found,  might  not  be  forfeited  to  the  crown,  to  the 
prejudice  af  Malcolm  Bradwardine  of  Inch-Grabbit,  the 
heir-male,  whose  claim  could  not  be  prejudiced  by  the 
Baron's  attainder,  as  deriving  no  right  through  him,  and 
who,  therefore,  like  other  heirs  of  entail  in  the  same 
situation,  entered  upon  possession.  But,  unlike  many  in 
similar  circumstances,  the  new  laird  speedily  shoMred  that 
he  intended  utterly  to  exclude  his  predecessor  fi^m  all 
benefit  or  advantage  iii  the  estate,  and  that  it  was  his 
purpose  to  avail  himself  of  the  old  Baron's  evil  fortune 
to  the  full  extent  This  was  the  more  ungenerous,  as  it 
Was  generally  known,  that,  from  a  romantic  idea  of  not 
prejudicing  this  young  man's  right  as  heir-male,  the 
Baron  had  refrained  from  settling  his  estate  on  his 
daughter. 

This  selfish  injustice  was  resented  by  the  country 
people,  who  were  partial  to  their  old  master,  and  irri- 
tated against  his  successor.  In  the  Baron's  own  words, 
*'The  matter  cBd  not  coincide  with  the  feelings  of  the 
commons   of   Bradwardine,   Mr.  Waverley;   and  tin 
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tenants  were  slack  and  repugnant  in  payment  of  their 
mails  and  duties ;  and  when  my  kinsman  came  to  the 
village  wi*  the  new  factor,  Mr.  Jamies  Howie,  to  lift  the 
rents,  some  wanchancy  person— I  susptectjohn  Heather- 
bhitter,  the  auld  gamekeeper,  that  was  out  wi'  me-itt  ^ 
year  fifteen— fired  a  shot  at  him  in  the  gloaming,  wheretif 
he  was  so  afirighted,  that  I  may  say  with  TuUins  in 
Catilinam,  Abiit^  tvasit^  trupit,  cffugit^  He  fled,  sir,  as 
one  may  say,  incontinent  to  Stirling.  And  now  he  hath 
advertised  the  estate  for  sale,  being  himself  the  last  sub- 
stitu^  in  the  entaiL-^And  if  I  were  to  lament  about  sic 
matters,  this  would  grieve  me  mair  than  its  passing  from 
my  immediate  possession,  whilk*  by  the  course  of  nature, 
must  have  happened  in  a  few  years.  Whereas  now  it 
passes  from  the  lineage  that  should  have  possessed  it  in 
ttBcula  scBCHlarum,  But  Go^'s  will  be  done,  kumana 
pef^essi  sumus,  .  Sir  John  9f  Bcadwardine — Black  Sir 
John,  as  he  is  called— wl;io  was  the  oom^lon  ancestor  of 
our  house  and  the  Inch-Grabbits,  little  thought  such  a 
pei*son  would  have  sprung  from  his  Ipins.  Meantime, 
he  has  accused  me  tosome  oiih&prlmates^  the  rulers  for 
the,  time,  as  if  I,  were  a  cut-throat,  and  an  abettor  of 
bravoes  and  assassinates,  and  coupe-jarrets.  And  they 
have  sent  soldiers  here  to  abide  on  the  estate,  and  hunt 
me  like  a  partridge  upon  the  mountains,  as  Scripture 
says  of  good  King  Da^,  or  like  our  valiant  Sir  William 
Wallace, — not  that  I  bring  myself  into  comparison  with 
either. — I  thought,  when  I  heard  you  at  the  door,  they 
had  drivei^  the  auld  deer  to  his  den  at  last;  and  so 
J  e'en>  proposed  to  die  at  bay^  like  a  buck  of  the  first 
head. — But  now,  Janet,  canna  ye  gie  us'  something  for 
«ui^r,?"   . 

"  Ou  ay,  sir,  I'll,  brander.  the  moor-fowl  that  Johu 

Heatherblutter  brpught  in  this  morning  ;  and  ye  see  puir 

Davie's  roasting  the, black  hen's  eggs,—!  daur  $ay,  Mr. 

jWauverley,  jre  nevc^  ke;^  that  a'  the  eg^s  that  were  W 
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iveel  roaste(f  at  Supper  M  the  Ha'-house  were  aye  turned 
by  our  Davie  ? — ^^here's  no  the  like  b*  him  ony  gate  for 
postering  wi'  his  fingers  amang  the  het  peat-ashes,  and 
roasting  eggs."  l!)avie  all  this  while  lay  with  his  nose 
almost  in  the  fire,  nuzzling  among  the  ashes,  kicking  his 
heels,  mumbling  to  himself,  turning  the  ^igs  ^s  they  lay 
in  the  hot  embers,  as  if  tb  confute  the  proverb,  that  "there 
goes  reason  to  roasting  of  eggs, "  and  justify  the  eulogium 
which  poor  Janet  poured  out  upon  * 

HixQ  whom  she  loved,  her  idiot  Ijoy. 
**  Davie's  no  sat  siUy  as  folk  tak  him  (on,  Mr.  Wauver« 
ley ;  he  tradna  hae  brought  yow  here  unless  he  bad  kend 
ye  was  a  friend '  to  >  his!  Honour^'-iDdeed  the  very  dogs 
kend  ye,  Mr.  Wauverley*  for  ye  was  aye  kind  to  beast 
and  body. — I  can  tell  you  a  story  o'  Davie,  wi'  his 
Honoinr's  kave :  His  Honour,  ye  see,  being  under  hiding 
in  thae  sair  times— the  mair's  the  pity — he  lies  a'  day, 
and  whiles  a'  night,  in.  the  cove  in  the  dera  hag  ;  but 
though  it's  a  biddy  eneugh  bit,  and  ^e  auld  gudeman  o' 
Corse-Cleugh  has  panged  it  wi''  a  kemple  o'  stiae  amaist, 
yet  when  the  country's  quiet,  and  the  night  very  cauld. 
his  Honocn-  whiles  creeps  doun  here  to  >get  a  warm  at  the 
ingle,  and  a  sleep  amang  the  blankets,  and  gangs  awa 
in  the  morning.  And  so,  ae  morning,  siccan  a  fright  as  I 
got  1  Twa  unlucky  red<KX>ats  were  up  for  black-fishing, 
or  some  siccan  pl<^-^for  the  neb  o'  them's  never  out  o' 
mischief— and  they  just  got  a  glisk  o'  his  Honour  as  he 
gaed  into  the  wood,  and  banged  aff  a  gun  at  him.  I 
out  l&e  a  jer-falcon,  and  cried,—*  Wad  they  shoot  an 
honest  woman's  poor  innocent  bairn  ? '  And  I  fleyt  at 
tbeni,  and  threepit  it  was  my  son  ;  and  they  damned  and 
swoir  at  me  that  it  was  the  aidd  rebel,  as  the  villains  ca'd 
his  Honour ;  and  Davie  was  in  the  wood,  and  heard  the 
tuibie,  and  be,  just. out  o'  his  ain  head,  got  up  the  auld 
grfiymantte  that  his  Honour  had  flung  off  him  to  gang  the 
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faLStetf  and  he  cam  out  o'  the  very  same  bit  o'  the  wo!>4t 
majoring  and  lodung  about  sae  like  his  Honour,  that 
they  were  elean  beguiled,  and  thought  they  had  letten  aff 
their  gtm  at  crackbrained  Sawney,  as  they  ca'd  him ;  and 
they  gae  me  saxpence,  and  twa  saumon  fish,  to  say  nae- 
thing  about  it^Na,  na;  Davie's  no  just  like  other  folk, 
puir  fallow  ;  but  he's  no  sae  silly  as  folk  tak  him  for. — 
But,  to  be  siure,  how  can  we  do  eneugh  for  his  Honour, 
when  we  and  ours  have  lived  on  his  ground  this  twa 
hundred  years ;  and  when  he  keepit  my  puir  Jamie  at 
school  and  college,  and  even  at  the  Ha'-house,  till  he 
gaed  to  a  better  place ;  and  when  lie  savtd  me  frae 
being  ta'en  to  Perth  as  a  witch — I>}rd  forgi'e  them  that 
w6uld  touch  sic  a  pitir  sitiyauld  body  !^*^md  has  main- 
tained puir  Davie  at  hedc  and  maimer  maist  fieck  o'  his 
life  ?" 

Wavertey  at  length  found  an  opportunity  to  interrupt 
Janet's  narrative,  by  an  inquiry  after  Miss  Bcadwaodine. 

"  She's  wed  and  safe,  thank  God  t  at  the  Dudhian," 
answered  the  Baron.  "  The  laird's  distantly  related  to 
us,  and  more  nearly  to  my  chaplain,  Mr.  Rubrick ;  and. 
though  he  be  of  Whig  principles;  yet  he's  not  forgetttd 
of  auld  friendship  at  this  time.  The.  Bailie's  doing  what 
he  can  to  save  something  out  (rf  the  wreck  for  puir  Rose ; 
but  I  doubt,  I  doubt,  I  shall  never  see  her  again,  for  I 
maun  lay  my  banes  in  some  far  country." 

"  Hout  na,  your  Honour,"  said  old  Janet ;  **  ye  were 
just  as  ill  aff  in  the  feifteen,  and  got  the  boimie  baronie 
back,  an  a'.*— And  now  the  eggs  is  ready,  and  the  muir- 
cock's  brandered,  and  there's  ilkane  a  trencher  and  some 
saut,  and  the  heel  o'  the  white  loaf  thajt  cam  feae  the 
Bailie's ;  and  there's  plenty  o'  brandy  in  the  greybeard 
that  Luckie  Maclearie  sent.doun ;  and  winna  ye  be  sup- 
pered  like  princes  ?  " 

"I  wish  one  Prince,  at  least,  of  our  acquaintance, 
may  be  no  worse  off"  said  tiie  Baron  to  Wairfirley«  ¥*o 
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Joiaed  him  b  cordial  hopes  lor  the  safety  of  the  tmfoN 
tunate  Chevalier. 

They  then  began  to  tallc  of  their  future  prospects. 
The  Baron's  plan  v^as  va^  simple.  It  was,  to  escape  to 
France,  where,  by  the  intsiests  of  Ms  old  friends,  he 
hoped  to  get  some  military  emplo3rment,  of  which  he 
still  conceived  himself  capable.  He  invited  Waverley'to 
go  with  him,  a  proposal,  in  which  he  acquiesced,  pro- 
viding the  interest  of  Colonel  Talbot  should  £ul  in  pro- 
curing his  pardon.  Tacitly  he  hoped  the  Baron  would 
sanction  his  addresses  to  Rose,  and  give  him  a  right  to 
assist  him  in  his  exile ;  but  he  forbore  to  speak  on  thi9 
subject  until  his  own  fifite  should  be  decided.  They  tb9« 
talked  of  Glennaquoich,  for  whom  the  Baron  expressed 
great  anxiety,  although,  he  observed,  he  was  "  the  very 
Adiilles  of  Horatius  Flaccus, — 

Imptger,  iracundus^  inexorabilis,  acer. 

Which,"  he  continued,  "has  been  thus  rendered  (verna- 
cularly) by  Struan  Robertson .' — 

A  fiery  etter-cap,  a  fractious  chiel. 

As  het  as  ginf  er,  and  as  stieve  as  steel." 

Flora  had  a  large  and  unqualified  share  of  the  ^ood 
old  man's  sympathy. 

It  was  now  wearing  late.  Old  Janet  got  into  some 
kind  of  kennel  behind  the  hallan.  Davie  had  been  long 
asleep  and  snoring  between  Ban  and  Buscar.  These 
dogs  had  followed  him  to  the  hut  after  the  mansion-house 
was  deserted,  and  there  constantly  resided ;  and  their 
ferocity,  with  the  old  woman's  reputation  of  being  a 
witch,  contributed  a  good  deal  to  keep  visitors  from  the 
glen.  With  this  view.  Bailie  Macwheeble  provided  Janet 
underhand  with  meal  for  their  maintenance,  and  also 
with  little  articles  of  luxury  for  their  patron's  use,  in 
Mipplying  which  much  precaution  was  necessarily  used. 
After  some  compliments,  the  Baron  occupied  his  usual 
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og^^  Wd:  Wavedey  reoMned  in  an  easy  chaff  6f  tat- 
tered velvet,  which  had  once  garnished  the  state  bed» 
room  of  Tully-VeoHin  {iortht  furniture  of  this  .mansion 
was  now  s^tteied  through,  all  the  cottages  in  the  vi- 
cinity), and  went  to  sleep  as  comfortably  as  if  he  had 
been  in  a  bed  of  down. 


CHAP.    LXV. 
More  Zzplanation. 
ITH  the  first  dawn  of  day,  old  Janet  was-scutt- 

I  ling  about  the  house  to  wake  the  Baron,  who 
usually  slept  sound  and  heavily. 

•'I  must  go  back,"  he  said  to  Waverley,  "to  my  cove : 
will  you  walk  down  the  glen  wi'  me  ?  " 

They  went  out  together,  and  followed  a  narrow  and 
entangled  foot-path,  which  the  occasional  passage  of 
anglers,  or  wood-cutters,  had  traced  by  the  side  of  the 
stream.  On  their  way,  the  Baron  explained  to  Waverley, 
that  he  would  be  under  no  danger  in  remainii^  a  day  or 
two  at  Tully-Veolan,  and  even  in  being  seen  walking 
about,  if  he  used  the  precaution  of  pretending  that  he 
was  looking  at  the  estate  as  agent  or  surveyor  for  an 
English  gentleman,  who  designed  to  be  purchaser. 
With  this  view,  he  recommended  to  him  to  visit  the 
Bailie,  who  still  lived  at  the  factor's  house,  called  Little 
Veolan,  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  though  he  was  to 
remove  at  next  term.  Stanley's  passport  would  be  an 
answer  to  the  officer  who  commanded  the  military  ;  and 
as  to  any  of  the  country  people  who  might  recognise 
Wavbrley,  the  Baron  assured  him  that  he  was  in  no 
danger  of  being  betrayed  by  them. 

"I  believe,"  said  the  old  man^  "half  the  people  of 
^e  barony  know  that  their  poor  auld  kurd  is  somewheie 
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hereabottt ;-  for  1  see  they  do  not  suffer  'a>  ^^le  bdlhi  to 
come  here  a  bird-nesting — a  practice  whilk,  when  I  was 
in  full  possession  of  tny  power' te  baron,  I  was  unable 
totally  to  inhibit.  Nay,  I  often  find  bits  of  things  in  my 
way,  that  the  poor  bodies,  God  help  them !  leave  there, 
because  they  think  they  may  be  useful  to  me.  I  hope 
they  will  get  a  wiser  master,  and  as  kind  a  one  as  1 
was.*' 

A  nattiral  sigh  closed  the  sentence ;  but  the  quiet 
equanimity  with  which  the  Baron  endured  his  mis- 
fortunes, had  something  in  it  venerable,  and  even  sub* 
Kme.  There  was  no  fruitless  repining,  no  turbid 
meianctK^y ;  he  bore  his  lot,  and  the  hardships  which 
it  involved,  with  a  good-humoured,  though  serious 
composure,  and  used  no  violent  language  against  the 
prevailing  party. 

•*  I  did  what  I  thought  my  duty,"  said  the  good  old 
man,  "  and  questionless  they  are  doing  what  they  think 
theirs.  It  grieves  me  sometimes  to  look  upon  these 
blackened  walls  of  the  house  of  my  ancestors ;  but 
doubtless  officers  cannot  always  keep  the  soMier's  hand 
from  depredation  and  spuilzie  ;  and  Gustavus  Adolphus 
himself,  as  ye  may  read  in  Colonel  Munro  his  Expedi- 
tion with  the  ¥rorthy  Scotch  regiment  called  Madcay's 
r^ment,  did  often  permit  it.— indeed,  I  have  myself 
seen  as  sad  sights  as  Tully-Veolan  now  is,  when- 1  served 
with  the  Mareschal  Duke  of  Berwick.  To  be  sure,  we 
may  say  with  Virgilius  Maro,  Puimus  Trots — and 
there's  the  end  of  an  auld  sang.  But  houses  and  families 
and  men  have  a'  stood  lang  eneu^  when  thisy  have  stoo<f 
tiE  they  fall  with  honour ;  and  now  I  hae  gotten  a  house 
that  is  not  unlike  a  donttis  ultinta" — they  were  now 
standing  below  a  steep  rock.  **We  poor  Jacobites,' 
continued  the  Baron,  looking  up,  "are  now  like  the 
conies  in  Holy  Scripture  (which  the  great  traveller 
Fococfc  calletb  Jerboa),  a  feeble,  people,  that  make  otu: 
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abode  in  the  rodis.  So,  faie  3Foa  wtSi,  my  good  lad. 
till  we  meet  at  Janet's  in  the  even ;  lor  I  must  get  into 
my  Patmos,  which  is  no  easy  matter  for  my  auld  stiff 
limbs." 

With  that  he  b^^an  to  ascend  the  rook,  striding,  with 
tne  help  of  bis  hands,  from  one  preearious  footstep  to 
another,  till  he  got  ibouX  half-way  up.  where  two  or 
three  btishes  concealed  the  mouth  of  a  hole,  resembhi^ 
an  oven,  into  which  the  Baron  insinuated,  first  his  head 
and  shoulders,  and  then,  by  slow  gradation,  the  rest  of 
his  long  body ;  his  1^:$  and  feet  finally  disappearing, 
coiled  up  like  a  huge  snake  eotering  his  retreat,  or  a 
long  pedigree  introduced  with  care  and  difficulty  into 
the  narrow  pigeon-hole  of  an  old  cabinet  Waverley 
had  the  curiosity  to  damber  up  and  look  in  upon  him  in 
his  den,  as  the  lurking-place  might  well  be  termed.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  looked  not  unlike  that  ingenious  puzzle, 
called  a  reel  in  a  bottle,  the  marvd  of  children  (and  of 
some  grown  people  too,  myself  for  one),  who  can  neither 
comprehend  the  mystery  how  it  has  got  in,  or  how  it  is 
to  be  taken  out  The  cave  was  very  narrow,  too  low  in 
the  roof  to  admit  of  his  standing,  or  almost  of  his  sitting 
up,  though  he  made  some  awkward  attempts  at  the 
latter  posture.  His  sole  amusement  was  the  perusal  of 
his  old  friend  Titus  Livius,  varied  by  occasionally  scratch- 
ing Latin  proverbs  and  texts  of  Scripture  with  his  knife 
on  the  roof  and  walls  of  his  fortalice,  which  were  of 
sandstone.  As  the  cave  was  dry.  and  filled  with  dean 
straw  and  withered  fom,  "  it  made,"  as  he  said,  cofling 
himself  up  with  an  air  of  snugness  and  comfort,  which 
contrasted  strangely  with  his  situation,  "unless  when  the 
wind  was  due  north,  a  very  passable  ^te  for  an  dd 
soldier."  Ndther,  as  he  observed,  was  he  without 
sentries  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring.  Davie  and 
his  mother  were  constantly  on  the  watch,  to  diacowr 
and  avert  danger ;  and  it  \!^  singular  what  inttfanoet  of 
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address  seemed  dictated  by  the  instinctive'  attachment 
of  the. poor  simpleton,  when  his  patron's  safety  was 
concerned. 

With  Janet,  Edward  now  sought  an  interview.  He 
had  recognised  her  at  first  sight  as  the  old  woman  who 
had  nursed  him  during  his  sickness  after  his  delivery 
from  Gifted  GilfiUan.  The  hut,  also,  though  a  little 
repaired,  and  somewhat  v  better  furnished,  was  certainly 
the  place  of  his  confinement ;  and  he  now  recollected  on 
the  common  moor  of  Tully-Veolan  the  trunk  of  a  large 
decayed  tree,  called  the  try  sting-tree,  which  he  had  no 
doubt  was  the  same  at  which  the  Highlanders  rendez- 
voused on  that  memorable  night.  All  this  he  had  com^ 
bmed  in  his  imagination  the  night  before;  but  reasons, 
which  may  probably  occur  to  the  reader,  prevented  him 
from  catechising  Janet  in  the  presence  of  the  Baron. 

He  now  commenced  the  task  in  good  earnest ;  and 
the  iu^t  question  was,  Who  was  the  young  lady  that 
viated'  the  but  during  his  illness  ?  Janet  paused  for  a 
Kttle ;  and  then  observed,  that  to  keep  the  secret  now, 
would  neither  do  good  nor  ill  to  anybody.  "  It  was  just 
a  leddy  that  hasna  her  equal  in  the  world — Miss  Rose 
Biadwardine." 

"Then  Miss  Rose  was  probably  also  the  author  of  my 
deliverance,"  inferred  Waverley,  delighted  at  the  con- 
firmation of  an  idea  which  local  circumstances  had  already 
induced  him  to  entertain. 

'*  I  wot  wed,  Mr.  Wauverley,  and  that  was  she  e'en  ; 
bt|t  sair,  sair  angry  and  affronted  wad  she  hae  been,  puir 
thing,  if  she  had  thought  ye  had  been  ever  to  ken  a  word 
about  the  matter ;  for  she  gar'd  me  speak  aye  Gaelic 
when  ye  was  in  hearing,  to  mak  ye  trow  we  were  in  the 
Hielands.  I  can  speak  it  weil  eneugh,  for  my  mother 
was  a  Hieland  woman." 

A  few  more  questions  now  brought  out  the  whole 
mystery  respecting  Waverley's  4eliverance  from  the 
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bondage  in  which'  he  left  Caimvreckan:  'ffe^  -did 
mtisic  soimd  sweeter  to  an  amateur,  thah  the  drowsy 
tautology,  with  which  old  Janet  detailed  every  drcum- 
stance,  thrilled  tipon  the  ears  of  Wavertey.  .  Bnt  my 
reader  is  not  a  lover,  and  I  must  spare  his  patience;  by 
attempting  to  condense  within  reasonable  compass  the 
narrative  which  old  Janet  spread  through  a  harangue  of 
nearly  two  hours. 

When  Waverley  communicated  to  Fergus  the  ktter 
he  had  received  from  Rose  Bradwardiiie;  by  Davie 
Gellatley,  giving  an  account  of  TuHy-Veolan  bdi^ 
occupied  by  a  small  party  of  soldiers,  that  cireuttistance 
had  struck  upon  the  busy  and  active  mSnd  of  the  Chief- 
tain. Eager  to  distress  and  natrow  the  posts  of  the 
enemy,  desirous  to  prevent  their  establishing  a  garrison 
so  near  him,  and  willing  also  to  oblige  the  Baron,— ^or 
he  often  had  the  idea  of  marriage  with  Rose  floating 
through  his  brain, — he  resolved  to  send  some  of  his 
people  to  drive  out  the  red-coats,  and  to  bring  Rose  to 
Glennaqtioich.  But  just  as  he  had  ordered  Evah  wth 
a  small  party  on  this  duty,  the  news  of  Cope's  having 
marched  into  the  Highlands  to  meet  and  disjbefse  the 
forces  of  the  Chevalier  ere  they  came  to  a  head,  obliged 
him  to  join  the  standard  with  his  whole  Iforces. 

He  sent  to  order  Donald  Bean  to  attend  him  ;  but 
that  cautious  freebooter;  who  well  understood  the  value 
of  a  separate  command,  instead  of  joining,  sent  various 
apologies  which  the  pressure  of  the  times  compelled 
Fergus  to  admit  as  current,  though  not  without  the 
internal  resolution  of  being  revenged  on  him  for  his  pro- 
crastination, time  and  place  convenient.  However,  as 
he  could  not  amend  the  matter,  he  issued  orders  to 
Donald  to  descend  into  the  Lower  Cotintryj  drive  the 
sol^iiers  from  TuUy-Veolan,  and,  paying  alf  respect  to 
the  mansion  of  the  Baron,  to  take  hife  abode* somewhere 
tiear  it,  fbr  prot^tion  of  his  daughter  and  fiimSly,  and  to 
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bivass  and  drive  away  any  of  the  armec^  volunteers,  ox 
small  parties  of  milit£uy,  which  he  might  find  moving 
about  the  vicinity. 

As  this  charge  formed  a  sort  of  roving  commission, 
which  Donald  proposed  to  interpret  in  the  way  most 
advantageous  to  himself;  as  he  was  reUeved  from  the 
immediate  terrors  of  Fergus,  and  as  he  had,  from  former 
secret  services,  some  interest  in  the  coimcils  of  the 
Chevalier,  he  resolved  to  make  hay  while  the  sim  shone. 
He  achieved,  without  difficulty,  the  task  of  driving  the 
soldiers  from.  Tully-Veolan  ;  but  although  he  did  not 
venture  to  encroach  upon  the  interior  of  the  family,  or  to 
disturb  Miss  Rose,  being  imwiUing  to  make  himsdf  a 
powerful  enemy  in  the  Chevalier's  army. 

For  well  ho  knew  the  Baron's  wmth  was  deadly  ; . 
yet  he  set  about  to  raise  contributions  and  exactions 
upon  the  tenantry,  and  other\vise  to  turn  the  war  to  his 
own  advantage.  Meanwhile  he  mounted  the  white  cock- 
ade, and  waited  upon  Rose  with  a  pretext  of  great 
devotion  for  the  service  in  which  her  father  was  engaged, 
and  many  apologies  for  the  freedom  he  must  necessarily 
use  for  the  support  of  his  people.  It  vra,s  at  this  moment 
that  Rose  learned,  by  open-mouthed  fame,  with  all  sorts 
of  exaggeration,  that  Waverley  had  killed  the  smith  of 
Caimvreckan,  in  an  attempt  to  arrest  him ;  had  been 
cast  into  a  dungeon  by  Major  Melville  of  Caimvreckan, 
and  was  to  be  executed  by  martial  law  within  three  da3rs. 
In  the  agony  which  these  tidings  excited,  she  projxjsed 
to  Donald  Bean  the  rescue  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  the 
very  sort  of  service  which  he  was  desirous  to  undertake, 
judging  it  might  constitute  a  merit  of  such  a  nature  as 
would  make  amends  for  any  peccadilloes  which  he  might 
be  guilty  of  In  the  country.  He  had  the  art,  however, 
pleading  all  the  while  duty  and  discipline,  to  hold  off, 
tmtil  poor  Rose,  in  the  extremity  of  her  distress,  offertd 
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to  bribe  him  to  fhe  enterprise  with  some  valaable  Jewdi 
whidi  bad  been  her  mother's. 

Donald  Bean,  who  had  served  in  France,  knew,  and 
perhaps  over-estimated  the  vaMe  of  these  trinkets.  Bat 
he  also  perceived  Rose's  apprehensions  of  its  being  <fis- 
covered  that  she  had  parted  with  her  jewds  for  Waver- 
ley's  liberation.  Resolved  this  scruple  should  not  part 
him  and  the  treasure,  he  voluntarily  offered  to  take  an 
oath  that  he  would  never  mention  Miss  Rose's  share  in 
the  transaction  ;  and  foreseeing  convenience  in  kee^nng 
the  oath,  and  no  probable  advantage  in  brealdng  it.  he 
took  the  engagement — ^in  order,  as  he  told  his  lieutenant, 
to  deal  handsomely  by  the  young  lady — ^in  the  only  form 
and  mode  which,  by  a  mental  paction  with  Mmsetf,  be 
oonsidei«d  as  binding-~he  swore  secrecy  upon  his  drawn 
dirk.  He  wjis  the  more  especially  moved  to  this  act  of 
good  iaith  by  some  attentions  that  Miss  Bradwardine 
showed  to  his  daughter  Alice,  which,  while  they  gained 
the  heart  of  the  mountain  damsel,  highly  gratified  the 
pride  of  her  father.  Alice,  who  could  now  speak  a  little 
£nglish»  was  very  conmiimicative  in  return  for  Rose's 
kindness,  readily  confided  to  her  the  whole  papers  respect- 
ing the  intrigue  with  Gardiner's  regiment,  of  which  she 
was  the  depositary,  and  as  readily  undertook,  at  her 
instance,  to  restore  them  to  Waverley  without  her  father's 
knowledge.  **  For  they  may  oblige  the  bonnie  young 
lady  and  the  handsome  young  gentleman,"  said  Alice, 
"  and  what  use  has  my  father  for  a  wheen  bits  o'  scarted 
paper?" 

The  reader  is  aware  that  she  took  an  opportunity  of 
executing  this  purpose  on  the  eve  of  Waverley's  leaving 
the  glen. 

How  Donald  executed  his  enterprise,  the  reader  is 
9ware.  But  the  expulsion  of  the  military  from  Tully- 
Veolan  had  given  alarm,  and,  while  he  was  lying  in 
wait  for  Gilfil&n,  a  strong  party,  such  as  Donald  did  not 
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care  to  foee,  was  sent  to  drive  back  the  iiiscirgents  In 
their  turn,  to  encamp  there,  and  to  protect  the  country. 
The  officer,  a  gentleman  and  a  disciplinarian,  neither  in« 
traded  himself  on  Miss  Bradwardine,  whose  unprotected 
situation  he  respected,  nor  permitted  his  soldiers  to 
commit  any  breach  of  discipline.  He  formed  a  little 
camp,  upon  an  eminence  near  the  house  of  TuUy-VeoIan, 
and  p^ced  proper  guards  at  the  passes  in  the  vicinity. 
This  unwelcome  news  reached  Donald  Bean  Lean  as  he 
was  returning  to  Tully-Veolan.  Determined,  however, 
to  obtain  the  guerdon  of  his  labour,  he  resolved,  since 
approach  to  Tully-Veolan  Was  impossible,  to  deposit  his 
prisoner  in  Janet's  cottage— a  place  the  very  existence  of 
'  which  could  hardly  have  been  suspected  even  by  those 
who  had  long  lived  in  the  vicinity,  unless  they  had  been 
guided  thither,  and  which  was  utterly  unknown  to 
Waveriey  himself.  This  effected,  he  claimed  and  received 
bis  reward.  Waveriey 's  illness  was  an  event  which 
deranged  all  their  calculations.  Donald  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  neighbourhood  with  his  people,  and  to  seek 
more  free  course  for  his  adventures  elsewhere.  At 
Rose's  earnest  entreaty,  he  left  an  old  man,  a  herbalist, 
who  was  supposed  to  understand  a  little  of  medicine,  tc 
attend  Waveriey  during  his  illness. 

In  the  meanwhile,  new  and  fearful  doubts  started  in 
Rose's  mind.  They  were  suggested  by  old  Janet,  who 
insisted,  that  a  reward  having  been  offered  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  Waveriey,  and  his  own  personal  effects 
being  so  valuable,  there  was  no  saying  to  what  breach  of 
faith  Donald  might  be  tempted,  In  an  agony  of  grief 
aiid  terror.  Rose  took  the  daring  resolution  of  explaining 
to  the  Prince  himself  the  danger  in  which  Mr.  Waveriey 
stood,  judging  that,  both  as  a  politician,  and  a  man  of 
honotir  and  humanity,  Charles  Edward  would  interest 
himself  to  prevent  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ofy* 
posite  party.    This  letter  she  at  first  thought  of  sendinf 
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a^qnyniQ^sly,  but  naturally  beared  it  w^uld  not,(\p.  (bat 
case,  be  credited.  She  therefore  subscribed  her  name, 
though  with  reluctance  and  terror,  and  consigned  it  in 
charge  to  a  young  man,  who«  at. leaving  his  farm  to  join 
the  Chevalier's  army,  made  it  his  .petition  to  her  to  have 
some  sort  of  credentials  to  the  Adventurer,  from  whom 
he  hoped  to  obtain  a  commission. 

The  letter  reached  Charles  Edward  on  his  descent  to 
the  Lowlands,  and,  aware  of  the  political  importance  of 
having  it  supposed  that  he  was  in  correspondence  with 
the  English  Jacobites,  he  caused  the  most  positive  orders 
to  be  transmitted  to  Donald  Bean  Lean,  to  transmit 
Waverley,  safe  and  uninjured  in  person  or  effects,  to  the 
governor  of  Doune  Castle.  The  freebooter  durst  not 
disobey,  for  the  army  of  the  Prince  was  now  so  near  him 
that  punishment  might  have  followed ;  besides,  he  was  a 
politician  as  well  as.  a  robber^  and  was  unwilling  to  cancel 
the  interest  created  through  former  secret  services,  hf 
being  refractory  on  this  occasion.  He  therefore  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  transmitted  orders  to  his  lieu- 
tenant to  convey  Edward  to  poime,  which  was  safely 
accomplished  in  the  mode  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter. 
The  governor  of  Doune  was  directed  to  send  him  to 
Edinburgh  as  a  prisoner^  because  the  Prin^  was  appre- 
hensive that  Waverley,  if  set  at  liberty,  might  have  re- 
sumed his  purpose  of  returning  to  England,  without 
affording  him  an  opportunity  of  a  personal  interview.  In 
this,  indeed,  he  acted  by  the  advice  of  the -Chieftain  of 
Glennaquoich,  with  whom  it  may  be  remembered  the 
Chevalieir  pommunicated  upon  the  piode  of  disposing  of 
Edward,  though  without  telling  him  how  he  oame  to 
learn  the  place  of  his  Qonfinement. 

This,  indeed,  Charles  Edward  considered  as  a  lady's 

secret;  for  althov^Ji  pose's  letter  was  couched  in  the 

most  .cautious  and  general  terms,  and  professed  to  be 

wri;t[^n  mesel^  fconv  Qtf>Uves  of  hum^niy,  (Mid  seol  U» 
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the  Prince's  service,  yet  she  expressed  so  anxious  a  wish 
that  she  should  not  be  known  to  have  interfered,  that  the 
Chevalier  was  induced  to  suspect  the  deep  interest  which 
she  took  in  Waverley's  safety.  This  conjecture,  which 
was  well  founded,  led,  how^ever,  to  false  inferences.  For 
the  emotion  which  Edward  displayed  on  a^roadiing 
Flora  and  Rose  at  the  ball  of  Holyrood,  was  placed  by 
the  Chevalier  to  the  account  of  the  latter  ;  and  he  con^ 
eluded  that  the  Baron's  views  about  the  settlement  of  his 
property,  or  some  such  obstacle,  thwarted  their  mutual 
inchnations;  Common  fiame,  it  is  true,  frequently  gave 
Waverley  to  Miss  Mac-Ivor  ;  but  the  Prince  knew  that 
common  fame  is  very  prodigal  in  such  gifts  ;  and,  watch- 
ing attentively  the  behaviour  of  the  ladies  towards 
Waverley,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  young  Englishman 
had  no  interest  with  Flora,  and  was  bek>ved  by  Rose 
Bradwardine.  Desirous  to  bind  Waverley  to  his  service, 
and  wishing  also  to  do  a  kind  and  friendly  acUon,' the 
prince  next  assailed  the  Baron  on  the  subject  of  settling 
his  estate  upon  his  daughter.  Mr.  Bradwardine  ac- 
quiesced ;  but  the  consequence  was,  that  Fergus  wasim- 
med^tely  induced  to  prefer  his  double  suit  fot  a  wife  and 
an  earldom,  M^ich  the  Prince  rejected  in  the  manner  we 
have  seen.  The  Chevalier,  constantly  engaged  in  his 
own  multiplied  affairs,  had  not  hitherto  sought  any  ex- 
planation with  Waverley,  though  often  meaning  to  do 
so.  But  after  Fergfus's  declaration,  he  saw  the  neces^ty 
of  appearing  neutral  between  the  rivals,  devoutly  hoping 
that  the  matter,  which  now  seemed  fi^ught  with  the  seeds 
of  strife,  might  be  permitted  to  lie  over  till  the  termina- 
tion of  the  expedition.  When  on  the  march  to  Derby, 
Fergus,  being  questioned  concerning  his  quarrel  with  Wa- 
verley, alleged  as  the  cause,  that  Edward  was  desirous  of 
retracting  the  suit  he  had  made  to  his  sister,  the  Chevalier 
plainly  told  him,  that  he  had  himself  observed  Miss  Mac- 
Ivor's  behaviour  to  Waverley,  and  that  he  was  coovuioed 
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Fergus  ¥^&s  undet  the  influence  of  a  mistake  in  jiadg* 
iojg  of  Waverley's  conduct,  who,  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe,  was  engaged  to  Miss  Bradwardine.  The  quarrel 
which  ensued  between  Edward  and  the  c:hieftain  is,  I 
hQpe,  still  in  the  remembrance  of  the  reader.  These 
cHroamataiices  will  serve  to  explain  such  points  of  our 
narmtive  as,  according  to  the  custpm  of  story-tellers,  we 
deemed  it  fit  to  leave  unexplsuned,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing the  reader's  curiosity. 

When  Janet  had  once  finished  the  leading  £a.cts  of  this 
narrative,  Waverley  was  easily  enabled  to  apply  the  dew 
which  they  cifforded,  to  other  mazes  of  the  IsJsyrinth  in 
whiioh, he  had  been, engaged.  To  Rose  Bradwardine, 
t^n,  he  owed  the  life  which  he  now  thought  he  could 
wiUiogly  ha^e  laid  down  to  serve  her.  A  little  reflection 
eonvinced  him,  however,  that  to  live  for  her  sake  was 
more  convenient  and  agreeable,  and  that,  being  possessed 
€)f  independence, /She  might  share  it  with  him  either  in 
ibrq^n  Q9Ui»tm&.or  In  his  own.  The  pleasure  of  being 
aUied.to  a  man,  of  the  Baron's  high  wor^,  and  who  was 
soiniuch  valued  by  his,  uncle,  Sir  Everardt  W£^  also  an 
fgceeafcJe.oonsidi^ation,  had  any  tiling  been  wanting  to 
recommend  the  m»tch.  His  absurdities,  wh^di  had  ap- 
peared .  grotesquely  ludicrous  during  his  prosperity, 
s^em^d.  i^  the  sunset  of  hisi  fortune,  to  be  hatinonised 
^»4  ^s^ilated  with  the  noble  features  of  his  cfaamcter, 
«o;as  to  add  peculiarity  without  exdting  ridicade.  His 
mind  occupied  vnth  such  projects  of  future  happiness. 
Edward  s.pught  Little  Veolan,  the  habitation  of  Mr. 
Dtmcan  MacwheeUe. 
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CHAP.    LXVI. 

Now  is  Cufida  child  of  conscience— he  makes  restitution, 

Shaksp^arb. 

I  R.    DUNCAN   MACWHEEBLE,   no   longer 
commissary  or  Bailie,  though  still  enjoying  the 

I  empty  name  of  the  latter  dignity,  had  escaped 
proscription  by  an  early  secession  from  the  insurgent 
party,  and  by  his  insignificance. 

Ediward  found  him  in  his  office,  immersed  among 
papers  and  accounts.  Before  him  was  a  large  bicker  of 
oauneal-porridge,  and  at  the  side  thereof,  a  horn-spoon 
and  a  bottle  of  two-penny.  Eagerly  nmning  his  eye 
over  a  voluminous  law-paper,  he  from  time  to  time 
shovcUed  an  immense  spoonful  of  these  nutritive  viands 
into  his  capacious  mouth.  A  pot-bellied  Dutch  bottle 
of  brandy  which  stood  by,  intimated  either  that  this 
honest  limb  of  the  law  had  taken  his  morning  already, 
or  that  he  meant  to  season  his  porridge  with  such  di- 
gestive ;  or  perhaps  both  circumstances  might  reasonably 
be  inferred.  His  night-cap  and  morning-gown  had 
whilome  been  of  tartan,  but,  equally  cautious  and  frugal, 
the  honest  Bailie  had  got  them  died  black,  lest  their 
original  ill-omened  colour  might  remind  his  visitors  of 
his  unlucky  excursion  to  Derby.  To  sum  up  the  picture, 
hifi  face  was  daubed  with  snuff  up  to  the  eyes,  and  his 
fingers  with  ink  up  to  the  knuckles.  He  looked  du- 
biously at  Waverley  as  he  approached  the  little  green 
rat)  which  fenced  his  desk  and  stool  from  the  approach 
of  the  vulgar.  Nothing  could  give  the  Bailie  more  an- 
noyance than  t^  idea  oi  his  acquaintance  being  claimed 
by  any  of  the  unf<»nunate  gentlemen  who  were  now  so 
much  more  likely  to  need  assistance  than  to  afford  profit. 
But  this  was  the  rich  young  Englishman — who  knew 
what  might  be  his  situation  ? — he  was  the  Baron's  friend 
|oo — ^what  was  tob^done? 
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Wliile  these  reflections  gave  an  air  of  absurd  pei> 
plexity  to  the  poor  man's  visage,  Waverley,  reflecting 
on  the  communication  he  was  about  to  make  to  him, 
of  a  nature  so  ridiculously  contrasted  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  individual,  could  not  help  bursting  out  a^ 
laughing,  as  he  checked  the  propensity  to  exclaim  with 
S3rphax— 

Cato's  a  proper  i)erson  to  intrust 

A  love-tale  widi. 

As  Mr.  Macwheeble  had  no  idea  of  any  person  laugh- 
ing heartily  who  was  either  encirded  by  peril  or  oi>- 
pressed  by  poverty,  the  hilarity  of  Edward's  countenance 
greatly  relieved  the  embarrassment  of  his  own,  and, 
giving  him  a  tolerably  hearty  welcome  to  Ottle  Veolan, 
he  asked  what  he  would  choose  for  breakfast.  His 
visitor  had,  in  the  first  place,  something  for  his  private 
ear,  and  begged  leave  to  bolt  the  door.  Duncan  by 
no  means  liked  this  precaution,  which  savoured  of 
danger  to  be  apprehended ;  but  he  could  not  now  draw 
back. 

Convinced  he  might  trust  this  man,  as  he  could  make 
it  his  interest  to  be  faithful,  Edward  communicated  his 
present  situation  and  future  schemes  to  Macwheeble. 
The  wily  agent  listened  with  apprehehsion  when  he 
found  Waverley  was -still  in  a  state  of  proscription-^v^ras 
somewhat  comforted  by  learning  that  he  had  a  passport 
— ^rubbed  his  hands  with  glee  when  he  mentioned  the 
amount  of  his  present  fortune— opened  huge  eyes  when 
he  heard  thtf  brilKancy  of  his  future  expectations ;  but 
when  he  expressed  his  intention  to  Share  them  with  Miss 
Rose  Bradwardine,  ecstasy  had  almost  deprived  the 
honest  man  of  hisi  senses.  The  BaiUe  smarted  from  his 
three-footed  stool  like  tlie  Pytlioness  froni  her  tripod  ^ 
Sung  his  best  wig  out  of  the  window,  because  the  blodc 
on  which  it  was  placed  stood  in  th^  way  of  his  career  ; 
chucked  his  cap  to  the  ceiling,  .caught  it  as  it  fell  j 
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whistled  Tullochgorum ;  danced  a  Highland  fling  with 
inimitable  grace  and  agility ;  and  then  threw  himself  ex- 
hansted  into  a  chair,  exclaiming,  "  Lady  Wauverley  ! — 
ten  thousand  a-year,  the  least  penny ! — Lord  preserve  my 
poor  understanding ! " — 

"Amen,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Waverley  ; — "but 
now,  Mr.  Macwheeble,  let  us  proceed  to  business." 
This  word  had  a  somewhat  sedative  effect,  but  the 
Bailie's  head,  as  he  expressed  himself,  was  still  "in  the 
bees."  He  mended  his  pen,  however,  marked  half-a- 
dozen  sheets  of  paper  with  an  ample  marginal  fold, 
whipped  down  Dallas  of  St.  Martin's  Styles  from  a  shelf, 
where  that  venerable  work  roosted,  with  Stair's  Insti- 
tutions, Dirleton's  Doubts,  Balfour's  Practiques,  and  a 
parcel  of  old  account-books — opened  the  volume  at  the 
article  Contract  of  Marriage,  and  prepared  to  make 
what  he  called  a  "sma'  minute,  to  prevent  parties  frac 
resiling." 

With  some  difficulty,  Waverley  made  him  comprehend 
that  he  was  going  a  little  too  fast.  He  explained  to  him 
that  he  should  want  his  assistance,  in  the  first  place,  to 
make  his  residence  safe  for  the  time,  by  writing  to  the 
officer  at  Tully-Veolan,  that  Mr.  Stanley,  an  English 
gentleman,  nearly  related  to  Colonel  Talbot,  was  upon  a 
^isit  of  business  at  Mr.  Macwheeble's  and,  knowing  the 
state  of  the  country,  had  sent  his  passport  for  Captain 
Foster's  inspection.  This  produced  a  polite  answer  from 
the  officer,  with  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Stanley  to  dine  witfc 
him,  which  was  declined  (as  "may  easily  be  supposed); 
under  pretence  of  business. 

Waverley's  next  request  was,  that  Mr.  Macwheeble 

would  dispatch  a  man  and  horse  to ,  the  post-town, 

at  whidi  Colonel  Talbot  was  to  address  hhn,  with  di- 
rections to  wail  there  until  the  post  should  bring  a  letter 
for  Mr.  Stanley,  and  then  to  forward  it  to  Little  Veolan 
airith  all  speed.    In' a  moment,  the  Bailie  was  in  search 
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of  his  apprentice  (or  servitor,  as  he  was  called  Sixty 
Years  since),  Jock  Scriever,  and  in  not  much  greater 
space  of  time  Jock  was  on  the  back  of  the  white  pony. 

"  Tak  care  ye  guide  him  weel,  sir,  for  he's  aye  been 
short  in  the  wind  since — ahem — Lord  be  gude  to  me ! 
{in  a  low  voice)  I  was  gaun  to  oome  out  wi'— since  I  rode 
whip  and  spiu:  to  fetdi  Ae  Chevalier  to  redd  Mr. 
Wauverley  and  Vich  Ian  Vohr  ;  and  an  uncanny  coup  I 
gat  for  my  pains, — Lord  forgie  your  honotu: !  I  might 
hae  broken  ray  neck — ^but  troth  it  was  in  a  venture, 
mae  ways  nor  ane  ;  but  this  maks  amends  for  a*.  Lady 
Wauverley !— ten  thousand  a-year ! — Lord  be  gude  unto 
me!" 

"But  you  forget,  Mr.  Macwheeble,  we  want  the 
Baron'u  consent — the  lady's  " 

"  Never  fear,  I'se  be  caution  for  them— I'segie  you  my 
personal  warrandiccT-ten  thousand  a-year  !  it  dings  Bal- 
mawhapple  out  and  out — a  year's  rent's  worth  a'  Balma- 
whapple,  fee  and  life-rent !  Lord  make  us  thankful !  ** 
.  To  turn  the  current,  of  his  feelings,  £kiward  inquired 
if  he  had  heard  anything  lately  of  the  Chieftain  of  Glen- 
naquoich  ? 

*'Not  one  word,"  answered  Macwheeble,  "but  that 
he  was  still  in  Carlisle  Castle,  and  was  soon  tobepandled 
for  his  life.  I  dinna  wish  the  young  gentleman  ill," 
he  said,  "but  I  hope  that  they  that  hae  got  him  will 
keep  him,  and  no  let  him  back  to  this  Hieland  bbrdor  to 
plague  us  wi*  black  mail,  and  a'  manner  o'  violent, 
wrongous,  and  masterfu'  oppression  and  spoliation,  both 
by  himself  and  others  of  his  causing,  sending,  and 
hoimding  out :— and  he  couldna  tak  care  o'  the  siller 
when  he  had  gotten  it  neither,  but  flung  it  a'  into  yon 
idle  quean's  lap  at  Edinburgh — ^but  light  come  light  gane. 
For  my  part,  I  never  wish  to  see  a  kilt  in  the  country 
again,  nor  a  red-coat,  nor  a  gun,  for  that  matter,  unless 
it  were  to  shoot  a  paitrick  : — they're  a'  tarr'd  wi'  ae  stick. 
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And  when  .they  have  done  ye  wfang,  evferi  when  yehaie 
g-olten  decreet  of  spuilzie,  oppression,  and  violet  profits 
against  them,  what  better  are  ye  ?— they  hae  na  a  plack 
to  pay  ye ;  ye  need  never  eictract  it." 

With  such  discourse,  and  the  intervening  topes  of 
business,  the  time  passed  until  dinner,  Macwheeble 
meanwhile  promising  to  devise  some  mode  of  intro- 
ducing Edward  at  the  Duchran,  where  Rose  at  present 
resided,  without  risk  of  danger  or  suspicion;  which 
seemed  no  very  easy  task,  since  the  laird  was  a  very 
zealous  fWend  to  Government. — The  poultry-yard  had 
been  laid  under  requisition,  and  cockyleeky  and  Scotch 
collopssoon  reeked  in  the  Bailie's  little  parlour.  The 
landlord's  cork-screw  was  just  introduced  into  the  muzzle 
of  a  piiit  bottle  of  claret  (cribbed  possibly  from  the  cellars 
of  Tully-Veblan),'when  the  sight  of  the  grey  pony,  pass- 
ing the  window  at  full  trot,  induced  the  Bailie,  but  with 
due  precaution,  to  place  it  aside  for  the  moment;  Enter 
Jock  Scriever  with  a  packet  for  Mr.  Stanley  :  it  is 
Colonel  Talbot's  seal ;  and  Edward's  fingers  tremble  as 
he  undoes  it.  Two  official  papers,  folded,  sighed,  anid 
sealed  in  all  formality,  drop  out.  They  were  hastily 
picked  up  by  the  Bailie,  who  had  a  natural  respect  for 
ever3rthingf  resembling  a  deed,  and,  glancing  slyly  on 
their  titles,  his  eyes  or  rather  spectacles,  are  greeted  with 
•'  Protection  by  His  Royal  Highness  to  the  person  of 
Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine,  Esq.,  of  that  ilk,  com- 
monly called  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  forfeited  for  his 
aOcessi<)n  to  the  late  rebellion."  The  other  proves  to 
be  a  protection  of  the  same  tenor  in  favour  of  Edward 
Waverley,  Esq.  Colonel  Talbot's  letter  was  in  these 
words  :— 

"My  dear  Edward, 
**  I  am  just  arrived  here,  and  yet  I  have  finished  my 
business  ;  it  has  cost  me  some  trouble  though «  as  yoo 
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ahadl  hear.  -  I  waited  upon  his  RoyeX   Highness  iaf' 
mediately  on  my  arrival,  and  found  him  in  no  very  good 
humour  for  my  purpose.    Three  or  four  Scotch  gentle- 
imen  were  just  leaving  his  levee.     After  he  had  expressed 
bknself  to  me  \&ry  courteously  ;  '  Would  you  think  it,* 
he, said,  'Talbot?  here  have  been  half*a-do?en  of  the 
most  respect2tl^  gentlemen,  and  best  friends  to  i3ovem^ 
meat  north  of  the  Forth, — Major  Melville  of  Caim- 
vreckan,  Rubrick  of  Duchran,  and  others, — ^who  have 
iieurly  wrung  from  me,  by  their  downright  importunity,  a 
present  protection  and  the  promise  of  a  future  pardon, 
f6r  that  stiibbom  old  rebel  whom  they  call  Baron  of 
Bradwaxdine.      They   allege   that   his  high   p^^nal 
oharactert  and  the  clemency  which  he  showed  to  such 
of  our  people  as  fell  into  the  rebel's  hands,  should  weigh 
in  his  iavour  ;  especially:  as  the  k>ss  of  his  estate  is  likely 
to  be  a  severe  enoi^  punishment.     Rubrick  has  under- 
taken to*  keep  him  at  his  own  house  till  things  are 
settled  in  the  country  ;  but  it's  a  little  hard  to  be  forced 
in.  a'  bianner  to  pardon  such  a  mortal  en^ny  to  the 
House  of  Brunswick.'    This  was  no  favourable  moment 
for  opfening  my  business  ; — however,  I  said  I  was  rejoiced 
to  learn  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  in  the  course  of 
granting  such  reque^,  as  it  emboldened  me  to  present 
one  of  the  like  nature  in  my  own  name.     He  was  very 
aBgry>  but    I    persisted  ; — 1.  mentioned   the   imiform 
support  of  our  three  votes  in  the  house,  touched  modestly 
oni  services  abroad,  though  valuable  only  in  his  Royal 
Highness's  having  been  pleased  kindly  to  accept  them, 
and  founded  pretty  strongly  on  his  own  expressions  of 
friendship  and   good-will.      He  was  en^barrassed,  but 
obstinate.     I  hinted  the  policy  of  detaching,  on  all  future 
occasions,  the  heir  of  such  a  fortune  as  your  uncle's  from 
the  machinations  of  the  disaffected.     But  I  made  no  im- 
pres^n^    I  mentioned  the  obligation  which  I  lay  under 
to  Sir  Everard,  and  to  you  personally,  and  claimed  as  the 
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»ole  reward  of  my  services,  that  he  woidd  be  pleased  to 
afford  me  the  means  of  evincing  my  gratitude.  I  per- 
ceived that  he  still  meditated  a  refusal,  and  taking  my 
commission  from  my  pocket,  I  said  (as  a  last  resource) » 
that  as  his  Royal  Highness  did  not,  imder  these 
pressing  circumstances,  think  me  worthy  of  a  favour 
which  he  had  not  scrupled  to  grant  to  other  gentlenden, 
whose  services  I  could  liardly  judge  more  important  than 
my  own,  I  must  b^  leave  to  deposit,  with  all  .humility, 
my  commissioa  in  his  Royal  Highness's  hands,  and  to 
retire  from  the  service.  He  was  not  prepared  for  this  ; 
— he  told  me  to  take  up  my  commission  ;  said  some 
handsome  things  of  my  services,  and  granted  my  request. 
You  are  therefore  once  more  a  free  man,  and  I  have 
promised  for  you  that  you  will  be  a  good  boy  in  future, 
and  remember  what  you  owe  to  the  lenity  of  Government. 
HiUs  you  see  my  prince  can  be  as  generous  ^s,  yaiers^ 
I  do  not  pretend,  indeed,  that  he  confers  a  favour  with 
all  the  foreign  graces  and  compliments  of  your  Chevaliei' 
errant  ;  but  he  has  a  plain  English  manner,  and  the 
evident  reluctance  with  which  he  grants  your  request, 
indicates  the  sacrifice  which  he  makes  of  his  own 
inclination  to  your  wishes.  My  friend,  the  adjutant- 
general,  has  procured  me  a  duplicate  of  the  Baron's 
protection  (the  original  being  in  Major  Melville's  pos- 
session), which  I  send  to  you,  as  I  know  that  if  you  can 
find  him  you  will  have  pleasiu«  in  being  the  first  to 
communicate  the  joyful  intelligence.  He  will  of  course 
repair  to  the  Duchran  without  loss  of  time,  there  to  ride 
quarantine  for  a  few  weeks.  As  for  you,  I  give  you 
leave  to  escort  him  thither,  and  to  stay  a  week  there,  as 
I  understand  a  certain  fair  lady  is  in  that  quarter.  And 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you,  that  whatever  progress 
you  can  make  in  her  good  graces  will  be  highly  agreeable 
to  Sir  Everard  and  Mrs.  Rachel,  who  will  never  believe 
your  views  and  prospects  settled,  and  the  three  ermines 
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passant  in  actual  safety,  until  you  present  them  with  a 
Mrs.  Edward  Waverley.  Now,  certain  love-affairs  of 
my  own — a  good  many  years  since — interrupted  some 
measures  which  were  then  proposed  in  favoiu:  of  the 
three  ermines  passant ;  so  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  make 
them  amends.  Therefore  make  good  use  of  your  time, 
for  when  your  week  is  expired,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
you  go  to.  London  to  plead  your  pardon  in  the  law  courts. 
"  Ever,  dear  Waverley,  yours  most  truly, 

"  Philip  Talbot." 

CHAP.   LXVII. 

Happy's  the  wooing 
Tttafs  not  long  a-doing, 

iHEN  the  first  rapturous  sensation  occasioned  by 
these  excellent  tidings  had  somewhat  subsided, 
Edward  proposed  instantly  to  go  down  to  the 
glen  to  acquaint  the  Baron  with  their  import.  But  the 
cautious  Bailie  justly  observed,  that  if  the  Baron  were  to 
appear  instantly  in  public,  the  tenantry  and  villagers 
might  become  riotous  in  expressing  their  joy^  and  give 
offence  to  "  the  powers  that  be,"  a  sort  of  persons  for 
whom  the  Bailie  always  had  imlimited  respect.  He 
therefore  proposed  that  Mr.  Waverley  should  go  to  Janet 
Gellatley's,  and  bring  Ae  Barqn  up  under  cloud  of  night 
to  Little  Veolan,  where  he  might  once  more  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  good  bed.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  said,  he 
himself  would  go  to  Captain  Foster,  and  show  him  the 
Baron's  protection,  and  obtain  his  countenance  for 
harbouring  him  that  night, — and  he  would  have  horses 
ready  on  the  morrow  to  set  him  on  his  way  to  l^e 
Duchran  along  with  Mr.  Stanley,  •'  whilk  denomination, 
I  apprehend,  your  honour  will  for  the  present  retain," 
said  the  Bailie. 
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•*  Certainly,  Mr.  Macwheeble  ;  but  will  you  not  go 
down  to  the  glen  yourself  in  the  evening  to  meet  your 
patron  ?  " 

•'  That  I  wad  wi'  a'  my  heart ;  and  mickle  obliged  to 
your  honour  for  putting  me  in  mind  o'  mybounden  duty. 
But  it  will  be  past  simset  afore  I  get  back  frae  the 
Captain's,  and  at  theie  unsonsy  hours  the  glen  has  a 
bad  name — there's  something  no  that  canny  about  auld 
Janet  Gellatley.  The  Laird  he'll  no  believe  thae  things, 
bvA  he  was  aye  ower  rash  and  venturesome — ^and  feared 
neither  man  nor  deevil — and  sae's  seen  o't.  But  right 
sore  am  I  Sir  George  Mackenzie  says,  that  no  divine  can 
doubt  there  are  witches,  since  the  Bible  says  '  thou  shalt 
not  suffer  them  to  live ' ;  and  that  no  lawyer  in  Scotland 
can  doubt  it,  sinoe  it  is  punishable  with  death  by  our 
law.  So  there's  baith  law  and  gospel  for  it.  An  his 
honour  winha  believe  the  Leviticus,  he  might  aye  believe 
the  Statute-book  ;  but  he  may  tak  his  ain  way  o't*— it's  a' 
ane  to  Duncan  Macwheeble.  However,  I  shall  send  to 
ask  up  auld  Janet  this  e'en  ;  it's  best  no  to  lightly  them 
that  have  that  character—and  we'll  want  Davie  to  turn 
the  spit,  for  Til  gar  Eppie  put  down  a  fat  goose  to  the  fire 
for  your  honours  to  your  supper." 

When  it  was  near  stmset,  Waverley  hastened  to  the 
hot ;  and  he  could  not  but  allow  that  superstition  had 
chosen  no  improper  locality,  or  imfit  object,  for  the 
foundation  of  her  fantastic  terrors.  It  resembled  exactly 
the  description  of  Spenser  : 

There,  in  a  glodifty  hollow  glen,  she  found 
A  little  eottlage  built  of  sticks  and  reeds. 
In  homely  wise,  and  wall'd  with  sods  around. 

In  which  a  witch  did  dwell  in  loathly  weeds. 
And  wilful  want,  all  careless  of  her  needs ; 

So  choosing  solitary  to  abide 
Tar  from  all  neighbours,  that  her  devilish  deeds, 

And  hellish  arts,  from  people  she  imght  hide. 
And  hurt  far  off,  unknown,  whomsoever  she  esjHed. 
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He  entered  the  cottage  with  th^se  verses  in  his 
memory.  Poor  old  Janet,  bent  double  with  age,  and 
bleared  with  peat-smoke,  was  tottering  about  the  hut 
witJ^  a  birch  broora»  muttering  to  herself  as  she  en- 
deavoured to  make  her  hearth  and  floor  a  little  clean  for 
the  reception  of  her  expected  guests»  Wavcrley's  step 
made  her  start,  look  up,  and  fall  a-trembling,  sa  much 
had  her  nerves  been  on  the  rack  for  her  patron's  safety. 
With  difficulty  Waverley  made  her  comprehend  that  the 
Baron  was  now  safe  from  persoj^al  danger  ;  and  when 
her  mind  had  admitted  that  joyful  news,  it  was  equally 
hard  to  make  her  believe  that  he  was  not  to  enter  again 
upon  possession  of  liis  estate.  "  It  behoved  to  be,"  she 
said,  "  he  wad  get  it  back  again  ;  naebody  wad  be  sae 
grippl^  as  to  tak  his  gear  after  th^  had'gi'en  him  a 
pardon  ;  and  for  that  Inch-Grabbit,  I  could  whiles  wish 
mysell  a  witch  for  h'is  sake,  if  I  werena  feared  the  ^Ejoemy 
wad  tak  ipe  at  my  word. "  Waverley  then  gave  her  some 
money,  and  promised  that  her  fidelity  should  be  rewarded. 
*'  Howcan  I  be  rewarded, sir, sae  weel,as  just  to  seentyauld 
maister  and  Miss  Rose  come  bade  and  bruik  their  ain?" 

Waverley  now  took  leave  of  Janet,  and  soon  stood 
beneath  the  Baron's  Patmos.  At  a  low  whistle,  he 
observed  the  veteran  peeping  out  to  reconnoitre,  like  an 
old  badger  with  his  head  out  of  his  hole.  ' '  Ye  hae  coaaae 
rather  early,  my  good  lad,"  said  he,  descending;  "I 
question  if  the  red-coats  hae  beat  the  tattoo  yet,  and  wei're 
not  safe  till  then." 

"  Good  news  cannot  be  told  too  soon,"  said  Waver- 
ley ;  and  with  infinite  joy  communicated  to  him  the  happy 
tidings. 

The  old  man  stood  for  a  moment  in  silent  devotion, 
then  exclaimed,  "  Praise  be  to  God  !-^I  shall  see  my 
bairn  again." 

"And  never,  I  hope,  to  part  with  her  more/*  said 
Waverley. 
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*'I  trast  in  God,  not,  unless  it  be  to  win  the  means  of 
supporting  her ;  for  my  things  are  but  in  a  bruckle 
State  ; — but  what  signifies  warld's  gear  ?  '* 

"And  if/'  said  Waverley,  modestly,  "there  were  a 
situation  in  life  which  would  put  Miss  Bradwardine 
b^ond  the  uncertainty  of  fortune,  and  in  the  rank  to 
which  she  was  bom,  would  you  object  to  it,  my  dear 
Baron,  because  it  would  make  one  of  your  friends  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world  ?  "  The  Baron  turned,  and 
looked  at  him  with  great  earnestness.  "Yes,"  con- 
tinued Edward,  "  I  shall  not  consider  my  sentence  of 
banishment  as  repealed,  unless  you  will  give  me  permis- 
sion to  ac'\>mpany  you  to  the  Duchran,  and" 

The  Baron  seemed  collecting  all  his  dignity  to  make  a 
suitable  reply  to  what,  at  anothei*  time,  he  would  have 
treated  as  the  propounding  a  treaty  of  alliance  between 
the  houses  of  Bradwardine  and  Waverley.  But  his 
efforts  were'  in  vain  ;  the  father  was  too  mighty  for  the 
Baron  ;  the  pride  of  birth  and  rank  were  swept  away  : 
in  the  joyftil  surprise,  a  slight  convulsion  passed  rapidly 
over  his  features,  as  he  gave  way  to  the  feelings  of  nature, 
threw  his  arms  around  Waverley's  neck,  and  sobbed  out, 
♦•  My  son  !  my  son  !— if  I  had  been  to  search  the  world, 
I  would  have  made  my  choice  here."  Edward  returned 
the  embrace  with  great  sympathy  of  feeling,  and  for  a* 
Kttlc  while  they  both  kept  silence.  At  length  it  was 
broken  by  Edward.     "  But  Miss  Bradv.ardine ? " 

"  She  had  never  a  will  but  her  old  father's  ;  besides, 
you  are  a  likely  youth,  of  honest  principles,  and  high 
birth  I  no,  she  never  had  any  other  will  than  mine,  and 
hi  my  proudest  days  I  could  not  have  wished  a  mair 
eligible  espousal  for  her  than  the  nephew  of  my  excellent 
old  friend.  Sir  Ex'crard. — But  I  hope,  young  man,  ye 
deal  na  rashly  in  this  matter?  I  hope  ye  hae  secured  the 
apptobation  of  your  ain  friends  and  allies,  particulariy  of 
your  uncle,  who  is  in  loco  parentis  f  Ah  I  we  maun  talc 
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heed  o'  that."  Edward  assured  hipi  that  Sir  Everard 
would  think  himself  highly  honoured  in  the  flatteringr  re- 
ception his  proposal  had  met  with,  and  that  it  had  his 
entire  approbation ;  in  evidence  of  which,  he  put  Colonel 
Talbot's  letter  into  the  Baron's  hand.  The  Baron  read 
it  wth  great  attention.  '*  Sir  Everard,"  he  sa^, 
"  always  despised  wealth  in  comparison  of  honour  and 
burth  ;  and  indeed  he  had  no  occasion  to  court  the  JOiva 
Pecunia.  Yet  I  now  wish,  since  this  Malc(^bn  turns  out 
such  a  parricide,  for  I  can  call  him  no  better,  as  to  think 
of  alienating  the  family  inheritance — I  now  wish  (his  eyes 
fixed  on  a  part  of  the  roof  which  was  visible  above  the 
trees)  that  I  could  have  left  Rose  the  auld  hurley-house, 
and  the  riggs  belanging  to  it.-^And  yet,"  said  he,  re- 
suming more  cheerfully,  ' '  it's  maybe  as  weej  ajs  it  is :  for, 
as  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  I  might  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  insist  upon  certain  compliances  respecting  name 
and  bearings,  whilk  now,  as  a  landless  laird  wi'  a  tocher- 
less  daughter,  no  one  can  blame  me  for  departing  from." 

"  Now,  Heaven  be  praised  ! "  thought  Edward,  "  that 
Sir  Everard  does  not  hear  these  scruples ! — the  three 
ermines  passant  and  rampant  bear  would  certainly  have 
gone  together  by  the  ears, "  He  then,  with  all  the  ardour 
ql  a  young  lover,  assiu-ed  the  Baron,  that  he  sought  foi 
his  happiness  only  in  Rose's  heart  and  hand,  and  thought 
himself  as  happy  in  her  father's  simple  approbation,  as  il 
he  had  settled  an  earldom  upon  his  daughter. 

They  now  reached  Little  Veolan.  The  goose  was 
smoking  on  the  table,  and  the  Bailie  brandished  his 
knife  and  fork.  A  joyous  greeting  took  place  between 
him  and  his  patron.  The  kitchen,  too^  had  its  cqib- 
pany.  Auld  Janet  was  established  at  the  ingle-nook; 
Davie  had  turned  the  spit  to  his  immortal  hoi)our ;  aad 
even  Ban  and  Buscar,  ia  the  liberality  of  Macwheeble's 
joy,  had  been  stuffed  to  the  throat  with  food,  and  now 
l*y  snoring  o;i  the  floor. 
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The  oext  day  conducted  the  Barcm  and  his  young 
friend  to  the  Duchran,  where  the  former  was  expected, 
in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  nearly  imanimous 
application  of  the  Scottish  friends  of  Government  in  his 
favour,  This  had  been  so  general  and  so  powerful  that 
it  A^as  almost  thought  his  estate  might  have  been  saved, 
had  it  not  passed  into  the  rapacious  hands  of  his  im- 
worthy  kinsman,  whose  right,  arising  out  of  the  Baron's 
attainder,  could  not  be  affected  by  a  pardon  from  the 
crown.  The  old  gentleman,  however,  said,  with  his 
usual  spirit,  ho  was  more  gratified  by  the  hold .  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  good  opinion  of  his  neighbours  than  he 
would  have  beeain  being  "rehabilitated  and  restored  ia 
intc^^rum,  had  it  been  found  practicable." 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  meeting  of  the 
father  and  daughter — loving  each  other  so  affectionately, 
and  separated  under  such  perilous  circumstances.  Still 
less  shall  we  attempt  to  analyse  the  deep  bli^sh  of  Rose 
at  receiving  the  compliments  of  Waverley,  or  stop  to  in- 
quire whether  she  had  any  curiosity  respecting  the  par- 
ticular cause  of  his  journey  to  Scotland  at  that  period. 
We  shall  not  even  trouble  the  reader  with  the  humdrum 
details  of  a  courtship  Sixty  Years  since.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  that  under  so  strict  a  martinet  as  the  Baron,  all 
things  were  conducted  in  due  form.  He  took  upon  him- 
self, the  morning  after  their  arrival,  the  task  of  an- 
novmcing  the  proposal  of  Waverley  to  Rose,  which  sho 
heard  with  a  proper  degree  of  maiden  timidity.  Fame 
does,  however,  say,  that  Waverley  had,  the  evening 
before,  found  five  minutes  to  apprise  her  of  what  was 
coming,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  were  looking  at 
^ree  twisted  serpents  which  formed  a^V/  d'eau  in  the 
garden. 

My  fair  readers  will  judge  for  themselves  ;  but,  for  my 
piart,  I  cannot  conceive  how  sp  important  an  affair  could 
be  communicated  in  so  short  ^  space  of  time  ^— ftt  least, 
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it  certainly  took  a  fUll  hour  in  the  Baron's  mode  of 
conveying  it. 

Waverley  was  now  considered  as  a  received  lover  in  all 
the  forms.  He  was  made,  by  dint  of  smirking  and  nod- 
ding on  the  part  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  to  sit  next  to 
Miss  Bradwardine  at  dinner,  to  be  Miss  Bradwardine's 
partner  at  cards.  If  he  came  into  the  room,  she  of  the 
four  Miss  Rubricks  who  chanced  to  be  next  Rose  was 
sure  to  recollect  that  her  thimble,  or  her  scissors,  were  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  in  order  to  leave  the  seat 
nearest  to  Miss  Bradwardine  vacant  for  his  occupation. 
And  sometimes,  if  papa  and  mamma  were  not  in  the  way 
to  keep  them  on  their  good  behaviour,  the  Misses  would 
titter  a  little.  The  old  Laird  of  Duchran  would  also 
have  his  occasional  jest,  and  the  old  lady  her  remark. 
Even  the  Baron  could  not  refrain ;  but  here  Rose 
escaped  every  embarrassment  but  that  of  conjecture,  for 
his  wit  \Vas  usually  couched  in  a  Latin  quotation.  The 
very  footmen  sometimes  grinned  too  broadly,  the  maid- 
servants giggled  mayhap  too  loud,  and  a  provoking  air  of 
intelligence  seemed  to  peiVade  the  whole  family.  Alice 
Bean,  the  pretty  maid  of  the  cavern,  who,  after  her 
father's  misfortune,  as  she  called  it,  had  attended  Rose 
as  fiUe-de-chambre,  smiled  and  smirked  with  the  best  of 
them.  Rose  and  Edward,  however,  endured  all  these 
little  vexatious  circumstances  as  other  folks  have  done 
before  and  since,  and  probably  contrived  to  obtain  some 
indemnification,  since  they  are  not  supposed,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  been  particularly  unhappy  during  Waver- 
ley's  six  days'  stay  at  the  Duchran. 
•  It  was  finally  arranged  that  Edward  should  go  tp 
Waveirley-Honour  to  make  the  necessary  drrangement^ 
for  his  marriage,  thence  to  London  to  take  the  proper 
measured  for  pleading  his  pardon,  and  return  as  soon  as 
possible  to  claim  the  hand  of  his  plightepl  bride.  He  alsd 
intended  in  his  journey  to  visit  Colonel  Talbot ;  but 
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above  all,  it  was  his .  most  important  object  to  learn  the 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  Chief  of  Glennaquoich  ;  to  visit 
him  at  Carlisle,  and  to  try  whether  anything  could  be 
done  for  procuring,  if  not  a  pardon,  a  commutation  at 
least,  or  alleviation,  of  the  punishment .  to.  which  he  was 
almost  certain  of  being  condemned  ; — and  in  case  of  the 
worst,  to  offer  the  miserable  Flora  an  asylum  with  Rose, 
or  otherwise  to  assist  her  views  in  any  mode  which  might 
aeom  possible.  The  fiate  of  Fergus  seemed  hard  to  be 
averted.  Edward  had  already  striven  to  interest  his 
friend  Colonel  Talbot  in  his  behalf ;  but  had  been  given 
distinctly  to  understand,  by  his  reply,  that  his  credit  in 
matters  of  that  nature  was  totally  exhausted. 

The  Colonel  was  still  in  Edinburgh,  and  proposed  to 
wait  there  for  some  momhs  upon  business  confided  to 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  was  to  be  joined 
by  Lady  Emily, -to  whom  easy  travelling  and  goat's 
Whey  were  recommended,  and  who  was  to  journey  north- 
ward imder  the  escort  of  Francis  Stanley.  Edward, 
therefore,  met  theCdonel  at  Edinburgh,  who  wished  him 
joy  in  the  kindest  manner  on  his  approaching  happiness, 
and  cheerfully  imdertook  many  commissions  which  our 
hero  was  necessarily  obliged  to  delegate  to  his  charge. 
But  on  the  subject  of  Fergus  he  was  inexorable.  He 
satisfied  Edward,  indeed,  that  his  interference  would  be 
una\'ailing ;  but  besides.  Colonel  Talbot  owned  that  he 
could  not  conscientiously  use  any  influence  in  favour  of 
that  unfortunate  gentleman.  • '  Justice, "  he  said, '  *  which 
demanded  some  penalty  of  those  who  had  wrapped  the 
whole  nation  in  fear  and  in  mourning,  could  not  perhaps 
have  selected  a  fitter  victim.  He  came  to  the  field  with 
tke  fiiUest  light  upon  the  nature  of  his  attempt.  He  had 
studied  and  tmderstood  the  subject.  His  father's  fate 
eould  not  intimidate  him  ;  the  lenity  of  the  laws  which 
had  restored  to  him  his  father's  property  and  rights 
conldnot  melt  faim.  That  he. was  brave,  generous,  and 
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possessed  many  good  qualities,  only  rendered  Wm  tlie 
more  dangerous ;  that  he  was  enli^tened  and  accom- 
plished  made  his  crime  the  less  excusable  ;  that  he  was  an 
enthusiast  in  a  wrong  cause  only  made  him  the  more  fit  to 
be  its  martyr.  Above  all,  he  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  many  htmdreds  of  men  into  the  field  "vdio,  with- 
out him,  would  never  have  broken  the  x>eace  of  the 
country. 

"I  repeat  it,"  said  the  Cokmel,  "though.  Heaven 
knows,  with  a  heart  distressed  for  him  as  an  individual, 
that  this  young  gentleman  has  studied  and  feilly  under- 
stood the  desperate  game  which  he  has  played.  He 
threw  for  life  or  death,  a  coronet  or  a  coffin  ;  and  he 
cannot  now-  be  permitted,  with  justice  to  the  country,  to 
draw  stakes  because  the  dice  have  gone  against  him." 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  those  times,  held  even  by 
brave  and  hinnane  men  towards  a  vanquished  enemy. 
Let  us  devoutly  hope  that,  in  this  respect  at  least,  we 
shall  never  see  the  scenes,  or  hold  the  sentiments,  that 
were  general  in  Britain  Sixty  Years  since. 


CHAP.  LXVIII. 

To-morrow  t  OA,  thafs  sudden  !  S^are  him  I  spare  him  t 

Shakspeare. 

DWARD,  attended  by  his  former  servant  Alick 
Polwarth,  who  had  re-entered  his  service  at 
Edinburgh,  reached  Cai'lisle  while  the  oommis- 
sion  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  on  his  unfortunate  associates 
was  yet  sitting.  He  had  pushed  forward, in  haste — not; 
alas  !  with  the  most  distant  hope  of  saving  Fergus,  but 
to  see  him  for  the  last  time.  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned that  he  hajl  furnished  funds  for  the  defence  of  the 
prisoners,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  js  soon  as  he  heard 
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that  the  day  of  trial  was  fixed.  A  solicitor,  and  the  first 
counsel,  accordingly  attended  ;  but  it  was  upon  the  same 
footing  on  which  the  first  phyadans  are  usually  sum- 
moned to  the  bed-side  of  some  dying  man  of  rank ; — the 
doototis  to  take  the  advantage  of  some  incalculable  chance 
of  an  exertion  of  nature — the  lawyers  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  barely  possible  occurrence  of  some  legal  flaw. 
Edward  pressed  imo  the  court,  which  was  extremely 
crowded  ;  but  by  his  arriving  from  the  north,  and  his 
extreme  eagerness  and  agitation,  it  was  supposed  he  was 
a  relation  of  the  prisoner's,  and  people  made  way  for 
him.  It  was  the  thind  sitting  of  the  court,  and  there 
were  two  men  at  the  bar.  The  verdict  of  Guilty  was 
already  pronounced.  Edward  just  glanced  at  the  bar 
during  the  momentous  pause  which  ensued.  There  was 
DO  mistaking  the  stately  form  and  noble  features  of 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  although  his  dress  was  squalid,,  diid 
his  countenance  tinged  with  the  siokly  yeUow  hue  of  long 
and  close  imprisonment.  By  his  side  was  Evan  Mac- 
combich.  Edward  felt  sick  and  dizzy  as  he  gazed  on 
them ;  but  he  was  recalled  to  himself  as  the  Qerk  of 
Arraigns  pronounced  the  solemn  words :  "  Fergus 
Mac-Ivor  of  Glennaquoich,  otherwise  called  Vich  lao 
Vohr,  and  Evan  Mac-Ivor,  in  the  Dhu  of  Tarrascleugh, 
otherwise  called  Evan  Dhu,  otherwise  called  Evan  Mao« 
combich,  or  Evan  Dhu  Maccombich — you,  and  each  of 
you,  stand  attainted  of  high  treason.  What  have  you  to 
say  for  yourselves  why  the  Court  should  not  pronounde 
judgment  against  you,  that  you  die  according  to  law?  " 

Fergus,  as  the  presiding  Judge  was  putting  on  the 
fatal  cap  of  judgment,  placed  his  own  bonnet  upon  lns> 
head,  regarded  him  with  a  steadfast  and  stem  look,  and 
replied  in  a  firm  voice,  *'I  cannot  let  this  numei'ous 
audience  suppose  that  to  such  an  appeal  I  have  no  answer 
to  make.  But  what  I  have  to  isay,  you  Would  not  boat 
to  hear,  for  my  defence  would  be  your  condomnafiofu* 
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IVoceed,  then,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  do  what  is  pet^ 
mitted  to  you.  Yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  you  have 
condemned  loyal  and  honourable  blood  to  be  poured 
forth  like  water.  Spare  not  mine.  Were  that  of  all  my 
ancestor^  in  my  veins,  I. would  have  peril'd  it  in  this 
quarreL"  He  resumed  his  seat,  and  refused  again  to 
rise.  ' 

Evan  Maccombich  looked  at  him  with  great  earnest- 
ne^,  and,  rising  up,  seemed  anxious  to  speak  ;  but  the 
confusidn  of  the  court,  and  the  perplexity  arising  from 
thmking  in  a  language  diffet-ent  from  that  in  which  he 
was  to  express  himself^  kept  him  silent.  There  was  a 
nmrmur  of  compassion  aniong  the  spectators,  from  an 
idea  that  the  poor  fellow  intended  to  plead  the  influence 
of  his  superior  as  an  excuse  for  his  crime.  The  Judge 
commanded  silence,  and  encouraged  Evan  to  proceed. 

*M  was  only  ganging  to  say,  my  lord,"  said  Evan,  in 
^hat  he  meant  to.be  in  an  insinuating  manner,  "  that  if 
your  excellent  honour,  and  the  honourable  Court,  would 
let  Vich  Ian  Vohr  go  free  just  this  once,  and  let  him  gae 
back  to  Fiunce,  and  no  to  trouble  King  George*s 
government  again,  that  ony  six  o*  the  very  best  of  his 
dan  will  b^  willing  to  be  justified  in  his  stead  ;  and  if 
you'll  just  let  me  gle  down  to  Glennaquoich,  I'll  fetch 
then^  up  to  ye  mysell,  to  head  or  hang,  and  you  may 
begin  wi'  me  the  very  first  man." 

Notwithstanding  the  soleixmity  of  the  occasion,  a  ^ort 
of  laugh  was  heard  in  the  court  at  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  proposal  The  Judge  checked  this  inde- 
oeiicy,  and  Evan,  looking  sternly  around,  when  the 
murmur  abated,  *'  If  the  Saxon  gentlemen  are  laughing," 
he  said.  "  because  a  poor  man*  such  as  me,  thinks  my 
life,  or  the  life  of  six  of  my  degree,  is  worth  that  of  \^ch 
ian  Vohr,, it's  like  enough  tkey  may  be  very  right ;  but 
if  they  laugh  because  they  think  I  would  not  keep  my 
word,  and  come  back  ;to  redeem  him>  I  can  teU  them 
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they  ken  neither  th6  heart  of  a  Hielandmah,  nor  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman*" 

There^was  no  further  inclination  to  laugh  ampng  the 
audience,  and  a  dead  silence  ensued. 

The  Judge  then  pronounced  upon  both  prisohers  the 
sentence  of  the  law  of  high  treason,  ^ith  all  its.  horrible 
accompaniments.  The  execution  was  appointed  for  the 
ensuing  day.  *'Foi*you,  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,"  cohtintted 
the  Judge,  *'  I  can  hold  out  no  hope  of  mercy;  You 
must  prepare  against  to-morrow  for  yoiu-  last  sufferings 
here,  and  your  great  audit  hereafter." 

*•  I  desire  nothing  else,  my  lord,"  aniswered  Fergus,  in 
the  same  manly  and  firm  tone.  ■ 

The  hard  eyes  of  Evan,  which  had  been  perpetiinlly 
bent  on  his  Chief,  were  moistened  with  a  tear.  "For 
you,  poor  ignorant  man,"  continued  the  Judge,  "who, 
following  the  ideas  in  which  you  have  been  educated, 
have  this  day  given  us  a  striking  example  how  the  loyalty 
due  to  the  king  and  state  alone,  is,  from  your  unhappy 
ideas  of  clanship,  transferred  to  some  ambitious  indt* 
vidual,  who  ends  by  making  you  the  tool  of  his  crimes — 
for  you,  I  say,  I  feel  so  much  compassion,  that  if  you 
will  make  up  your  mind  to  petition  for  grace,  I  will 
endeavour  to  procure  it  for  you.     Otherwise  "*— - 

"  Grace  me  no  grace,"  said  Evan  ;  "  since  you  are  to 
shed  Vich  Ian  Vohr's  blood,  the  only  favour  I  would 
accept  from  you  is — ^to  bid  them  loose. my  hands  and  gic 
me  my  claymore,  and  bide  you  just  Sl  minute  sitting 
where  you  are  ! " 

*•  Remove  the  prisoners,"  said  the  Judge  ;  "  his  blood 
be  upon  his  own  head." 

Ahnost  stupified  with  his  feelings,  Edward  found  that 
the  rush  of  the  crowd  had  conveyed  him  out  into  the 
street,  ere  he  knew  what  he  was  doing. — His  immediate 
wish  was  to  see  and  speak  with  Fergus  once  more.  He 
applied  at  the  Castle,  where  his  unfortunate  friend  wai 
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ocmfmed,  but  was  refused  admittahce.  "The  High 
Sheriif,"  a  non-commissioned  oflRcer  said,  "had  requested 
of  the  governor  that  none  should  be  admitted  to  see  the 
prisoner  excepting  his' confessor  and  his  sister." 

*'  And  where  was  Miss  MaC'Ivor  ?  "  They  gave  him  the 
direction.  It  was  the  house  of  a  respectable  Catholic 
£ainily  near  Carlisle. 

Repulsed  from  the  gate  of  the  Castle,  and  not  venturing 
to  make  application  to  the  High  Sheriif  or  Judges  in  his 
own  unpopular  name,  he  had  recourse  to  the  solicitor  who 
came  down  in  Fergus's  behalf.  This  gentleman  told 
him,  that  it  was  thought  the  public  mind  was  in  danger 
of  being  debauched  by  the  account  of  the  last  moments 
of  these  persons,  as  given  by  the  friends  of  the  Pre- 
tender ;  that  there  had  been  a  resolution,  therefore,  to 
exclude  all  such  persons  as  had  not  the  plea  of  near 
kindred  for  attending  upon  them.  Yet  he  promised  (to 
oblige  the  heir  of  Waverley-Honour)  to  get  him  an  order 
for  admittance  to  the  prisoner  the  next  morning,  before 
his  irons  were  knocked  off  for  execution. 

"  Is  it  of  Fei^^  Mac-Ivor  they  speak  thus,"  thought 
Waverley,  "or  do  I  dream?  of  Fergus,  the  bold,  the 
diivalrous,  the  free-minded — the  lofty  chieftain  of  a  tribe 
devoted  to  him  ?  Is  it  he,  that  I  have  seen  lead  the  chase 
and  head  the  attack, — the  brave,  the  active,  the  young, 
the  noble,  the  lore  of  ladies,  and  the  theme  of  song — is  it 
be  who  is  ironed  like  a  malefactor — ^who  is  to  be  dragged 
on  a  hurdle  to  the  common  ^lows^to  die  a  lingering 
and  cruel  death,  and  to  be  mangled  by  the  hand  of  the 
most  outcast,  of  wretches  ?  Evil  indeed  was  the  spectre 
that  boded  such  a  fate  as  this  to  the  brave  Chief  of 
Glennoquoich  I" 

With  a  faltering  voice  he  requested  the  solicitor  to  find 

meahs  to  warn  Fergus  of  his  intended  visit,  should  he 

obtain  permission  to  make  it     He  then  turned  away 

fix)m  him,  and,  returning  to  the  inn,  wrote  a  scarcely 
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hiteifigible  note  to  Flora  Mac-Ivor,  intimating  his  purpose 
to  "vrait  upon  her  that  evening.  The  messenger  brought 
back  a  letter  in  Flora's  beautiful  Italian  hand,  which 
seemed  scarce  to  tremble  even  under  this  load  of  misery. 
"Miss  Flora  Mac-Ivor,"  the  letter  bore,  "could  not 
refuse  to  see  the  dearest  friend  of  her  dear  brother; 
even  in  her  present  circumstances  of  unparalleled 
distress." 

When  Edward  reached  Miss  Mac-Ivor's  present  place 
of  abode,  he  was  instantly  admitted.  In  a  large  and 
gloomy  tapestried  apartment,  Flora  was  seated  by  a 
latticed  window,  sewing  what  seemed  to  be  a  garment  of 
white  flannel.  At  a  Uttle  distance  sat  an  elderly  woman, 
apparently  a  foreigner,  and  of  a  religious  order.  She 
was  reading  in  a  book  of  Catholic  devotion ;  but  when 
Waverley  entered,  laid  it  on  the  table  and  left  the  room. 
Flora  rose  to  receive  him,  and  stretched  out  her  hand, 
but  neither  ventured  to  attempt  speech.  Her  fine  com- 
plexion was  totally  gone ;  her  person  considerfibly 
emaciated ;  and  her  face  and  hands  as  white  as  the 
purest  statuary  marble,  forming  a  strong  contrast  with 
her  sable  dress  and  jet-black  hah*.  Yet,  amid  these 
marks  of  distress,  there  was  nothing  negligent  or  ill- 
arranged  about  her  atdre  ;  even  her  hair,  though  totally 
without  ornament,  was 'disposed  with  her  usual  attention 
to  neatness.  The  first  wcids  she  uttered  were,  '*  Have 
you  seen  him?" 

••  Alas,  no,"  answered  Waverley ;  ••  I  have  been  refused 
admittance." 

"  It  accords  with  the  rest,"  she  said  ;  '*  but  we  must 
submit.    ShaU  you  obtain  leave,  do  you  suppose?  " 

*'  For--for— to-morrow,"  said  Waverley  ;  but  mutter- 
ing the  last  word  so  faintly  that  it  was  almost  unintel- 
KgiWe. 

"Ay,  then  or  never,"  said  Flora,  "until " — she  added, 
kK>king  upward,  "the  time  wlven,  I  trust,  we  shall  aU 
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meet.    But  I  hope  you  will  see  him  While  earth  yet  beaii 
him.    He  always  loved  you  at  his  heart,  though — ^but  it 
is  vain  to  talk  of  the  past." 

"Vain  indeed  !  "  echoed  Waverley. 

•'  Or  even  of  the  future,  my  good  friend,"  said  Flora, 
*'  so  far  as  earthly  events  are  concerned  ;  for  how  often 
have  I  pictured  to  myself  the  strong  possibility  of  this 
horrid  issue,  and  tasked  myself  to  consider  ho\^  I  could 
support  my  part ;  and  yet  how  far  has  all  my  anticipa- 
tion fallen  short  of  the  unimaginable  bitterness  of  this 
hour ! " 

•'  Dear  Flora,  if  your  strength  of  mind  " 

"Ay,  there  it  is,"  she  answered,  somewhat  Wildly; 
"there  is,  Mn  Waverley,  there  is  a  busy  devil  at  my 
heart  that  whispers — ^but  it  were  madness  to  listen  to  it — 
that  the  strength  of  mind  on  which  Flora  prided  herself 
has  murdered  her  brother  i  " 

"  Good  God  1  how  can  you  give  utterance  to  a  thought 
so  shocking?" 

"  Ay,  is  it  not  so  ? — but  yet  it  haunts  me  like  a  phan- 
tom ;  I  know  it  is  unsubstantial  and  vain  ;  but  it  tvi/l  be 
present — ^will  intrude  its  horrors  on  my  mind — will 
whisper  that  my  brother,  as  volatile  as  ardent,  would 
have  divided  his  energies  amid  a  hundred  objects.  It 
was  I  who  taught  him  to  concentrate  them,  and  to  gage 
all  on  this  dreadful  and  desperate  cast.  Oh  that  I  could 
recollect  that  I  had  but  once  said  to  him,  '  He  that 
striketh  with  the  sword  shall  die  by  the  5Woi>d ; '  that  I 
had  but  once  said,  Remain  at  home  ;  reserve  yourself, 
your  vassals,  your  life,  for  enterprises  within  the  reach  of 
man.  But  oh,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  spuired  his  fiery 
temper,  and  half  at  least  of  his  ruin  lies  with  his 
sister  1" 

The  horrid  idea  which  she  had  intimated  Edward  en- 
deavoured to  combat  by  every  incoherent  aigument  that 
occurred  to  him«    He  recalled  to  her  the  principles  on 
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Wbkh  botb  thoiigbt  it  their  duty  to  act,  and  in  which 
they  had  beien  educated. 

"Do  not  think.  I  have  forgotten  them,"  she  said, 
looking  up,  with  eager  quickness  ;  "  I  do  not  regret  his 
jittempt  because  it  was  wrong— O  no  !  on  that  point  I 
am  aroiied-^but  because  it  was  impossible  it  could  end 
otherwise  ihan  thus/' 

"  Yet  it  did  not  always  seem  so  desperate  and  hazard- 
ous as  it  was  ;  and  it  would  have  been  chosen  by  the 
bold  spirit  of  Fergus  whether  you  had  approved  it  or  no ; 
yoiu:  counsels  only  served  to  give  unity  and  consistence 
to  his  conduct ;  to  dignify,  but  not  to  precipitate,  his 
resolution."  Flora  had  soon  ceased  to  listen  to  Edward, 
and  was  again  intent  upon  her  needle-work. 
.  "Do  you  remember,"  she  said,  looking  up  with  a 
ghastly  smile,  "you  once  found  me  making  FCTgus's 
bride-favours,  and  now  I  am  sewing  his  bridal-garment. 
Our  friends  here,"  she  continued,  with  suppressed  emo- 
tion, "are  to  give  hallowed  earth  in  their  chapel  to  the 
bloody  relics  of  the  last  Vich  Ian  Vohr.  But  they  will 
not  all  rest  together  ;  no — his  head  ! — I  shall  not  have 
the  last  miserable  consolation  of  kissing  the  cold  lips  of 
my  dear,  dear  Fergus  ! " 

The  unfortunate  Flora  here,  after  one  or  two  hysterical 
sobs,  fainted  in  her  chair.  The  lady,  who  had  been 
attending  in  the  ante-room,  now  entered  hastily,  and 
begged  Edward  to  leave  the  room,  but  not  the  house. 

When  he  was  recalled,  after  the  space  of  nearly  half- 
an-hoiu*,  he  found  that,  by  a  strong  effort,  Miss  Mac- 
Ivor  had  greatly  composed  herself.  It  was  then  he 
ventured  to  urge  Miss  Bradwardine's  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  adopted  sister,  and  empowered  to  assist 
her  plans  for  the  future. 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  my  dear  Rose,"  she  replied, 
**  to  the  same  purpose.    Sorrow  is  selfish  and  engrossing, 
or  I  would  have  written  to  express  that,  even  in  my  owa 
SOS  r-        I 
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despair,  I  felt  a  gleam  of  pleasure  at  learning  her  happf 
prospects,  and  at  bearing  that  the  good  old  Baron  has 
escaped  the  general  wreck.  Give  this  to  my  dearest 
Rose  ;  it  is  her  poor  Flora's  only  ornament  of  Yolue,  and 
was  the  gift  of  a  princess."  She  put  into  his  hands  a 
case  containing  the  chain  of  'diamonds  with  which  shd 
used  to  decorate  her  hair.  "  To  me  it  is  in  Aiture  use- 
less. The  kindness  of  my  friends  has  secured  me  a 
retreat  in  the  convent  of  the  Scottish  Benedictine  nuns  in 
Paris.  To*morrow — if  indeed  I  can  survive  to-noorrow — 
I  set  forward  on  my  journey  with  this  venerable  sister. 
And  now,  Mr.  Waverley,  adieu  1  May  you  be  as  happy 
with  Rose  as  your  amiable  dispositions  deserve  I — and 
think  sometimes  on  the  friends  you  have  lost.  Do  not 
attempt  to  see  me  again  ;  it  would  be  mistaken  kind- 
ness." 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  on  which  Edward  shed  a 
torrent  of  tears,  and,  with  a  faltering  step,  withdrew 
from  the  apartment,  and  returned  to  the  town  of  Car- 
lisle. At  the  inn  he  found  a  letter  from  his  law  friend, 
intimating  that  he  would  be  admitted  to  Fergus  next 
morning  as  soon  as  the  Castle  gates  were  opened,  and 
permitted  to  remain  with  him  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Sheriff  gave  signal  for  the  fatal  procesdon. 


CHAP.  LXIX. 

A  darker  departure  is  near. 

The  death-drum  is  muffled^  and  sable  the  hier. 

Campbelu 

IFfER  a  sleepless  night,  the  first  dawn,  of  morn- 
ing found  Waverley  on  the  esplanade  in  front  of 
the  old  Gothic  gate  of  Carhsle  Castle.    But  he 
paced,  it  long  in  every  direction  befors.  the. hour  when^ 
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ilccording  to  the  rules  of  the  garrison,  the  gates  were 
opened  and  the  drawbridge  lowered.  He  produced  his 
order  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  and  was  adnaitted. 

The  place  of  Fergus's  confinement  was  a  gloomy  and 
vaulted  apartment  in  the  central  part  of  the  Castle-— a 
huge  old  tower,  supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and 
surrounded  by  outworks,  seemingly  of  Henry  VIII. 's 
time,  or  somewhat  later.  The  grating  of  the  large  old- 
fashioned  bars  and  bolts,  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  Edward,  was  answered  by  the  clash  of  chains, 
as  the  unfortunate  Chieftain,  strongly  and  heavily  fet- 
tered, shuffled  along  the  stone  floor,  of  his  prison  to  fling 
himself  into  his  friend's  arms. 

•'My  dear  Edward,"  he  said,  in  a  firm,  and  even 
dieerful  voice,  "this  is  truly  kind.  I  heard  of  your 
approaching  happiness  with  the  highest  pleasure.  And 
how  does  Rose  ?  and  how  is  our  old  whimsical  friend 
the  Baron  ?  Well,  I  trust,  since  I  see  you  at  freedom. — 
And  how  will  you  settle  precedence  between  the  three 
ermines  passant  and  the  bear  and  boot-jack?" 

"  How,  O  how,  my  dear  Fergus,  can  you  talk  of  such 
things  at  such  a  moment  1 " 

"  Why,  we  have  entered  Carlisle  with  happier  auspices, 
to  be  sure — on  the  i6th  of  November  last,  for  example, 
when  we  marched  in,  side  bjr  side,  and  hoisted  the  white 
flag  on  these  ancient  towers.  But  I  am  no  boy,  to  sit 
down  and  weep  because  the  luck  has  gone  against  me. 
I  knew  the  staJce  which  I  risked  ;  we  played  the  game 
bokily,  and  the  forfeit  shall  be  paid  manfully.  And  now, 
since  my  time  is  short,  let  me  come  to  the  questions  that 
interest  me  most — ^The  Prince?  has  he  escaped  the 
blood-hounds  ?  '* 

•^He  bias,  and  is  in  safety^" 

•'  Praised  be  God  for  that !  Tell  me  the  particulars 
of  his  escape." 

Waverley  comimmicated  that  remarkable  history  so  far 
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as  it  had  then  transpired,  to  which  Fergus  listened  with 
deep  interest.  He  then  asked  after  several  other  friends ; 
and  made  many  minute  inquiries  concerning  the  fate  of 
his  own  clansmen.  They  had  suffered  less  than  other 
tribes  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  affair ;  for,  having  in 
a  great  measure  dispersed  and  returned  home  after  the 
captivity  of  their  Chieftain,  according  to  the  universal 
custom  of  the  Highlanders,  they  were  not  in  arms  when 
the  insurrection  was  finally  suppressed,  and  consequently 
were  treated  with  less  rigour.  This  Feigus  heard  with 
great  satisfaction. 

*'You  are  rich,*'  he  said,  "  Waverley,  and  you  are 
generous.  When  you  hear  of  these  poor  Mac-Ivors  being 
distressed  about  their  miserable  possessions  by  some 
harsh  overseer  or  agent  of  Government,  remember  you 
have  worn  their  tartan,  and  are  an  adopted  son  of  their 
race.  The  Baron,  who  knows  our  manners,  and  lives 
near  our  country,  will  apprise  you  of  the  time  and  means 
to  be  their  protector.  Will  you  promise  this  to  the  last 
Vich  Ian  Vohr?" 

Edward,  as  may  well  be  believed,  pledged  his  word  ; 
which  he  afterwards  so  amply  redeemed,  that  his  memory 
still  lives  in  these  glens  by  the  name  of  the  Friend  of  the 
Sons  of  Ivor. 

"Would  to  God,"  continued  the  Chieftain,  "  I  could 
bequeath  to  you  my  rights  to  the  love  and  obedience  of 
this  primitive  and  brave  race : — or  at  least,  as  I  have 
striven  to  do,  persuade  poor  Evan  to  accept  of  his  life 
upon  their  terms,  and.be  to  you  what  he  has  been  to  me, 
the  kindest — the  bravest — ^the  most  devoted  "— — 

The  tears  which  his  own  fate  could  not  draw  forth, 
fell  fast  for  that  of  his  foster-brother. 

"  But,"  said  he,  drying  them,  '•  that  cannot  be.     You 

canhot  be  to  them  Vich  Ian  Vohr  ;   and    these  three 

magic  words,"  said  he,  half  smiling,  '*  are  the  only  Open 

Sesame  to  their  fedings  ami  sympathies^  and  poor  £van 
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mtifet  attend  hi^  foster>brother  in  death,  a^  he  has  done 
through  his  whole  life." 

**And  I  am  sure,"  said  Maccombich,  raising^  himself 
from  the  floor,  on  which,  for  fear  of  interrupting  their 
conversation,  he  had  lain  so  still,  that  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  apartment  Edward  was  not  aware  of  his  presence — 
**  I  am  sure  Evan  never  desired  or  deserved  a  better  end 
than^'ust  to  die  with  his  Chieftain." 

"And  now,"  said  Fergus,  "while  we  are  upon  the 
subject  of  clanship— what  think  you  now  of  the  predic- 
tion of  the  Bodach  Glas  ?  "—Then,  before  Edward  could 
answer,  "I  saw  him  again  last  night — ^he  stood  in  the 
slip  of  moonshine  which  fell  from  that  high  and  narrow 
window  towards  my  bed.  Why  should  I  fear  him,  I 
thought — ^to-morrow,  long  ere  this  time,  I  shall  be  as 
immaterial .  as  he.  '  False  Spirit  1 '  I  said,  '  art  thou 
come  to  close  thy  walks  on  earth,  and  to  enjoy  thy 
triumph  in  the  fall  of  the  last  descendant  of  thine 
enemy  ? '  The  spectre  seemed  to  beckon  and  to  smile  as 
he  faded  from  my  sight.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? — I 
asked  the  same  question  of  the  priedt,  who  is  a  good 
and  sensible  man ;  he  admitted  that  the  Church  allowed 
that  such  apparitions  were  possible,  but  urged  me 
not  to  permit  my  mind  to  dwell  upon  it,  as  imagina- 
tion piays  us  such  strange  tricks.  What  do  you  think 
of  it?" 

"  Much  as  your  confessor,"  said  Waverley,  willing  to 
avokl  dispute  upon  such  a  point  at  such  a  moment  A 
tap  at  the  door  now  announced  that  good  man,  and 
Edward  retired  while  he  administered  to  both  prisoners 
the  last  rites  of  rehgion,  in  the  mode  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  prescribes. 

In  about  an  hour  he  was  re-admitted  ;  soon  aft^,  a 
file  of  soldiers  entered  with  a  blacksmith^  who  struck 
the  fetters  from  the  legs  of  the  prisoners. 

V  You  see  the  compliment  they  pay  to  our  Highl^d 
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Strength  and  courage— ^e  have  lain  chained  ha:e  like 
wild  beasts,  till  our  legs  are  cramped  into  palsy,  and 
when  they  free  us,  they  send  six  soldiers  with  loaded 
mudcets  to  prevent  our  taking  the  castle  by  storm  ! " 

Edward  afterwards  learned  that  these  severe  precau- 
tions bad  been  taken  in  consequence  of  a  desperate 
attempt  of  the  prisoners  to  escape,  in  whidi  they  had 
very  nearly  succeeded. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  drums  of  the  garrison  beat  to 
arms.  "This  is  the  last  turn  out,"  said  Fergus,  '•  that 
I  shall  hear  and  obey.  And  now,  my  dear,  dear  Ed* 
ward,  ere  we  part  16t  us  speak  of  Flora—a  subject  which 
awakes  the  tenderest  feeling  that  y^  tl^ls  within 
me." 

"  We  part  not  here/*'  said  Waverley. 

"  O  yes,  we  do  ;  you  must  come  no  farther.  Not  that 
I  fear  what  is  to  follow  for  myself,"  he  said,  proudly  : 
"Nature  has  her  tortures  as  well  as  art ;  and  how 
happy  should  we  think  the  man  who  escapes  ftom  the 
throes  of  a  mortal  and  painful  disorder,  in  the  space  of 
a  short  half  hour  I  And  this  matter,  spin  it  out  as  they 
will,  <^nnot  last  longer.  But  what  a  dying  man  can 
suffer  firmly,^  may  kill  a  living  friend  to  look  upon. — This 
Game  law  of  h%h  treason,"  he  continued,  with  astonish- 
ing firmness  and  composure,  "  is  one  of  the  blessings, 
Edward,  with  which  your  free  country  has  accommodated 
poor  old  Scotland  ;  her  own  jurisprudence,  as  I  have 
heard,  was  much  milder.  But  I  suppose  one  day  or 
other — when  there  are  no  longer  any  wild  Highlander 
to  benefit  by  its  tender  mercies—they  will  blot  it  from 
theh:  records,  as  levelling  them  with  a  nation  of  canni- 
bals. The  mummery,  too,  of  exposing  the  senseless 
head— they  have  not  the  wit  to  grace  mine  with  a  paper 
coronet ;  there  would  be  some  satire  in  that,  Edwaini 
I  hope  they  will  set  it  on  the  Scotch  gate  though,  that  I 
may  look,  even  after  death,  to  the  blue  hills  of  my 
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own  coantry,  which  I  love  so  deaiiy.    The  Baron  would 
have  added, 

Moritur,  et  moriens  dulces,  reminiscitur  Argos." 

A  bustle,  and  the  sound  of  wheels  and  horses'  feet, 
was  now  heard  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Castle.  "  As  I 
have  told  you  why  you  must  not  follow  me,  and  these 
sounds  admonish  me  that  my  time  flies  fast,  tell  me  how 
you  found  poor  Flora  ?  " 

Waverley,  with  a  voice  interrupted  by  suffocating 
sensations,  gave  some  accotmt  of  the  state  of  her  mind. 

"  Poor  Flora  ! "  answered  the  Chief,  "she  could  have 
borne  her  own  sentence  of  death,  but  not  mine.  You, 
Waverley,  will  soon  know  the  happiness  of  mutual  affec- 
tion in  the  married  state — ^long,  long,  may  Rose  and 
you  enjoy  it  I — but  you  can  never  know  the  pmity  of 
feeling  which  combines  two  orphans,  like  Flora  and  me, 
left  alone  as  it  were  in  the  world,  and  being  all  in  all  to 
each  other  from  our  very  infancy.  But  her  strong  sense 
of  duty,  and  predominant  feeling  of  loyalty,  will  give  new 
nerve  to  her  mind  after  the  immediate  and  acute  sensa- 
tion of  this  parting  has  passed  away.  She  will  then 
think  of  Fergus  as  of  the  heroes  of  our  race,  upon  whose 
deeds  she  loved  to  dwelL" 

"Shall  she  not  see  you,  then?"  asked  Waverley. 
"  She  seemed  to  expect  it" 

"A  necessary  deceit  will  spare  her  the  last  dreadful 
parting.  I  could  not  part  with  her  without  tears,  and  I 
cannot  bear  that  these  men  should  think  they  have  power 
to  extort  them.  She  was  made  to  believe  she  would  see 
me  at  a  later  hour,  aiid  this  letter,  which  my  confessor 
will  deliver,  will  apprise  her  that  all  is  over." 

An  officer  now  appeared,  and  intimated  that  the  High 
Sheriff  and  his  attendants  waited  before  the  gate  of  the 
Castle,  to  claim  the  bodies  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  and  Evan 
Macoombich.    "  I  come,"  said  Fergus.    Accordingly« 
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supporting  Edwttrd  by  the  arm,  and  followed  by  Evan 
Dhu  and  the  priest,  he  moved  down  the  stairs  of  the 
tower,  the  soldiers  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  court  was 
occupied  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  a  battalion  of 
infantry,  drawn  up  in  hollow  square.  Within  their  ranks 
was  the  sledge,  or  hurdle,  on  which  the  prisoners  were  to 
be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  about  a  mile  distant 
from  Carlisle.  It  was  painted  black,  and. drawn  by  a 
white  horse. .  At  one  end  of  the  vehicle  sal  the  execu- 
tion^-,  a  horrid-looking  fellow,  as  beseemed  his  trade, 
with  the  broad  axe  in  his  band  ;  at  the  other  end,  next 
the  horse,  was  an  empty  seat  for  two  persons.  Through 
the  deep  and  dark  Gothic  archway,  that  opened  on  the 
drawbridge)  were  seen  on*  horseback  the  High  Sheriff 
and  his  attendants,  whom  the  etiquette  betwixt  the  civil 
and  military  powers  did  not  permit  to  come  farther. 
'•This  is  well  GOT  up  for  a  closing  scene,"  said  Fergus, 
smiling  disdainfully  as  he  gazed  around  upon  the 
apparatus  of  terror.  Evan  Dhu  exclaimed  with  some 
eagerness,  after  looking  at  the  dragoons,  *' These  are 
the  very  chields  that  galloped  off  at  Gladsmuir,  before 
we  could  kill  a  dozen  o'  them.  They  look  bold  enough 
now,  however."    The  priest  entreated  him  to  be  silent 

The  sledge  now  approached,  and  Fergus,  turning 
roimd,  embraced  Waverley,  kissed  him  on  each  side?  of 
the  face,  and  stepped  nimbly  into  his  place.  Evan  sat 
down  by  his  side.  The  priest  was  to  follow  in  a  carriage 
belonging  to  his  patron,  the  Catholic  gentleman  at 
whose  house  Flora  resided.  As  Fergus  waved  his  band 
to  Edward,  the  ranks  closed  around  the  sledge,  and  the 
whole  procession  began  t6  move  forward.  There  was  a 
momentary  stop  at  the  gateway*  while  the  Governor  of 
the  Castle  and  the  High  Sheriff  went  through  a  siiort 
ceremony,  the  military  officer  there  delivering  over  the 
persons  of  the  criminals  to  the  civil  power.  "  God  save 
King  George!"  said   the    High  Sheriff.  .  Whea  t&e 
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fmnality  oonduded,  Fergus  stood  erect  in  the  sledge, 
and  with  a  firm  and  steady  voice,  replied,  *'God  save 
King  James  I**  These  were  the  last  words  which  Waver- 
ley  heard  him  speak. 

The  procession  resumed  its '  march,  and  the  sledge 
vanished  from  beneath  the  portal,  under  which  it  had 
stopped  for  an  instant.  The  dead  march  was  then  heard, 
and  its  melancholy  sounds  were  mingled  with  those  of  a 
muffled  peal,  tolled  from  the  neighbouring  cathedral. 
The  sound  of  the  military  music  died  away  as  the  pro- 
oes^on  moved  on — ^the  suUen  clang  of  the  bells  was  soon 
heard  to  sound  alone. 

The  last  of  the  soldiers  had  now  disappeared  from 
under  the  vaulted  archway  through  which  they  had  beeil 
filing  for  several  minutes  ;  the  court-yard  was  now  totally 
emprty,  but  Waverley  still  stood  there  as  if  stupified,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  dark  pass  where  he  had  so  lately  seen 
the  last  glimpse  of  his  friend.  At  length,  a  female 
servant  of  the  governor's,  struck  with  compassion  at  the 
stupified  misery  which  his  countenance  expressed,  asked 
him  if  he  would  not  walk  into  her  master's  house  and  sit 
down  ?  She  was  obliged  to  repeat  her  questiontwice  ere 
he  comprehended  her,  but  at  length  it  recalled  him  to 
himself.  Declining  the  courtesy  by  a  hasty  gesture,  he 
pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and,  leaving  the  Castle, 
walked  as  swiftly  as  he  could  through  the  empty  streets, 
till  he  regained  his  inn,  then  rushed  into  an  apartment, 
and  bolted  the  door. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  which  seemed  an  age  of 
unutterable  suspense,  the  sound  of  the  drums  and  fifes, 
performing  a  lively  air,  and  the  confused  murmur  of  the 
crowd  which  now  filled  the  streets,  so  ktely  deserted, 
apprised  him  that  all  was  finished,  and  that  the  military 
and  poptdace  were  returning  from  the  dreadful  scene.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  his  sensations. 

In  the  evening  the  priest  made  him  a  visit,  and  in- 
S13  ^^ 
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fonned  hm  Uiat  be  (!^  so  by  directions  oC  bi$  deoeaaed 
friend,  to  assure  hipi  that  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  had  died  as 
he  live^,  and  remembered  bis  friendship  to  the  last  He 
added,  he  had  also  seen  Flora,  whose  sitate  of  mind 
seemed  more  eomposed  since  all  was  over.  With  her, 
and  sister  Theresa,  the  paiesf  pr(^)osed  next  day  to  leave 
Carlisle,  for  the  nearest  seapqrt  from  which  they  could 
embark  for  France.  Waverley  forced  on  this  good  man 
a  ring  of  some  value,  and  a  sum  of  money  to  be  employed 
(as  he  thought  might  gratify  Flora)  in  the  services  of  the 
Catholic  church,  for  the  memory  of  his  friend.  "  J^'um- 
garque  inani  munere,*'  he  repeated,  as  the  ecdesiastic 
retired.  "  Yet  why  not  class  these  acts  of  remembrance 
mth  other  honours,  with  which  affectioou  in  9SX  sects, 
pursues  the  memory  of  the  dead  ?  " 

The  next  morning,  ere  day-light,  he  Xocii  leave  of  the 
town  of  Carlisle,  promising  to  himself  never  again  to 
enter  its  walls.  He  dared  hardly  look  back  towards  the 
Gothic  bwtlements  of  the  fortified  gate  under  which  he 
passed  (for  the  place  is  surrounded  with  an  old  wall.) 
"They're  no  there,"  said  Aliek  Polwarth,  who  guessed 
the  cause^f  the  dubious  look  which  Waverley  cast  back- 
ward, and  who,  with  the  vulgar  appetite  for  the  horrible, 
was  master  of  each  detail  of  the  butchery-^'*  the  heads 
are  ower  the  Scotch  yate,.  as  they  ca'  it.  It's  a  great  pity 
of  Evan  Dhu,  who  was  a  very  weel-meaning,  good- 
natured  man,  to  be  a  Hielandman  ,*  and  indeed  so  was 
the  Laird  o'  Glennaquoich  too,  for  that  matter,  when  he 
wasna  in  ahe  o'  his  tirrivies." 
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CHAP.  LXX. 
Dnloe  Boxniim 

I  HE  impression  of  horror  with  which  Waverley 
left  Carlisle  softened  by  degrees  into  melandioly 
a  gradation  which  was  accelerated  by  the  pain* 
ful.  yet  soothing  task  of  writing  to  Rose ;  and.  while  he 
coaJd  not  suppress  his  own  feelings  of  the  cahunity,  he 
endeavoured  to  place  it  in  a  light  which  might  grieve  her 
wiUiout  shocking  her  imagination.  The  picture  which 
he  drew  for  her  benefit  he  gradually  familiarised  to  his 
own  mind ;  and  his  next  letters  were  more  cheerful, 
imd  referred  to  the  prospects  of  peace  and  happiness 
which  lay  before  them.  Yet,  though  his  first  horrible 
sensations  had  sunk  into  melancholy,  Edward  had 
reajched  his  native  county  before  he  could,  as  usual  on 
former  occasions,  look  round  for  enjoyment  upon  the 
face  of  nature. 

He  then^  for  the  first  time  smce  leaving  Edinburgh, 
beg^n  to  experience  that  pleasure  whkh  almost  all  feel 
who  return  to  a  verdant,  populous,  and  highly  cultivated 
country,  from  scenes  of  waste  desolation,  or  of  solitary 
and  mdanchply  grandeur.  But  how  were  those  feelings 
enhanced  when  he  entered  on  ,tbe  domain  so  long  pos- 
sessed by  his  forefiaithers ;  recogmsed  the  old  oaks  of 
Waverley-Chase ;  thought  with  what  delight  he  should 
introduce  Rose  to  all  his  lavourite  haunts;  beheld  at 
length  the  towers  of  the  venerable  hall  arise  above  the 
woods  which  embowered  it,  and  finally  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  venerable  relations  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much  duty  and  affection  I 

The  hs^piness  of  their  meeting  was  not  tarnished  by  a 
single  word  of  reproach.    On  the  contrary,  whatever  . 
pain  Sir  Everard  and  Mrs.  Rachel  had  felt  during  Wa 
verley's  perilous  engagement  with  the  young  Chevalier, 
515  L  L  2 
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it  assorted  too  well  with  the  principles  in  which  they  had 
been  brought  up,  to  incur  reprobation,  or  even  censme. 
Colonel  Talbot  also  had  smoothed  the  way,  with  great 
address,  for  Edward's  favourable  reception,  by  dwelling 
upon  his  gallant  behaviour  in  the  military  character, 
particularly  his  bravery  and  generosity  at  Preston  :  until, 
warmed  at  the  idea  of  their  nephew's  engaging  in  single 
combat,  making  jwisoner,  and  saving  from  slaughter  so 
distinguished  an  officer  as  the  Colonel  himself,  the  ima- 
gination of  the  Baronet  and  his  sister  ranked  the  exploits 
of  Edward  with  those  of  Wilibert,  Hildebrand,  and 
Nigel,  the  vaunted  heroes  of  their  line. 

The  appearance  of  Waverley,  embrowned  by  exerdse, 
and  dignified  by  the  habits  of  military  disciphne,  had 
acquired  an  athletic  and  hswdy  character,  which  not  only 
verified  the  Colonel's  narration,  but  surprised  and  de- 
lighted all  the  inhabitants  of  Waverley- Honour.  They 
crowded  to  see,  to  hear  him,  and  to  sing  his  praises. 
Mr.  Pembroke,  who  secretly  extolled  his  spirit  and 
courage  in  embracing  the  genuine  cause  of  the  Churgh 
of  England,  censured  his  pupil  gently,  neverth^ess,  for 
being  so  careless  of  his  manuscripts,  which  indeed  he 
said,  had  occasioned  him  some  personal  inconvenierice, 
as,' upon  the  Baronet's  being  arrested  by. a  king's  mes- 
senger, he  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  to  a  conceal- 
ment called  "The  Priest's  Hole,"  from  the  use  ft  had 
been  put  to  in  former  days  ;  where,  he  assured  our  hero, 
the  butler  had  thought  it  safe  to  venture  with  food  only 
once  in  the  day,  so  that  he  had  been  rtpeatedHy  com- 
pelled to  dine  upon  victuals  either  absolutely  cold,  oV, 
what  was  worse,  only  half  warm,  not  to  mention  that 
sometimes  his  bed  had  not  been  arranged  jtor  two  days 
together,  Waverley's  mind  involuntarily  turned  to  the 
Patmos  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  who  was  wdl 
pleased  \vith  Janet's  fare,  and  a  few  t)unches  of  straw 
stowed  in  a  de&  in  the  from  of  a  sand-oM:  but  he 
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made  no  remarks  upon  a  contrast  which  oould  only 
mortify  his  worthy  tutor. 

All  was  now  in  a  bustle  to  prepare  for  the  nuptials  of 
Edward,  an  event  to  which  the  good  old  Baronet  and 
Mrs.  Rachel  locked  forward  as  if  to  the  renewal  of  their 
own  youth.  The  match,  as  Colonel  Talbot  had  intimated, 
had  seemed  to  them  in  the  highest  degree  eligible,  having 
every  reconnncndadon  but  wealth,  of  which  they  them- 
selves had  more  than  enough.  Mr.  Clippurse  was 
therefore  summoned  to  Waverley-Honour,  under  better 
auspices  than  at  the  commencement  of  our  story.  But 
Mr.  Clippurse  came  not  alone  ;  for,  being  now  stricken 
in  years,  he  had  associated  with  him  anephew<  a  younger 
vulture  (as  our  English  Juvenal,  who  tells  the  tale  of 
Swallow  the  attorney,  might  have  called  him),  and  they 
now  carried  on  business  as  Messrs.  Clippurse  and 
Hook^m.  These  worthy  gentlemen  had  directions  to 
make  the  necessary  setdements  on  the  most  splendid 
scale  of  liberality,  as  if  Edward  were  to  wed  a  peeress  in 
her  own  right,  with  her  paternal  estate  tacked  to  the 
fringe  of  her  ermine. 

But  before  entering  upon  a  subject  of  proverbial  delay, 
-I  must  remind  my  reader  of  the  progress  of  a  stone 
rolled  down  hill  by  an  idle  truant  boy  (a  pastime  at  which 
I  was  myself  expert  in  my  more  juvenile  years) :  it  ipoves 
at  first  slowly,  avoiding  by  inflettion  every  obstacle  of 
■the  least  importance;  but  when  it  has  attained  its  full 
impulse,  and  draws  near  the  condusion  of  its  career,  it 
smokes  and  thunders  down,  taking  a  rood  at  every 
spring,  clearing  hedge  and  ditch  like  a  Yorkshire  hunts- 
man, and  becoming  most  furiously  rapid  in  its  course 
when  it  is  nearest  to  being  consigned;  to  rest  for  ever. 
Even  such  is  the  course  of  a  narrative  like  that  which 
you  are  perusing.  The  earlier  events  are  situdiously 
dwelt  upon,  that  you,  kind  reader,  may  he  introduced  to 
■the  character  xather  by  narrative,  than  by  the  duller 
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medium  of  ^rect  descripdon ;  but  wheb  the  story  dfaw 
near  its  dose,  we  huny  over  the  circumstances,  howeve 
important,  which  your  imagination  must  have  forestalled 
and  leave  you  to  suppose  those  things  which  it  wouk 
be  abusing  your  patience  to  relate  at  length. 

We  are,  therefore,  so  far  from  attempting  to  trace  the 
dull  progress  of  Messrs.  Clippurse  and  Hookem,  or  that 
of  their  worthy  official  brethren,  who  had  the  charge  of 
suing  out  the  pardons  of  Edward  Waverley  and  his 
inteiKied   fother-in-law,  that  we  can  but  touch  upon 
msltters  more  attractive.    The  mutual  epistles,  for  ex- 
ample, whidi  were  exdianged  between  Sir  Everard  and 
the  Baron  upon  this  occasion,  though  matchless  spe- 
cimens of  eloquence  in  their  way,  must  be  consigned  to 
merciless  oblivion.    Nor  can  I  tell  jrou  at  length,  how 
worthy  Aunt  Radiel,  not  without  a  deticale  and  affec- 
tionate allusion  to  the  circumstances  which  had  trans- 
ferred Rose's  maternal  diamonds  to  the  hands  of  Donald 
Bean  Lean,  stocked  h^  casket  with  a  set  of  jewels  diat 
a  duchess  mighft  have  envied.    Moreover,  the  reader 
will  have  the  goodness  to  imagine  that  Job  Houghton 
and  his  dame  were  suitably  provided  for,  although  they 
could  never  be  persuaded  tiiat  their  son  fell  otherwise 
than  fighting  by  the  young  squire's  side ;  so  that  Alick, 
who,  as  a  lover  of  truth,  had  made  many  needless  at- 
tempts to  e^Epound  die  real  circumstances  to  them,  was 
finally  ordered  to  say  not  a  w(ml  more  upon  the  subject 
He  indemnified  himself,  however,  by  the  hberal  aUow- 
^uce  of  desperate  battles,  grisly  executions,  and  raw- 
head  and  bloody-bohe  stories,  with  which  he  astonished 
the  servants'  hall. 

But  although  these  important  matters  may  be  briefly 
told  in  nalrrative,  like  a  newspaper  report  of  a  Chancezy 
suit,  yet,  with  all  the  urg«acy  which  Waverley  could  use, 
the  real  time  which  the  law  proceedings  occupied,  joined 
to  the  dday  occasioned  by  the  mode  of  travdling  at  that 
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period,  rendti^  it  conisklerably  more  than  two  months 
ere  Waverley,  having  left  England,  alighted  once  more 
at  the  mansibn  of  the  Laird  of  Duchran  to  dahn  the  hand 
of  his  plighted  bride. 

The  day  of  his  marriage  was  fixed  for  the  sixth  after 
his  arrival  The  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  with  whom 
bridals,  christenings,  and  funerals,  were  festivals  of  high 
and  solemn  imxxjrt,  felt  a  little  hurt,  that,  including  the 
family  of  the  Duchran,  and  all  the  immediate  vicinity 
who  had  title  to  be  present  on  such  an  occasion,  there 
could  not  be  above  thirty  persons  collected.  * '  When  he 
was  niarried,"  he  observed,  "  three  hundred  hors^.^ 
gentlemen  bom,  besides  servants,  and  some  score  <jr  tw6 
of  Highland  lairds,  who  never  got  on  horseback^  wfire 
present  on  the  occasion." 

But  his  pride  found  some  consolation  in  reflecting,  that 
he  and  his  son-in-law  having  been  so  lately  in  arms 
against  Government,  it  might  give  matter  of  reasonable 
fear  and  offence  to  the  ruUng  powers,  if  they  were  to 
collect  together  the  kith,  Idn,  and  allies  of  their  houses, 
arra)red  in  effdr  of  war,  as  was  the  ancient  custom  of 
Scotland  on  these  occasions — "And,  without  dubitation," 
he  concluded  with  a  sigh,  "many  of  those  who  would 
have  rejoiced  most  freely  upon  these  joyful  espbusals,  are 
either  gone  to  a  better  place,  or  are  now  exiles  from  their 
native  land." 

The  marriage  took  place  on  the  Appointed  day.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Rubrick,  kinsman  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
hospitable  mansion  where  it  was  solemnised,  and 
chaplain  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  had  the  satis- 
faction to  unite  their  hands  ;  and  Frank  Stanley  acted  as 
bridesman,  having  joined  Edward  with  that  view  so<jn 
after  his  arrival.  Lady  Emily  and  Colonel  Talbot  had 
proposed  being  present ;  but  Lady  Emily's  health,  when 
the  day  approached,  was  found  inaidequate  to  the  jqurney. 
In  amends,  it  was  arranged  that  Edward  Waverley  and 
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his  lady,  who,  with  the  B^on,  proposed  an  immediate 
journey  to  Waverley-Honour,  should,  in  their  way, 
spend  a  few  days  at  an  estate  which  Colonel  Talbot  had 
been  tempted  to  purchase  in  Scotland  as  a  very  great 
bargain,  and  at  which  he  proposed  to  reside  for  some 
time. 


CHAP.  LXXI. 

This  is  no  mine  am  houses  J  ken  by  the  htggingo*t. 

Old  Song. 

I  HE  nuptial  party  travelled  in  great  style.    There 
was  a  coach  and  six  after  the  newest  pattern, 

!  which  Sir  Everard  had  presented  to  his  nephew, 
that  dazzled  with  its  splendour  the  eyes  of  one  half  of 
Scotland  ;  there  was  the  family  coach  <rf  Mr.  Rubrick ; — 
both  these  were  crowded  with  ladies,  and  there  were 
gentlemen  on  horseback,  with  their  servants,  to  the 
number  of  a  round  score.  Nevertheless,  without  having 
the  fear  of  famine  before  his  eyes,  Bailie  Macwheeble  met 
them  in  the  road  to  entreat  that  they  would  pass  by  his 
house  at  Little  Veolan.  The  Baron  stared,  and  said  his 
son  and  he  would  certainly  ride  by  Little  Veolan,  and 
pay  theu:  compliments  to  the  Bailie,  but  could  not  think 
of  bringing  with  them  the  "  haill  comitatus  nuptialis,  or 
matrimonial  procession."  He  added,  "that,  as  he 
understood  that  the  barony  had  been  sold  by  its  unworthy 
possessor,  he  was  glad  to  see  his  old  friend  Duncan  had 
regained  his  situation  under  the  new  Dominus,  or  pro- 
prietor.** The  Bailie  ducked,  bowed,  and  fidgeted,  and 
then  again  insisted  upon  his  invitation  ;  until  the  Baron, 
though  rather  piqued  at  the  pertinacity  of  his  instances, 
could  not  nevertheless  refuse  to  consent,  without 
making  evident  sensations  which  he  was  anxious  to 
conceal. 
Sao 
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He  fdl  into  a  deep  study  as  they  approached  the  top 
of  the  avenue,  and  was  only  startled  from  it  by  observing 
that  the  battlements  were  replaced,  the  ruins  cleared, 
^way,  and  (most  wonderful  of  all)  that  the  two  great 
stone  Bears,  those  mutilated  Dagons  of  his  idolatry,  had 
resimied  their  posts  over  the  gateway.  "  Now  this  new 
proprietor,"  said  he  to  Edward,  "has  shown  rmirgiutOt 
as  the  Italians  calls  it,  in  the  short  time  he  has  had  this 
domain,  than  that  hound  Malcolm,  though  I  bred  him 
here  myself,  has  acquired  vita  adhuc  durani^.^-And  now 
I  talk  of  hounds,  is  not  yon  Ban  and  Buscar,  who  come 
scouping  up  the  avenue  with  Davie  C}d]atley  ?  " 

"I  vote  we  should  go  to  meet  them,  sir,"  said 
Waverley,  "for  I  believe  the  present  master  of  the 
house  is  Colonel  Talbot,  who  will  expect  to  see  us.  We 
hesitated  to  mention  to  you  at  first  that  he  had  pur- 
chased your  ancient  patrimonial  property,  and  even  yet, 
if  you  do  not  incline  to  visit  him,  we  can  pass  on  to  the 
Bailie's." 

The  Baron  had  occasion  for  all  his  magnanimity. 
However,  he  drew  a  long  breath,  took  a  long  snuff,  and 
observed,  since  they  had  brought  him  so  for,  he  could 
not  pass  the  Colonel's  gate,  and  he  would  be  happy  to 
see  the  new  master  of  his  old  tenants.  He  alighted 
accordingly,  as  did  the  other  gentlemen  and  ladies  ;^he 
gave  his  arm  to  his  daughter,  and  as  they  descended  the 
avenue,  pointed  out  to  her  how  speedily  the  "  Diva 
Picunia  of  the  Southron— then*  tutdfMT  ^«Q^#  J^e  might 
call  her— had  removed  the  marks  of  spoliation." 

In  truth,  not  only  had  the  felled  trees  been  removed, 
but»  their  stumps  being  grubbed  up,  ^nd  the  earth 
round  them  levelled  and  sown  with  grass,  every  mark  of 
devastation,  imless  to  an  eye  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  spot,  was  aheady  totally  obliterated.  There  was  a 
similar  reformation  in  the  outward  man  of  Davie  Gellatley, 
who  met  them,  every  now  and  then  stopi^ng  to  admire 
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the  new  suit  which  graced  his  person,  In  the  same 
colours  as  fottnerly,  but  bedirened  fine  enough  to  hsL^e 
served  Touchstone  himself.  He  danced  up  with  his 
usual  ungainly  f^oKcs,  first  to  the  Baron,  and  then  to 
Rose,  passing  his  h^ids  over  his  dotheS,  crying,  *'  Bra\ 
bra\  Davie, "  and  scarce  able  to  sing  a  bar  to  an  end  of  his 
thousand-and-one-songs,  for  the  breathless  extravagance 
of  his  joy.  The  dogs  also  acknowledged  their  old 
master  with  a  thousand  gambols.  "  Upon  my  con- 
sdenoe,  Rose,"  ejaculated  the  BaroU,  "  the  gratitude  o* 
thae  dumb  brutes,  and  of  that  poor  innocent,  brings  the 
tears  into  my  auld  een,  while  that  schellum  Malcolm — 
but  I'm  obliged  to  Colond  Talbot  for  putting  my  hounds 
into  such  good  condition,  and  likewise  for  puir  Davie. 
But,  Rose,  my  dear,  we  must  not  permit  them  to  be  a 
life-rent  burden  upon  the  estate.** 

As  he  spoke,  Lady  Emily,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
bw  husband,  met  the  party  at  the  lower  gate,  with  a 
thousand  welcomes.  After  the  ceremony  of  introduction 
had  been  gone  through,  much  abridged  by  the  ease  and 
excellent  breeding  of  Lady  femily,  she  apologised  for 
having  used  a  little  art,  to  wHe  them  back  to  a  place 
which  might  awaken  some  painihl  reflections—"  But  as 
it  was  to  change  masters.  We  were  very  desirous  that  the 
Baron  " - 

'*  Mr.  Bradwardine,  madani,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
old  gentleman. 

*•  —Mr.  Bmdwardine,  then,  and  Mr.  Waverley,  should 
see  what  we  have  done  towards  restoring  the  mansion 
of  your  fethers  to  its  former  state. '  * 

The  Baron  answered  with  a  low  bow.  Indeed,  when 
he  entered  the  court,  excepting  that  the  heavy  stables. 
which  had  been  burnt  down,  were  replaced  by  buildings 
of  a  lighter  and  more  pictUreSsque  appearance,  all  seemed 
as  much  as  possible  restored  to  the  state  in  which  he  had 
left  It  wbeu  he  assmned  ahiis  sotne  months  before.  The 
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pigeon-house  ^as  replenished  ;  the  fountain  p1ay<ed  with 
Its  usual  aicthrity  ;  and  not  only  the  Bear  who  predomi- 
nated over  its  basin,  but  all  the  other  Bears  whatsoever, 
were  replaced  on  their  several  stations,  and  renewed  or 
repaired  with  so  much  care,  that  they  bore  no  tokens  of 
the  violence  which  had  so  lately  descended  upon  them. 
While  these  minutiae  had  been  so  heedftiUy  attended  to, 
it  is  scarce  necessary  to  add,  that  the  house  itself  had 
been  thoroughly  repaired,  as  well  as  the  gardens,  with 
the  strictest  attention  to  maintain  the  original  character 
of  both,  and  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  appear- 
ance of  the  ravage  they  had  sustained.  The  Baron 
gazed  in  silent  wonder  ;  at  length  he  addressed  Colonel 
Talbot : 

"While  I  adcnowledge  my  obligation  to  you,  sir,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  badge  of  our  family,  I  cannot  but 
marvel  that  you  have  nowhere  established  your  own  crest, 
whilk  is,  I  believe,  a  mastiff,  anciently  called  a  talbot ; 
as  the  poet  has  it, 

A  talbot  strong— a.  sturdy  tyke. 

At  least  such  a  dog  is  the  crest  of  the  martial  and  re- 
nowned Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  your  family  are 
probably  blood  rdations." 

*•  I  believe,"  said  the  Colonel,  smiling,  "  our  dogs  are 
whelps  of  the  same  litter :  for  my  part,  if  crests  were  to 
dispute  precedence,  I  should  be  apt  to  let  them,  as  the 
proverb  says,  *  fight  dog,  fight  bear.'  " 

As  he  made  this  speech,  at  which  the  Baron  took 
another  long  pinch  of  snuff,  they  had  entered  the  house- 
that  is,  the  BarOn,  Rose,  and  Lady  Emily,  with  young 
Stanley  and  the  Bailie,  for  Edward  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  remained  on  the  terrace,  to  examine  a  new  green- 
house stodced  with  the  finest  plants.  The  Baron  re- 
sumed his  favourite  topic  :  "  However  it  may  please 
you  to  derogate  from  the  honour  of  your  burgonet, 
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Colonel  Talbot,  which  is  doubtless  your  humour, 
as  I  have  seen  in  other  gentlemen  of  birih  and 
honour  in  your  country,  I  must  again  repeat  it  as  a 
most  ancient  and  distinguished  bearing,  as  well  as 
that  of  my  young  friend  Francis  Stanley,  which  is 
the  eagle  and  child." 

"The  bird  and  bantling  they  call  it  in  Derbyshire, 
sir,"  said  Stanley. 

"  Ye 're  a  daft  callant,  sir,"  said  the  Baron,  who  had  a 
great  likiog  to  this  young  man,  perhaps  because  be 
sometimes  teased  him — "Ye're  a  daft  callant,  and  I 
must  correct  you  some  of  these  days,"  shaking  liis 
greatbrown  fist  at  him.  "But  what  I  meant  to  say, 
Colonel  Talbot,  is,  that  yours  is  an  ancient  prosapia^ 
or  descent,  and  since  you  have  lawfully  and  justly 
acquired  the  estate  for  you  and  yours,  which  I  have 
lost  for  me  and  mine,  I  wish  it  may  remain  in  your 
name  as  many  centuries  as  it  has  done  in  that  of  the 
late  proprietor's." 

"That,"  answered  the  Colonel,  "is  very  handsome, 
Mr.  Bradwardine,  indeed." 

"  And  yet,  sir,  I  cannot  but  marvel  that  ]rou,  Colonel, 
whom  I  noted  to  have  so  much  of  the  amor  patria,  when 
we  met  in  Edinburgh,  as  even  to  vilipend  other  countries, 
shotild  have  chosen  to  establish  yoUr  Lares,  or  household 
gods,  precul  a  pairia  finibus,  and  in  a  manner  to  ex- 
patriate yoursdf." 

"  Why  really.  Baron,  I  do  not  see  why,  to  keep  the 
secret  of  these  foolish  boys,  Waverley  and  Stanley,  and 
of  my  wife,  who  is  no  wiser,  one  old  soldier  should 
continue  to  impose  upon  another.  You  must  know, 
then,  that  I  have  so  much  of  that  same  prejudice  in  Csvour 
of  my  native  country,  that  the  sum  of  money  which  I 
advanced  to  the  seller  of  this  extensive  barony  has  only 

purchased  for  me  a  box  in slure,  called  Brerewood 

Lodge,  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land, 
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•I.<;  chief  merit  of  which  is,  that  it  is  within  a  very  few 
miles  of  Waverley- Honour." 

"  And  who,  then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  has  bought 
this  properly?" 

'*  T^at."  said  the  Colonel,  *'it  is  this  gentleman's  pro- 
fession to  explain." 

The  Bailie,  whom  this  reference  regarded,  and  who 
had  all  this  wliile  shifted  from  one  foot  to  another  with 
great  impatience,  "  like  a  hen,"  as  he  afterwards  said, 
"upon  a  hct  girdle;"  and  chuckling,  he  might  have 
ndded,  like  the  said  hen  in  all  the  glory  of  laying  an  egg 
^now  pushed  forward  :  *'  That  I  can,  that  I  can,  your 
Honour,"  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  budget  of  papers, 
and  imtying  the  red  tape  with  a  hand  trembling  with 
eagerness.  "  Here  is  the  disposition  and  assignation,  by 
Malcolm  Bradwardine  of  Inch-Grabbit,  regularly  signed 
and  tested  in  terms  of  the  statute,  whereby,  for  a  certain 
sum  of  steiiing  money  presently  contented  and  paid  to 
bim,  he  has  disponed,  alienated,  and  conveyed  the  whole 
estate  and  barony  of  Bradwardine,  Tully-Veolan,  and 
others,  with  the  fortalice  and  manor-place  " 

*'  For  God's  sake,  to  the  pohit,  sir— I  have  all  that  by 
heart,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"To  Cosmo  Comyne  BradMrardine,  Esq.,"  pursued  the 
Bailie,  "his  heirs  and  assignees,  simply  and  irredeem- 
ably—to be  held  either  a  me  vel de  me'* 

•  •  Pray  read  short,  sir. " 

"  On  the  conscience  of  an  honest  man,  C(;lonel,  I  read 
as  short  as  is  consistent  with  style.— Under  the  burden 
and  reservation  always  " 

"  Mr.  Macwheeble,  this  would  outlast  a  Russian  winter 
—Give  me  leave.  In  short,  Mr.  Bradwardine,  youp 
family  estate  is  yoiu:  own  once  more  in  full  property,  and 
at  your  absolute  disposal,  but  only  bio'dencd  with  the 
sum  advanced  to  repurchase  it,  which  I  understand  is 
utterfy  di^roportioned  to  its  value." 
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"Am  £wld  sang--an  aiild  saoig.  if  it  please  your 
honours,"  cried  the  Bailie,  rubbiog  hh hands ; — "look  ac 
the  rental-book." 

*'  Which  sum  being  advanced  by  Mr.  Edward  Waverr 
1^,  chiefly  feom  the  pricse  of  his  fathec's  property  which 
I  bought  from  him,  is  secured  to  his  lady  your  daughter, 
and  her  family  by  this  ojarriage." 

"It  is  a  CathdiQ  security,"  shouted  the  Bailiev  "to 
Rose  Comyne  Bradwardine,  alias  Wauyerley,  in  liferent,, 
and  the  children  of  ^e  said  marriage  in  fee  ;  and  I  made 
up  a,  wee  bit  minute  of  an  ante-nuptial  contract,  iftivitu 
matritmrnij,  so  it  cannot  be  subject  to  reduction  here-, 
after,  as  a  donation  inftr  virum  et  uxorem" 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  wc*thy  Baron  was  most 
delighted  with  the  restitution  of  his  family  property,  or 
with  the  ddica(^  and  generosity  that  left  him  unfettered 
to  pursue  his  purpose  in  disposing  of  it  after  his  death, 
and  which  avoided,  as  mudi  as  possible,  even  the  ap* 
pearance  of  laying  him  under .  pecuniary  obligation. 
When  his  first  pause  of  joy  and  astonishment  was  over, 
his  thoughts  turned  to  the  unworthy  heir-male,  who,  he 
pronounced,  *'  had  sold  his  birthright,  like  Esau,  for  a 
mess  o*  pottage." 

*'  But  wha  cookit  the  parritch  for  him?"  exdaimed  the 
Bailie ;  '•  I  wad  like  to  ken  that— wha  but  your  honour's 
o  command,  Duncan  Macwheeble  ?  His  honour,  young 
Mr.  Wauverley,  put  it  a'  into  my  hand  firae  the  begiiming 
— ^£rae  the  first  codling  o'  thei  summons,  as  I  may  say.  I 
circumvented  them— I  jdayed  at  bogle  about  the  bush 
wi*  them — I  cajoled  them ;  and  if  I  havena  gien  Inch^ 
Gradbbit  and  Jamie  Howie  a  bonnie  begunk,  they  ken 
themselves.  Him  a  writer  1  I  didna  gae  ■sia|)daVh  to 
them  wi'  our  young  bra'  bridegroom,  to  gar  th^m  baud 
up  the  market ;  na,  na ;  I  scared  them  wi*  our  wild 
tenantry,  and  the  Mao- Ivors,  that  are  but  ill  settled  yet, 
till  they  durstna  on  ony  errand  whatsoever  gang  ower  the 
526 
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door-stane  after  gloaming,  for  ^ear  Joh&  Heal]ieiblutter« 
or  some  siccan  dare-the*(}eil,  should  tak  a  baff  at  them : 
then,  on  the  otl^r  band,  I  beflumm'd  themwi'  Colonel 
Talbot— wad  they  offer  to  k^ep  u|>  the  price  again'  the 
Duke's  friend?  did  they  n^.  ken  wha  was  master?  had 
they  na  seen  eneugh,  by  the  sad  example  of  fioony^  puir 
misguided  unhappy  body  " 

*'  Who  went  to  Derby,  for  example*  Mr.  Maowheeble?  " 
said  the  Colonel  to  him,  a^ide. 

"  O  whisht,  Colonel,  for  the  k)ve  o*  God  I  let  that  flee 
stick  i'  the  wa'.  There  were  mony  good  folk  at  Derby  ; 
and  it's  ill  speaking  of  halters," — ^with  atdy  cast  oC  his 
eye  toward  the  Baron,  who  was  in  a  deep  reverie. 

Starting  out  of  it  at  once,  he  took  Maewheeble  by  the 
button,  and  led  him  into  one  of  the  deep  window  recesses, 
whence  only  frago^ents  of  their  conversation  reached 
the  rest  of  the  party.  It  certainly  related  to  stamp-paper 
and  parchment ;  for  no  other  subject,  even  from  "the 
mouth  of  his  patron,  and  he,  once  more,  an  efficient  one, 
could  have  arrested  so  deeply  the  BaiUe's  reverent  and 
absorbed  attention. 

"  I  understand  your  honour  perfectly  ;  it  can  be  dune 
as  easy  as  taking  out  a  decreet  in  absence." 

"  To  her  and  him,  after  my  demise,  and  to  then:  heirs- 
male,— but  preferring  the  second  son,  if  God  shall  bless 
them  with  two,  who  is  to  carry  the  name  and  arms  of 
Bradwardine  of  that  Ilk,  without  any  oth^  name  or 
armorial  bearings  whatsoever." 

"Tut,  your  honour  1"  whispered  the  Bailie,  "I'D 
mak  a  slight  jotting  the  mom ;  it  will  cost  but  a  charter 
of  resignation  in  favortm  ;  and  I'll  bae  it  ready  for  the 
next  term  in  Exchequer." 

Their  private  conversation  ended,  the  Baron  was  now 

summoned  to  do  the  honours  of  Tully-Veolan  to  new 

guests.  These  were,  Major  Melville  of  Caimvreckan,  and 

the  Reverend  Mr.  Morton,  followed  by  two  or  three  others 
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of  the  Baron's  acqumntances,  who  had  been  made  privy 
to  his  having  again  acquired  the  estate  of  his  fathers. 
The  shouts-  of  the  villagers  were  also  heard  beneath  in 
the  court-yard  ;  for  Saunders  Saunderson,  who  had  kept 
the  secret  for  several  days  with  laudable  prudence,  had 
iinloo6«^  his  tongue  upon  beholding  the  arrival  of  the 
carriages. 

But,  while  Edward  received  Major  MelviHe  with  polite- 
ness, and  the  clergyman  with  the  most  affectionate  and 
grateful  kindness,  his  father-in-law  looked  a  little  awk- 
ward, as  uncertain  how  he  should  answer  the  necessary 
claims  of  hoi|ritality  to  his  guests,  and  forward  the 
festivity  of  his  tenants.  Lady  Emily  relieved  him,  by 
intimating,  that,  though  she  must  be  an  indifferent  re- 
presentative of  Mrs.  Edward  Waverley  in  many  respects, 
she  hoped  the  Baron  would  approve  of  the  entert^nment 
she  had  ordered,  in  expectation  of  so  many  guests  ;  and 
that  they  vrovAd  find  such  other  accommodations  pro- 
vided, as  might  in  some  de^ee  support  the  ancient 
hospitality  of  Tully-Veolan.  .  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  pleasure  which  this  assurance  gave  the  Baron,  who, 
with  an  air  of  gallantry  half  appertaining  to  the  stiff 
Scottish  laird,  and  half  tb  the  officer  in  the  French 
service,  oflfered  his  arm  to  the  fair  speaker,  and  led  the 
way,  in  something  between  a  stride  and  a  minuet  step, 
into  the  large  dining  parlour,  followed  by  all  the  rest  of 
the  good  company. 

By  dint  of  Saunderson's  directions  and  exertions,  all 
here;  as  well  as  in  the  other  apartments,  had  been  disposed 
as  much  as  possible  according  to  the  old  arrangement ; 
and  where  new  raovtobles  bad  been  necessary,  they  had' 
been  selected  in  the  same  character  with  the  old  furniture. 
There  was  one  addition  fo' this  fine  old  apartment, 
however,  which  drew  tears  into  the  Baron*s  eyes.  It  was 
a  large  and  spirited  painting,  representing  Fergus  Mac- 
Ivor  and  Wetvcriey  in  thefa*  Highland  dress  ;  tne  scene  a 
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wild,  rocky,  and  mOuntainoiis  pass,  down  which  the  clan 
were  descending  in  the  background.  It  was  taken  fropi 
a  spirited  sketch,  drawn  while  they  were  in  Edinburgh 
by  a  young  man  of  high  genius,  and  had  been  painted  on 
a  full-length  scale  by  an  eminent  London  artist.  Raebum 
himself  (whose  Highland  Chiefs  do  all  but  walk  out  of  the 
canvas)  could  not  have  done  more  justice  to  the  subject ; 
and  the  ardent,  fiery,  and  impetuous  character,  of  the  im- 
fortunate  Chief  of  Glennaquoich  was  finely  contrasted 
with  the  contemplative,  fanciful,  and  enthusiastic  ex- 
pression of  his  happier  friend.  Beside  this  painting 
hung  the  arms  which  Waverley  had  borne  in  the  un- 
fortunate civil  war.  The  whole  piece  was  beheld  with 
admiration  and  deeper  feelings, 

Men  must,  however,  eat,  in. spite  both  of  sentiment 
and  virtu ;  and  the  Baron,  while  he  assumed  the  lower 
end  of  the  table,  insisted  that  Lady  Emily  should  do  the 
honours  of  the  head,  that  they  might,  he  said,  set  a  meet 
example  to  the  young  folk»  After  a  pause  of  delibera- 
tion, employed  in  adjusting  in  his  own  brain  the  pre- 
cedence between  the  Presbyterian  kirk  and  Episcopal 
church  of  Scotland,  he  requested  Mr.  Morton,  as  the 
stranger,  would  crave  a  blessing,— observing,  that  Mr. 
Rubrick,  who  was  at  home,  would  return  thanks  for  the 
distinguished  mercies  it  had  been  his  lot  to  experience. 
The  dinner  was  excellent.  Saunderson  attended  in  full 
costume,  with  all  the  former  domestics,  who  had  been 
collected,  excepting  one  or  two,  that  had  not  been  heard 
of  since  the  affair  of  Culloden.  The  cellars  were  stocked 
with  wine  which  was  pronounced  to  be  superb,  and  it 
had  been  contrived  that  the  Bear  of  the  Fountain,  in  the 
90urt-yard,  should  (for  that  night  only)  play  excellent 
brandy  punch  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  orders. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  the  Baron,  about  to  propose 
a  toast,  cast  a  somewhat  sorrowful  look  upon  the  side- 
board,— ^wbich,  however,  exhibited  much  of  his  plate, 
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that  had  either  been  secreted  or  pordiased  by  neighbotir* 
ing  gentlemen  from  the  soldiery,  and  by  them  gladly  re- 
stored to  the  original  owner. 

"  In  the  late  times,"  he  said,  **  those  must  be  thank- 
ful who  have  saved  life  and  land  :  yet,  when  I  am  about 
to  pronounce  this  toast,  I  cannot  but  regret  an  old  heir- 
loom, Lady  Emily — a  poculum  potaioriumt  Colonel 
Talbot " 

Here  the  Baron's  elbow  was  gently  touched  by  his 
Major  Domo,  and,  turning  round,  be  beheld,  in  the 
hands  of  Alexander  ab  Alezandro,  the  celebrated  cup  of 
Saint  Duthac,  the  Blessed  Bear  of  Bradwardine  f  I 
question  if  the  recovery  of  his  estate  afforded  him  more 
rapture.  "  By  my  honoiu*,*'  he  said,  "  one  might  almost 
believe  in  brownies  and  fairies,  Lady  Emily,  when  your 
Ladyship  is  in  presence  !  *' 

*•  I  am  truly  happy,"  said  Colonel  Talbot,  "  that  by 
the  recovery  of  this  piece  of  fainily  antiquity,  it  has  fallen 
within  my  power  to  give  you  some  token  of  my  deep 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  my  young  friend  Edward. 
But  that  you  may  not  suspect  Lady  Emily  for  a  sorceress, 
or  me  for  a  conjuror,  which  is  no  joke  in  Scotland,  I 
must  tell  you  that  Frank  Stanley,  your  friend,  who  has 
been  seized  with  a  tartan  fever  ever  since  he  heard 
Edward's  tales  of  old  Scottish  manners,  happened  to 
describe  to  us  at  second  hand  this  remarkable  cop. 
My  servant,  Spontoon,  Who,  like  a  true  old  soldier, 
observes  everything  and  says  little,  gave  me  afterwards 
to  understand  that  he  thought  he  had  seen  the  piece  of 
plate  Mr.  Stanley  mentioned,  in  the  possession  of  a 
certain  Mrs.  Nosebag,  who,  having  been  originally  the 
helpmate  of  a  pawnbroker,  had  found  opportunity, 
during  the  late  unpleasant  scenes  in  Scotland,  to  trade  a 
little  in  her  old  hne,  and  so  became  the  depositary  of 
the  more  valuaUe  part  of  the  spoil  of  half  the  army. 
You  may  believe  the  cup  was  speedily  recovered  ;  and  it 
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Will  give  me  very  great  pleasure  if  you  allow  me  to 
suppose  that  its  vaJue  is  not  diminished  by  having  been 
restored  through  my  means." 

A  tear  mingled  with  the  wine  which  the  Baron  filled, 
as  he  proposed  a  cup  of  gratitude  to  Colonel  Talbot,  and 
"The  Prosperity  of  the  united  Houses  of  Waverley- 
Honour  and  Bradwardine  !  "— 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say,  that  as  no  wish  was  6ver 
uttered  with  more  affectionate  sincerity;  there  are  few 
which,  allowing  for  the  necessary  mutability  of  human 
events,  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  more  happily  fulfilled. 


CHAP.  LXXII* 
▲  f^OBtaorlpt,  whioh  should  haye  been  a  Frefooe. 
UR  journey  is  now  finished,  gentle  reader  ;  and 


if  your  patience  has  accompanied  me  through 
I  these  sheets,  the  contract  is,  on  your  psori,  strictly 
ftilfilled.  Yet,  like  the  driver  who  has  received  his  fiiU 
hire,  I  still  linger  near  you,  and  make,  with  becoming 
diffidence,  a  trifling  additional  claim  ttpon  ]rour 'bounty 
and  good  nature.  You  are  as  free,  however,  to  shut  the 
volume  of  the  one  petitioner,  as  to  close  your  door  in  the 
face  of  the  other. 

This  should  have  been  a  prefatory  chapter,  but  for 
two  ttsasons : — First,  that  most  novel  readers,  as  my  own 
oonsciettce  reminds  me,  are  apt  to  be  gctihy  of  the  sin 
of  omission  respecting  that  same  matter  of  prefaces  ;-^ 
Sdcomdly,  that  it  is  a  general  custom  with  that  dass  of 
students,  to  beghi  with  the  last  chapter  of  a  work ;  so 
that>  after  all,  these  remarks;  being  introduced  last  in 
order,  have  still  the  best  chance  to  be  read  in  their  proper 
place. 

There  ii  no  European  nation  whidi»  within  the  course 
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of  half  a  century,  or  little  more,  has  undergone  so  com^ 
plete  a  change  as  this  kingdon*  of  Scotland.  The  effects 
of  the  insurrection  of  1745 — the  destruction  of  the  patri- 
archal power  of  the  Highland  chiefs — the  abolition  of 
the  heritable  jurisdictions  of  the  Lowland  nobility  and 
barons — the  total  eradication  of  the  Jacobite  party,  which, 
averse  to  intermingle  with  the  English,  or  adopt  their 
customs,  long  continued  to  pride  themselves  upon  main- 
taining ancient  Scottish  manners  and  customs^com^ 
menced  this  innovation.  The  gradual  influx  of  wealth, 
and  extension  of  commerce,  have  since  imited  to  render 
the  present  people  of  Scotland  a  class  of  beings  as  dif- 
ferent from  thfeir  grandfathers  as  the  existing  English  are 
from  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  The  pohtical  and 
economical  effects  of  these  changes  have  been  traced  by 
Lord  Selkirk  with  great  precision  and  aqcuracy*.  ^But 
th6  change,  though  steadily  and  rapidly  progressive,  lias, 
hevertheless,  been  gradual ;  and  like  those  who  dr^ 
down  the  stream  of  a  deep  and  smooth  river,  we  are  not 
aware  of  the  progress  we  have  made,  imtil  we  fix  C«ir  eye 
on  the  now  distant  point  from. which  we  have  been 
drifted.—- Such  of  the  present  generation  as  can  recollect 
the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  will  be  fully  sensible  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment ;''*-especially  if  their  acquaintance  and  connexions 
lay  among  those  who,  in  my  younger  time,  were  face- 
tiously called  "folks  of  the  old  leaven,"  who  still  cherished 
a  lingering,  though  hopeless,  attachipaent  to  the  house  of 
Stuartw  This  race  hsLS  now  almost  entirely  vanished  firom 
the  land,  and  with  it,  doubtless,  much  absurd  political 
prejudice^— but  also  many  hving  examples  of  singular  and 
disinterested  attachment  to  the  principles  of  lojralty  which 
they  received  from  their  Dathers,  and  of  old  Scottish  faith, 
hospitality,  worth,  and  honour. 

It  was  my  accidental  lot,  though  not  bom  a  High- 
lander (whidi  may  be  an  apok>gy  for  much  i3a4  Gaelic), 
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to  reside  during  my  childhood  and  youth  among  persons 
of  the  above  description  ;— and  now,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  some  idea  of  the  ancient  manners  of  which  I 
have  witnessed  the  ahnost  total  extinction,  I  have  em- 
bodied in  imaginary  scenes,  and  ascribed  to  fictitious 
characters,  a  part  of  the  incidents  which  I  then  received 
from  those  who  were  actors  in  them.  Indeed,  the  most 
romantic  parts  of  this  narrative  are  precisely  those  which 
have  a  foundation  in  fact.  The  exchange  of  mutual  pro- 
tection between  a  Highland  gentleman  and  an  officer  of 
rank  in  the  king's  service,  together  with  the  spirited 
manner  in  which  the  latter  asserted  his  right,  to  return 
the  favour  he  had  received,  is  literally  true.  The  accident 
by  a  musket-shot,  and  the  heroic  reply  imputed  to  Flora, 
relate  to  a  lady  of  rank  not  long  deceased.  And  scarce 
a  gendeman  who  was  **in  hiding"  after  the  battle  of 
CuUoden  but  could  tell  a  tale  of  strange  conceal- 
ments, and  of  wild  and  hair's-breadth  'scapes,  as  extra- 
ordinary as  any  which  I  have  ascribed  to  my  heroes. 
Of  this,  the  escape  of  Charles  Edward  himself,  as  the 
most  prominent,  is  the  most  striking  example.  The 
accounts  of  the  battle  of  Preston  and  skirmish  at  Clifton 
are  taken  from  the  narrative  of  intelligent  eye-witnesses, 
and  corrected  from  the  History  of  the  Rebellion  by  the 
late  venerable  author  of  Douglas.  The  Lowland  Scot- 
tish gentlemen,  and  the  subordinate  characters,  are  not 
gfivcn  as  individtial  portraits,  but  are  drawn  from  the 
general  habits  of  the  period  (of  which  I  have  witnessed 
some  remnants  in  my  younger  days),  and  partly  gathered 
from  tradition. . 

It  has  been  my  object  to  describe  these  persons,  not 
by  a  caricatured  and  exaggerated  use  of  the  national 
dialect,  but  by  their  habits,  manners,  and  feelings ;  so  as 
in  some  distant  degree  to  emulate  the  admkable  Irish 
portraits  drawn  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  so  different  from 
the  •*  Teagues "  and  "  dear  joys"  who  so  long,  with  the 
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most  perfect  family  resemblance  to  each  other^  occupiQ(| 

the  drama  and  the  novel 

I  feel  no  confidence,  however,  in  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  executed  my  purpose.  Indeed,  so  little  was  I 
satisfied  with  my  production,  that  I  laid  it  aside  in  an  un< 
finished  state,  and  only  found  it  again  by  mere  accident 
among  other  waste  papers  in  an  old  cabinet,  the  drawers 
of  which  I  was  rummaging  in  order  to  accommodate  a 
friend  with  some  fishing-tackle,  after  it  had  been  mislaid 
for  several  years.  Two  works  upon  similar  subjects,  by 
female  authors,  whose  genius  i§  |iighly  creditable  to  their 
country,  have  appeared  in  the  interval ;  I  mean  Mrs. 
Hamilton's  Glenbumie,  and  the  late  account  of  Highland 
Superstitions.  But  the  first  i^  confined  to  the  rural  habits 
of  Scotland,  of  which  it  has  given  a  picture  with  striking 
and  impressive  fidelity ;  and  the  traditional  records  of  the 
respectable  and  ingenious  Mrs.  Grant  of  L,aggan,  are  of 
a  nature  distinct  from  the  fictitious  narmt jv^  which  I  have 
here  attempted. 

I  would  willingly  persuade  myself  that. the  preceding 
work  will  not  be  found  altogether  uninteresting.  To 
elder  persons  it  will  recall  scenes  and  characters  familiar 
to  their  youth ;  and  to  the  rising  generation  the  tale 
m^y  present  §ome  idea  of  the  mannas  of  their  fore- 
fithers. 

Yet  I  heartily  wish  that  thp  task  of  tracing  the  evanes- 
cent manners  of  his  own  country  had  employed  the  pen 
of  the  only  man  in  Scotland  who  could  have  done  it 
justice— of  him  so  eminently  distinguished  in  elegant 
literature — and  whose  sketches  of  Colonel  Caustic  and 
Umphraville  are  perfectly  blended  with  the  finer  traits  of 
national  character.  I  should  in  that  case  have  had  more 
pleasure  as  a  reader  than  I  shall  ever  feel  in  the  pride  of 
a  successful  author,  should  these  sheets  confer  upon  me 
that  envied  distinction.  And  as  I  have  inverted  the  usual 
arrangement,  placing  these  remarks  at  the  end  of  the 
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work  to  which  they  refer,  I  will  venture  on  a  second 
violation  of  form,  by  closing  the  whole  with  a  dedica- 
tion : — 

•THESE  VOLITMES    :  ' 

BEING  RESPECTFULLY  INSCRIBED 

TO 

OUR  SCOTTISH  ADDISON, 

HENRY   MACKENZIE, 

BY 

AN  UNKNOWN  ADMIRER 

OF 

HIS  GENIUS. 


d  by  Google 


Introduction  and  Notes. 

For  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  the  reader ^  the  Author's 
last  general  Introduction  has  been  slightly  abridged^  and  is 
placed  here  amongst  the  **  Notes"  qf -which  in  reality  it  forms 
a  not  unimportant  part. 


INTRODUCTION. 


— —  A  nd  must  I  ravel  out  * 

My  tf>eaved-up/ollies  f^^CHAKD  II.,  Act  IV. 

I  must  refer  to  a  very  early  period  of  my  life,  were  I  to  point  out 
my  first  achievements  as  a  tale-teller — ^but  I  believe  some  of 
my  old  schoolfellows  can  still  bear  witness  that  I  had  a  distin- 
guished character  for  that  talent,  at  a  time  when  the  applause  of 
my  companions  was  my  recompense  for  the  disgraces  and  pun- 
ishments which  the  future  romance-writer  incurred  for  being  idle 
himself,  and  keeping  others  idle,  during  hours  that  should  have 
been  employed  on  our  tasks.  The  chief  enjoyment  of  my  holi- 
days was  to  escape  with  a  chosen  friend,  who  had  the  same  taste 
with  myself,  and  alternately  to  recite  to  each  other  such  wild 
adventiu-es  as  we  were  able  to  devise.  We  told,  each  in  turn, 
interminable  tales  of  knight-errantry  and  battles  and  enchant- 
ments, which  were  continued  from  one  day  to  an Jner  as  oppor- 
tunity oflfered,  without  our  ever  thinking  of  bringing  them  to  a 
conclusion.  As  we  observed  a  strict  secrecy  on  the  subject  of 
this  intercourse,  it  acquired  all  the  character  of  a  concealed 
pleasure ;  and  we  used  to  select,  for  the  scenes  of  our  indulgence, 
long  walks  through  the  solitary  and  romantic  environs  of 
Arthur's  Seat,  Salisbury  Crags,  Braid  Hills,  and  similar  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  recollection  of  those 
holidays  still  forms  an  oasis  in  the  pilgrimage  which  I  have  to 
look  back  upon. 

When  boyhood  advancing  into  youth  required  more  serious 
studies  and  graver  cares,  a  long  illness  threw  me  back  on  the 
kingdom  of  fiction,  as  if  it  were  by  a  species  of  fatality.     My 
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indisposition  arose,  m  part  at  least,  from  my  having  broken  a 
Uood-vessel ;  and  motion  and  speech  were  for  a  long  time  pro- 
nounced positively  dangerous.  For  several  weeks  I  was  con- 
fined strictly  to  my  bed,  during  which  time  I  was  not  allowed  to 
^peak  above  a  whisper,  to  eat  more  than  a  spocmful  <h:  two  of 
boiled  rice,  or  to  have  more  covering  than  one  thin  count^ipane. 
When  the  reader  is  informed  that  I  was  at  this  time  a  groMring 
youth,  with  the  spirits,  appetite,  and  impatience  of  fifteen,  and 
smffered,  of  course,  greatly  under  this  severe  regimen,  which 
the  repeated  return  of  my  disorder  rendered  indispensable,  he 
will  not  be  surprised  that  I  was  abandoned  to  my  own  dbcre- 
tion,  so  far  as  reading  (my  almost  sole  amusement)  was  con- 
cemed,  and  still  less  so,  that  I  abused  the  indulgence  which  leftr 
my  time  so  much  at  my  own  disposal. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  circulating  library  in  Edinburgh, 
founded,  I  believe,  by  the  celebrated  Allan  Ramsay,  which, 
besides  containing  a  most  respectable  collection  of  books  of 
every  description,  ivas,  as  mi^^t  have  been  expected,  peculiarly 
rich  in  works  of  fiction.  It  exhibited  specimens  of  every  kind 
from  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  the  ponderous  folios  of  Cyrus 
and  Cassandra,  down  to  the  most  approved  works  <^  later  times, 
I  was  plunged  intd  this  great  ocean  of  reading  without  compass 
or  pilot ;  and  unless  when  some  one  had  the  charity  to  |ilay  at 
chess  with  me,  I  was  allowed  to  do  nothing  save  tead,  from 
nu>mii^  to  night.  I  was,  in  kindness  and  pity,  which  was 
perhaps  erroneous,  however  natural,  permitted  to  select  my 
subjects  of  study  at  my  own  pleasure^  upon  the  same  i>rinciple 
that  the  humours  of  chUdren  are  indulged  to  keep  them  out  of 
mischief.  As  my  taste  and  appetite  were  gratified  in  nothing 
else,  I  indemnified  myself  by  becoming  a  glutton  of  books. 
Accordingly,  I  believe  I  read  almost  all  the  romances,  old  plays, 
and  epic  poetry,  in  that  formidable  collection,  and  no  doubt  was 
unconsciously  amassing  materials  for  the  task  in  which  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  be  so  much  employed. 

The  lapse  of  two  years,  during  which  I  was  left  to  the  exerd&e 
of  my  own  will,  was  followed  by  a  temporary  residence  in  the 
country,  where  I  was  again  very  lonely  but  for  the  amusement 
which  I  derived  from  a  good  though  old-fashioned  library.  The 
vfague  and  wild  use  whidi  I  made  of  this  advantage  I  cannot 
describe  better  than  by  referring  my  reader  to  the  desukory 
stodittft  of  Waverley  in  a  similar  situation ;  the  passages  caa* 
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camng  whose  ooorse  of  reading  were  imStated  from  reooUee- 
tions  of  my  owiu — It  must  be  understood  that  the  resemblance 
extends  no  farther. 

Time,  as  it  glided  on,  brought  the  blessings  oi  confirmed 
health  and  personal  strength,  to  a  degree  which  had  never  been 
expected  or  hoped  for.  The  severe  studies  necessary  to  render 
me  fit  for  my  profession  occupied  the  greater  part  of  my  time ; 
and  the  society  of  my  friends  and  companions  vrbo  were  about 
to  enter  life  along  with  me,  filled  up  the  interval  with  the  usual 
amusements  of  young' men.  I  was  in  a  situation  ix^ch  rendered 
serious  labour  indispuisable  ;  for,  neither  possessing,  on  the  one 
hand,  any  of  those  peculiar  advantages  which  are  supposed  to 
fevour  a  hasty  advance  in  the  pn^ession  of  the  law,  nor  being,  on 
the  other  hand,  exposed  to  unusual  obstacles  to  interrupt  my 
pn^ress,  I  might  reasonably  expect  to  succeed  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  trouble  whidi  I  should  take  to  qualify 
myself  as  a  pleader. 

My  early  recollections  of  the  Highland  scenery  and  customs 
made  so  favourable  an  imprasion  in  the  poem  called  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  that  1  was  induced  to  think  of  attempting  some> 
thing  of  the  same  kind  in  prose.  I  had  been  a  good  deal  in  the 
Highlands  at  a  time  when  they  were  much  less  accessible  and 
nuich  less  visited  than  they  have  been  of  late  years,  and  was 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  old  warriors  of  1745,  who  were, 
like  most  veterans,  easily  induced  to  fight  their  battles  over 
again  for  the  benefit  of  a  willing  listener  like  myself.  It  natur- 
ally occurred  to  me  that  the  ancient  traditions  and  high  ^irit  of 
a  people  who,  living  in  a  dviUsed  age  and  country,  retained  so 
strong  a  tincture  of  manners  belonging  to  an  early  period  <^ 
society,  must  afibrd  a  subject  favourable  for  romance,  if  it  should 
not  prove  a  curious  tak  marred  in  the  telling. 

It  was  with  some  idea  of  this  kind  that,  about  the  year  2809, 
I  threw  together  about  one-third  part  of  the  first  volume  of 
Waverley.  It  was  advertised  to  be  published  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Ballantyne,  bookseller  in  Edinburgh  tmder  the  name  of 
"Waverley,  or  'Tis  Fifty  Years  Since,"  a  title  afterwards  altered 
to  **  Tis  Sixty  Years  Since,"  that  the  acfcu^  date  of  publicaticm 
might  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  period  in  which  Uie  scene 
was  laid.  Having  [nroceeded  as  far,  I  think,  as  the  Sevendi 
Chapter,  I  showed  my  work  to  a  critical  friend,  whose  opinioa 
was  unfavoiuable ;  and  having  then  some  po^ical  reputatiolv  i 
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W98  unwilling  to  lisk  the  los$  of  it  by  attemptiag  a  new  style  ot 
CCHnposition.  I  therefore  threw  aside  the  work  I  ha4  com* 
mence4,  without  either  reluctance  oc.remobstrance.  (  ought  ta 
addf  that  diough  my  ingeoious  firiend's  sentence  was  afterwards 
reversed  on  an  appeal  to  the  public,  it  cannot  be  considered  as 
any  imputation  on  his  good  taste^  for  the  specimen  subjected  to 
his  criticism  did  not  extend  beyond  the  departure  of  the  herofor 
Scotland,  and,  consequently,  had  not  entered  uPon  the  part  o£ 
the  story  which  was  fiioally  found  most  interesting. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  portion  of  the  manuscript  was  laid 
aside  in  the  drawers  of  an  old  writing-desk,  which,  on  my  first 
coming  to  reside  at  Abbotsford  in  z8xi,  was  placed  in  a  lumber 
gan<et,  and  entirely  forgotten.  Thus»  though  I  sometimes, 
among  othtir  litetigry  avocaiaons,  turned  my  thoughts  to  the 
coQ/dnuattoo  of  the  romance  whidi  I  had  commenced,  yet  as  I 
eouM  not  find  what  I  had  already  written,  after  searching  such 
repositories  -as  were  within  my  reach,  and  was  too  indolent  to 
attempt  to  write  it  anew  from  memory,  I  as  often  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  that  nature. 

Two  circumstances  in  particular  recalled  my  recdUection  of  the 
mislaid  mimuscript.  The  ,fii«t  was  the  extended  and  wiill- 
merited  fame  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  whose  Irish  characters  have 
gone  so  far  to  make  the  English  familiar  with  the  character  of 
their  gay  and  kind>hearted  neighbours  ^f  Ireland,  that  sh^  may 
be  truly  said  to  have  doa»  more  towards  completing  the  Union 
than  perluq>s  aU  the  legislative  enactments  by  which  it  has  been 
followed  up. 

Without  being  so  presumptuous  as  to  hope  to  emulate  the  rich 
humour,  pathetic  tenderness,  and  admii»ble  tact,  which  pervade 
the  wiMrks  of  my  accomplished  friend,  I  felt  that  something 
might  be  attempted  for  my  own  country  of  the  same  kind  with 
that  which  Miss  Edgeworth  so  fortunately  achieved  for  Ireland 
— something  which  might  introduce  her  natives  to  those  of  the 
sister  kingdom  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  they  had  been 
placed  hitherto^  and  tend  to  procure  sympathy  for  their  virtues 
and  indulgence  for  their  foibles.  J  thought  also  that  much  <^ 
what  I  wanted  in  talent  might  be  made  up  by  the  intimate  su> 
qu^^atance  with  the  subject  which  I  could  lay  claim  to  possess, 
as  having  travelled  through  most  parts  of  Scotland,  both  High- 
land and  Lowland ;  having  been  familiar  with  the  elder  as  well 
as  more  modem  race ;  and  having  had  from  my  infancy  free  and 
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unrestrained  doramunication  with  all  ranks  of  my  countrymen^ 
from  the  Scottish  peer  to  the  Scottish  ploughman.  Such 
ideas  often  occurred  to  me,  and  constituted  an  ambitious 
branch  of  my  theory^  however  far  short  I  may  have  fallen  oi  it 
in  practice. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  triumphs  oi  Miss  Edgewrath  which 
worked  in  me  emulation,  and  disturbed  my  indolence.  I 
chanced  actually  to  engage  in  a  work  which  formed  a  sort  of 
essay  piece,  and  gave  me  hope  that  I  might  in  time  become 
free  of  the  craft  of  Romahoe^writing,  and  be  esteemed  a  tolerable 
workman. 

Waverley  was  published  in  1814,  and  ai  the  titkf  page  was 
without  the  name  oi  the  author,  the  work  was  left  to  win  its  way 
in  the  w<»-ld  without  any  of  the  usual  recommendations.  Its 
progress  was  for  some  time  slow ;  but  after  the  first  two  or  diree 
months,  its  popularity  had  increased  in  a  d^ree  which  must 
have  satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  author,  had  these  been  far 
more  sanguine  than  he  ev<si*  enteitahwd. 

Great  anxiety  was  expressed  to  learn  the  nam^  of  the  author^ 
but  on  thb  no  authentic  mfbrmation  could  be  attained^  My 
original  motive  for  publishing  the  Work  anonymously,  was  the 
consciousness  that  it  was  an  experiment  on  the  public  taste 
whidi  might  very  probably  fail,  and  therefwe  ttere  was  no 
occasifMi  to  take  on  myself  the  personal  risk  of  discomfiture. 
For  this  purpose  considerable  -preoatitioiis  w^«  us6d  to  preserve 
secrecy.  My  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Mr.  James  BaUantyne, 
who  printed  these  Novels,  had  the  exclusive  task  of  correspond- 
ing with  the  Author,  who  thus  had  not  only  the  advantage  of  his 
professiuoal  talents,  but  also  of  his  cricioal  abilitieSi  Th^ 
original  manuscript,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  o<^y^  was 
transcribed  under  Mr.  Ballantyoe's  eye  by  confident^  |)ersons ; 
nor  was  there  an  mstanCe  of  treachery  during  the  many  years 
in  which  these  precautions  were  resorted  tOj  although  vaiious 
individuals  were  employed  at  different  times.  Double  proof- 
sheets  were  regularly  printed  off.  One  *ras  f<H-warded  to  the 
author  by  Mr.  Ballantyne^,  and  the  alterations  which  it  received 
were,  by  his  own  hand,  copied  upon  the  other  proof-sheet  fotr 
the  use  of  the  printers,  so  that  even  the  cwrected  proofs  of  the 
author  were  never  seen  in  the  pri|iting  office ;  and  thus  th6 
curiosity  of  such  eager  inquires  as  made  the  most  minute  in- 
vestigation, was  entupely  at  faults 
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But  altliDugfa  tibe  cause  of  cooceaUng  the  author's  name  in  the 
first  instance,  when  the  reception  of  Waverley  was  doubtful,  -was 
natural  enough,  it  is  more  difficult,  it  ^may  be  thought,  to 
account  for  the  same  desire  far  Secrecy  during  the  subsequeni 
editions,  to  the  amount  of  betwixt  eleven  and  twelve  thousand 
copies,  which  followed  each  other  dose,  and  proved  the  success 
of  the  work.  I  am  soiry  I  can  give  little  satisfaction  to  queries 
on  this  subject.  I  have  already  stated  elsewhere,  that  I  can 
render  little  better  reason  for  choosing  to  remain  anonymous, 
than  by  saying  with  Shylock,  that  such  was  my  humour.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  I  had  not  the  usual  stimulus  for  desiring 
personal  reputation,  the  desire,  namely,  to  float  amidst  the  con- 
versation of  men.  Of  literary  faime^  .whether  merited  or  un- 
deserved)  I  had  already  as  much  as  might  have  contained  a 
mind  mort  ambitiDUS  thaA  mine ;  and  in  entering  into  this  new 
contest  for  reputation,  I  might  be  said  rather  to  endanger  what 
I  had,  than  to  have  any  considerable  chance  of  acquiring  more. 
I  was  affected,  too,  by  none  of  those  motives  which,  at  an  earlier 
period  <^  life,  would  doubtless  have  operated  upon  me.  My 
friendships  were  f<»med,^— my  place  in  society  fixed, — my  life 
had  attained  its  middle  coiu-se.  My  condition  in  society  was 
higher  perhaps  than  I  deserved,  certainly  as  high  as  I  wished, 
and  there  was  scarce  any  degree  of  literary  success  which  could 
have  greatly  altered  or  improved  my  personal  condition. 

I  was  not,  therefore;  touched  by  the  spur  of  ambition,  usually 
srimulating  o»  such  occasions  ;  and  yet  I  ought  to  stand  excul- 
pated from  the  change  of  ungracious  or  unbecoming  indifference 
to  public  applause.  I  did  not  the  less  feel  gratitude  for  the 
public  favotu-,  although  I  did  not  prpclaim  it,— as  the  lover  who 
wears  his  mistress's  favour  in  his  bosom,  is  as  proud,  though  not 
so  vain  of  possessing  it,  as  another  who  displays  the  token  of 
her  grace  upon  his  bonoet.  Far  from  such  an  ungracious  state 
<^  mind,  I  h^ve  seldom  felt  more  satisfaction  than  when,  return- 
in^from  ai)leasure  voyage,  I  found  Waverley  in  the  zenith  of 
popularity,  and  public  curiosity  iq  ftdl  cry  after  the  name  of  the 
author.  The  knowledge  that  I  had  th«^  public  approbati<m,  was 
like  having  the  property  of  a  hidden  treasure,  not  les9  grati- 
fying to  the  owner  than  if  ^  the  world, knew  that  it*yr9!ihis 
own.  Another  advantage  was  connected  with  the.  secrecy  which 
I  observed.  I  could  ai^;>ear,  or  retreat  from  the  stage  at  plea- 
sure, without  attracting  any  porscaal  notice  or  dtteotion,  othtr 
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tlkftn*  what  might  be  firandcd  oa  suspkioft  only.  In  my  own 
porsoa  also,  as  a  succeasfbl  authcv  in  another  department  <^ 
literature,  I  m^ht  have  been  diar^g^  with  too  frequent  iatra« 
sions  on  die  public  patience ;  but  the  Author  oi  Wavexiey  was 
in  this  re^MOt  as  impassible  to  the  tritic,  as  theOiost  of  Hamlet 
to  the  partisan  ci  Marcellus.  Pertiaps  the  curiosity  of  the 
public,  irritaled  by  the  existence  of  a  secret,  and  kept  afloat  by 
the  discussions  which  todc  place  on  the  subject  frmn  time  to  time, 
went  a  good  way  to  maintain  an  tmabated  interest  in  these  fre- 
quent publications.  There  was  a  mystery  concerning  the  author, 
iK^ich  each  new  novel  was  expected  to  assist  in  unravelling,  al- 
though it  might  in  other  re^Mcts  rank  lower  than  its  predecessors. 

I  may  perhaps  be  thought  guilty  of  affectation,  should  I  allege 
as  one  reason  of  my  silence,  a  secret  dislike  to  enter  on  personal 
discussions  concerning  my  own  literary  labours.  It  is  in  every 
case  a  dangerous  faitercourse  for  an  author  to  be  dwelling  con- 
tinually among  those  who  make  his  writings  a  frequent  and 
familiar  subject  of  convMsation,  but  who  must  necessarily  be 
partial  judges  of  works  composed  in  their  own  society.  The 
habits  of  self-importance^  which  are  thus  acquired  by  authors, 
are  highly  injurious  to  a  well-regulated  mind  ^  for  the  cup  of 
flattery,  if  it  does  not,  like  that  of  Circe^  reduce  men  to  the 
level  of  beasts,  is  sure,  if  eageriy  drained,  to  bring  the  best  and 
the  ablest  down  to  that  of  fools.  This  risk  was  in  tomt  degree 
prevented  by  the  mask  which  I  wcne ;  and  my  own  stores  of 
self-conceit  were  left  to  their  natural  course,  without  being 
enhanced  by  the  partiality  of  friends,  or  adulation  of  flatterers. 

If  I  am  asked  further  reasons  for  the  c<niduct  I  have  long 
observed,  I  can  only  resort  to  the  estphmation  supplied  by  a 
critic  as  friendly  as  he  is  intelligent ;  namely,  that  the  mental 
organization  of  the  Novelist  must  be  characterised,  to  speak 
craniblogically,  by  an  extraordinary  development  of  the  pas^<m 
fcr  dditescency !  I  the  rather  suspect  some  natural  disposition 
of  this  kind;  for,  from  the  instant  I  perceived  the  extittne 
curiosity  muiifested  on  the  subject,  I  f^  a  secret  siitiifaction  in 
baffling  it,  for  which,  when  its  unimportance  is  considered,  I 
do  not  well  know  how  to  account. 

Thermal  truth  is,  that  I  never  expected  or  hoped  to  disguise 
Wy  connection  with  these  Novels  from  anv  one  who  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  me.  The  number  of  coincidences  which 
necessarily  existed  between  narratives  recounted,  modes  of  ex- 
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pression,  and  opinions  broached  in  these  Tales,  and  such  as  were 
used  by  their  author  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  must  have 
been  far  too  great  to  permit  any  of  my  familiar  acquaintances 
to  dou^t  the  identity  betwixt  tiieir  friend  and  the  Autho^  of 
Waverley ;  and  I  believe  they  were  all  morally  convinced  of  it. 
But  while  I  was  myself  silent,  their  belief  could  not  weigh 
much  more  with  the  world  than  that  of  others ;  their  opinions 
and  reasoning  were  liable  to  be  taxed  with  partiality,  or  con- 
fronted with  opposing  arguments  and  opinions ;  and  the  question 
was  not  so  much,  whether  I  should  be  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  author,  in  spite  of  my  own  denial,  as  whether  even  my 
own  avowal  of  the  works,  if  such  should  be  made,  trould  be 
sufficient  to  put  me  in  undisputed  possession  of  that  character. 

The  volumes,  therefore,  to  which  the  present  pages  form  a 
Preface,  are  entirely  the  composition  of  the  Author  by  whom 
they  are  now  acknowledged,  with  the  exception,  always,  of 
avowed  quotations,  and  such  unpremeditated  and  involuntary 
plagiarisms  as  can  scarce  be  guarded  against  by  any  one  who 
has  read  and  written  a  greal  deal.  The  original  manuscripts 
are  all  in  existence,  and  entirely  written  {horresco  refcreus)  in 
the  Author's  own  hand,  excepting  during  the  yesurs  1818  and 
1819,  when,  being  affected  with  severe  illness,  he  was  obliged  to 
employ  the  assistance  of  a  friendly  amanuensis. 

The  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  secret  was  necessarily  en- 
trusted, or  communicated  by  chance,  amounted  I  should  think 
to  twenty  at  least,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  obliged  for  the  fidelity 
with  which  they  observed  that  trust,  until  the  derangement  of 
the  affairs  of  my  publishers,  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.,  and 
the  exposure  of  their  accompt-books,  which  was  the  necessary 
consequence,  rendered  secrecy  no  longer  possible. 

If,  like  a  spoiled  child,  he  has  sometimes  abused  or  triHed 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  public,  he  feels  himself  entitled  to 
fidl  beUef,  when  he  exculpates  himself  from  the  charge  of  having 
been  at  any  time  insensible  of  their  kindnesti 
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NOTES. 

Scottish  Inns— p.  47. 

The  courtesy  of  an  invitation  to  partake  a  traveller's  meal,  or 
at  least  that  of  being  invited  to  share  whatever  liquor  the  guest 
callpd  for,  was  expected  by  certain  old  landlords  in  Scotland 
even  in  the  youth  of  the  author.  In  requital,  mine  host  was 
always  furnished  with  the  news  of  the  coimtry,  and  was  pro- 
bably a  little  of  a  humourist  to  boot.  The  devolution  of  the 
whole  actual  business  and  drudgery  of  the  inn  upon  the  poor 
gudewife,  was  very  common  among  the  Scottish  Bonifaces. 

Scottish  Manor-houses— p.  54. 
There  is  no  particular  mansion  described  under  the  name  of 
Tully-Veolan  ;  but  the  peculiarities  of  the  description  occur  in 
various  old  Scottish  seats.  The  house  of  Warrender  upon 
Bruntsfield  Links,  and  that  of  Old  Ravelston,  belonging,  the 
former  to  Sir  George  Warrender,  the  latter  to  Sir  Alexander 
Keith,  have  both  contributed  several  hints  to  the  description  in 
the  text.  The  House  of  Dean,  near  Edinbiu-gh,  has  also  sdme 
points  of  resemblance  with  Tully-Veolan.  The  Author  has, 
however,  been  informed,  that  the  House  of  Grandtully  resembles 
that  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  still  more  than  any  of  the 
above. 

Stirrup-Cup— p.  71. 

A  company,  after  having  taken  leave  of  their  host,  often  went 
to  finish  the  evening  at  the  clachan  or  village,  in  "womb  of 
tavern."  Their  entertainer  always  accompanied  them  to  take 
the  stirrup-cup,  which  often  occasioned  a  long  and  late  revel. 

Black-Mail — ^p.  in. 
The  levying  of  black-mail  was,  before  1745,  practised  by 
several  chiefs  of  very  high  rank,  who,  in  doing  so,  contended 
that  they  were  lending  the  laws  the  assistance  of  their  arms  and 
swords,  and  affording  a  protection  which  could  not  be  obtained 
from  the  magistracy  in  the  distiu-bed  state  of  the  country. 

LocHABBR  Axe — ^p.  xi6. 
The  Town-guard  of  Edinburgh  were,  till  towards  the  end  of 
last  century,  armed  with  this  weapon  when  on  their  police  duty. 
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There  was  a  hook  at  the  back  of  the  axe,  which  the  ancient 
Highlanders  used  to  assist  them  to  climb  over  walls,  fixing  the 
hook  upon  it,  and  raising  themselves  by  the  handle.  The  axe, 
which  was  aJso  much  used  by  the  natives  of  Ireland,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  into  both  countries  from 
Scandinavia. 

Kind  Gallows  of  Crieff— p.  13a. 
This  celebrated  gibbet  was  standing  at  the  western  end  of  the 
town  of  Crieff,  in  Perthshire.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Highlanders 
used  to  touch  their  bonnets  as  they  passed  a  place  which  had 
been  fatal  to  many  of  their  countrymen,  with  the  ejaculation — 
*' God  bless  her  nain  sell,  and  the  Teil  tamn  you!"  It  may 
therefore  have  been  called  kind,  as  being  a  sort  of  native  or 
kindred  place  of  doom  to  those  who  suffered  there,  as  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  natural  destiny. 

Forfeited  Estates — ^p.  142. 

This  happened  on  many  occasions.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till 
after  the  total  destruction  of  the  clan  influence,  after  1745, 
that  purchasers  could  be  found  who  offered  a  fair  price  for  the 
estates  forfeited  in  17x5,  which  were  then  brought  to  sale  by  the 
creditors  of  the  York-Buildings  Company,  who  had  purchased 
the  whole,  or  greater  part,  from  Government  at  a  very  small 
price.  Even  so  late  as  the  period  first  mentioned,  the  prejudices 
of  the  public  in  favotw  of  the  heirs  of  the  forfeited  families  threAV 
various  impediments  in  the  way  of  intending  purchasers  of  such 
property. 

A  Scottish  Dinner  Table— p.  150. 

In  the  nuiid>er  of  persons  of  all  ranks  who  assembled  at  the 
same  table,  though  by  no  means  to  discuss  the  same  fare,  the 
Highland  Chiefs  only  retained  a  custom  which  had  been  for- 
merly  universally  observed  throughout  Scotland. 

*'  Waterfall  "—p.  164. 
The  description  of  the  waterfall  mentioned  in  this  chapter  i» 
taken  from  that  of  Ledeard,  at  the  farm  so  called  on  the  northern 
side  of  Lochard,  and  near  the  head  of  the  Lake,  four  or  five 
miles  from  Aberfoyle.  It  is  upon  a  small  scale,  but  otherwise 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  cascades  it  is  possible  to  behold. 
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Highland  Gathbrings-^P.  x8x. 
The  Author  has  been  sometimes  accused  of  confounding  fiction 
•with  reality.  He  therefore  thinks  it  necessary  to  state,  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  hunting  described  in  the  text  as  preparatory 
to  the  insurrection  of  1745,  is,  so  far  as  he  knows,  entirely 
imaginary.  But  ijt  is  well  known  such  a  great  hunting  was  held 
in  the  Forest  of  Braemar,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  as  preparatory  to  the  Rebellion  of  1715  ;  and  most  of  the 
Hi|[hland  Chieftains  who  afterwards  engaged  in  that  civil  com- 
motion were  present  on  this  occasion. 

Politeness  of  the  Highlanders — p.  221. 
The  Highlander,  in  former  times,  had  always  a  high  idea  of 
his  own  gentility,  and  was  anxious  to  impress  the  same  upon 
those  with  whom  he  conversed.  His  language  abounded  in  the 
phrases  of  courtesy  and  compliment ;  and  the  habit  of  carrying 
arms,  and  mixing  with  those  who  did  so,  made  it  particularly 
desirable  they  should  use  cautious  politeness  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other. 

Parties  in  the  Church  op  Scotland— p.  237. 
The  Rev.  John  Erskine,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine, 
and  a  most  excellent  man,  headed  the  Evangelical  party  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  at  the  time  when  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Robertson,  the  historian,  was  the  leader  of  the  Moderate  party. 
These  two  distinguished  persons  were  colleagues  in  the  Old 
Grey-Friars'  Church,  Edinburgh ;  and,  however  much  they 
differed  in  church  politics,  preserved  the  most  perfect  harmony 
as  piiva'te  fHends,  and  as.  clergymen  serving  die  same  oure, 

Mac-Farlane's  Lantern— p,  285, 
The  clan  of  Mac-Farlane,  occupying  the  fastnesses  of  the 
western  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  were  great  depredators  on  the 
Low  Coimtry ;  and  as  their  excursions  weie  made  usually  by 
night,  the  moon  was  proverbially  called  thehr  lantern. 

Castle  of  Dounk— p.  287. 
In  1745-6,  as  stated  in  the  text,  a  garrison  on  the  part  of  the 
Chevalier  was  put  into  the  castle,  then  less  ruinous  than  at  pre« 
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sent.  It  was  commanded  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  Ballocb>  as  governor 
for  Prince  Charles.  This  castle  became  at  that  time  the  actual 
scene  of  a  romantic  escape  made  by  John  Home,  the  author  of 
Douglas,  and  some  other  prisoners,  who,  having  been  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  were  Confined  there  by  the  insurgents. 

Gak  out— p.  393. 
To  go  out^  oc  to  have  been  out,  in  Scotland,  was  a  conventional 
phrase  similar  to  that  of  the  Irish  respecting  a  man  having  been 
*r/,  both  having  reference  to  an  individual  who  had  been 
engaged  in  insurrection.  It  was  accounted  ill-breeding  in  Scot- 
land, about  forty  years  since,  to  use  the  phrase  rebellion  or 
rebel,  whidi  might  be  interpreted  by  some  of  the  parties  present 
as  a  personal  insult.  It  was  also  esteemed  more  polite  even  for 
staunch  Whigs  to  denominate  Charles  Edward  the  Chevalier, 
than  to  speak  of  him  as  the  Pretender ;  and  this  kind  of  accom- 
modating courtesy  was  usually  observed  in  society  where  indi- 
viduals of  each  party  mixed  on  friendly  terms. 

Irish  Officers— p.  305. 
Divisions  early  showed  themselves  in  the  Chevaliel-'s  little 
army,  not  only  amongst  the  independent  chieftains,  who  were  far 
too  proud  to  brook  subjection  to  each  other,  but  betwixt  the 
Scotch  and  Charles's  governor  O'SuUivan,  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
who,  with  some  of  his  countrymen  bred  in  the  Irish  Brigade  in 
the  service  of  the  King  of  France,  had  an  influence  with  the 
Adventurer,  much  resented  by  the  Highlanders,  who  were  sen- 
sible that  their  own  clans  made  the  chief  or  rather  the  only 
strength  of  his  enterprise. 

The  Doutelle— p.  315. 
The  DoutelU  was  an  armed  vessel,  which  brought  a  small 
supply  of  money  and  arms  from  France  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
surgents. 

Andrea  di  Ferrara— p.  368. 

The  name  of  Andrea  di  Ferrara  is  inscribed  on  all  the  Scottish 

broadswords  which  are  accounted  of  peculiar  excellence.    Who 

this  artist  was,  what  were  his  fortunes,  and  when  he  flourished, 

have  hitherto  defied  the  research  of  antiquaries ;  only  it  is  in 
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Keneral  bdiered  that  Andrea  di  Ferrara  was  a  Spanish  or  Italian 
artilficer,  brought  over  by  James  IV.  or  V.  to  instruct  the  Scots 
in  the  manufacture  of  sword  blades. 

Oath  upon  thb  Dikk— p.  45a 
As  the  heathen  deities  contracted  an  indelible  obligation  if 
they  swore  by  Styx,  the  Scottish  Highlanders  had  usually 
some  peculiar  solemnity  attached  to  an  oath  which  they  in- 
tended should  be  binding  on  them.  Very  freqtiently  it  consisted 
in  laying  their  hand,  as  they  swore,  on  their  own  drawn  dir^ ; 
whidi  dagger,  becoming  a  party  to  the  transaction,  was  invoked 
to  punish  any  bveadi  ci  faith.  But  by  whatever  ritual  the 
oath  was  sanctioned,  the  party  was  extremely  desirous  to  keep 
secret  what  the  especial  oath  was,  whidi  he  considered  as  irre- 
vocable. This  was  a  matter  of  great  convenience,  as  he  fek 
no  scruple  in  breaking  h^s  asseveration  when  made  in  any  other 
form  than  that  which  he  accounted  as  peculiarly  solemn  ;  and 
therefore  readily  granted  any  engagement  which  bound  him  no 
longer  than  he  inclined.  Whereas,  if  the  oath  which  he  ac- 
counted inviolable  was  once  publicly  known,  no  party  with 
whom  he  might  have  occasion  to  contract  would  have  rested 
satisfied  with  any  other. 
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PRINCIPAL  SCOTTISH   WORDS    USED  IN 
SIR  WALTER   SCOTT'S   NOVELS. 


AhulsiefneHts,  habiliments. 

Aefauld,  honest. 

Again  e'en,  before  evening. 

AJunt,  behind. 

AiblinSf  perhaps. 

Aifre,  sour. 

Atrt,  quarter,  to  direct. 

AJee,  awry. 

Allenarly,  alone. 

Archilowet  a  peace-oflfering. 

Ark,  a  chest. 

Aries,  engagement  money. 

Auld/arran,  sagacious. 

Aver,  SL  cart  horse. 

Awmrie,  a  cupboard. 


BartH,  yeast. 
BatU,  the  colic 
Baudron,  a  cat. 
Baulder,  truer. 
Baxter,  a  baker. 
Bear,  barley. 
Bedral,  sexton. 
Begrutten,  oven^'epL 
Begunk.  deception. 
Beild,  shelter. 
Bein,  comfortable. 
Belive,  directhr. 
Bent,  the  road. 
Bicker,  a  bowl. 
Bigging,  building. 


Biggonet,  a  linen  cap. 
Bike,  a  nest. 
Bink,  a  ^te-rack. 
Birkie,  a  smart  fellow. 
Birl,  to  toss. 
Bittle,  a  wooden  mallet. 
Bittock,  a  good  bit. 
Blackavised.  darkfaced. 
Biawart,  a  blue-bottle. 
Blether,  nonsense. 
Blnnker,  a  cloth  printer. 
Bole,  an  aperture. 
Bonally,  a  parting  drink. 
Bonnte-walltee,  gewgaws. 
Bourd,  a  joke. 
Bourock,  a  mound. 
Bowie,  a  milk  bowL 
Brae,  a  hill-side. 
Brander,  to  broil. 
Brattach,  a  standard. 
Brattle,  a  race. 
Brecham,  a  horse  collar. 
Bree,  Broo,  broth. 
Brent,  smooth. 
Brewis,  broth. 
Brickie,  ticklish. 
Brink,  to  possess. 
Broche,  a  roasting  tpit 
Brock,  a  badger. 
Brockit,  whitefaced. 
Brod,  a  board^  a  plate. 
Browtt,  brewing. 
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Suckie,  ft  dielL 
Buirdlyy  manly. 
Bumbcutedt  stupefied. 
Bunker^  a  cupboard. 
Bumt/uwind,  a  blacksmith. 

CadUt  a  street  porter. 
Cailltachf  an  old  woman. 
Caliant,  a  young  lad. 
Caller,  fresh. 
Collet,  the  head  ;  a  cap. 
Calm  soug^k,  a  quiet  tongue. 
Camsteary,  perverse. 
Canny,  smrewd. 
Cantle,  cro^^n  of  the  head. 
Cantrips,  trickis. 
Canty,  cheerful 
Capernoited,  peevish. 
Carcake,  a  pancake. 
Carfuffle,  agitation. 
Carritch,  catechism. 
Ca''thtv\  a  distiurbance. 
Coup,  a  DowL 


Cavey,  a  hen-coop. 
Chafts^  the  iaws. 
Chancy,  safe 


Chappin,  a  liquid  measure. 
Ckield,  a  person. 
Chuckle,  a  round  pebble. 
Clachan,  a  village. 
CloHjamfray,  rabble. 
Clarty,  dirty. 
Claught,  seized. 
Clovers,  gossip. 
Cleugk,  a  ravme. 
C^/,  a  cloth ;  a  hoof. 
Clour,  a  knock. 
Cockemony,  a  head  ornament. 
Ca/,  a  pillow. 
C<j^,  a  merchant. 
Cogging,  empty. 
Cogie,  a  wooden  basin. 
Collieshangie,  a  quarreL 
Corbie,  a  crow. 
C<w<^,  to  upset. 
Ciw,  tnit  short. 


Crack,  to  oonverM. 
Craig,  the  neck. 
Crawstep,  the  groundstep. 
Crea^k,  a  foray. 
Cfv«^  a  basket. 
CreTOels,  scrofula. 
CroMse,  self-confident. 
Cuaay,  a  donkey. 
Cuittle,  to  tickle. 
Curlie  tourlie,  twisting. 
C»r»,  a  small  quantity. 
Cumey,  round. 
Cusser,  a  stallion. 
Cutty,  a  worthless  woman. 


Daj^ng,  fun. 

Daiker,  to  saunter. 

Dander,  a  cinder. 

Deray,  disorder. 

Dem,  dark^  hidden. 

Z>z>,  a  plaything. 

Di^ht,  to  wipe. 

27z^,  to  beat. 

j9/it«,  trim,  scornful. 

Dirdum,  a  disturbance. 

2?«>/,  to  vibrate. 

Dittay,  an  indictment. 

Divot,  a  turf. 

Doch-an-dorrach,  a  stirrup-cup. 

Donnart,  stupid. 

Dorlach,  a  valise. 

Dottrel,  stupid. 

Doup,  the  bottom. 

Dour,  stubborn. 

Dourlach,  a  quiver* 

Dovor,  stupor. 

Dffui,  can. 

Domed,  worthless.  ^ 

Downa,  don't  like. 

2?r^*,  to  suffer. 

Dreigh,  dry. 

Droghling,  puny. 

Drouthy,  thu^ty.  , 

27t^,  a  dirty  pooL 

Duds,  clothes. 

Dule-weeds,  mourning. 
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Duncht  to  nudge. 
Dtuanif  a  swoon. 
Dwiningf  declining. 

Earded,  buried. 
EasseL  eastward. 
Ebb,  shallow.  ^ 
Eident,  attentive. 
Eildingf  fueL 
Ettkiy,  easily. 
Erne,  uncle. 
Ettie,  desire. 
Evendown,  downright. 
Ewesi,  adjacent. 
Ewkinz,  itching. 
jE^;r^x,  hysterics. 

Fairstratt  naturaL 
Fallals,  gaudy  attire. 
Fard,  to  embellish. 
Farl,  fourth  part. 
Farrant,  shrewd. 
Fash,  trouble. 
Fashions,  worr^g. 
Feal,  turf. 
Feck,  part. 
Feckless,  feeble. 
Fend,  to  provide. 
Fere,  entu-e. 
Ferlie,  wonderful 
Fickle,  to  puzzle. 
Fifish,  crazy. 
Ftssell,  to  bustle. 
Fitaenless,  tasteless. 
FUech,  to  wheedle. 
Flemit,  scared. 
Flesher,  a  butcher. 
Fle^,  to  frighten. 
Fltsk-ma-hoy,  a  silly  flirt. 
Flit,  to  remove. 
Flowmoss,  wet  most. 
Fluff-gibs,  squibs. 
Flyte,  to  scold. 
Forbye,  besides. 
Forfain,     Fotfougktets, 
hausted. 


GLOSSARY. 

Forgather^  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with. 
Foment,  in  front  of. 
Forpit,  fourth  part  of  a  peck. 
Fey,  an  entertainment. 
Fozy,  spongy. 
Frackest,  lk>ldest. 
Freit,  an  omen. 
Fremdt,  strange. 
Fristed,  delayed. 
Fyke,  to  perplex. 


Gah,  the  mouth. 

Gaberlunzie,  a  beggar.  ^ 

Gaedown,  a  merry-making. 

Galdragon,  a  sorcerer. 

Gallaglass,  an  armed  retainer. 

Galligaskins,  wide  trousers. 

Gangrel,  vagrant. 

Gai^gthereout,  wandering. 

Gar,  to  compel. 

Ganger,  an  exciseman. 

Gaunt,  to  yawn. 

Gawsie,  plump. 

Geck^  to  jeer. 

Gee,  the  pet. 

Geixenea,  leaky. 

Gey,  very. 

Gw-gaff^  t»t  fo'  tat 

Gillravaging,  tumultuous. 

Gilpy^  a  Boisterous  person. 

Gin,  if. 

(7/(9,  a  deep  ravine. 

Girdj  a  hoop. 

Girdle,  round   iron   plate  for 

baking  cakes. 
Gimel,  a  meal-chest. 
Glaiks,  deception. 
Gledge,  sly-looking. 
Gleed,  twisted. 
Gleg,  guick.  ^ 
C7/r^  immediate. 
Gltsk,  a  glimpse. 
Glune-amie,  a  Highlander. 
Glunsh,  eloomy-looking. 
Gomeral,&  dunce. 
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Gcwk^  a  fool. 
Go-w^en,  a  handfuU 
Graadan,  scorched  grain. 
Gratthf  furniture. 
Greet,  to  weep. 
Grew,  to  shiver. 
Grewsomej  frightfuL 
Grice,  a  pig. 

Grieve,  bailiff,  or  foreman. 
Gripple,  rapacious. 
Qumple foisted,  sulky. 
Gumption,  common  sense. 
Gusting,  gratifying. 
Gyre-carline,  hobgoblin. 
Gyte,  foolish. 


Hoivdie,  a  midwife, 
Howk,  to  dig.  ^  ^ 
Hurdies,  the  loins. 
Hurleyhouse,   a  ruinous  man 

sion. 
Hussy t  a  jade. 


Ilk,  Ilka,  each. 
Ill-deedy-gettf   a.  mischievous 

urchin. 
Infang  and  outfang,  the  right 

of  trying  thieves. 
Ingan,  an  onion.. 
Ingle,  the  fireside. 
Ingyrtf  to  insinuate. 


Haffi.ts,  cheeks. 

Hafflin,  half-grown. 

Hallau,  partition  at  the  door- 
way. 

Hallenshaker,  a  shabby  fellow. 

HcUlion,  a  clumsy  fellow. 

Halse,  hause,  the  throat. 

Hamesucken,  assaulting  a  per- 
son in  his  own  house. 

Hansel,  a  present. 

Hantle,  a  quantity. 

Harle,  to  drag. 

Hams,  brains. 

Hattit'kit,  curdled  milk. 

Hauld,  habitation. 

Havers,  nonsense. 

Haznngs,  behaviour. 

Heck  and  manger,  in  a  liberal 
manner. 

Heeze,  to  lift  ui>. 

Hempie,  a  roguish  person. 

Herskip,  plunder. 

Heuck,  a  sickle. 

Hirdy-girdy,  confusion. 

Hirple,  to  hobble. 

Hirsel,  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Hoast,  a  cough. 

Hooly,  softly. 

Houf,  a  haunt. 

Hough,  the  thigh. 


J^-^SSr.  to  prick. 
Jalouse,  suspect. 
yannock,  a  cake. 
yarto,  dearest. 
yaugs,  saddle-bags. 
yaw,  a  wave. 
yaw-hole,  a  gutter. 
yeddart-cast,  trial  after  execu- 
tion. 
yimply,  sparingly. 
yoctaleg,  a  clasp  knife, 
yokul,  yes,  sir. 
yookery-pookery,  juggling. 
yottk,  to  bend. 


Kaim,  a  comb. 
Kain,  a  tax  in  kind. 
Kale-yard,  kitchen-garden. 
Kebbie,  a  hooked  st^. 
Kebbuck,  a  cheese. 
Keek,  to  peep. 
Keltie,  quite. 
Kemp,  to  strive. 
Keti,  to  know. 
Kenspeckle,  conspicuous. 
Kepp,  to  catch. 
Kerne,  a  follower. 
Kinrick,  kingdom. 
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Kippage.  a  fit  of  temper. 
KtttU,  difficult. 
KnaPt  to  break. 
Kraem,  a  stalL 
Kve^  oxen." 

Kyloes^  Highland  cattle. 
Kythet  to  s 


Laigh^  low. 

Lammtr,  Lamour,  amber. 

Landlouptr,  charlatan. 

LangneBbit,  nondescript. 

Lapper^  curdled. 

Lassock^  a  young  girL 

Lave^  the  rest. 

La7vtng,  a  tavern  reckoning. 

Leesome^  pleasant. 

Lruch^  laughed. 

Lifty  the  air. 

Lightly^  undervalue. 

Ltlty  to  sing. 

Limmer,  an  impudent  person. 

Li^Pen,  to  trust. 

Ltther,  lazy. 

Lock,  a  small  quantity. 

Loo/t  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Loon,  a  fellow. 

Loopy,  crafty. 

Losen,  a  window* 

Lound,  quiet. 

Loup,  to  jump. 

X<m>,  a  flame. 

Xiff;  the  earv 

Lug  and  horn,  neck  and  crop 

Lum,  a  chimney. 

Lunzie,  a  wallet. 

Lunt,  a  light. 

LurdofUf  slow. 


Meltith,  food. 
Mense,  sense. 
Menseful,  mindful. 
Messan,  a  cur. 
Midden,  a  dustheap. 
Mint,  mute. 
Minnie,  mother. 
Mint,  to  aim. 
Mirk,  dusk. 
Mirlizoes,  giddiness. 
Misca,  to  malign. 
Mischanter,  mischief. 
Miser,  a  miserable  person. 
MisguggUd,  mangled. 
Misieared,  misbehaved. 
Mistryst,  to  doubt. 
Mittans,  fingerless  gloves. 
Mouls,  the  earth. 
Mousted,  scented. 
Mttckie,  much. 
Muirpits,  young  grouse. 
JJf w//,  a  snuff-box. 
Murgeons,  mouths. 
Mutch,  a  cap. 
My-certie,  good  gracious. 
My-ianef  alone. 

Napery,  table  linen. 
Nashgabs,  insolence. 
AV^,  the  nose. 
Neist,  next. 
Neuk,  the  comer. 
Nicker,  a  horse-laugh. 
Nieve,  the  fist. 
Niffer,  to  bargain. 
Nipperkin,  a  small  morseL 
Noop,  the  elbow-joint. 
Nourice,  a  nurse. 
Nowt,  black  cattle. 


Mailing,  a  farm. 
Maker,  a  poet 
Jlf<»^,  to  brew. 
Mawkin,  a  hare. 
Melder,  meal. 
Melter,  a  male  herring. 


t>^,  a  grandchild. 
Opine,  to  believe, 
C>rm.  odd. 
Out-by,  without. 
Out-taken,  except. 
Otuerby,  over  yonder. 
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Quern,  ahandmilL 


PaikSf  a  drubbing. 

Pattrick,  a  cartridge. 

Pandy  a  pleage. 

Pang^  to  cram. 

ParaffUf  display. 

Parochine^  a  parish. 

Parian^  a  crab. 

Pasche^  Easter. 

Pawky,  shrewd. 

PeaseSogie,  a  scarecrow. 

Peengh,  to  whine. 

Peery,  a  pegtop. 

Pegh,  to  pant. 

Pella£h,  a  porpoise. 

Peltrie,  trash. 

Pickle,  a  small  quantity. 

/'/Jff,  earthenware  vessels. 

Pinnywinkles,  the  stocks. 

/'/rw,  a  reel. 

Pit  mirk,  pitch  dark. 

Plack,  a  small  coin. 

Plainstattes,  the  pavement. 

Z*^,  an  entertainment. 

Pltskie,  a  trick. 

Poitufer,  to  distrain. 

/»tfyfe*,  />«:*,  a  bag. 

Poortith,  poverty. 

Pootry,  poultry. 

Pouting,  partridge  shooting. 

Pow,  the  head. 

Powsowdie,    a    miscellaneous 

mess. 
-Pr<p^,  to  taste. 
Pretty,  smart,  well-made. 
P^gg>  to  beseech. 
Prin,  a  pin. 
Proline,  a  present. 
/^^/,  pretty. 
'^yot,  a  magpie.' 


5^' 
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Qvaigh,  a  drinldnff-cup. 
Queez-ntadam,      Jargonelle 
pear. 


Roily ^  an  upper  dress. 
Rampauging,  gesticuUting. 
Rantstam,  precipitate. 
Randy,  disorderly. 
Rann,  a  fish  roe. 
Rath,  quick. 
Rax,  to  stretch. 
Rgdd,  to  clear  up. 
Rede,  advice,  speech. 
Red-7tmd,  stark  mad. 
Reek,  smoke. 
Reik,  a  disturbance. 
Reird,  noise. 
Reise,  a  saj^linjg. 
Reisting,  gtbbing. 
Reive,  to  plunder. 
RickU,  a  neap. 
Rinthereout,  wandering. 
Ripe,  to  search. 
^tV,  a  scratch. 
Rotten,  a  rat 
Roughies,  torches. 
Roup,  an  auction. 
Rouse,  commendation. 
Routh,  plenty. 
Rew,  a  rolL 
Rudlas,  a  scold. 
^«M^,  a  sta£^ 


Sackless,  innocent. 

Sair,  severe. 

Sair  een^  weak  eyes. 

Sap,  a  mnny. 

Saugh,  a  willow. 

Saulie,  a  mute. 

Scart,  a  scratch. 

Schellum,  a  worthless  fellow. 

Scomfished,  disgusted. 

Scouther,  to  scOTch. 

Screed,  to  tear. 

Scunner,  to  loathe. 

5'mV/  fmu,  strike  up. 

.S>z>,  to  ooze. 
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Shandy  base  coin. 
Shaugledt  worn  down. 
Shaw^  leaf  of  a  bulbous  root. 
Shilpiet  insipid. 
Shoght  there. 
ShuUt  a  shoveL 
SiCt  such. 
Siccasi,  such  like. 
Siccar^  sure. 

Single  soldier,  private  soldier. 
Skaivie,  harebrained. 
Skaterumple,  an  awkward  per- 
son. 
Skeigh^  shy. 
Skeneoccle,  a  dagger. 
SketcherSf  skates. 
.S*^  a  hut. 
Skits,  quizzing. 
Shrimp,  to  economise. 
Skulduddery,  loose  talk. 
SJ^te,  a  contemptible  fellow. 
SUuk,  a  hollow. 
Sinister,  to  do  slovenly. 
Slink,  worthless. 
SlooK,  a  rebuff. 
Sloken,  to  quendL 
SfHuik,  a  mean  fellow. 
Smoor,  to  smother. 
•$*«»(>,  a  biscuit. 
Sneck-draiwer,  a  sneak. 
Sneckit,  cut. 
i9m«//,  severe. 
Sonsy,  handsome. 
Sootfifast,  honest. 
Somer,  a  beggar. 
Sough,  a  sigET 
Soupit,  swept. 
Souple,  a  switch. 
Sowens,  milk  porridge. 
^^oa/,  foretold. 
^^^^t  to  leap. 
S^rry-grass,  asparagus. 
Speer,  to  inquire. 
S^ence,  a  iMmtry. 
Aj(J/>/,  to  climb. 
Sphre,  a  frolic 
Spomm,  a  purse. 


Sprattle,  a  scramble. 

Spreojgh,  cattle-stealing.  - 

Spreicherie,  moveables. 

Spunk,  a  match. 

Stammel,  reddish. 

Stof^,  a  long  pole. 

5"/^^,  to  shut. 

Steer,  to  disturb. 

^/zbbV     sHbblert     a    halting 

preacher. 
Stteve,  firm. 

Sting  and  ling,  by  force. 
5"^'/,  to  stagger. 
5'/^<^  0M</  ^'^1  completely. 
Stouthrief,  theft  witn  violence. 
Stunkard,  silent. 
Sumph,  a  dunce. 
•Swif^  ^r  *y«r^  early  or  late. 
Sunkets,  dehcacies. 
Sunkie,  a  low  stool. 
Surcingle,  a  girth. 
Swanking,  active. 
Swarf,  to  swoon. 
Swear,  reluctant. 
Swither,  to  doubt. 
Syboe,  a  kind  of  onion. 
Synd,  to  rinse. 
.^«r,  since. 
Sytfer,  a  sewer. 


Tailzie,  entail 
7Vi/Y,  a  small  quantity. 
Tale-pyet,  a  tell-tale. 
Tamfnie-norie,    a    whimscal 

person. 
Tappit  heHf  about  three  pints 

of  wine. 
TVux,  a  glass. 
T'a/Jfy,  a  potato. 
Taupy,  a  foolish  woman. 
Tawse,  a  leathern  strap. 
Tent,  care. 
rAo*,  /A/r,  these. 
Thairtn,  catgut. 
Thigging  and  soming,  genteel 

begging. 
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ThoUt  to  endure. 
ThowUsSf  spiritless. 
Thraw,  to  twist. 
Threep,  to  asserL 
Through-stoMe,  a   flat   ; 

stone. 
Tillyvally,  trifling. 
Tirrivie,  a  fit  of  temper. 
Tittle,  sister. 
7W,  a  fox. 
To<mt,  empty. 
Tout,  the  pet. 
Touzled,  rumpled. 
Tow,  flax. 
Troke,  to  bargain. 
Trotcosie,  a  nding-hood. 
Tuilzie,  a  scuifle. 
Tivasonte,  a  pair. 
TjV/^,  a  queer  fellow. 
^>«/,  to  lose* 


7> 


C/7«/iP,  oil. 

Umquhile,  deceased. 
Unco,  very. 
Untenty,  heedless. 
Usqtubae,  whisky. 


Visie,  inspection. 
Vivers,  victuals. 


GLOSSARY. 

Wanton,  curse. 
IVap,  a  stroke. 
Ware,  to  spend. 
Warstle,  to  struggle, 
grave-    Waster,  a  trident. 
«^^^,  Uttle. 

Weid,  a  feverish  cold 
Weighbawk,  scales. 
Weise,  to  direct. 
Whample,  a  blow.. 
Whang,  a  strap. 
Wkeen,  a  few. 
^higging,  jogging 
WhigmaJearie,  giracrack. 
Whillywha,  to  wheedle. 
Whim  whams,  whimsical  fan 

cies. 
Whiskte,  one-horse  chaise. 
Whtttie-^whaitie,  shuffling. 
Whommle,  to  upset. 
Willawins,  well-a-day. 
Willyard,  wilful. 
Wimple,  to  meander. 
Woodie,  the  gallows. 
Worricow,  a  scarecrow. 
Wow/,  crazed. 
»^«ar,  mad. 

Wyliecoat,  an  under  vest, 
?^<i^,  blame. 


Wabster,  a  weaver. 
Wadseit,  a  mortgage. 
^fW,  sad. 

Waff  carle,  a  low-bom  person. 
W^a/(f ,  to  choose. 
Wallydraigle,  a  feeble  person. 
Wame,  the  belly. 
Wampish,  to  toss  about. 
f^^a«<:Aa«ctif,  dangerous. 


Yo-gg^i  a  pedlar. 
yii/5,  active. 
Yammer,  to  whine. 
Yanking,  pushing. 
Kzxm/,  an  old  mare. 
Yelloch,  to  yelL 
Yestreen,  last  evening. 
Kr//,  a  gate. 
FiV/,  ale. 
yiwt,  that. 
Yowl,  a  yell. 


THE  END. 
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